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PBEFATORY NOTE 

rpHE present volume, we nope, will shortly be followed by the 
Jienth, dealing with the age of Johnson* As the canvas 
gr(»W more crowded, we must ask our riders to takb note 
that the grouping of writers, on theiprinciples wMch we have 
endesmmrcd to follow in this work, ‘makes it impossible, even 
were it desirable, to maintain a strict chronolopcal order as to 
the inclusion of particular names in particular volnmes. Thus, in 
the present volume, notices of several divines, and, again, of several 
dramatists, together with the inentfon of other names, have had to 
be reserved for its successor. 

Mr IL 0. Aldis has been good enough to contribute tfi thib 
volume a full and retrospective bibliography of Scottish Ktemture, 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century onwards, which, 
though coveiing^idcr ground than the chapter to which it is 
attached, will, we believe, be welcome to students. We have alee 
to thank Mr A. T. Bariholomew for much bibliographical mid 
other assistance, and Mr J. E Williams for stune valuable notes 
on the history of English joumalisin. 


A. W. W. 
A. E W. 
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Vox. vn 

p 4:2 

Darnel, George, of Beswicls (1016 — 57)* Poeni% liom the onginal MSS Ed Grosart, 
A B 4 vole 1878, 

Fislier^^ JPayne (1616—9$) Marston Moor, Eboracense carmen, 1650 [Payne Fisher 
wrote much verse {ohie6y Laiin^ m praise of Oliver Cromwell, after whose death 
he spent several year# m the Fleet, and wrote as a roy^st ] 


COBBI0ENDA 

?OL vin 

p 6, footnote 2, Ime 2 from bottom, /or Eoyal Exchange rmd New Exchange, Strand 
p 28, footnote 2 at end, • to the researches ^conducted independently in each 
case, of W J Lawrence and Sir Ernest Clarke 

p $0, 1 23 and elsewhere, for St fevremond rend Samt-fevremond ^ 
p 215 The verses, doit thou shade thy Imehj face,' here ascribed to 

Eoohester,*are the work of Quarles, and were first published in his Emblems They 
have hem printed m many editions of Bochestor’s poems, but whether they were 
claimed by him in )e8t, or falsely^attnbuteS to 6im by bus editors, we have no means 
of knowing 

p $ 70 , 1 21, for 1655 read 1665 

p $ 71 , I Sft Mead as follows m Um of the next two sentences of the textr 
English imitations also appeared , Lord Broghill {Orrery)*s Farthenma (first pM) m 
1654, with which, m spite of its * hsn|8ome language/ Dorothy Osborne was not 
very much taken, and Sir George Mackeas5ie*« Arettm or the Serious Momance ia 
1601* A complete edition of Parthe7its$a m three volumes was published m 1665 and 
1667 ♦ 

p $76, 1 5, insert the before ehevaher * 

p 422, h 15, Howard, iames should be inserted before All MistakeUi. (This and 
the subaegnent play were by him, not by Edward Howard,) 
t 2 lipom entry Cibber should read . 

Cibber, TkeopkUtm An Account of the Lives of the Foets of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 5 voIh 175$, 

p 445, 1 2 from bottom, /or Grammont Dos r*»od Grammont j des 

p 478, U- 12, IS from bottom, Hramfer mines Gray, G. J* and KUoUi 0* to 

kemimy Sir Mao Newton 
« 


You XX 

% 15% for Doctor’s read Doctors’ 
p* 2&, note, for second earl read third earl 
p. 254, note, for Lord Walpole read Lord Holland 
p* 276, L 15 and p* 409, L i%for Gerard read Girard 




CHAPTER I 


I>EF()IS-THK NEWSPAPER AND NOVEL 
« 

Dbfoe is known to our day chiefly sw the author of RoUmm 
Crime" 9, pioneer novelist of adventure and low life. Students, 
indeed, remember that he was also a prolific pamphleteer of unenvi- 
aWe character and many vicissitudes ODo his early biographers, he 
was not merely a great novelist and journalist, but a martyr to liberal 
pi’inci pies and a man of exalted probity. His contSmporaries^on the 
contrary, inclined to regard him as an ignorant scribbler, a political 
and social outcast, a* journalist whose effrontery was equalled 
only by his astonishing energy. Jlier© is, probably, a measure of 
truth in all these views; it is eertainly true that the novelist we 
remember was evolved out of the jounialist we have forgotten. 

When Defoe aitablished his most important periodical, The 
Meview, in February 1704, the English newspaper, in a technical 
sense, was not quite fifty yem old. There had been weekly 
Cora/niae, or pamphlets of foreign news, from 1622 to 1641, and, 
throughoui the period of the civil war and the commonw^lth, 
there had been weeEfr *newsbooks’ designed to spread domestic 
nevnE^ offidal or unoilcial, parliamentary or royalist; but there 
existed no real newspaper, no news periodical, not a pamphlet or 
a newrietter, until the appearance of The Oxford Ornette in 
November 1665*. The intrigues that led to the founding of this 
paper, which soon becmne Tlie Lotidofi Gasette and, for many 
year^ meagre and Jejune thohgh it was, {lossessed a monopoly of 
the printed news, are of abundant interest, but have already b^n 
noticed ip this workl It must suffice to ^y that such predec^sors 
in journalism as Defoe had before he was of an age to be influenced 
by what he read were, in the main, purveyors of news tlirongh 
pamphlets and written newsletters— interesting and able men, 
many of. them, generally staunch partisans; somerimes, as in th§ 
case of Marchamont N^hmn, whom one r^rets to encounter in 
BlUton's compmy, sl^iunelees tumcoata From th^r rather son^ 

* See Wxllia»8, 1. Butory ^EnglUk Jtmmmllmf eto* pn % 

» See mUt vol vn* atv, pp, S68— 5, 

1. h. I3L OH. h 



2 Defoe — the Newspaper and the Novei 

raijfc8,twcrfigtiresofapec!ttlimi)ortancc stand out: liciiry liluddimati, 
the beat news djaseminator of his daj, who ha« btHjn mentitmed 
preTiouslySand Roger L’Estrange, who wtw worsted Muddiman 
as an editor of ‘newsbooka,’ but in whnui, as pohtitsi! jfiuiimlist, 
indefatigable pamphleteer and conijuitent man of UdlerH, we 
discover Defoe’s most significant prototyjxj. 

L’Bstrangc was \iom, of gosxi Norfolk Htork, on I " i H?<'t nilier 
1616. He receivofl an edufatioa liefitting his station and, on 
reaching his majority, lx*caine a Kcsdoim supporter of the king. 
Betrayed in a plot for the rccjtpturo of Lynn, he was soiaefl, 
unfairly condemned to death, reprieved, left lanKiiishiiiK b*r a few 
years in New'gate and, finally, suffered to ««n|)e. During liis 
impnsonnient, he made a aniall begiuning as a {immphletecr, and 
it is to the exs^rating treatment accorded him that we may 
partly,..attribute' the dogmatic partisanship which is the mott 
striking charactenstic of bis political and ecclosiastical writings. 
His adventures on the continent and his experience* in Kngiand 
from his return in 165.3 to the death of Cromwell may lie pKned 
over. Late in 1669, he came forward as a writer of {sunphlets and 
broadsides designed to promote the restomtum «>f Charles 11. 
Many of them may be read m the tract entitled iJK^Irnwje im 
Apology, but his only production of the period that jsisHesscs 
any general interest is his scurrilous attack on Milbin bearing 
the inhuman title No JBHnde OiikitoA. After the restomtum, 
I/Estrange felt that his services were not duly recogrihud; but he 
did not, on that account, neglect his assumed duties ns eastigator 
of all persons whom he deemed factious — particularly i)nNl)vti'rimw, 
His tracts of this period often contain m>]K>rtjuif information about 
their author and throwlight on the times; but, save for oaxMiomd 
, pa^nges of quaint homeliness, they make diso)^ reading. 

In the summer of 1663, he publmhed his stringent ComUlmt^ 
turn <md ProposoAs in order to the Begtdalim of thr Prm, and 
he soon had Ws reward in his appointment as one of tho lit cnsjrs, 
and as surveyor of printing presses. Ho was also gmntud a 
monopoly of the news; but his two weekly newsbooks enutnid dki> 
sarisfection, and The Gazette finally drove him from the fieliL He 
was more successful as a suppressor of seditious pnbliattione— 
sritmess the notorious case of John f wyn— but such sinistw succces 
as he had has jast upon Ms narfie, whether folly lueriUxl or not, 
a reproach from which it wUl never be free^ For about fifteen 
4rear% his official duties seem todiave choked his fluent pen ; biyt, 

» See «?««, voL to, pp. 849, 868 S, 
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during this period, he b^an, probably with his vemon of the 
of Queredo, in 1667, the long series of his translation^, 
and he published, in 1674, a sensible Dis&mrse qf Fishery, 
thus anticipating Defoe in the character of promoter. 

In 1679, he assailed Shaftesbury and the exclusionists in 
jamphlets which won him the royal regard. Daring the next 
year, •he was in the thick of the controversy about the popish plot, 
labouring to allay the populhr fury against Boman Catholics. His 
denunciations of Oates and other informers led to machinations 
against himself. He was falsely accused of endeavouring by bribery 
to sccui% the defamation of Oates, and he was charged with being 
a papist He was acquitted by the council; but public opinion 
ran so high against him that he fled, for a short time, to Holland 
To employ a phrase in the title of one ofTbis tracts, ‘a whole litter 
of Libellers’ assailed him at this season; but ‘the Dog Towzer’ 
was not to be thus daunted He returned in February 16*1^1, and 
kept tho^ press busy, nbt only with apologetic immphlets, but with 
bitter assaults upon the dissentera^and with one of the most 
important of his works, his political newspaper The ObservcOor. 
In Qitesthn mid Ammr. 

Tiiis journal, of two double-columned folio page% began its 
career on 13 April 1681 and ran to 9 March 1686/7. After no. 6, 
readers could not be sure how, many issues they would receive 
a week; but, as a rule, the tireless editor supplied them with three 
or four nmpbens devoted to abuse of dissenters, whigs, trimmers 
and Htus Oates. Throughout, he employed a device, which he had 
not originated, but which his example r^e popular for a genera- 
tion— the trick of casting ^h number in the form of a dialogue. 
It is needless to attempt to chronicle the changes in the form of title 
and in the persons of hfe interlocutors, since, in order to avoid 
the mistakes already made by bibliographers, one would need to ' 
examine every page of the periodical — an appalling task. It is 
enough to* say that L’Estrange htd a large share in* the final 
disiaediting of Oates; that« until ^t suited the king's purpose to 
issue the declaration of indulgence, clerical and royal favour 
croihae^ his eccl^iastical and political zeal ; und that his many 
critics had abundant excuse for the diatrib^ they continued to 
issue a^iast him, Defoe, who was probably in London during^ 
the larger part of The Observator’s life, may thus early Imve* 
determined thai^ if ever he dhould edit a paper "bf his own, he 
would avoid the awtward dialogue form and an extravagance 
that defeated its own ends. 


1—3 
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The dale of HIh knighting by .lanuM H, April IdJifi, may tie held 
to mark the aenith of L’l'MrnngfV oipwjr. In lUHfi, he wan Nont 
on a raiHeion to Scotland; in 1887, in hi« anawer to Ifa!if&x'« 
fmwm Letter to « IXmmter, he nu|)|(Sbrted the king's claim to the 
dkpensing power; in 1888. be received from daniea a rcniird in 
money that may have made him feel lew keenly tlic aiippiwinii of 
The Olmrwtior, At the revolution, he waa dianniwed from hw fmat 
of liccnaer mid imipisoned. For aeveftil yenra pfter his release, ho 
led a troubled life. He was more than once rearroRted ; hia health 
declineti ; hia wife died ruined by gainbliug , ho was dtm{i{iointot} in 
hie children; and, long before hw death, on II UeoBinlier tfni, ho 
had lust all hk influence and liecome a iKKiktwllerk hack. Vet it k 
to this period that we oa;e hk most Iniiairtant literary work, The 
Fabks of Mmp nnd other Mminmi MpthotoffiOe: mth Morat 
Beftee^ons, which appeared aa a folio in 1892, and wan followed, ki 
1699, by a second part, Fabk» omd Stortfen Mondised, Hk long 
serios of translations, many of them from the French, and the 
Spankh*, is noted elsewheijs. , Defoe did not follow far in hk 
steps as a translator ; but it k not impi*olxibIc that, when, in his old 
ago, he found himself cut off from journalism, he rcnM'nila'rwl the 
example set him by L’Estrange and displayed an even more remark* 
able general literary fecundity. It is almost needless bi add that, 
whether as journalist, pamphleteei^or mkcellancunH writer, Defoe, in 
comparison with hk predecessor, profited fnnn thogenentt advance 
made by toe late seventeenth century toward a less cuinbroiM prose. 

There was another joumalkt contemporaiy with L'hktraiige to 
whom Defoe was indebted. This was Henry Care, whose opposition 
to toe church party made him a special object of The Olmrmtm‘'fk 
vituperations. He editod, in 1678—9, a quarto Poet/itrt uf Atlt^ee 
from Xkme, which soon tdded to Its title the wonl Wrrldi/ ^nd 
continued its existence, torou]^ five volume^ to 18 duly 168.% 
Ie>ter, he supported Jamto and thenbmmn Cktholics. If we may 
trust Defoe, there k no doubt tl^t Care's early death was bronglil 
on l^lmd habits. He is chiefly importont to us because it waa from 
him that Defoe borrowed the general idea of the department in 
The Beview known as toe proceedings of ‘the SeandalonaOluk' 
Space is wanting for a foil discuBsion of the evolution of 
Journalktn between toe fell of The Observedor and toe lonndlng 
of 2%e Beomo. A few meagre tfewspapers sprang up to rival J%8 
GmeBe so soon as James had fled the kingdo,m, and, Iwtween 1690 
.knd 1698, John Dunton, the eceoniric bookseller, later foammi for 

> Of. as to tfasae, poit, c3wp. t. 
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his mid Errors and for life absurd political fffitmpMets, 
published hfed.jSAcij%aM (irazctfe, idterwards TkeAdtenianMerowy, , 
as an organ for those curious in philosophical and recondite 
mattera From Dunton, Defce borrowed some of the topics dfe- 
cussed in the miscellaneous portion of his paper. In 1695, the 
Licereing Act, which had for some years been administered with 
moderation, was allowed to lapse, and several new journals were at 
once begun, some of which were destined to have important careera. 
Oliief among these were S'he Flyh^g Post, a triweekly whig organ, 
edited by the Scot George Ridpath, for many yearn a bitter 
opponent of Defoe, and the tory Post Boy, which was published 
by Abel Boper, a special object of whig det<«tation, and, for*some 
tame, edited by Abel Boyer, who, later, changed his politiia. These 
and The Post Man, as well as the printed newsletter of Ichabod 
Dawks and the written newsletter of John Dyerf notorious for his 
j»rtiHan mendacity, were primarily disseminators of newC Tliey 
were supplemented, in* March 1702, by the first of the daili^, The 
Daily Oonmut, which, like the weekly Oorantos of eighty years 
before, consisted of translations i^oin forei^ pipers. It soon fell 
into the hands of Samuel Buckley, a versatile man with whom Defoe 
wm often at odds. On I April 1702, the most important stricidy 
political organ of the whip was begun by John Tutchin, a sunall 
poet and iiamphleteer, who had suffered under Jeffreys and was 
still to endure persecution for his advanced liberal opinions. He 
took L’EsIrange’s old title, The Observator, and continued the 
dia!<^ue form. Two years later, Tutchin’s form and his eadreme 
partisanship were imitated by the fhmous non-jurmr and opponent 
of the deists, Charles Leslie, whose short-lived Relkewsai became 
the chief organ of the high churchmea Meanwhile, a few months 
before L^lie’s paper appeared, Defoe, not without Harley’s 
cunnivunce, had b^in his Revim as an organ of moderation, 
eccli^iastlcal and {xiliticai, and of broad commercial interests. 
Allhoogh life satined discussions of current topim mayhave pven 
useful hints to Steele and Addfeon, it seems clear that Defoe’s 
chief contribution to journalfem at this period is to be found in 
his ab|ttdonment of the dialogue form and of the parten tone of 
hfe pr^ecessors and immediate contemporaries. He adopted a 
straightforward style, cultivated moderation and aimed at aceura^, 
because^ nwMfe cmnptetoly than any other contemporary journalii4 
he made it hfe imrpoee to secure acqui^cence rather than to 
strengthen prejudi(?& Bul^ ia«what follows, we must emtSne 
ourselves to his own variM career. 
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Defoe^a uaually aaiti to Imw been bmi in i^inrlon in IfWl, the 
date beii^ derived from a reference to hhnge nuide in the preface 
to one of his tracts. That thin w an error aeetm clear from his 
marriage licence allcgsrtion. !k' imilft hau* lx*eu lairJi in Irf.ndon, 
the son of Foe, a bptcher of tlie iwish t»f sit thle^. ( ripule- 
gate, at the end of 16.W or early in lOtm. IHs father aune of 
Northamptonshire stock: but the name of his ii«»thcrs familr/ haa 
not been ascertayied. Bejond *the 'fact that his jtarenfs were 
Presbyterians, who early set him afsirt h>r the ininistr), we know 
Ettle concerning his chikilMioti When he was alsmt fourtci'ii, he 
entei;ed a dissenters’ school kept at Sbtke Newington !»j •t’hiirlw 
Morton, a somewhat distingnished scholar and minister, and 
he probably remained there three or hmr years, by which 
time he had given np the idea of becoming a preacher lie has 
le£t some accouift of his education, whicli apptmrs to have lamti 
practi^ and well adapted to the needs of his journalistic career, 
rince emphasis was laid on history, gcc^raphy and politics, the 
modem langua^ges and profipienpy in the vernacular. 

Scarcely anything is known of his hfe l»etwcen 1«77 or P57H. 
when he may Iw presumed to have left sthtml, ainl .laniiary i, 
the date of his marriage, when he was a merchant in Cornhill, 
probably a wholmle dealer in hosiery. Tiiere is evidejice from 
Ms writings that, at one time, he held some commercial isthltion in 
Spain, and it is clear that his biographers have not collected all 
the passages that tend to show his aceptaintance jvitii Ibily, 
southern Gennany, and France. As it is difficult to place any lotig 
continued absence from England after his marriage, it seems 
plaurible to hold that he may have Ixsen sent to Spain aa an 
apprentice in the commission business and have taken the opfsir* 
tunily, when returning, to see more of Europe. His * wander \ em h,‘ 
if he had them, must be placed between 1678, the year of Ute 
popish plot and the miirder of Godfrey, and 1683, the y^r of the 
repulse of -the Turks from Vienna, since it is practically certain 
ihat he was in London at each'of these periods. 

Not much more is known of his early life as a married man. 
BSs wife, Mary Tnffley, who survived him, was of a wcll-U»-d<)/iinulj . 
bore him seven children and, from all we can gatiier, prov^ 
a good helpmeet. That he soon left her to take some i^are in 
Monmouth’s rebellion seems highly probable; Imt tet, between 
1684 and 1688, he became an embryo sociolomst and was engaged 
in the systematic traveffing aboutJEnglaBd that has been attribnted 
to ^ is very doubtful How he escaped deflieys, whether he 
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ever was a prcsbyterian minister at Tooting, what precisely he wrote 
«ad published j^inst James 11 — ^these and other simifar matters 
are still mysteries. It seems plain that he joined William’s amy 
late Ip 1688, that he took great interest in the establishment of 
the new government; that his standing in the city among his 
fellow dissenters was outwardly high ; and that he cherished literary 
aspit^tiona His flrat definitely ascertained publication is a satire 
in verse of 1691. In the t>llowing year he became a bankrupt, 
with a deficit of sdjout £17,00(1 • 

It is usual to attribute his failure to unbusinesslike habits, and 
to pay httle attention to the charges of fraud brought against him 
later. As a matter of fact, this period of his life is so dark that 
positive conclusions of any kind are rash. It would seem, however, 
that he suffered unavoidable losses through the war with France, 
that he was involved in too many kinds of enterprises, some of 
them speculative, and that his partial success in payiiw off his 
creditors warmnte leniency toward him. Some friends appear to 
have stOo^l by him to the extent of offering him a situation in 
Spain, which he could afford to* reject because of better oppor- 
tunities at home. Within fopr years, he was doing well as secretary 
and manager of a tile factory near Tilbury. He also served as 
accountant to the commissionere of the glass duty, and there is 
no good reason to dispute his claim that he remained in friirly 
proHjiciouH circumstances untfl he was ruined, in 1703, by his 
imprisonment for writing The Shortest tcith the Dmmters. 

Shortly after his bankruptcy, Defoe, full of the speculative 
spirit of the ag^, was engaged in compc^g his Essay ti^m 
which did not appear until 1697. Of all his early 
productions, this is much the most interesting to the general 
reader, who is left wondering at the man’s versatility and modernity, 
particularly in matters relating to education, insurance and the 
treatment of seamen. At the end of 1697, he plunged, on the 
Mng’s side, into the controversy with regard to the raaintonauee of 
a steading army, and he conrinued to public on the subject, though 
some of his tracts hav&'eGKXtped his biographera In 1698, he began 
writing against occasional conformity in a manner which lost him 
much ftbvour mth his fellow dissentera, and he also made an effective 
Gontriburion to the pro{».^da of the societire for the reformation 
of madhem His dalles as head of a tile tectoiy and as govern- 
ment accountant clearly did n(% occupy all his time, save for the 
single ye»r 16^, to srhidh not one work by him Is pknsibly ass^ned, 
*It was not until the end of 170^, however, that ont of the sifibU 
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poet and occasional pamphleteer waa ev*»!viHl » prolific pr«fe««ioi»l 
writer. Tfie occmiion w«i the will of Charlcw 11 of J^jaun anti the- 
•upsetting of WilliniuV plaiw for the jmrtithm of the Siamiah 
monarchy. Defoe supported his wnt^eigii in wjveral tracts^ and 
he pleaded for the return of a iMiriianient iinetnitrollwl by 
moneyed interests But it was a sprawling satire in favour of 
the king, not homely trstcte addressed to plain freeholj^ens, 
that i^ve the middle-aged jonrnalH »tf literary 

popularity. • ' 

This satire was Tim Tyw-limn Knufmhmmh which aptimrod 
in January 1701, and, both in authttrised and in pimteil wlitfotiH, hml 
an enormous sale, ft was a reply to a fsa'in bj Tutehin, in winch 
that Journalist had voiced the ijojudar prejudice against the 
foreign-boni king Defc^ vigorous versos turacil the tablro on 
his own hybrid people, and were good joumaJiani, wliatover one 
may think of tliiem as poetry. They seem to have been the 
occasion of Ms introduction to the king, an honour which, muidi to 
the disgust of less favoured editors and j^mphletcers, was not left 
unchronicled in his writing?. • We know little of his relations with 
William ; but, at the time of his arr<Mt for Thf tHhorM iVnit, it 
was suspected that these had been close, and he himself drojifieii 
hints which cause one to believe that occasionally he svrvoii 
the king as an election agent much as, later, he scrvetl 
Harley. 

‘The Author of The Tem-Bom Euglkhmn^ m Defoe for 
many years delighted to style Inuibelf, did not rest on bis laurels 
as a writer during the short period before the death of his hew 
William. He published numerous tracts in which he dealt with 
occasional conformity, foreign affairs, pirticularly the inevitable 
war with France, the mmdeeds of stoek-jobbera ami Uio righta of 
the people as opposed to the high-ltmided independence claimed 
by tori^ in parUament. The nuBt weighty of theae jNimphlets 
is Th(t Ongmd Bower of tEe CoUekim Bodg of the feojiie if 
England, wTbiich is worthy of Somers; but we a bettor idea of 
the character of Defoe himself through his attitude in the affair of 
the Eeurish petitioners. Ihere is something of the demagi^ueiu 
the femous Legion's Address, which he wrote on this octSialon; 
but, in his bold delivery of the document to Harloy, the s{MMifcer, 
there is something of the uncalculating love of liberty Uiar marks 
toe true tribune of the people. Iklthou^ he was probably ayU 
under a doud on account of his bankrupU^, and aitooit|^ 
foBow dissenters detected trearon*ln his uttemioes on occasbital 
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conformity, he waa, doubtl^, at the zenith of his reputation among 
'•his contemporari^ when he sat by the side of the Kentish worthi^ 
at the banquet given them on their release firom prison. 

TJie two most important^amphlets of 1702 were both con<»med 
with ecclesiastical afl^iis — ^the acute 2Tew Test of the Ohnreh of 
Euffktnd’s Loyaitp and the notorious Shortest Way with the 
DisieMers The latter may liave been designed both to serve the 
whi^ and to reassure those dissenters who had not liked or 
undenitood Defoe’s attitude on tlie now bhrning question of 
occasional conformity. Whatever his purpose, he overshot the 
mark assuming the character of an intolerant ’high-flyer’ and 
by arguing for the suppression of dissent at all c(«ts, no thatter 
how cruel the meana it was no time for irony, specially for irony 
tliat demanded more power to read between the lines than either 
jdissenters or extreme churchmen possessed. The former were 
alarmed, the latter were enraged when they (hscovered-that they 
had been hoaxed into accepting as the pure gospel of conformity 
a traet'wntten by a nonconformist for the purjiose of reducing 
ecclesiastical intolerance*to an &tei»rdity. In January 1703, the 
tory Xottinghani issued a wjwrant for Defoe’s arrest, but he was 
not apprehended until the latter part of May. Where he hid 
hin^lf is uncertain; but there is evidence in bis own hand that 
the prospect of a prison had completely unnerved him. After he 
was lodged in Newgate, he managed to resist all attempts to worm 
out of him whatever secrets of state he might possess. At 
his trial In July, he was misled into pleading guilty, and he 
received a sentence cut of all proportion to hH offence. The fine 
and the imprisonment during the queen’s pleasure wore less terrible 
in his eyes than the three imblic exposures in the pHory, and 
he used all the means in his ixiwcr, including a promise tibrou^ 
William Penn to make important revelations, in order to aacape 
the more dt^radiiig part of jiis punishmeni His efforts proving 
of no avail, he plucked up his courage and wrote jgainst his 
persecutors his spirited ffynm to the PtUory. When he was 
pilloried’at the end off uly, toe temper of toe fickle populace had 
dimnged, and, instead of being hootid and pelted, he was hailed as 
a held. Neither he nor the mob knew that the experience umrked 
a tnnung point in toe career of oqe of toe most variously, though 
not noUy, gifted men England 1^ ever produced. B^ore Ms 
persecutiim, Defoe nmy have been somewhat shifty as a man of 
aflhirs and, perhapst as a writer; but, on toe whole, he had been 
'eonrageous in facing disaster, *and he had been more or 1^ 
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coni&tent high-mmded in his attitude toward })tib!ie matters, 
After he was pilloried, the sense that he had been unjustly punished 
rankled in him, and he soon became dependent upon the bounty of 
Harley; to insure the continuance o&tljat bounty, he MmrijSced 
some, at least, of his convictions; in revenge, he began to 
betray bis omplovcr, and, in the end, he stood liefore the public 
as the most discredited and mercenary Journalist of the j;lay. 
Such was not the view of his eariy^ hiogiaphcrH, who found in him, 
as we have seen, duly a maligned jAtriot and man «»f genius; 
but it seems impossible for the dose student of Defoe's isditital 
writings, despite the sympathy he must feel for a kindly, hrilliant 
and hardly used man, not to a^jme, in the main, with the contem- 
poraries who denounced him. 

It was held until recesitly that Defoe remained in Newjjpate 
until August 170^, although more careful cxamtiimtion of Tim 
.ReviewiJould have led to a different eoncliision. Eesearch in 
other newspapers and the publication of hie correspondence with 
Harley have now made it dear that he was released, through 
Harley’s good oiBccs, about t Ndvember 1703. This disiswcs of 
the story that Tim Beview was fonmle<l while its editor was in 
prison, and it also absolves us from the necessity of snpjHwing 
that, when, in his volume on the great storm, Defoe described 
devastations of which ho had been an cye-witneHS, he was drawing 
on his imagination. The fact that, in this matter and in not a few 
others, r^earch has tended to strengthen belief in his ability to 
tell the truth about himself ought to make it less possible for 
entios to treat him as totally untrustworthy. Such criticism has never 
been baaed upon adequate psychological study of the man, and it 
is not warranted by minute examination even of his must 
discreditable writings. Instead of becoming a uliaineletM and 
wholesale liar, Defoe, in idl probability, developed into a tmnsumaiato 
casuist who was often his own chiqf dupe. His expertence of 
the piHory was ever before his eyes, and it seemed to hiiiHJOceHsap.’ 
and even meritorious to avoid the pitfalls that lay in thwe days 
before all journalists. For more than twenty years, he pnietisml 
every sort of subterfuge to pr^rve his anonymity, and he soon 
grew sufficiently callous to write, prmimably for pay, on all sides 
of any given subject. Within tfhe arena of Jouimltei, he was a 
teeacherous mercenaa^ who foug|^t all comers wiUi any weapon 
and stratai^ he could command Outside that arena, he mm 
a pious, phifonthropical, fairly accurate and trustworthy man and 
cHlzea 
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Space Mb us for a discussion of the pamphlets, and poems 
of this period, the stream of ■which not even imprisonment or hi^ 
employment as a busy agent for Harley could check. Mention should 
be made, however, of the two volume of his collected writings — 
the only collection made by liimself— which appeared in 1703 
and 1706, as well as of controversial pamphlets against the 
eccentric John Asgill, the publicist Dr Davenant, the tory poli- 
tician and promoter Sir Humphrey Mackwortib and the &natic 
Charles Leslie. Only one tract of them all j^ssesses permanent 
interest, the famous Oiving Alms no Charily, of November 1704, 
and even that is probably less of an economic classic than some 
have thought it. Defoe’s real achievement of the time was his 
^tablishment of The Review, the importance of which as an 
organ of political moderation has beeh already pointed out. It 
.was equally important as a model of straightforward journalistic 
prose, and, in its department of miscellanea, its editofial corre- 
spondence when Defoe was away from London and other features, 
it prol^bly exerted an influence out of proportion to its circulation, 
which was never large. * In its Wall four-paged numbers, in the 
main triweekly, the student of contemporary France, of English 
ecclesiastical history, of the union with Scotland, of the war of the 
Spanish succession, of the movements of the Jacobites, of the trial of 
Sacheverell, of British commence and of manners and customs in 
general finds abundant materials to his hand. Why its eight large 
volum«( apd incomplete ninth supplementary volume (17 February 
1704 to 11 June 1713) have never been reprinted from the unique 
set in the Britirii MnSeum it is hard to say. Even as the record of 
one man’s enterprise and pertinacity (Defoe wrote it practically 
unaid^ and kept it going with extraordinary regularity during 
the years he was serving as a government agent in Scotland), it 
would be worthy of a place on our shelves— much more so when tlmt 
man is the author of Robinson Crasoe. Such republication would 
Upt be equivalent to the erection of a monument of shame, since, 
on the whole, the Defoe of The Review is liberal and consistent in 
his politics and M-siglited in commercial and economic matters. 
In a^sense, too, a reissue of these rare volume would be a 
monument to the prescience of that en^m^'tiWi* underestimated 
politician Robert Harley, who clearly perceived the political 
importance of the presa 

Not even the briefest description can be given of Defoe’s horse- 
back rid« through England in 17j)4 and 1706 as an election agent for 
' Hmrley. Highhanded tories and creditors set on hy his enemies tried 
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to stop liim, but he eluded them aud continueil both to seud iiarley 
^ports which prove him to have been a jounialint of the firat order, 
and to mafceobservatiojw ahich stood him in gmxl stead in his later 
sociolo^cal and economic writinj^ He^lso found tune to eomiKwe 
and publish his dull political allegorj Tite Coiisoiklttfor and to 
labour on his still more ponderous satire in verse Jure f>mm, 
which appeared the next year, 1706, in folio, adorned with a %11- 
wigged {wrtrait of the self-complacent aaithor. Tlicsc, as well as his 
impudent satire T/ie Duet of Poktud, his excellent j«unj)htot8 
against religious intolerance in south Carolina, his indiscreet 
support, in a tract called The Eepenmeuf, of the clerical ifn{Kmtor 
Abraham Gill, his spirited answers to Lord llavershaui, wlio hati 
taunted him with poverty and writing for hire, are all, more or less, 
forgotten, but, so long fis the literature of the supernatural 
finds favour, there will be interested readers of the one classic 
productiCii of this stage of his career, A Trm Melatim (f the 
Apparition of one Mrs Vml, the next Dap efter her DeMh, to 
me Mrs Bargrave at Canterbury, the Sth of Beptendmh 1765* 
Even this convincingly realistic narrative is, thanks to the 
r^earches of George A. Aitken, no longer to bo credited, jw Sir 
Walter Scott and many others have thought, to l>ctoe the master 
of verisimilitude in fiction. It is now seen to be tlie eii cumstantia! 
account of a ghost story current at the time, a prisluct of !>efoe'8 
genius for reporting, not a clever hoax designed to sell 1 Irelhicourt's 
pious manual 

From the autumn of 1706 to the spring of 1710. Hcotland is 
the main scene of Defoe’s activity, and Scottish afiairs are Uie 
main subject of his pen. His movements and whereabouts are not 
always certain , but it iSrevident that none of his blojpapheni has 
realised how lai’ge a portion of his time he spent out of London 
as the agent, fiirst of Ebrley, then of Godolphin. Ue was in 
Scotland from October 1706 to December 1707, forwarding the 
nniou in every way in his power and, after that waa secured, 
labouring to allay popular disedhtent He kept the press busy 
with pamphlets, the full tale of which will doubtle^ never be 
known. He wrote Harley long and interesting letters ; he attended 
parliamentary committees; he fumiidted statistics on matters of 
trade ; he wormed himself into the confiihince of men in all po(udot» 
-^in short, to use his own phrase, (he played the part of a perlsct 
spy, devdoping his powers of duplicity at eveiy tarn. Few s^nts 
haye &rm more thoroaghly earned, Iheir hir^ dr have served more 
niggardly masters tlmn was Harley. When, at last, Defoe, ahaost 
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^reduced to penary, was allowed to return without the place in the 
customs for whidi he hoped, he found his [^tron tottering to his falLt 
He was graciously permitted to transfer his service to Godolphin 
and, ‘early in 1708, was senf back to Scotland. Of his labouia for 
his new chief, we have no full account ; but there was probably no 
decline in Ms faithfulness and efficiency. There was some decline 
in Bis literary activity, for the main work of 1708 — 9 is his huge, 
dull, but apparently accurate JBitAory oj Union, a volume 
which shows that Defoe had not a little of the methodical patience 
characteristic of latter-day historians, but, as yet, little of the skill 
in book-making wMch he was afterwards conspicuously to display. 

In the early months of 1710, Defoe, although he saw clearly 
the folly of impeacMng Sacheverell, made that noi^ clergyman 
the subject of several tracts. Later, he transferred his services to 
'Harley, not, however, without allowing himself free criticism of 
the extreme tones. In the autumn, he was sent to Scotland to 
watch the Jacobite, and it is a letter written to Harley at this time 
which first causes us to suspect that be was betraying his employer. 
Some years ago, William Lee attributed to Defoe, on strong 
internal evidence, a satirical pamphlet of 1711, entitled Atcdmitw 
Mqffor ; but no one would suspect, from the way in wMch Defoe refers 
to efforts to suppre^ this tract, that he was its unbluriiing author. 
There is no absolute proof thatdie was; but, when, a little later, we 
find him charged with writing against Harley in The Protestcmi 
Post Bopf and, later still, encounter attacks upon that minister in 
pam|ffilets foU of tibe characteristics of Defoe’s style, our faith in 
the journalist’s fidelity^ is greatly shaken. 

Whether the inscrutable Harley, now ^rl of Oxford, had 
entire Mth in his agent does not appear. Certain it i% 
however, that, for the next two or three years, Defoe was con- 
tinually making surreptitious visits to the prime minister and 
sending Mm letters, wMch’not infrequently contained requests 
for money. That he was as well paid by Oxford *as enemies 
a£»erted may be doubted; but there is no doubt that his advice 
was sought on many matters and that he was employed by ont- 
sidera to secure the minister’s countenance for various rehemes. 
Meanwhile, the str^un of pamphlets flowed unabated, and the 
tone of T^ Meview was adroitly ijhanged in favour of peace with 
Iffrance. As a result, Defoe was despised and distrusted by wM^ 
and tones alike. The modern student, making allowance for (the 
. factiousness of the times, for*the undeveloped state of purty 
government, for Defoe’s pecuniary embarrassments and his ^ipcHd 
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ostracism after the pillorying, finds it pwwibie to extenuate his^ 
t conduct and is impelled to admire his dexterity and his resource* 
fulness. There is ground, too, for maintaining that, in some 
important respects, he was eonsistedt, and a better (‘oim^cllor 
than Oxford d^r^ed. He opposed the pssage of the obnoxious 
schism bill, and he seems never to have wavered in his support of 
the Hanoverian succession. 

As luck would IjiUvc it, his 8eco»id imprisonment wjm the direct 
result of his activity against the Jacobites. During a \isit to 
Scotland in the autunm of 17P2, he was much alarmed at the 
progress Jacobitism seemed to be making, and he wrote 'several 
tracts on the subject, in some of which he miMle an unfortunate 
use of his favourite a oaix m, ii ouj Huch a title as Rettmm ttgnimt 
iJie Succession of the Home of Hammr should have deccive<l no 
one; but this tract and others fumi^ed certain whigs with an 
occasion for bringing an action against him for treason. Their 
object was twofold — ^to crush Defoe and to besmirch Oxfoid, if the 
latter took any overt m^i^es ,to protect his unacknowledged 
ageni The scheme was clever, but Defoe'’s measures to eountemet 
it — ^too intricate to be described herC’—werc cleverer. lie would 
doubtl^ have come off scotfree, had he not made the tai;tieal 
mistalce of reflecting in The Review upon chief justice Parker. 
This contempt of court led to his being confined, for a few days, in 
the queen’s bench prison in May 1713. Immediately upon bis 
release, he began to edit a new trade journal il/emilor, tit tlie 
interest of Bolingbroke’s treaty of commerce, suffering The 
Review to expire quietly. There is some, though, perhaps, not 
sufficient, evidence to show that, at this time, his services wore 
controlled by Bolingbrotes rather than by Oxford ; but, towards tlie 
end of 1713, he was agmn in frequent communication with the 
latter, through whose fovour he secured a {uurdon under the groat 
seal for all past offences, thus effectuaHy stopping, for the thno, the 
sdhemes of his whig enemies. 

The year 1714 was a turning ^int for him, as well as for his 
toi^r employera. He continued MerecUor^ almost to the time of 

m 

» Perhaps jt may not be amiss to give a eoaorete iUnsUalion of Xtefoa's camiatry. 
tBus IS fcmighea by a oomptnson of the evasive langoage he tuedl In hie 4 rp««I 
(mS) with regard to his editorship of Mereator, and Uie ficaak langusfte •*»« U* 
thsore m that journal whieh he permitted himself to use ia a ehort-Uv^ trade p^per of 
1719, The Mm^atmer, whioh has escaiwd his kbliographere but was attributed to 
him by his coniempotanes and is ooitainly his Moreover,«in the Appeal, he stated 
i^JegonoaUy Uiat he had • never had any pafmeat or reward tor writing auy part’ of 
Merc^or; hut in Ids letter to Oxford of 91 Uay 1714, he wrote Xrthnr Moore, 
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^the queen’s death. The paper, together with numerous pamphlets 
of the period, including the four which form A GmercA Mi^ory^ 
of Trade, gives abundant proof of the liberality of his com- 
mercial views, although it scarcely justifies his modem admirers In 
styling him the father of free trade He also wrote voluminously 
the schism bill; and he entered into obscure 
his old enemy George Bidpath, which resulted in 
his foraung a conn^tion with «, rival Flying Po^. In this, he 
published a glowing eulogy of the new king and an indiscreet 
attack upon one of the lords regent, which led to his indictment 
for libel and, in the following year, to his trial and conviction. , How 
he escaped punishment will soon appear. Meanwhile, apparently 
with Oxford’s connivance, he published |he first of the three parte 
of his notorious apology for the administration of that statesman, 
'The Secret History of the White Staff- This w^ the signal for a 
swarm of acrimonious whig tracts, which made much capital out 
of Defoe’s careless admissions with regard to his patron’s intrigues 
with the Scottish Jacobites. A second part, in which Bolingbroke 
was treated more leniently, speedily followed, and then, at the end 
of the year 1714, Defoe’s health broke down — or else he deemed it 
expedient to pcwe as an apoplectic who had not long to live 
A full discuasiott of this tangled matter would be tedious. 
Lee, who did not know the date of publication of Defoe’s Appwd 
to Honom and Justice, thd it he of his toorst enemies, the 
masterly account of the journalist’s career which closed with 
a iMbthetic note to the effect that he had been ill for six weeks 
and was still in grave peril, seems, by aligning the tract to 
January I71f, to have fixed the date of his hero’s illness in 
November and December 1714, thus ifianaging to make the 
bibliography of Defoe square not only with these dates but 
with high conceptions of his probity. Unfortunately, it has been 
discovered that the AppeaX Vas published on 24 February 1715. 
This brings the period of the illqess into the early weeks of 1716, 
that is, into a time when, according to Lee, Crossley and a con- 
temporary of Defoe, the pamphleteer Willimn Pittis, our journalist 
was actively plying his trade. It does not follow that Defoe may 
not have been out of health about this time— his situation, with 
an expensive &mily, no fixed solirce of income, a worse tha^ 

m 

who to tko paper, bad * deolined any consideration for it e?er &hxm 

I#ady Bay Iasi* There i#!ittle reason to^oabt that Befoe was a poorly paid editor; 

* but it IS very certain that hie relations with Mmator were much closer than he 
readers of that periodical to beheTe« 


in opposition to 
intngnes against 
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dtoubtfal reputation and an indictment for libel liaiijpng over him*, 
ndgiit well have undermined an even stronger constitution than 
has; but it does seem to be clear that, on Oxford’s repudiating 
the WhUe Staff Defoe publishdSi several others designed to 
throw dust round the ikhole c()ntio\ers) and to minimise his own 
part In it, and that, these attempts failing, he wrote his Ajifpealf 
upon which he expended all the ipources of his geniul for 
casuistry, without tmeoeeding in changing the opinions of his com 
temporaries one iota. It Is a proof of His literary skill, however, 
that this adroit and moving pamphlet has misled many a eouilding 
biographer and uninformed modem reader. 

Belief in a serious brejikdown of Defoe’s health is rendered 
almost ridiculous by an (Examination of his bibliogniphj . certain 
and plausible, for the year 1714 It contains at least tiiirty 
pimphlejs and tVo thick volumes, the first instalments of Fhe 
Fami^f In^metor and of a Hietiory of the Ware of Charles XU 
of Sweden. No newspaper now taxed his 'pen for ri^lar contri- 
butums, be had to support, his, family and, perhaps, drown hk 
apprehensions se to the trial awaiting him, and he liad every 
inducement to display his loyaltj^. Hence, a multitude of 
certain and suspected tracts on nearly every phase of afikir^ 
especially on the rebellion of the autumn. Meanwhile, In July, 
he had been convicted of libel- ; but sentence liad not been 
passed. It never was passed, proimbly because Deftm managed, 
through an appealing letter and by pointing to numerous loyal 
pamphlets, to secure the favour of that very chief justice Parker 
whom he had offended in 1713. Parker introduced him, as a 
-valuable secret agent and Journalist, to Ixird Townshend, tibe 
principal secretary of State. A bargain was 8(Cion struck, the gist 
of wMch wasfbat Defoe should continue to pass as a tory journalist 
still labouiii^ under the displeesum of the government, and tbat» 
as such, he riiould edit mildly tory periodicals and secure employ- 
m(mt with 'more rabid Jacobite ^igan% in order that he might be 
able to tone down or suppress treaimnable articles and keep 
the administration posted upon what was going on In Jacobite 
orcles. The arrangement seems to have lasted for some ton ymm, 
1716 — 26, and, by his discovery of the letters attesting it, Lee 
fOMJceeded, not only in showing'that the older biographerB.were in 
error in supporing that Itefoe’s activity as a political joutmllat 
had ceased with queen Anne’s death, \m% also^in disiiitenring from 
^e newspapers of the time, particularly frmn the weekll^ pub- 
lished hy Mist and Applebe^ a mara of articles surely from Defoe’s 
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pen and illustratave of his not inconsiderable powers as an e^yist. 
%is chief activity as a spy dates from 1716 to 1720 and is mainly 
connected with the office of the Jacobite publisher, Nathaniel 
Mist. Whether he was Mist’s good or evil genius, whether, 
as Lee opined, Mist tried to kill Defoe on discovering his tr^hery 
and pm«ued him maliciously for many years, whether, on the 
other hand, Defoe’s gradual abandonment of journalism was not 
due to advancing years and? the, competition of jonnger men, are 
qu^laons we cannot discuss here. It seems enough to say thaiv 
prior to, and throughout, his short career as a writer of fiction, 
Defoe was almost pretematuraliy active as a journalist and 
juimphleteer. 

His tracts for the year 1717 alone are sufficiently numerous and 
discreditable to warrant all that his contemporaries said of him as 
a mercenary sciibbler. To this bad year, that of his exemplaiy 
Memoirs oftM Church of Scotkmd, belong his forged Mtmttcs of 
MesnarnTf his unpnncipled tracts against Toland, his impertinent 
and, in the main, overlooked contributions to the Bangonan con- 
troversy. As remarkable; howevW, as his industry, his versatility, 
his unscrupulonsnesa and his impudence, is the confidence some 
modem students, notably Lee, have been able to maintain in him. 
Many of his tracts belonging to this period have been rejected 
because of the assumption th%t Defoe was too virtuous or too 
dignified to have written them, or that no mortal man could 
have written so much. It may be safely held that Defoe was 
cai»hle of writing almost anything, and that few pens have ever 
filled with greater facility a larger number of sheets. On the 
other hand, no condemnation of Defoe the spy and scribbler is 
just that does not also include stat^men who, like Townshend 
and Stanhope, employed him, rivals, who, like Toland and Abel 
Boyer, were for ever hounding him, religious controversialists who 
set him a bad example and partisan publishers and public who 
suffered themselv^ to be exploited by him. With aU*his foults, 
he was probably the most libera! and versatile writer of his age ; 
with his comparative freedom from rancour, he seems a laiger and 
more humane figure than any of the more aristocratic men of letters 
that limked down on him, including Pope and Swift ; tifiough an 
Ishmedl, he managed to secure comfort for his fenuly and a partial 
amn^iy^* for himself in his old agSb; and he wrote the most authenric^ 
and wiMy read clame of his generation. 

Our reference ix>*M&bimon. 0%moe laings us to 25 April 171% 
the date of the publication of the first part of that immoriaP 
B. h XX. CH. I 2 
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story. Defbe was aeariy sixty years old, but ho had hitlicrt<i written 
almost aothing that would have preserved his Jiame for the genera? 
public. During the next five years, most of his fiction was 
to be composed, aud, during the ensuing sis, he was to become 
perhaps the most extraordinarily prolific old man in tlie history 
of English literature. Although he never ceased to be a Journalist 
and i>amphleteer, he liecaine, for the last eleven 5 ears of his life, 
primarily a writer of books, and q^pcrially of fiction, 'file change 
has surprised many, and a woixl or two must be given to an attempt 
to describe in outline his evolution. 

Although there is evidence that Defoe was ratlier widely rrad 
in English belles kttre», particularly in Rochester ami other authors 
of the restoration, there is little or no (Krect evidence that he 
was a side reader of fiction. It would bo rash, however, to assume 
that he had not' dipped into some of the repnnted EHrabethan 
romances; that he had not tried to rmul one or more of the in- 
terminable heroic romances, whether in the original French or in 
English versions or imitations ; that he was ignorant of tfiio coouc 
and the satiric anti-romanc^, or that he had not read with some 
enjoyment the novels of his oivn time~the stories of intrigue by 
Aphra Belm, the highly coloured pictures of the court aud of the 
aristocracy by Mrs Manley, and the attempts at domestic fiction 
by Mrs Eliza Haywood and other more or less forgotten women. 
If some bibliographers are right, we must hold that ho wrote more 
than one tract which shows the influence of Mra Mauley's ATw 
AUdmJtis, and that he translated at least one pIcansMjue story, 
abW Olivier’s Life and Advmtures nf Signior Mns^i (1709, 
1713). It is much more certain, however, that he must have been 
familiar with lives of erinunais, with cliapbooks and compilations 
such as those of Nfatkmiel Crouch fit Burton ’), with the work of 
Bunyan and with The Tcdkr and The S^g&Aator. In othcHr words, 
it is chiefly to the popular narratives of his day and to con- 
tributory 'forms like the ^ay and biography that Defoe oyes 
whatever in his fiction is not dufe to his own genius and experience 
as a writer. 

As a matter of factr-setting aside the possibility that he trans- 
lated the story of Bozelli and even added a somewliat (luostionable 
^ai^ndix to the edition of 1713 and a CmtmmMm, in 1724 — one 
*oan find in Defoe’s writings, pxipr to 1719, grounds for believing 
that he may have evolved into a novelist of adventine and of low 
life with comparatively little irgi^htedness fo previous writers of 
"fiction. He had had great practice in writing strmglitforward 
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prose since 1697 ; and, by 1706 — witness Mn Fea?— he had learned 
I 10 W to make his reporting vivid and credible by a skilftil use of , 
circumstantial detaii In his political allegory 2%e 
he had l^gun, though crudely, to use his ima^nation on an 
extended sra-le, and he had already, in The Shortest Way, dis- 
played only too well his gijfts as an impersonator. In some of the 
tracts written between 1710 and 1714, notably in the two parts of 
The Secret History of the O^ober Glvb, he had shown great 
ability in satiric portraiture and considerable* skill in reporting 
speeches and dialogua In 1715, he had introduced some mild 
religious fiction into The FamUy Imtrmtor, and, three years 
later, in the second part of this l^ok, he had made still greater 
use of this element of interest In the same year, 1715, he had 
assumed the character of a quaker in 'some of his tracte; and, 
since 1711, he had been publishing predictions* supposed to be 
made by a second-sighted highlander. Again, m 1715* he had 
d^Mcribed the career ©f Charles XII of Sweden as though he 
himself were ‘A Scots Gentleman in the Sweifish Service’; and 
there is reason to believe'that, in the following year, he wrote, as 
‘A Rebel,’ a tract dealing with the rebellion in Scotland. In 
1717, he skilfully assumed the character of a Turk who was 
shocked by the intolerance displayed by Englidi Christians in the 
Bangorian controvemy, and it spems almost certain that, in 1718, 
he wrote for Taylor, the publisher of Bobimon Gmsoe, a continua- 
tion of the^ I/etters <rf the famous TmMsh Spy. Finally, when it 
is remembered that, in 1718, he was contributing to Misfs, week 
by week, letters from fictitious coirespondents, that his wide 
reading in geography had given him a knowledge of foreign 
countries, particularly of Africa and both,Ameri<»s and that he 
had long since shown himself to be a skilful purveyor of instruc- 
tion and an adept at understanding the character of the average 
man, we begin to see that, giv#n an incident like the experiepci^ 
of .Alexander Selkirk and an inerting desire to make money 
throng his pen in order to portion his daughters, we have a 
plausible explanation of the evolution of Defoe the novelist out of 
Defoe the journalist and miscellaneous writer. 

The* immediate and permanent popularity of Bobrnmn Onme 
is a commonplace of literary history. Defoe, who had a keen eye 
for his i^ket, produced, in aboqf. four months, The Farther Ad- * 
rmtm-es of hk hero, which had some, thou^ 1«9^ vogm, and, a 
year later, Seriom dyrmg the lAfe omd Smprigmg 

Adm/dmres of Mobmson Gnme, a volume of <K®ays which had no” 
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voym at all. The original pjirt, Tim Btmwje mid Surprizing 
Adventure, at once stirred up acrimonious critics, but, also, at* 
tracted many imitators and, in the course of yejiw, )>ccame the 
occasion of legends and fantaatic theoi6<^ All theae—for exwnple, 
the story that Harley was the real author of the Ixiok — may be 
dismiss^ without hesitation. Almost etpialiy without foundation, 
despite his oivn statements, is the notion that Rdbiiimn Crm^ is 
an alle^iy of Defoe’s life. It mpy even be doubted whether he 
ever hawked his nWuseript about in order to secure a publisher. 
Some things, however, may be considered certain with regard to 
this cla^ic. Defoe wrote it primarily for the edification; rather 
thau*for the delectation, of his readers, although he did not cvaide 
giving them pleasure and although, assuredly, he took j)U'aHiu e him- 
self in his own creation. ' It is equally clear that, in many of its 
pages, Defoe the»writer of pious manuals is to he discovered ; i» 
others, iSefoe the student of geography and of vohunes of voyagt^; 
in others, Defoe the minute observer and reporter. The book is a 
product that might have been expected from the journalist we 
know, save only for the centitul ^rtion Of the story, the iMirt that 
makes it a world classic, the account of Crusoe alone on his 
island. Here, to use a phrase applied by Bruncti^re to Balaac, 
Defoe displays a power of which he had given but few indientions, 
the power to make alive. This power to make ali^e is not to be 
explained by emphasis upon Defoe’s command of convincing details 
or by any other stock phrase of criticism. It is a gifj^ of genius, 
denied to preceding English writers of prose fiction, displayed by 
Defoe himself for a few years in a small number of tmoks, and 
rarely equalled since, although after him the secret of writing an 
interesting and well constructed tale of adventure was more or 
less an open one. The form of his story could be imitated, but not 
its souL The universal appeal implied in the realistic account of 
tihe..8ttcciwfhl straggle of one man against the pitiless foro^ of 
nature was something no one else could imfmrt to -a book, of 
adventnre, something Defoe himself never (^ught again. It Is 
this that links BoMnson Crime with the great poems of the 
world and makes it perhaps the most indisputable EngVuh classic 
of modem times, however little of a poel^ in a true sense, its 
author may have been. 

That BcHmm Crime was ^tten ‘afl in the day's work* is 
clear to the student of Defoe's biblii^raphy for 1719, which bi- 
cludes, in addition, an att»ck qn bishop Htedly, a biograpliy of 
baron de Qoerbs, a tract on stock-jobbing — precursor of iwawy 
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mmphletB on the South Sea Babble — a life of captain Avery, 
Introducing the long series of tracts devoted to pirates, and other 
criminals, an sw^unt of that extraordinary prodigy Dickoiy 
Cronke, otherwise known as*the Dumb Philosopher,’ contributions 
to Mermrim PoUticm, Mists, The WhtUhaU Evening Post, and 
a new paper founded by Defoe, The Daily Post— -hut the list 
seerbs endless. There is little reason, however, for believing that he 
kept his copy by him and {mured it forth at ^cially fovourable 
times, or that he had a ‘tiouble ’ whose style is undistinguishable 
from his. He was, rather, the most practised and versatile journalist 
and hadk writer of the day, known to publishers as willing to turn 
every penny, unhampered by regular oflScial or commercial em- 
ployment, and obliged to keep up his income in order that he 
might continue, as daring the past five or six years, to live at 
Stoke Newington in a condition approacliinif affluence. One 
change, however, as has been noted, is apparent m Defoe’s literary 
habits during the lasf tw'elve years of his life. Throughout his 
early career, the pamphlet wa% thp form of composition best 
adapted to his genius, and’ the books he attempted were somewhat 
laboured and amorphous. During his later period, while he still 
wrote pamphlets freely, he tended more and more to the production 
of elaborate books, in the construction of whidi, despite continual 
lapses into garrulity, he displayed remarkable skill Except for 
the summer journeys, wluch, from 1722 to 1725, may be presumed 
to have famished him witli materials for that delightful and in- 
valuable guidebook in three volumes, A Tom thro' the Whole Island 
of Great Britain, and for short periods when he was disabled by the 
stone, Defoe’s old s^e^ up to the autumn of 1729, must have been 
that of an animated writing machine. Was ho seeking to dull the 
pangs of conscience, or to live down a scandalous past ? Probably 
the latter, and, more probably still, to lay by money for his 
daughter Hannah, who was oertain to be an old maid. «« 

} The next book of importance after the two parts of EoHnmi 
Qmme was The History of the L^e and A dmntures of Mr Dmem 
ComplfM, the deaf mad dumb conjurer, which app^red at the 
end ot April 1720. A bibliographical mystery hangs over Ibis 
curiom production as well as over other bwks and tracts relaring 
to Campbell That Itefoe is the* main author of the original. 
History and of a pEuuphlet entitled The WrimMy Demm (1728) 
seems clear : that he may have been aided in the first of these 
either by William fiond or by Mra Him Haywood is probabloj^ 
and that he hid nothing to do with the other works relatingjto 
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Campbell, save, possibly, the posthumous fiecret Meimim of 1732, 
is likely. In May 1720 came the book, which, together with / 
Jmmul of the Plagm Ymr (1722), shows that Befoe iKw^essefl, 
not only a genius for producing effects of verisimilitude, hut, also, 
a considerable share of something which it is hard to distinguish 
from historical imagination This is, of course, The Meimim of n 
Cuvailer, the absorbing story of the w'urs in Gemany and Eiiglhnd, 
for the accuracy which so many uhtraiucd iiersons have Imen 
willing to vouch that some critics have assumed for It a su{)crfiuous 
manuHciipt source. A month later apiieared that fine example of 
the %!tion of adventure. The Life, AtfmUitreif and Piroem of 
GtA Fmmm Captmn Smjkton, which is a proof at once of i ieffie's 
extensive knowledge of geography and of his |K>wer to e.v:tend his 
imagination, not only back into the past, as in The Memttire ofn 
Cmedier^hnt oulrinto the r^ons of the far away and the strange, 
Singleton also holds attention by that intcr^t in criminals which 
Defoe naturally began to display in greater degree so soon as he 
formed his six years’ editoris^ connection with John Appiebee, the 
chosen publisher of the confessions and biographies of noted male- 
fectors. It has, moreover, another link with Defoe’s nc\t great 
book, The Fortmm and Misfortmm of the Faniom Mod Fdtnden 
(January 1722), for, in Singleton, wo find Defoe lieginning to 
&play a power of characterisation which is seen in very respect- 
aide measure in Moll Flanders and, also, in Colonel Jaeque and 
Boxam,. It is, however, as a realistic picture of low, life in the 
laige that M(M Flanders is supreme, just as the book of the next 
month, PeMgkm Courtship, is the unapproachable classic of 
middle class smugness and piety. It is pious middle class folk 
that figure in the two books devoted to the great plague ; but it is 
the pestilence itself that dominates our imagination and tilts us 
with unstinted admiration for Defoe’s realistic power. That power 
is seen to a 1 m« extent in The Inipimietd Hisdong qf PdkT Akmmt 
tJm Premtt Omr ofMmcovg and in The Ptiidorg mul Rmmrke^e 
Life <tf the tndg SomtmMe dcionel Jaeque ; but, so long as the 
latter book Iws readers, Obarles Lamb’s pnnse of the affecting 
picture of the little thief will command grateful assent If Lapb haul 
gone ferther and asserted that the year 1722, the year of 
^FUmders, of Bdigious Oom’tehip, of the Ihie Prqparat^qm and 
A Jowned of the Plague Year, of The MiMevg of Peter de (hmt, 
and of Cedond Jaeque, was the greatest omme ndrdhUU in the 
career of any English writer, wIn) would h^fe been rash emoi^h 
to^y him nay? 
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The next year is almost a blank unless we accept indecorous 
contributions to a controversy about the use of cold water as al 
specific in fevem — and an undignified Defoe is a person of vihom 
some credulous students will form no conception. By March 
1724, however, we have our prolific and masterly writer once 
more, for that is the date of T/ic Fortunate Mistress, better known 
ml^Qoana, the story in which Defoe makes his greats advance, 
not a very great one after’all, |oward the construction of a well 
ordered plot This, also, is the year of one*of the best of his 
sociological works, his treatise on the servant question, TM Great 
L<m qf Subordination Considered, as well as of the first volume 
of the Tom> Before the jmt closed, he had written his popular 
tracte on Jack Sheppard, and the last of his generally accepted 
works of fiction, A New Voyage round the World, notable for its 
.description of the lower parts of South America* and for the proof 
it affords that its author’s powers of narration and desciiption were 
on the wane. From P725 to his death, Defoe is a writer of books 
of miscellaneous information rather than a pioneer novelist, jet 
there is reason to believe that 'he ^id not abandon the field of 
narration so entirely as has been generally held. The Four Years 
YQ/yayes of Capt Gmrge Roberts (1726), may be, in considerable 
measure, the dull record of the experiences of a real seaman, but 
it bears ahn<»t certain traces, of Defoe’s hand. The far more 
interesting Memoirs of Captain George Carleton (1728) has for its 
nominal hpro a man who is known to have existed, and who may 
have taken a direct or indirect share in its composition ; but it is 
now clear, almost beyond dispute, that the shaper of Carleton’s 
book, the writer who has vitiated many of the accounts given of 
the career of Peterborough in Spain, is* not dean Swift, as has 
been acutely argued, but our protean scribbler Daniel Defoe. It 
is less certain, perhaps, that Defoe, in 1729, performed for Robert 
Drury’s entertaining Jourmd of his captivity in Madagasi^ pre- 
cisely the services he had rendered to Carleton’s M&mirs ; but 
there is very strong evidence to Support this view, which is that of 
Pasfield Oliver, the latest editor of the book 

But, apparently, there was no limit, save d^th, to Defoe's 
producriveness. Accordingly, we mast pass over, with scarcely a 
word, ^e numerous pamphlets and volumes of the yeare 1726 — ^31, 
The most important of ike tractsitre those of a sodologleal character, 
for example, the astoni^ingly suggestive AuguOa Triwnphems : or 
tke Way to mahe^London fh^ Most Flmtrislnng CUy in ^ 
Universe. The mo^ interesting and important of the books is, 
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most surelift The Cwnj^te EiiffUsh Tfotfeiotutn, which, for vnricty^ 
«i of information, slirewd practical wisdom, engaging gan n!ouHni*»«H* 
and sheer carrying power of errsj vcnmcular is nothing 

short of a masterpiece Charles Iiainl> seems to have Iwen rather 
feintastic m discovenng in it a source of corruption for ita author’s 
countrymen The book has prolmbij conuiitwl just as many 
promising young men im Roxana — see the exemplary of 

Lee’s biography of^Defoe— has ret^ainfetl waywnre! youug women. 
Next to Tfm Tmdxmian in interest, hobio' would place the curioiw 
group of books dealing in a half sceptical, lialf crechikuw aiul 
altogether gossippiug, hishion with occult subjects —F/ir iHiliUeni 
Eistorff of the Devtl, A Stfutm of Maifk and 4 b on thx 
History and Reality qf 4 pimritions Cthers, with tput4‘ a» much 
reason, will prefer A Plan qf the English Commeire, or that 
sound and well written treatise Tim Complete English L'cnflc«i«ii,* 
which, ironically enough, was left imximpleto and was not puhlisliKl 
until about twenty years ago. The wiser lorer of fjuajiit and 
homely books will read, or, at least, glance over, all the priKluidioiw 
of Defoe’s last years on which he can laj? his liands, will wish that 
the world might see a collected edrtioii of them and will not 
allow the biographers to persuade him that thera was any marked 
falling off in the old man's productivity, save for a mysterious 
period which stretched from the autumn of 17:29 to the midsummer 
of 1730. 

What happened to Defoe during these months we d(t.not know 
and probably shall not know unless new documents unex{Mictediy 
come to light. In the spnng of 1729, he liad marries! his favourite 
daughter Sophia to the naturalist Henry Ikiker ; in the aiitumit, 
he had been taken ill, just as the opening i»ge« of The Cmnpiete 
English GetUkman were going tlirough the prosa, In Angitsl 
1730, he was writing from Kent to his son-in-law llaker a letter 
frdl oL complaints about his own bad health, bis sufferings at the 
hands of asdoked enemy and his betrayal by one of hiif soita It 
seems likel;^ that he had traiieferred some property to bis eldest 
son, on condition that tiie latter would provide for hie 

mothw and her unmarried daughters, but tiiat the sWfty Kon of 
a shifty fether had not lived up to his obligationa it is certain 
for some reason or other, the home at Newington, a iileeMUit 
o:^ according to Baker's d^ripiion, had Inicn broken up after 
Di^oe’s Recovery from his illness in the autumn of 1729. it seems 
pao^ble' tnat.; he. believed it necessary to*separate from Ida 
ainily and to lake refuge in London and, later, in Kent. Was he 
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the victim of haUudiiations— had he any real enemy whose 
*ina!ice he must avoid — was he trying, as he had tried before the 
marriage, to elude certain financial demands made by the <anny 
Baker — had he reverted to fee practice of his early manhood and 
engaged in hazardous speculations ? Who can tell ? AH that we 
now i^em to know definitely is that, during the autumn of 173^ and 
the^early winter of 1731, he was writing pamphlets and revising 
books in a way that indicat(»littl« falling off of energy and absolutely 
no decay of mental powers, and that, on 26 April 1731, he died of 
a lethargy at his lodgings in Ropemaker’s alley, Moorfieids, not fer 
from where he was bom. , 

He was bnried in what is now BunMll fields. The newspapere 
of the day took slight, bnt not unfavourable, notice of his death ; his 
library was sold in due course , his reputation as a writer went into 
a partial eclipse which lasted until the close of the centpry ; and 
then, mimhUe dictu, he was hailed by admiring biographers and 
critics, pot mcmly as U great wiitei*, but as a consistent patriot 
and a Christian hero. Of late, iji hag become impossible to view 
him, as a man, in any such’ favourable light ; but it seems probable 
that lie was more sinned agaidst than sinning, and it is coming to be 
more and more admitted that, as a writer and an important figure 
. of his age, he is second only to Swift, if even to him. Some incline 
to regard Mm as the most wonderfully endowed man of his times, 
seeing in him a master journalist, an adroit and influential 
politician with not a few of the traits of a statesman, an econo- 
mist of sound and advanced views, a purveyor of miscellaneous 
information vast in its range smd practical in its bearings, an 
unequalled novelist of advmiture and low life and, last but not 
least, a writer whose homely raciness has not been surpassed and 
a man the fascinating mystery of, whose personality cannot be 
exhausted. It is impo^ble to sum him up, but those who are 
not satisfied with calling him ‘the author of Rcbimon Omeoe’ 
may conteftt themselves with affirming that he is the latest of 
plebeian genins^ 
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tBTEELE AN» AblHB(»X 

Steele and Addison are writers of talent who rwe almost 
to genius because they intuitiTely collalxjrat^xl with thh spirit 
of their age. ITiey carae to Ijondon at a time when, fjuite ajsirt 
from politics, society a as divided into two elaases, apjmrcnlly so 
irreconcilable that they Hceiued like two uatiunii Ow the one side 
was the i» 3 innant*of the old order, which still cherished the renas- 
cence ideals of self-assertion and irresponsibility and had rcgaine*! 
prominence at the restoration. They folltiVed the old fip*hi»M of 
ostentation and self-almndon»»en|,fightiiigd«elH on iwints of hmitair. 
Tying with each other in quip and raillery, psing iw athcista and 
jeering at sacred things, loTc-makinl with extravagant odea wid 
compliments, applauding immoral plays, while the more violent, the 
‘gulls’ and ‘roarers,’ roamed througli the town in search otr 
victims to outrage or assault. The women, in these higher eirelca, 
read and thought of little but erotic Frencli minances, wore false 
eyebrows and ptch^, painted themselves, gcstictiiated with their 
frns and ey^ intrigu^ in politics and passed the time in daltianee. 
But, on the other hand, the citizens of London, who, since Tudor 
tim«i, had stood aloof from culture and corruption, were now no 
longer the unconsideitd masses. Each new expansion of trade 
gave them a fresh hold on society, while the dvil war, which had 
deriimated or rained the noldllty, conferred on the middle ciaw 
a poHiioal importance of which thfeir fathers had never dreamt. 
As a rale,*inember8 of the citizep clat» who have risen ill the scitdal 
scale intermarry with the aristocracy and imitate the nmnnera, aiid 
€»peda% the vices, of the class into which they enter. But, in the 
great political revolution of the seventeenth century, merchants and 
traders had triumphed thrctngh their moral character cveu more 
than by their material prosprity. Tiie time had come wbettEnglMid \ 
was weary of all the medieval filnatidstn, inutality and prejudice 
whichhad risen to the surface in the dvil war.and itwm thedtiaen 
Class, apart from the zealots •on both rides, which had fint 
upheld moderation. The feud which Greene, a centuiy befon^ 
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had syiuboiisod as a quaint dispute between the vdvet breeches i 
%nd doth brexdm entered upon its last phase. Votaries of** 
CaroUne elei^nce and dissipation had become a set apart They still 
had all the glamour of wealth and fashion; but they had lost their 
influence on the civilization of the country. The middle class had 
broken away from their leademhip and had pressed forward to the 
froht mnk of national pro^t^s. It has aJr^y been shown ^ bow they 
had trodden down the relioi of p less humane ^d less r^onable 
age, reforming the laws for debt and the administration of prisons, 
refuting the superstition of witchcraft, attacking scholasticism in 
the universities and founding the Royal Society — nay, mor§, how 
the more enlightened had pleaded fora purer and simpler morality, 
for gentler manners, for a more modest yet dignified self-respect. 
To the superficial observer, these protests and appeals must have 
eounded like isolated voices in a confused multitude. Jn reality, 
they were indications of a new civilization which was already 
fermentjng underneath. A new London had spnuig up since the 
great fire and, with it, a generation 9! Londoners whose tempera- 
ment and occujmtions led them to form a standard of culture, 
honour and religion peculiar to themselves. Such progress is the 
work of a whole class. It is never initiated by individuals, though 
,one or two thinkers are generally needed to give form and ex- 
pression to the tendencies of the rest In this case, the victory of 
‘cloth breeches’ was not complete until Steele and Addison had 
discovered.in what quarter to look for the movement and in what 
form to reveal to men their own id^. These writers saw further ‘ 
and deeper tihan their contemporaries, be<».nse each, according to 
his own character, had firat been bom a^n. 

• 

It was Steele who led the way. Nature had endowed him with 
the instincts and temperament of one of king Charles Fs cavaliers. 
He had the same generosity, love of pleasure, restlessness, chmlry 
and tincture of classical culture. Like many others of *ttiis class, 
he was extremely impiessionable*, but, unlike his prototypes, he 
lived in an t^e when recklessness and self-indulgence, though still 
fashionable in some circles ran counter to the better tmodencies of 
the rime. Thus, the conviviality and gallantry which were popular 
in the guardroom caused him many searehmgs of heart, when 
confront^ by the disapproval oib scholars and moralista In such 
moments of inward discontent, the gay life of the capital lc»t its 
glamour ; the puriteif spirit came over him,and be perceived that the 

* AnUt voL xvi, 3SS— 97 
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; dissipation of the young maii-about-town aaS) at best, a j)o«e a*^*i 

‘ the moral teaching of the ancients a lamentaWe protection against 
the temptation of the senses. Cicero, Seneca and Plutarch had 
proved persuasive inonitora to inanj’ a Jacobean and C.aroline 
essayist, because the renascence had endowed the dasHies with 
almost scriptural authority. But, though Steele lielongetl to the 
class which still clung to these gJiid^ from rea|>e<*t for the old 
times, he also cauj^e daily into ccmtact with the new enlightened 
reli^on of the middle claas. He committed to i»ai»er the thoughts 
which passed through his mind in these moments of reflection and 
publighed them in 1701 for the edification of otliers under llie title 
The Christian Hero. 

This booklet is an attempt to {lersuade eflueatcd men intii 
accepting the Bible as a moral eomwcllor. Steele deucriheH how 
Cato, Oa^r, Brutus and Cassius died, and argues tliat heathen 
philosophy failed ^h in the great crisis of his life. He then 
tells over again the .story of the creation ef Adam and I'he and 
how, after their fall, men bec|me corrupt and so a prey to ambition 
and the love of ostentation.' This deiiendciice on the applause 
of the world is, to Steele, the iwt* of all evil ; even the Idles 
which young fellows tell of debauches and Hcductions are proniptwl 
by ‘fame’; even ‘heathen virtues, which were little else but dis- 
guised or artificial pa^ioiis (since^he good was in fame) must ris^ 
or &U with disapi^mintment or succesa’ Christ, and then i;lt f*aui, 
by their labours and death, fiirst brought men help, tenniihig them 
that the true guide iii conduct is conscience, ^fan sms or naflenw 
through dependence on the world ; he is savefl bj the liiwardn<Ms 
and self-effikcement of Christianity. In the spiritual distresa which 
drove Steele to wnto ihis {lamphlet, he hmi leami to tliiiik for 
himself. The description of Eve’s croalton‘ shows Hiat ho bad 
studied Milton, then an unfashionable author; the {sissagi* on 
chivalrous r^pect for women’s virtue was a defiance to the owt- 
ventiondity which regarded immorality as a sign of l%b spirits ; 
ibe advice that a man should do* a kindness as if he would * radber 
have his generoMty appear an enlarged self-Io^e tihaii a*difibidve 
bounty ' was a new ideal for good taste; in bis contention that Hie 
felse ideals of society led men to err, he touched the tnie wealmessl 
times. 

Tims, Ckrietim Hero is important because it foresinulows 
Steele’s me^e to his age. ^ut, though the book paped throngh 
a second ^iiion within the sam^year and continued to lie impular 

* Oh*p. n. 
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with readers of a cerf^ religious temperament, it was not other- 
wise a success. Hie pr^perous middle class, busy with the peaceful 
round of city life, did not need to be warned against choosing 
Caesar or Bratus for their* model or Seneca for tbeir spiritual 
pastor. Nor, again, if they ever opened this little manual of 
mutations, would they find it clearly explained how the self- 
sa(^fice of St Paul and the divinity of Christ could guide them 
amid the thousand little perpjiexities of th^ir growing social 
system. Steele semonised on heroism to readers who were 
interested in manners, and deserved the fate 'that from bdng 
thought no nndelightful comjmnion, he was soon reckot),ed a 
disagreeable fellow V 

This missionary spirit, when roused, impelled him to other forms 
of expression. Having not yet found his peculiar bent, he was 
inevitably attracted to the drama. During a century, cojnedy and 
tragedy, with intervals of repression, had been one of the most 
popular ^outlets for an*author and must have seemed exactly the 
medium for a man with Steele’s sense of humour and knowledge 
of character. Besides, th*e moral movement among the people, 
wliich had been influencing Steele, had also caught the theatre. 
Sir Bichard Blackmore and Jeremy Collier® were calling for a 
pure and reformed drama, and so Steele's conscience, as well as his 
tastes, urged him to put his ideas ou the stage. Since the restora- 
^on, writers of comedies had aimed at brilliance and clevemesa 
As the conyt was amused at cuckoldry, they represented seducers 
and seduced aa endowed with all the wit, ingenuity, or beauty which 
society admired, while intrigues lading to adultery could always 
be rounded off into a well constructed, if somewhat unoriginal, 
plot. Steele wont over the same ground— Jove, courtship, xharried 
life, intrigue; his purpose, however, was avowedly to paint virtue 
and vice in their true colours Following the example of 
Molifere, from whom he bonrowed freely, he covered hi&Jbad 
charaetcra'with ridicule and confusion. But he was nOt content 
to let them occupy the front of*the stage, as Molihre had dona 
He wished to chamj^on virtue ; so his villains, for the most parf^ 
are miijor characters, dismissed with humiliation at the deniotiewMt, 
while his leading figures are quite ordinary people, whose careers 
b«^n aqd end in the ti iunqjh of homely virtuea Such charact^ 
however desirable in a book of devotions, lack true cdmic Inters^ 
aod Steele was obliged to lead his h^oes and heroines through 

* Mr Steeit’i ApeU^firr SaHUlf a»<I ku Wnti^», 1714. 
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series of domestic calamities and surpriww, in order to snwtAin 
sympathy. In The, Funeral, or Grief-A-la-imdr {U{»1 ), his first ano 
best constructed comedy, the defunct Lord Brampton iia« to be kept 
secretly alive all through the play, n: order to shame his worldly 
widow’s eiyoyment of affluence and freedom, ami to reward Ids 
daughters’ two suitors. In The Li/iuff Laver ( I/O.-B, copial fwun 
Corneille’s Menteiir, young Bookwit liecomcs drank, then fi|^ht« 
and appears to kfii his ri^al, is siirested, Huttcra all the of 
remorse and the horrors of Newg»ite and, after this grumuue 
lesson against inteniix'rajice and duelling, leanw tlmt his vieitni 
still lives and ends by marrying the sweetheart whom 1ie had 
courted with a fidelity rare on the sbjge. In fitr Temier 
Husband (1705), the third and hwt of .Steele's plays at this 
period of his career, he rises to one of Molii*re'.s leading ideas, 
in the copceptioir that a son tyrannised till manhood in a lioorisb 
home will end by deceiving his father and contracting ii foolish 
marriage, and that a ^rl, left to the companionship of French 
romances, will become a ‘ Qpixqte in petticoats.’ But, when the 
elder Clerimout is repiescntml as deHi^tching his mistreKH, 
disguised as a gallant, to tempt ther virtue of bis wife and then, 
on the failure of the seducer, tearfully seeking a reconeiliafioii, 
all dramatic propriety is sacrificed, in order to give a by no mrans 
convincing picture of conjugal tenderness. Such was the lone 
which the moral movement of queen Anne’s reign intradneed into 
the theatre, and, since succeeding dramatists came ^nder this 
infiuenc^ Steele may be regarded as the founder of sentimental 
comedy ^ Unhappily, as in the owe of most comedies with a 
purpose, plots are sacrificed to the moral, and, apart from im- 
probability of incident, Steele’s plays show but little of tlmt 
correctneffi of construction which the age exacted. 

H Steele’s dramatic work added scant laurels to bis ropatetion, 
it wmof the fibrst important^ in forming his mind. He had come 
to his task with the same stock of id^ as had aorsed htmUn 
comiHMiBg The Christum Hero, But, as a playwright, he had 
to make these ideas talk and act He bad to penetrate be-' 
neath the snrfece of lif^ and to show how often a profbqeHon or 
training degrades a man; how servants inevitably become mimics 
of their masters’ excess^ and frivolities , how women, who aie 
untrained in the serious responsibilities of life, Ml victiiiu 
to fnlsome adulation and often end in a mandt^ of coavcmieoee; 
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bow the best of them, for lack of moral sense, become 
%rani>ical and &stidioiis before wedlock, and how othera prey 
like vampires on their deluded husbands. Ibus, Steele had 
learnt to look inside the domestic circle and to note how fashion 
and conventionality were warping the natural goodness of his 
fellow creaturm Here and there, he hints at the conception of the 
purer and simpler, though mther emotional, family life which he 
was a^rwards to depict But, |is we have seen, comddy was not 
a suitable medium for teaching of this nature. Although an 
atmosphere of earnest enquiry and reflection had formed itself 
in Iionekm, and had reached the stage, the public of the jf»Iay- 
house was not yet in a mood for social and moral speculation. 
It still expected wit and amusement Steele had yet to discover 
where the world of thought that embodied the qualities which he 
had in mind was to be found, and how he was to«,pproa( 5 ^ it 
He discovered it five years later in the coffeehouses. Here 
could Ip met serious-minded, progressive citizens, who were 
steadily outnumbering and overbearing the votaries of the old 
social regime. Matthew 'Arnold* has said that, when ‘ England 
entered the prison of Puritanism,' it ‘ turned the key on its in- 
tellectual progress for two hundred yeara’ In reality, it was 
precisely this clas^ made up of inheritors of puritan narrown^ 
and perseverance, whidb create4u new culture for England out of 
its coffeehouse It has already been shown ^ how Londoners, as 
early as thp protectorate, began to assemble in these rendezvous 
and how, by daily intercourse, they learned to feel interest in each 
other’s msmnera and habits of thought As they cared little for 
the more fidvolous diversions of the capital, they tended more and 
more to seek the pleasures of news and coaversation, until, by the 
be^nning of the eighteenth century, coffeehouses Imd become the 
most striking feature of London life®*. Men who gathered day 
after day in these resorts were not only interested in their, cora- 
{laiiions’ ideas and demeanour ; they cultivated an eye for trivial 
actions and utterances, a gift for investigating other people’s 
prejudices and partialities, and they reisdized the pleasure of 
winning their way into the intricaci^ of another man’s mind. 
Hence, they acquired a new attitude towards their fellow 
creaturef. Characters which m'ouUV fonnerly have been ridiculed 
or despi^ were now valued as intellectual puzzles, eccenhriciti^ 
attracted sympathetic attention, and it became the note of 

‘ Ant* vol. VII, ehftp, mt, pp 88'J, 8S»0 

* Hutory of Ktiffknd, ciitip. tn 
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intelligent -men to be tolemnt Besides this sentiment of friend- 
liness, the mere conditions of clublife imposed a new code of 
manners. If men were to enjoy daily interconrae, they had to 
respect each other’s opinions and ter cultivate self-suppression. 
Thus, consideration for others became the fashion, and the 
middle class, besides studying character, <»me to regard courtesy 
as a part of civihzation^ 

Men learned oJ|jher things in coffeehouses bcsidcK Ihe amenities 
of social intercourse. Clubland had taken so universal a hold on 
London that nearly every man of intelligence fre<juente<l some 
resorji of this kind. Now, these were just the people who read 
and wrote books ; they created thought and taste ; the future of 
literature depended on their ideas and ways of expression. Until 
the time of the restoration, neither writera nor readers hail 
practised,, the studied simplicity of true conversation. Even 
pamphleteers like Nashe, Dekker or Rowlands, whose one edm 
was to follow popular taste, had never broken away from 
book knowledge, despite t^eir_^sli{«hod style, and the literaiy 
cliques which handed round manuscript essays and chanmters 
had reproduced in their wTitings" only such conversation as 
might be a vehicle for their clinches and conceits. Men 
had' confined their literary interests to the library and, as a 
consequence, their style was either ponderous or precioua The 
Royal Society had already started a movement against redundance 
of phrase ; but it may well be doubted whether the„prot€8t8 of 
Sprat, Evelyn and South® would have had lasting effect with- 
out the influence of coffeehouses. It was here that, besides 
practising benevolence in small things, men learnt to unravel 
literary ideas in a stj^e that was colloquial as well as cultured 
Conversation has a mysterious power of awsdening thought. 
Commonplaces and trifles appear in a new light, and frosli notions 
are' eont|nna]ly struck off like spanka The man who has formed 
his mind by intercourse is more vci-satile and alert than ho whp^ 
intellect has grown by reading, Mid he has learnt to spmik in short 
simple sentences, because the ear <»nnot, like the eye, foUow long 
periods Moreover, he must abandon the phra6eoI<^ of books, 

^ It IS true that one has oixly to read Tht Dumiad {thoogii m% wllteo bj a 
honp hdbitui) to be ooBvmeedi that St (Jrobisa still bad vobwies no less ardent ibas 
Harvey. eontmned'^s a literary tradition^ and their exisienee 

does not disprove the taste for gentler manner»| which grow up in coffeehouses and 
mfluenced literature Compare The C&gee Bevffie A DklofM 

. {l()79) (see anu, -vol vii, p as)0) with any scene from The T^ukr or The Speetemt* 
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because tbe written word bad long assumed a formal, abnost im- 
j^reonal, mr, and must borrow turns and phrases from dally 
parlance to ^ve an individual touch to his theories. 

Thu% the middle clas^ were accomplishing their own 
education. They were becoming thinkers with a culture and a 
standard of manners bom of conversalion and free from pedantry 
of thought or expression. Coffeehouses had given them a Mnd 
of oiganisarion ; a means of exchanging ideas»and forming the 
pubHc opinion of their cla^s. But this spirit vreis at present manifrat 
only in the atmosphere where it had been formed. It was not 
found in theatres, universities or Bciom. Coffeehouse" had 
uncousdously become fratemitie for the propagation of a new 
humanism, and a writer could come into touch vrith the ides and 
sentiments of the age only in those centres. 

• This movement was so inchoate that the middle classes them- 
selve were hardly conscious of it. Steele certainly did not perceive 
into what a world of thought and sentiment he was penetrating 
when he ventured, in The Tatler, to appeal to coffeehouses. After 
writing The Tmder Hmhamd, he seems to have relinquished the 
theatre for the more lucrative ^reer of a court favourite^ He, 
probably, never Hved within his income and, after losing, in 1708, 
his position of gentleman-waiter to prince George of Denmark and 
ffdling to obtain two other posts, he returned to literature in order 
to meet his debts. Since the censorship had been removed from 
tbe pre^ journalism had become a profitable enterprise, and 
Steele’s chief motive in starting The Tatler on 12 April 1709, was, 
undoubtedly, the fear of bankruptcy. However, the d^re to 
improve his fellow creatures was as strong as in the days of The 
Christum Mero. Steele was himself a freqftenter of coffeehouses. 
He knew how confused and misguided their political discustions 
often were, thanks to the irresponsible news-sheets which flooded 
ZiOndon ; and he also reahzed how many other topics wcie wi’engly 
or superflcMly canvassed in thosq daily and nightly gatherings. 
So, he set himself to enlighten, as well as to entertain, his fellow 
talkers. As gazetteer, he could give the most timtworthy foreign 
news, and, as a man of culture and society, he could tell them 
what to think concerning other matters which occupied a discursive 
and critical generation. The paper tame out thicc limes a week, 
and each issue (unlike The 8p&sicri,or) contained several essays, 
dated, according to their subjects, from particular coffeehouses^ 

^ * A.11 accounls of pleasm* and entoTtamment, shall bs under the 

article of White’s Chocolate house; poetiy, under that of Will’s colfee house , learmug»-« 
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IliQB, 'in its original conception, The Toiler was hardly more 
than an improved imitation of Defoe’s Se»iem^ and The A^tdom 
Mermry. From the first, Steele aimed at making his paper 
more comprehensive. He perceiv^ that different coffeehouse 
stood for widely different interests, and he laid them aU under 
contribution. He persevered in finding instruction or amusement 
for every taste, till The Toiler became almost as diversified as the 
opinions of its nsadcrs. In the'hands of most editors, so undis* 
criminating a policy would soon have reduced a journal to a 
periodical miscellany, and Steele the esfsiyist is certainly ^not free 
from charges of inconsistency and confusion. But it must lie re- 
membered that his long struggle after a sober, scholarly existence, 
though hardly succeasifel in his {lersona! life, had rendered him 
keenly responsive to kindred infiuences around him, and enabled 
him to discover and give expression to the spirit of humanised 
Puritanism which existed beneath the babel of coffeehouses. 
Dike all originators, he had to feel his way. He began 1:^ making 
a feature of foreign intelligenoe and theatrical news* and, full of 
middle-class disgust at frivolity and incompetence, expoaed the 
vagaries of prominent social characters, apparently ciintiviiieed 
that offenders would mend, if pilloried under a pseudonym®. 

' Inspired by the same respect for order and regularity, he gave 
expression, in some rather comfrionplace articles^ to the public 
antipathy against gambliug, and argued, in a series of impers®, 
that duelimg was a senseless, guilty practice, observed by exquisitra 
as an affectation of bravery but secretly condemned by level- 
headed burghers. He warned his readers against swindlers, pointing 
at certain wellknown sharpers as dogs, but without a touch of tiie 
old English amusement at roguery. Indei^, except for two jeetbook 
stories®, a mock testament’' and a few sentimental extravagsuu»B 
in the style of seventeenth century romances®, his earlier attempts 
in*a*li^ter vein consist of coffdbhov^ discussions on Ktermy 

* • 

tmdler &« title of tkeoun ; foreign and doneetus nem, ym will ban fron fit Imbm's 
oo&e-bosse; and what else I ehail on any other subject offer, sbail bs dated bom 
my own apartanent.’ The Tatter, no. 1. 
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questions' and telks on current topics of city Ufe such us changes 
in slang^ and the abuse of the title esquired 

These and simUar performances w^ere half-hearted, because 
Steele was finding his true level in the all^d lucubraMoiH^ of 
Isi^c Bickerstaffi He had borrowed this pseudonym from SwhR's 
&^as pamphlet, as being the best known type of intellecttud 
detective and watchman. Soon, coffeehon^ began to make 
their influence felt, and, as he gradually masked out as his 
province the intimate world of conduct and courtesy, he tended 
more and more to invest his figurehead with a new personality. 
13j§.Ute#tPX¥LPXcblfe(eh^ li^ and informai as 

their disqussions*; so, he puts his inoial counsels into the mouth of 
Bickerstaf^ in order to preserve a conversational style and an air 
of persuasive authority quite acceptable to men who looked up to a 
self-constituted oracle in all their debates®. As lus readers were 
interested in eccentricity, Bickerstaff becomes an aged recluse 
living a lonely and mysterious life, surrounded, as Swift had sug- 
gested, by the old-fashioned paraphernalia of astrology and 
attended by his familiar Pacolet®, like the now discredited ma- 
gicians of the previous cent&ry. And yet this atmosphere of 
unreality giv^ effectiveness to Bickerstaff s character. His isoht- 
tion enables him to study his fellow creatures dispassionately, and 
Pacolet, like the dioihU hoUmaeSit Lesage, reveals to him the 
inaccKsible secrets of other people. As the numbers of TJm Toiler 
increased, he developed into the firsi^ and rather roughdrawn, 
portrait of eighteenth century civilization. ^^He has the reason- 
ableness and ir^ght of coffeehouses, a sympathy with common 
things, out of which the domestic novel was to corner and a spirit of 
independent thought, coupled with respect fdr order and rebgion, 
such as the seventeenth century never Imew. 

In this thin disguise, Steele touched on all those questions of 
breeding, good taste, courtesy and chivalry where the mid^e class 
had discarded old aristocratic ideals, without having yet l^mt to 
trust entirely to their own. Ho wonder Th& TaMer became im- 
mensely popular when its readers found their half-formed notions 

» Sea. 6^ 17, 4S. * No. 13. * No. 13. 

^ Bee no* on the propriety of worde and JthoHghts, in which it v$ mintaiiied 
that conyereation % not to savour m tho least of study’ and that literary style ‘is to 
adimt of somethmg lihe the freedom of disooaltee.’ 

» See The OfmaMer of a €ogee-hmm^ 1678, The no* 84* 

* The name appears tohawi been tahen l^om a character m the romance of Vtden$%ne 
md Orem, whose horse was enchanted Sir pSlip Sidney allude to the horse m An 
d^ohgufor Boetne (1861)* 
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confirmed' and procteimed. One of their perplexities <^tr6d 
round the ideal of what they called a gentleman. In mristocraile 
circles, men still emulated the type set forth by Jacobean 
Msayists^ and affected ‘warmth of ‘imagination, quick relish of 
pleasure and the manner of becoming itV Such lubricity and 
self-assertion would be intolerable where fnendly intercourse^as 
the foundation of culture, and Steele points out that the first 
quality of a gentleman is not brillian<^ bnt forbearance and the 
art of accommodating another's susceptibilities without sacrificing 
one’s owa Many recognise this ideal, but have not the tact to 
combine compKance with self-respect, and become ‘pretty 'fellows* ** ’ 
or even 'very pretty fellows V or, again, affect an unwammtable 
familiarity and merely succeed in becoming ‘whisperers without 
business and laughera without occasion V Society being now a 
mosmeeff different units, all of them seeking some common ground 
of intellectual fellowship, men of one interest, such as are many 
scholars and soldiers*, are shown to be a# superficial as those who 
think that boisterous good humour will make up for a lack of 
ideas’’. But, a^in aud again, Steele insists that a man's first duty 
is to please his hearers, showing 'how often the ‘wag* and the 
‘ wit ’ of the old school still abuse the privileges of acquaintanceship 
merely to gain a reputation for smartness and satire*. 

“Ehe puritan desire to see th^ seriousness of life in every word^ 
and deed was now being humanised into a standard of good taste/ 
and, if Londoners refused to admire clevemoffi devoid of charity, 
they were even more ready to be wanted against coarser muUiods 
of self-advertisement. Affectation in dress and manner, such as 
the manipulation of the snuffbox or the wearing a cane on the 
fifth button, is mer&ilessly ridiculed®; the man who nw ex- 
pletives to make his convermtion forcible is declared to be merely 
empty-headed’® ; the whole fiaptemity of fops is chanu’torisod as 
'fbe^r^mr of theinslpids”'; but ifne severt^t strictures are passed 
on the pretence of vldousn^ which was part of 'the dmtdies* 
pose’®. Ihus, the two nations pass before us. On the one hand, 
the degenerate imitators of Jacobean mvaliers and reetmnarion 

* Anu, Tol, IV, ehap, xn, * The Taller, ao 81. 
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* Ko. 88. < Ho 61, ttiekiiMneS by Ste«le ‘mm of fin.' 
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» Kos. 27, 86. 96, » No 187. » Ho. 166. 
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courtiere, witili the underworld of sharpers and gamesters ; on the 
dther, the middle cla® coffeehouses, where citizens learnt to 
become urbane without ceasing to be pious. Steele belonged 
to both classes and traces the conflict between them. In many 
of his papers, after gibbeting the fidse ideal, he presents the 
tri^ model, and it is not surprising that his own moral struggle, 
which gtwo him this insight, is sometimes recorded. In one paper, 
he pleads for the rake, claiming that he sins, ^repents and sins 
again only because his natural passions are too strong for him^ 
Later, in a fit of self-humiliation, he confesses that goodnature is 
often laziness®, and, towards the end of The, TaUer\ he denounces 
his own besetting sin, declaring that the drunkard cannot be eilher 
a friend, a gentleman, a master, or a subject and is especially 
dastardly when he has a virtuous wife. 

. If, however, the middle classes had much to reform in the 
manners of men, they had far more to criticise in the social position 
of women. When Madame de EambouiUet brought tc^ether 
in her salon the most cultured mm and the most beautiful 
women in France, she created a nW standard of social refinement 
for Europe. The management of intimate relations between the 
two sexes became a proof of good breeding, and the civilisation of 
any court could almost be measured by the influence which ladies 
enjoyed in it. In the earlier Stewart tunw, the English aris- 
tocracy readily adopted this cull^ and all people of quality practised 
the art of qispiring or suffering the passion of love. But, so soon 
as this accomplhhment became a frshion, it was perverted to most 
ignoble uses. The coarser types of the restoration gained <^te 
by affecting the same delicaqf of sentiment and purity of devotion, 
wMle they really gratified iheir luste. Immorality was invested 
with a ritual of compliments, odes, assignations and addressee^ 
and, when the rising middle class came into touch with the bem 
monde, many well-intentioned young people were too inexperienced 
to .detect the baseness which underlay this glitter and poHsL 
St^le had primarily designed The Taller to be an organ of the 
coffeehouses, and his first few papers on women are hardly any- 
tlffo^ but what one might expect from the gossip of the smoking- 
room*. But, in the stage of social evolution thus reached, the follies 
of men and women were so inextricable that Steele could not satirise 
rak^ and fops without penetrati|ig into the liv^ of their victims 
or deceivera So fiir back as the protectorate, moralists had begun 

*N0.a7. ' fcNo. 76. 

* No. 241. * E-g. nos. 10, 20, 28. 
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to abgyadon the savage invective which Elizabethan and Jacobean 
misogynists had affected, and filled pamphlets with more human^}, 
but none the less searching, ridicule of female frivolities*. Steele 
is continuing a puritan tradition as '"eU as breaking new ground, 
when he allows us to catch sight of the treacherj and dishonour 
hidden beneath these hypocritical observances ; sometimes, dweljing 
on the persecutions and outrages to which girls unwittingly expCMed 
themselves and, ^ other times, revealing the jealousies and intrigues 
of more experienced matrons who looked on nuiniugt!, for all its 
euphemisms, as a ^me of skill or a masque of vanity '". Now and 
then, he gives us glimpses of the amours of those wlm shrink 
from matrimony or dwells upon the more horrible tedium and dis- 
illusionment of mamages made without Io\ c*. Had Bteele lived in 
an age of decadence, he would, like most satirists in such periods, 
have confined himself to invective. But, if he helped to push onp 
social order into the grave, he also helped to bring another to the 
light. As in his papers on men’s manners) so now, after exinising 
vice, he holds up to admiration virtue, especially in his \veIlknown 
portrait of Lady Elizabeth listings, 'whose {«u«ion is so high- 
souled and graceful that ‘to love her is a liberal education*,’ 

Such portraits would have had but little effect if Steele imd 
not also pointed out the change wliich must inevitably befall 
the moral training of youth. V^hile showing that vice was often 
concealed under a veil of refinement and liberality, he argued 
that the young give way to ite allni^ments from a jyse idea of 
manliness or by way of revolt against parental tyranny, fhe old 
puritan methods of education had to be softened and humanML 
He aigued that children could be kept from extravagance and 
sensuality only by a ^nse of self-respect and by awedeening in 
thmn tender memories of a father or mother whom they had 
learnt to love*. He then explains how the parent or guardian 
must be thdr companion, and enigmrage their confidence if he Is 
to undmetand their characters, ending with the portrait ^ a 
perfect father, Dr Lancelot Addison, the one man ‘among all 
my acquaintances, whom I have thought to five ndth his childieD 
with equanimity and good grace*.’ 

* Xittt, Tol. TO, ohap. xn, p. 887. 
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la his chanaiag papers on childhood, as well as m his moral , 
•ssa^ on men and wommi, Steele writes like a man at one 
with his audience, He does not feel the need to aigne or con- 
vince ; it is enough to app^ to the sense of right and wrong. 
As he said himself, when exposing the tyranny of husbands^ 

‘ touching upon the malady tenderly is half way to the care ; and 
th^ are some faults which need only to be observed, to be 
amended.’ His business was not so much to create sentiments as 
to awaken them by a vivid de^ription, and tdfeh his readers to 
recognise their own principles in some poignant situation. As 
dviliza^on became complex and peaceful, the affairs of daily life 
assumed greater importance; men concerned themselves 'with 
little things, and Steele foimd himself enabled to play on the 
deeper springs of thought and emotion, by describing an everyday 
episode In this way, he discovered the modern ^ short story,' that 
is to say, a tale which suggests fundamental ideas or convictions®. 
Among the problems (jf social life which he thus illumined with 
imaginafion or even with emotion, none lay nearer Steele’s own 
heart than questions of family life.* Td heighten and illustrate such 
reflections, he invented a lady editor, Jenny Distaff, Bickeretaffs 
half-sister, a typical middle class girl, who, from time to time, 
gives her views on women’s aflfeirs®. But, as he returned qgain 
and again to this congenial theme, Jenny’s personality grew upon 
him till she became the heroine of his domestic sketches. When 
reminding his female readers that matrimony is not a fi^ht of 
romance, Sut a resolve to stake one’s happiness on union with 
a j^riaal stranger, he makes Jenny’s marriage with Tranquillus the 
occasion for counsels based on this view, and gives a lively descrip- 
rion of the wedding festivities*. From time tp time^ the young couple 
reappear to illustrate the experiences of married htfe. We have the 
first inevitable passing cloud which is happily smoothed over and 
forgotten®. like sensible hmryeok, they leam to understand one 

'No.i49.' 
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another, and Steele gives a picture of the lady’s character maturing 
in wedlock She and her husband dine with her half-brother, and 
she enters the room ‘ with a decent and matronlike behaviour^’ 
The household thrives, and the perils of prosperity are dwelt on. 
Jenny calk on the astrologer, and, this time, he notices ‘in her 
manner and air, something ... a little below that of the women 
of firat breeding and quality but at the same time above £he 
simplicity and familiarity of her usual deportment*.’ Bickcrstaff 
then discovers thiit his sister had fallen a victim to the love of 
display and writes to warn her husband of the folly of aiming 
above their station in life. Thus, besides discovering tlvo short 
story' Steele might well have invented the serial domestic novel, 
if only the conditions of his work had permitted more continuity 
of application. For, in his writing, we find, for the first time, the 
temperament whjph is drawn to the pathos, and even the tragedy^ 
of family life. He gave up one paper* to a picture of peifect 
domestic happiness, describing it ‘a complication of all the 
pleasnres of life and a retreat from its inquietudes’; and, five 
weeks later*, he introduces us t6 the same family plunged in the 
deepest woe as they gather round the death-bed of their mother. 
In these and other fugitive papers of like nature, we may notice the 
rise of that sentimentahty which dominated the taste of the mid- 
eighteenth century and survives so late Tliackeray's iiovela 
Steele, thanks to Ms double character, was one of the first to tod 
that he could combat his own wayward, bohemian nature culti- 
vating a tenderness for home affections. The next generation either 
followed his example or discovered the same secret, fleeing from 
the crudity of their own civilimtion by exaggerating the softer 
side of life, till lachrymose sensibiiity became the mark of refine- 
ment. He tells us himself how he was often driven to seek a 
steadying force in solemn and melancholy thoughts, and admits 
that he reserved certain times ‘ to^revive the old plac^ dt grief 
in our'mamory and ponder step by step on past life®.’ . Thus, out 
of dktant memories, Bteele recalled many intimate and patilietic 
scenes which a less etosive writer would have shieldi^ from 
public gaze. Had it occurred to him to weave such incidents as 
the oft-quoted description* of Ms father’s death and 'of his 
mother’s passionate grief into^ the history of Jenny Ifistafi) the 
domestic novel would, in a rudimentary form, Irnvo been invented. 
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As it was, he ended the story with a sequel in which an unex-. 
^>ected hamper of wine vanishes among boon companions. 

Steele touched on many more topi<». As was to be expected 
from the mouthpiece of ^^he coffeehouses and from the self- 
appointed ‘Censor of Great Britain,’ he is full of contempt for 
feudal prejudices and the arrogance of the rich^ He sided with 
£(Wdly, bishop of Winch^ter, against Blackall, btehop of Exeter, 
on the doctrine of passive obedience®. He jroiked up Hoger 
Grant’s supposed healing of a blind boy into an enthusiswtic 
d^cription not unlike a broadside®. He criticised the lack of 
pulpit •eloquence*. He composed, or published, some charming 
letters on the pl^ures of country life^. Just as John Dunton® 
had constituted himself an oracle for all questioners in 
Athmiom ^Mermiry, so Steele, sometimes, filled whole numbers 
,with the correspondence he received or pretended to receive. In 
his constant endeavour to ‘ extirpate ... all such as are either pre- 
judicial or insignificant to society V his characterisation is often 
onesided and becomes caricature But, now and then, he pierced 
beneath the superficiality almost inseparable from satire, and 
hinted at the profound complexity of the civilized mind, showing, 
in several papers®, how the ordinary human character is inex- 
tricably interwoven with the social fabric to which it belongs and 
becomes as particoloured as the, woof itself. While society grows 
more heterogeneous, conflicting principles exist side by side, and, 
as men are bound, in some measure, to think according to their 
environment^ they misunderstand each other on the commonest 
topics, fluctuate between opposite ideals and often end by dis- 
trusting their own instincts and mistaking their own emotions. 
These more complex and impressionable personaliti^ are distin- 
guished from simpler types; first, society nonentities, subordinate 
characters of men such as Tim Dapper, who are ‘ like pegs in a 
building, they make no figpre in it but hold the structjire 
together®,’, and, then, the vast workaday world, which 'stedfestly 

^ Hos 66, 144, 180, 181, 196. In the same spmfc, fee gave some striking sketofees of 
character m low life— the ungraciously humorous account of duarcleloop the French 
tailor’s wedding (no 7), with its picture of *low gallantly* being succeeded by 
sergeant Hsll*s letter to sergeant Cabe (no. 87), fall of cheerful and unaffected feeroismt 
and the escapades of Idie imperturbable Will Kosm (no* 106), *a man of tranquillity 
without reading Seneca** 

^ Nos. i4, 60. » No* m. 

* Nos. 66, 72. ® Nos. 112, 169, 208. 

« See preceding chap, of this volume. 7 No. 186 

« Nos 26 (influenced b/Moh6re*fl U Manage farcii, 67, 83, 138, 186, 206, 227. 

^ No. 86 It IS worth noting that Addison used the same simile in Spec m. 496- 
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^performs the tasks of its rulers, and * cannot find out that they are 
doing nottungV 

These ii^flections are accidental and were probably shared by 
many another cofifeehouse critic of mep and manners. Steele had 
neither the talent nor the opportunity to work them up into a 
philosophy. The same lack of system impairs his interpretation of 
literature. At a time when the most enlightened critics admired’ a 
poet for his rhetoric, Steele discovered in Shakespeare and Milton 
the sublime moralisfei of middle class life, quoting from their {siges 
to sh<sw where the everyday virtues of fidelity, pity and conjugal 
love have found their purest and noblest expression®. He d^es not, 
however, seek to impress tiiis view on bis public. Beyond retelling 
the Bible story of Joseph and his brethren®, to illustrate how, in 
moments of dcsimndeuey, he ‘ turns his thoughts to the adversities 
of persons, of higher consideration in virtue and merit to regain 
tranquillity,’ he never taught his readers how to look for moral and 
spiritual guidance in literature. They are left to glean what 
they can from chance utterances. Had it been otherwise, these 
papers would have been the' most remarkable critical production 
of Steele’s generation. 

The Tatler continued to appear three times a w'eek until 
2 January 1711 and then cessed abruptly. Hie loss of his 
gassetteership, though it deprived Steele of access to first-hand 
new^ can hardly have influenced him, since foreign Intelligence in 
T%e Toiler had long dwindled into an occasional and perfunctory 
paragraph. Postibly, he was allowed to retain his eommlssioner- 
tiiip of stomps under the new government only on the understanding 
that a paper connected with the whig party should be discontinued. 
He may really have feared that the i^ret of autiborship was now 
widely ^vulged, and that theassociation of bis not unblemished name 
with moral counsels might revive the ridicule which had greeted The 
Ohfiaim S 0 ro. But^ besides this, ho was suifering the discourage- 
ment df a who wades beyond his depth, ihe sclf-impueed 
tatik of censor had led him d^per and deeper into the complex 
questions of his day, while his journalistic methods isdlowed of only 
fleeting and superficial glimpses at touth. Had he been folly 
conscious of his inability, he would probably, with characteristie 
candour, have freely confessed it. As it wa% he sank vmder a 
temporary attack of weariness'*, all fbe mtwe IrratistiMe beetme 

* Ko. 808. * Nob 40, 47, 58, 88, IM, 104, 188, 987. * No. 384, 

* See ao. 871. Swift {Saxmal to SuUa) wye < he grew eniel dnU wi4 To*«y 
^ kaowle^, he had eeveisl good hiato tergo npoa j Imt he «u lo kun> mid wmu^ 

tlie work, that ii« wotxM not impmo 
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another writer, who had been intermittently associated with him 
in the paper, seemed to have acquired without effort that art of 
expri^on which Steele himself lacked. 



This collaborator was Addison^ In reality, his achievement 
w{^ the firnit of a mental readjustment more laborious and fiinda* 
mental than Steele’s, though of a different character. like the 
creator of The Toiler, Addison had to put jpew wine into old 
bottlea He was a man of scholarly habits and unusual ability, 
but taciturn and lacking in initiative. When Steele plunged into 
London life, Addison was studying at Magdalen, where he jpeace- 
fully won academic distinction and stored his mind with the wit 
and wisdom of antiquity. At this time, the universities were far 
removed from the o uter world, and, if Oxford made him a dif tia.- 
i^shed1[ aanist^._.ijLa lso made him a reclu se more compe^nlJia- 
imr^je'Tergilian hexam eters than to l^d the thoug ht of h is 
gehei-afion ^ Heleft in 1609 „ bat^fo nr years’ travel 

among the chiS ce^res o f European cultur e did tmt. dra.w Ins i;niTid 
out of th e acaj^aija^nld cast There 

we'r^still patrons to reward the man of scholarly attainments, 
and Addison, who had to make his own fortunes, seems to 
have been content to revive his university reputation among the 
few, by some work of graceful.and recondite learning. A boyish 
interest in the writi ng on London signp osts had been develioped 
'by his academic training into a taste for numismatics\andj of all 
fEeTresources of Europe, nojthingjseoms to liave le ft so deep ajj 
imme^swn^n lus^mmji.aa coU^ignaJaf-CttiaSL A^a result, one 
of the Hrst fruits of his travels, printed posthumously, was Dtdlogwa 
upon, the of An&mt Medcds. a -tr^rise which shows an 

iniimaie lamiiiarity with I^tin poets and singular ingenuity in 
elucidating obscure passages by the light of l^nds and devices, 

* , • 

J * That paper was advanoe4 mdeed I for it was ridsed to a greater^tbrng than I 

iiifended it t i‘or the elegance, pnnty and correctness which appeared m his writings 
were not so much my purpose, as (m any intelligible manner as I conld) to rally all 
those singularities of human hie through the different professions and oharaoters m it, 
which obstruct anything that was truly good and great.’ Steely in preface to 
The XkUmmer (1721)* 

^ A glance at Addison’s early sucoesses wiU idiow how endunngly academic were 
the inffuf^ces which shaped hxs mind* Hewas elected demy of Magdalen 1689 and 
puhhitoed%ol* % of Mmm Angltcmae in |69l ; composed Bmertatto de Bemmmm 
^etm in 1692$ delivered Oraelo de nemo phxhio^hia m 169S; enga^ in translating 
Herodotus in 1696; was elected to a fellowship 169$; published voL ix of Mmae 
An$hmme (containing hfs own Hatixx poems) m 1699* 

» The Tedkr, no. 18* 
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tut touches no other human intemit except corioeit; in 
Koman dress. About the same time, he preiared for pubKcation- 
a diary of travel, recording feithfuUy hte impressions of the 
customs, character and polity of the people, on the model of 
Bacon’s BamysK Even these notes, which appeared in 1706 as 
Remarhs on Italy, show little enthusiasm, except where his 
wanderings lead Mm directly on the track of ancient literature. 

The year before, he made a, name for himself throughout 
liondon, and thus assured his future, by producing C’amjmiyn. 
The origin of this celebrated piece was political The whip had 
just ^indicated their policy by the victory of Blenheim, and 
GodolpMn was looking for a party poet who should give voice to 
the wave of triumph and patriotism which was passing over the 
nation. Halifax suggested the distinguished writer of Latin verse 
who had already produced a few scholarly verse translations and 
some complimentmy addresses to patrons in the courtly styla To 
most writers, a theme such as the Imttle of Blenheim would 
naturally have suggested an elegy or a pindaric ode. But i^ddison, 
with characteristic judgment, casl his effusion into the form of an 
epic; for, in this poetic form, a store of poetic imagery and poetic 
exaggeration presented itself ready-made, and the author of The 
Campaign found that his task was to select and apply oxpn^tsunis 
such as would shed heroic grandeur on the achievements of the 
British arms. In fact, he treated Ms subject as if it were an 
academic exercise in rhetoric; and, although the versification is 
often prosaic and the vigorous pa^ages^ are balanced by lapses 
into platitude, he acquitted himself with remarkable ingenuity 
and tact. While paying oxtravapnt tributes to ‘Anna’s royal 
cares' and to ‘MaribArough’s mighty sou!,’ he succeeded in 
addressing the nation at laige. He fiattered their most cherished 
bewate—their pride in British freedom, their faero-woraMp, their 
love of^ fighting-— in phrases consecrated by Homer, Vergil, Lucait, 
Statiua, Sflius ItalicuB, while the exigencies of the heroic couplet 
almost necessarily involved ‘turns’ and ‘points’ such as the polite 
age admired, Mie pamj^let in verse* took the town by stonn, and 
the author, who had been given a commissionership of appeals 
as a retaining fee, was now rewarded with an undersecretarydMp 
of state. - „ 

From this time forth, Addison was one of the elect, lln 1706, 

* Smy m Travel, * JS.g. the oelebreted eiimle to U. 272—98. 

' * It TO8 foEowed, IB 1707, by m enosymeae pemphlet jb pme, Promt State 

of the War, 
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^he becsone nndersecretary of state to Lord Sunderland ; in 170/, 
he accompanied Lord Halifax to Hanover ; in 1709, he became chief 
secretary to the marquis of Wharton, lord lientenant of Ireland, 
and, besides th^ experieilces in administration, he held a seat in 
parliament from 1708 till his death. So, he vas never again in 
want, and at no time pa^ed through the stormy and varied experi- 
ence which hriing sympathy with human nature and insight into 
character. Even during the lean years, he had been too reticent and 
polite to become a bohemian, and, in the years of plenty, it seemed 
inevitable tihat he should settle down to the leisurely discharge of 
his public functions and keep up his literary studies merely as a 
polite and elegant pastime. And yet, it was during this period of 
his life that Addison immeasurably enlarged his intellectual out- 
look. He made the acquaintance of Pope and Swift, renewed his 
school and college friendship with Steele and^ like other men of 
culture, frequented the coffeehouses. Gr^ua lly, he came under 
the full influ ence of tfie great socM movment, andj as his thoughts, 
centred round quMtiqns^of mor|fe_and manners, he .achieved the- 
feat^f,briugjssgJii£ja^-S^^ laming to she d ligh t on jheae 
modem probleiag, , Imt^ ef nang ancient literature to qinstrate 
meda^he discove red hew ni;in.lrftitillMat.m.t^f hc weatoessesand 
pe cullariti^of his contemporaries.. He learned to refer the per- 
plexfties andf^ubts of his owi? day to the wisdom and experience 
of antiquity. His scholarly instincts, instead of drawing him into 
the library, sharpened his natural gift of silent observation and 
provided unlimited material for his sense of humour. 

The Tatler gave him just the opportunity which he needed. 
After discovering, ly a remark on Vei^P, that Steele was the 
author of the paper, Addison became aa occasional contributor, 
and, despite the distractions of his ofiicial life, began to adapt his 
talents to the new literary art. Like Steele, he had to feel his 
way, and seems to have gradually realized what was in Ws mind, 
Iqr the process of writing. His first paper® bids good-bye to 
pedantry by declaring that 

men of wit do so much employ their thoughts upon flue speooh^ons, that 
things jisefhl to manMnd are wholly neglected : and they are busy in mahang 
emexriations upon some enelitios in a Greek imthor, while obvious things, 
that every man may have use for are jvholly overlooked; 

I Bee The Tatler, no. 6, on Vergil’s ehetoe of words, m which it is pointed out that, 
whereas Aenea^ at other times, is oidled Pita or Sonut, he is termed JDus Trojanm 
when about to seduce jOjdo. Addison had suggested this idea to Steele at Oharier< 
house 

‘ The Tatter, no. IS. 
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then, as if dissatisfied with the rwjondlte stadic» of his, 
manhood, he reverts to his boyish interest in signposts and writes 
an essay on the inconveniences arising from their misspellinga, 
But his own habits of thought had been tbrmdl by the great 
teachera of antiquity, and, the more be watched Bickerstaifs 
attempts at sugaring the didactic pill, the more their arts sugg^ted 
themselves to him. Steele did, indeed, caretoly try his hand at 
allegorj * ; and Addison, acting on a hint from Swift, revived the 
classical myth, taking Plato and Ovid for his chief models. These 
visions and dreams point very commonplace morals, but they 
astoniSi by their boldness of fancy and com|)eI belief by their realism 
of detail®. Steele had drawn realistic pictures of (Jrohianism and 
immorality ; Addison, by nature, was averse to anything primitive, 
but had learnt frop Theophrastus, Terence and Horace to exiicct 
proportion m the most trivial deteils of conduct Accordingly, the 

f iore he studied men, the more he cultivated an eye for Jdie little 
aconsistencies and perversions of his fellow crcaturcR.* This 
acquired appreciation of ‘ the golden .mean ' blcndcil wiUi a 
natural gift for genial caricature. ^Wherever his abitonnally 
keen sense for proportion liad detects! some eccentric or un- 
reasonable pmchmU, he pictured a man completely under its’ 
domination, gravely worked out the irrational tendency to its 
logical cottclurion and then left hiS reader to laugh at the result 
19ie wellwom theme of bucolic self-importance is developed into 
the delightfiil portrsut of Sir Harry Quickset® ; the self-absorprion 
of the half-educated appears in the comical account of the dancii^ 
master who made the house shake while he studied ‘orcheso- 
gtaphy ; women’s pission for pets is illustrated by the admirable 
stoiy of the maMwrvsTnt (really 'an arch bc^^age*) sent to 
ccmsult tike aabrologer on the health of Cupid, Imr mistress’s lap- 
dog®; pedants are defined as ‘all men of deep learning wi^out 
oommomeense,’ and their absuidiriei are expo^ in the va^ries 
cd Tbm Folio* and the entomologist’s wUF, The Londonei'S 
pa^ion for news is caricatured in the person of the politicals 
upholsterer*. 

Adfean indulged in many other graoefal flyhts of fiMicv.whfali 

> jT&c ZViUer, no. 46. , 

* Sm» bad anj^ted, m no. 67, tluit the moil hmotu eiunnettn ot all Ultta 
be lepnaented aa aeated at a banquet Aduiaon prodneed bis fint lUkeoriaal msiter- 
. piece on thw theme in oollabocation with Steele in no. Si ao^ ftdiowadi it no with 
otbeM, noB W, iOO, IJW, 183, 146, 147, 161^ - 

" ‘No. 86. ‘No. 88. » Ho. 191. 

• No. 1«. » Nos. 916. « Nos. 166, 160. 
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gave his satire^ a c harm of il» ownj but he showed little originality 
of thought And yet, though he was content to follow Bickerataff 
or, rather, the public opinion of cofFeehonses, his few contri- 
butions^ are a turning point in the hfetory of the essay. These ' 
^uniliar topics became full of a new vitali^ under his pen. His 
wdrk, if anything, is less vigorous and 1^ searching than Steele's; 
but it has the other eloquence of form which turns human utter- 
ance into literatura Until noW, the essay hriS not completely 
^tablished itself as a literary type. In the hands of Bacon, it was 
little BOjpre than a string of meditations, while the inventiveness of 
‘ popular writers had been lavished on character sketches, epi^ms, 
satires and revivals of medieval thought Cowley, and, after him, 
Temple, had, lai^ely under the influence of Montaigne, given a 
new turn to the essay, which had thus come tp exercise an un- 
‘portant effect upon the transformation of English prose® Steele^ 
and Addison entered into an inheritance which increased and 
multiplied in their hands. With the first few numbers of The \ 
Tatter, pre-restoration humour had been abandoned after a few 
attempts, and Steele addresged himself to the intellect of the 
middle class in the unliterary guise of a news-sheet, though Ms 
ideas had long outgrown so restricted a compasa As has b^nj 
shown, his material was unmistakably llhding him towards ihe 
novel of domestic life. Addison probably retarded the transition, 
by giving to an irresponrible and inadequate medium a complete- 
ness and dignity which satisfied the inteUectnal and artistic needs 
of Ms generation. For Addison not only endowed jessaywsriih 
t he airs and graces of cultured writing — ^he discovered the prose 
^le wMeh suits the genre. Steele had rightly conceived that The 
TcttUr must written in a colloquial vein, and had dashed off 
Ms papers with the freedom and effiisiveness of his own conversa- 
tion. Addison was too reserved ever to be a voluble talker ; he 
never became communicative except in a small circle o^4flu^ed 
spirits. Ihtts, the riches of Ms mind had found expr^ion only in 

^ E g Si court; ^ for exammmg the pretensions of several who had applied to me 
for canes, perspective glasses, snuff-hoxes, orange-fiower waters and the hke oma* 
mants of^hfe,* nos* XOS, 1X0, 1X0, talkers differentiated as musical mstmments, 
no« 103 $ moonstanoy of life sym^^sed by a coadh journey m which the occupants 
unaccountably lose their tempers, no 192 ; «sthe ecclesiastical thermometer which 
should regitt^ exo^s, even In the virtues of ohurchznanship, no* 220 ; ivozm words, 
no* 254 $ the court of honour, a pioture£l|ue way of discussing points of eti^^uette 
and good manners, nos* 250, 268, 26$, 269, 262, 266, 

^ Forty one papers contributed by Addison^pidependently ; tbirt?y4our in conjunction 
with Steele, 

> Of, mt€f voi, vm, (shap, xvi 
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polished and confidential intercourse, and when, following the 
example of Steele, he began to talk on paper, his subtle and 
unafibcted personality found free playjwith his pen as in courersa* 
tion. And so, he created a perfect style for defrushed literature- 
lucid, colloquial, full of individuality and yet chastened by that 
carefid choice of words which, like, other scholars, he had already 
cultivated in writing Latin verse/ 

Addison had completely mastered the art of essay writing 
when Steele discontinued The TaMer. The fall of the whig 
ministry in the previous year, deprived both writers of lucrative 
positaona But the reasons for resuming the intetrupted work 
were not merely financial. The prwlnction of The Taikr had 
brought with it experiences such as no other contemporary 
writer had been ^privileged to enjoy. While ransacking society, 
clubland and literature for 'copy,’ Steele and Addison had dis>' 
covered, partly in themselves and fartl^ in others, a moral 
and intellectual tone purer and more humane than the spirit 
which they had breathed into, their ,owi\ paper. Greatly as 
tltat periodical had deveio{)ed, it could not altopther es(»pe from 
the d^nltory and superficial character which it had ainained at 
its qrigin. Yet a new Journal ofiered bouiid!^ possibiUtiea, and 
the artist’s instinct^ as weU as the moralist’s zeal, played a part 
In founding The Spectaior, 

^Thai% the new enterprise was not a mere sequel to The Tatkr-^ 
a pennyworth of diversion containing something to suit all tastea. 
'The old paper, in its primary conception, had been too much like 
a medley in which social scandal, city gossip and foreign news, 
emulously claimed the reader’s attention.^ Its successor was t o^ 
he a seri es of litera ry ^ mphl ets, c o ncerned only with morals ap d . 
maim ere, ea c h num ber be mg con fi ned to a qingle iheme a nd b earing 
a3*8tmct raes^e from t'lC-Wor ld of jrcligiQiL.tk<uudikmUi umour . 
THion^-its appeals were narrowed tii scope, they were to Iks nsore 
often repeated -/The {saper appeared every day and, by slteer 
frequent^, grew into the life of its readers like an iiitjniate 
counsellor or a constant friend. '.^Above all, the iKsriodical was to ^ 
have the persuasiveness of pemonality. As the ^itom co«ild not 
write in their own names, they profited by the example oS Isaac 
Bidkerstaff and published their reflections under a fikititljous cl»- 
ractep. While, however, the asferolo^r of The Tatier had bemii 
merely an ingenious embellishmeni^ a suggestive curiodlty Intoo* 
ducing Its r^M^ers to truths il^ch they could have i^preeiated 
without him, Mr Spectator both gave his name to the paper and 
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typified the spirit in which it was written. Ihe first number, on 
3f March 1711, was given np to a sketch of his mind and this por- 
trayal marks an epoch in the history of En^h culture. Addison , 
who drew the picture and is, indeed, the inspiring geni us of .the 
whole pericecal, here really describeslns o wnm en t^" ai^tn de since 
hig left ^academic bowers,* taking with him all ETs crassicaFlMfn- 
ing, to join the o^teerv ers of modem life. ~ HS ideas were largely 
due to the laew"atmospnere in jvnichThe now fcHUsd himself ; but, 
as his intellectual emancipation had cost him much, he realized his 
purpose more intensely than did his fellows For Mr Spectator is 
the type of a new culture which grew out of puritanism. Men of 
profound learning, had, under the old civilization, been specialists 
— ^theologians, demonographers, jurists, philosophers or university 
scholars. Mr Spectator is also profoun^y learned ; he is acquainted 
.with all celebrated books in ancient and modern tongues. Nay, 
more, he is a traveller, and, like the great renascence scholars, has 
visited every accessible country in search of knowledge. Yet he 
has no profession , he does not bejong.to a school of thought He 
has simply stored his miiid with the wisdom, wit and humour of 
other countries and ages, and he spends' his life in observing his 
contemporaries and, consciously or unconsciously, comparing th dr 
manners, customs and ideas with those of which he has read. 
He visits ‘ ^e Exchange, ’ t heatres, coffeehouses : wherever men 
gather he is to be found, until, as Addison says, * he has made 
h^elf _a ^speculative stateaman. soldier, merchant or artisan 
without ever meddling with any practical part in lifa’ Such 
Addison had learnt to be, and such, also, without the concluding 
qualification, was the ideal of the protestant middle class of 
this century. Now that the great disputes as to religion and 
government had been settled, the descendants of the puritans 
were free, fifty years before Voltaire, ‘to cultivate their garden.' 
They brought to the task of self-education an ever growii^Jcnow- 
ied^ of books and the same seriousness and humanity which 
be^n to guide the more enlightened so far back as the civil war^ 
Such a generation might reform and, on occasion, take an interest 
in the theatre or even cultivate lettres ; but their true sphere 

was found in the routine of daily life. Conversation and study 
made them thoughtfol; yet it was a practi<»l thoughtfulness 
centring round their institutions,* manners and intellectual de- 
velopment. Steele, and especially Addison, while writing for The 
TaMer, had hinted tllat the wisdom and integrity o f other ages 

* Ante, vol. vii, chap, xn, pp 384—8, 892—7, 
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were ttie b^t guides towards the improvement of their own ; bat 
it was one of the distinguishing marks of the new journal that 
both essayists avowedly adopted this principle. 

After Addison had portrayed Mr Spectator, it was inevitable in 
the day of cliques and cofteehouses that he should be made a 
member of a club. Steele undertook this task, as he had per- 
formed it for Mr Bickerstaff. But ‘the Trumpet ClubV like nearly 
all the creations pf The TaMer, had been hardly more than an after- 
thought an incidental piece of inonitorj' satire, conceived with 
insight and humour, warning as against the consequence of an 
ill-spent youth by the portraits of five tedious and futile old men. 
Steele had learnt much by the time he came to sketch the Spectator’s 
club®. He appeals to have denved the idea from the numerous 
classical dialogues tlien fiishionable, in which each interlocutor 
is intended to have a character of his own and repicsent a 
point of view. He pictured five men who moved in difiereut 
spheres of life and could uphold different opinions on social 
and moral questlona Yet, from their first ap|xiarance, Mr 
Spectator's friends did more than Icitd dramatic or dialeeticed 
interest to their discussions The- new journai was conceived 
in a spint of restrained idealism, and Its t}q}es acre Intended, 
each in his own character, to be an object lesson to his class. 
They are not introduced to us merely as men who hold theories. 
Just as Mr Spectator is the pciffected student of humanity, so 
Ms comi».nion8 retain a certain melioivnaBs and suavity of dis- 
position, though, like other ordinary people, they are cramped 
and misdirected by their petty destinies. It is significant that 
three, at least, of these creations are represented as triumphing 
just where their prototypes in The, Taller failed. Tlio first is Sir 
Bcq;er de Coverly, a man of naturally strong inteiltgence and 
physical vigour, wh(^ enthusiasm for life has been temporarily 
Ifiasted by a ta&er mysterious lov^ afiM r. But he did not become 
listle^like CyntMo* alter Clarissa had broken his heart, nor fiitile, 
like the old man brought up before the court of honour who teSked 
only of Madame IVances*. He has, indeed, resigned himself to an 
inglorious existence among hhi burolic and admiring tonants; Mit 
he has not fallen a victim to a sense of se}f-lmportance‘Uke the 
pompous and empty-headed .Sir Harry Quickset*. He overfiows 
with lovim^rittdn^ and Ms Iqng career of feudal autocracy has 
only added a touch of independence and eccenteicity to Ms 

* Thi Tathr, bo. 1.9S. * The i^teetetor, »o, 8, 

» The Toiler, no. 68. * IWd, ao. 110. * IWd, no. 8«. 
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benevolencse, ISiere is captain Sentry, a man of unqaestiione<f 
Energy, ability and persona! courage, who has retired from the 
army, because he lacks the gift of self-advertisement Yet he dow 
not spend his time in detracting from the succesa of other soldiers, 
li ke the major of whom Bickerstaff had heard^ bat has withdrawn 
to the social pleasures of London and resigned himself good- 
humouredly to a life of leisurely obscurity. There is a lawyer, 
who has no taste for his profession and resides af the Inner Temple 
‘to ol»y the direction of an old humoursome fether.’ Yet, in- 
stead of wasting his life, he devotes his ample leisure to Aristotle, 
LongiilUs and the theatre, tmtil he has cultivated much of The 
Spectator' $ own character, since ‘his familiarity with the customs, 
manners, actions and writings of the Antients makes him a very 
delicate observer of what occurs to him m the pr^ent world.’ 
Another member. Will Honeycomb the fop, had been for centuri^ 
a butt in comedy and satire. Tudor moralists^ had denounced the 
man of fashion as guilty of deadly sins. Jacobean free-lances®, 
again and again, had depicted hiip as* ignorant, indolent and inso- 
lent During the civU war, this antipathy against the type had 
grown into hatred through association with cavaliera, and, even 
after the revolution, many regarded the man of fashion as vicious 
and ridiculoua Steele, who had followed the puritan tradition in 
several numbers of The Tatter, etUl retained the old standpoint 
But the satire has gone. Will is portrayed as vain and worldly — 
so a fop must always seem to the serious middle class — ^but not as 
depraved. He is the best of his type, a brilliant talker, with a 
kind heart and an irresistible charm of manner. The spirit of The 
Bp&Sbalor is most clearly seen in the figure of Sir Andrew Freeport 
the merchant For more than a century, traders had been charac- 
terised as dishonest and avaricious, because playwrights and 
pamphleteers generally wrote for the leisured classes and were 
themselves too poor to have any but unpleasant relations with 
men. of business. Commerce was, however, now a great power in 
society and politics. Merchants were ambassadors of civilization, 
and had developed intellect so as to control distant, aad, as it 
seemed, jmysterious, sources of wealth by a stroke of the pen*. 
Thanks to coffeehouses, merchants now had the opportunity of 
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coming to understand their own importance through mutual dis- 
cussion, and Steele had already, in iTatfer, given glimpes of 
their prudence or dignity and claimed that they had as much right 
to the title of gentlemen as courtiers dnd scholars had*. Still, it 
was something new in literature to show how a man trained in a 
counting-house could be the intellectual equal of the Spectator 
and his friends. Sir Andrew is not a wit; his conversation 
abounds in hom% phrases ; hie mind is not stored with the 
wisdom of books ; yet he has made himself an original thinker, 
with ideas not fettered by tradition, but derived from cxiKirieuce 
in trade and expre^ed with the lucidity of conviction. 

When Steele sat down to sketch this group, he probably intended 
each to be little more than a figurehead, enlivcneii with a few 
touches of individuality. Yet, so introspective was the age in 
which he wrote, that, as if unconsciously, he has made them, in 
this his first description, hardly less than studies of social environ- 
ment and character. After this brilliant beriming, it Is dis- 
appointing to find that, though the charwters frequently reappear, 
they are afterwards employed only to maintain an aiganicnt or 
give information about tlie worldf which each represents or, 
again, in imitation of dramatic technique, merely as conSdmits 
of Mr Spectator and foils to throw into relief his views and 
peculiarities. They are interwoven with lines of thought which 
run through the periodical only by way of embroidery; at the 
most, they are used as living exampte of some habits or quality 
which defies ordinary description. W’e are not vouchsafed any 
glimpse of their progress through the world or of the development 
of their minda Evdn the Coverly papers are not really an excep- 
tion to thia Steele firSt showed what was the knight’s true ftmction 
when he depicted Sir Boger as prot«»ting a^inst the over-clviiim- 
tipn of dty life and declaring himself to be 'so wfai^mi in a 
corrupt, age as to act according to nature and reason*.’ lienceforth, 
the country baronet became the type of Arcadian simplicity. Fjrom 
the days of Tudor jestbooks®, the city man had laughed at the 
l^kwardness of tibe provincial, and the sense of urban superiority 
is not missing in the Coverly papera It is most signifi^tmt that 
Addison, with an Idealist’s instinct, endowed Sir Roger with all l^e' 
guildeasn®® and piety which London society kcked, and lovingly 

i ' That ira4ara»n who ^8 with jrfS jb a eommodity wMoh I do sot naatnliuid 
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^returned again and agtdn to the theme, as if be found in it a 
reftige from the artificiality of his own life. In his enthusiasm for 
the golden age, which he pictured among the Tillages and manors 
of old England, Addison creS^ a whole society round Sir 
including Will Wimble, the cadet of an ancient family, too brdnl^ 
ft>r a liberal profession, too proud to enter business, resJly of the 
same class as the odious Mr Thomas Gule8\ but portrayed as gentle 
and lovable, like all the other inhabitants oi^the smiling land. 
And v et the Ooverly papers are only a senes of sketchea The 
Spectator spends a month in the counEry, and Sirl^ger makes 
a few visits to town. Nothing else is recorded until the kiSght’s 
unexpected death, except sm^dltalk. It is true that his most 
trifling utterance has an irresistible charm, because it contributes 
towards the picture of ideal simplicity, godlfhess and nobleness 
of heart Even his little weaknesses and touches of vanity, 
recorded with exquisite humour, are the defects of his qualities. 
In truth, these essays are the first masterpiece of humanised 
Puritanism , though, as regards 4ihe "history of the novel, they do 
not mark an advance on the story of Jenny Distaff 

In any case, Steele and Addison could hardly have created the 
novel, after creating Mr Spectator as their ideal of editorship. 
That taciturn and contemplative investigator* has intellectual 
curioMty, but little sympathy. He ranges over a field so incredibly 
wide that he is forced to see life from a distance. Steele and 
Addison do not always stand aloof. They had shown, in occasional 
papers, that they understood the human heart and the pithos of 
unrecorded destiny , but they never, for long, esi^pe frcan their 
own conception of sporadic and dispassionate observatiott. It was 
no small effort of creativeness to unify in*one clear-cut character 
v£^e tendencies towards critical contemplation, though the 
spectacle of a half-formed and half-humanised democracy was too 
engrossing in its outlines to leave room for the intensivqatudy of 
a novelist So, the personalities of the Spectator’s club tend to 
fade out of importance, and the journal confined its development 
to the lines which Addison had already marked out It covered 
practically the same ground as The Ta^r, ridiculing or inveighing 
against old-foshioned ideals of gallantry and self-indulgence*, ur^ng 
that kindness is better than clevehtess*, that self-suppression b 
the ea^nce of good breeding® ; penetrating the secrets of home life 
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and exjx^ing the humiliations of citizens who affect aristocmtiei. 
iimnorality\ the stupidity of husbands who tyrannise over their 
wives® or fathers over their children®, the folly of women who 
marry for money* or think that the plmures of society are 
preferable to the duties of the household. As Steele took the 
responsibility of seeing that ‘copy’ was forthcoming day by da^, 
a few of his papers are still written with that hurried dlffuseneas 
which has lost Toiler many readers. In Ins Imt work, ho 
conforms to the studied simplicity and artistic concentration which 
Addison had developed in Tim TaUer and was continuing to 
cultivate with great success. 

But, if The Spectatm surpassed its prcdcrossot in style, it 
achieved an even greater advance in thought. The moralists of 
the seventeenth ^ntury had drawn their wisflom from bernks, 
Bickerstaff had drawn his from exi)ericnce; while Addison showed 
how to draw from both sources. It is surprising how much quaint 
and curious lore is introduced into the i»q?e8 of The Spectator 
merely to give point or freshness to wi uninspiring theme*, as 
where the buyera of lottery tickets suggest the legend of Mahomet's 
coffin suspended in mid-air by the force of two magnets*, or the 
cari<»ity of the town concerning the letter with which each essay 
was signed is mocked by means of a dissertation on cabalism I It 
IB, however, when these writers continue Blckerstaff's more setious 
duties of censorship that the full influence of literature liecomeu 
most marked. The TaUer hail criticised the follies amf foibles of 
society by the light of common sense ; The spectator never Adis 
in its higher critenon — the mellow and dignified exiierience of 
antiquity. Bomotimes, the petulant efforts of modern wntera are 
eompar^ with the noble simplicity of ancient iitemtnre®. Borne- 
tinms, the pettiness or malice of the writers themselves is reproved 
on the authority of Simonides®, <jicen>’®, Epictetus”, or by a de- 
senptioft^of the Augustan circle”.* In these respects, Addison 
differed only in method and thoroughness from JiMmbean essayists, 
who quoted Boman or Italian authors whenever their reading 
rmdei^ them discontented with the worn-out traditions of tiieir 
own society. But Mr Spectator went far deeper than tiiil Not 
mtly did he quote the judgments and counsels of the ancients on 
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guestioDS common to all moralists of all ages , but, when straying 

from the beaten track, and counselling his contemporaries on their 

peculiarities and eccentricities, he was still guided by a Roman 

sense of self-respect and reasonableness. His exquisite portrait of 

the valetudinarian who took his meals in a weighing chair is really 

iilspired by Martial’s contempt for those who are more anxious to 

live than to live rightly ^ The sense of solemnity which comes 

over Mr Spectator in Westnodnster abbey descfiids on him from 

Lucretius^ and Seneca would have approved of the diaiy of an 

idle man and of tlmt of a woman of jfhshion^. 

# 

Steele, as usual, followed his master’s lead and introduced 
copious quotations and allusions into his more serious papers. 
But, at best, he was an indifferent scholar, and, except in the 
Pharamond papers*, he never approached ^dison’s tact and 
felicity. Much as he admired Mr Spectator’s cultured and con- 
templative mind, his own experience was leading him to work out 
a philosophy of life on different lines. As, in TaU&r, he had 
taken refuge in sentimentality, so now, in The Spectator, he still 
fought against his own inborn unconventionality by advocating a 
regularity of conduct which lie could not practise. The puritans 
had always dishked what was unusual or self-willed, and Steele 
brought Cicero and the Stoics to their help, showing how the 
recklessn^s of the spendthrift^ the capriciousness of the man 
who varies his greetings according to his mood, or even the 
impertinence of fops who affect hurry or indolence, are really 
offences against ‘decency’ and ‘decorum®.’ Such observances, 
which had formerly been the creed of the middle class, began to 
have a xmiversal binding force, now that they were backed by the 
authority of culture. It is significant thfit some of his leading 
ideas on education®, on the evils of vanity in dress and on the 
reading of romances’^, had already been fully put forward by Ascham 
in The Sehokmaster. This strengthening of public opinion was 
undoubtedly important in a half-tormed society, but it was soon 
to grow into the narrow British insistence on respectability, bitterly 
satirised by Victorian writers. Even at this early stage, the ap- 
pearaime of a girl riding m man’s cloibes, after the French feshion, 
suggests to Steele the reflection that eccentricity of dress is nothing 

to than.an offence a^unst virtue®. Sometimes, Steele breaks away 
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from the social formulae which he helped to codify and ^ves fre© 
play to his gift of seeing thin^ in a natuml, almost a primitive, 
light. Returning to one of the favourite themiM! of The Ta&&r, he 
has independence enough to show how' there exfeted among traders 
a whole world of romance and destiny undreamt of by the politer 
classes^ His sympathies led him deeper into human natuie. As 
the amusements of polite society became more c(wtly and artihcial, 
a new class of lackeys had grown up beneath the glittering surface, 
very different from the servingmen of the Elissabethan drama. 
Steele was one of the first to discover not only the humour but the 
j»th<}8 of their lives. First, we have a glimpse of high life below 
stairs, In which the frivolities of the rich are absurdly aiied by 
their servants; and, then, the tragedy of the attendant’s life, who 
earns his daily l^ead as the silent confederate of his master's 
viciousness and the victim of his caprice®. Bteele, again, was one 
of the first to champion women of the lower clasa Binco the 
Middle Ages, female character had been one of the favourite 
butts of popular satire, and, 'all through the sixteenth and sevens 
teenth centunes, savage iuvectiv'e against prostitution had been 
common. To Steele, all women are distressed heroines. He 
shows how shopgirls and inmnaids, so tar from lieiug naturally 
bad, arc often, by the nature of their employment, forced to 
submit to the loose talk and Mniliarity of men ; and, when he 
com^ to describe the most abandoned instead of inveighing 
against hariotry, he reveals, for the first rime, the *i^hite-8iave 
traffic’ of his age, with all its fiendish stratagems for sapping the 
virtue of its dupes and its secret patrons among high society®. 

Many of these glimpses of life are given us in the form of lettei^ 
and, as The Speetater alyr&ye welcomed correspondence, and, on 
two occasions, publicly asked for it*, there is often danger of 
taking genuine communications for a device of the editors®. Steele, 
in fact^ poi^ as the ‘courier of Love®,' starting a kind of ‘agony 
column,’ in which lovers could communicate with each other, and 
In at least one paper he printed some of his own love-letters. Some 
of the epistles, however, are unmistakably inventions. It must be 
remembered that, for more than a century^, the e{fist!e had’becsome 
a recognised lileiary type, and that 21e SpetSUOm would naturally 
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avail itself of ‘ the gentler art ' to lend variety and grace to its papers. 

while letter-writers, from Seneca to Loveday^ had used this 
form of composition to convey ideas, Steele and his associates went 
farther. To them belongs the credit of discovering that the epistle 
could become a picturesque type of character-sketch. Among 
others, Thomas Heame is said to have portrayed Arthur Charlett 
as Abraham Froth, who describes the discussions of his futile club 
with prolix self-satisfection*, and John Hughes imposed the two 
admirably characteristic letters on the education of a ^1, one 
from Cdlimfene, who despairs of breaking in her charge to all the 
artiftcd^ties of polite society and the other from a self-styled ‘itiugh 
man’ who fears that ‘the young girl is in a feir way to be spoilt®.’ 
Steele is certainly the autW of the footman’s love-letter couched, 
like The Ydieywplmh Papere of a later day, ip. language which 
he can neither understand nor spell, with that inunitable touch of 
nature, suggestive of The Conseiovs Lovers, ‘ Oh ' dear Betty, must 
the nightingales sing to those who marry for money and not to us 
true lovers**’ Besides revealmg character, letters were admirably 
adapted to disclose the secrets of private life. In the guise of a 
correspondent, Steele found new scope for the gift of storytelling 
which he had developed in The TaMer. Some of the communica- 
tions contained glimpses into the comic side of domestic history — 
such as the account of Anthony Freeman’s device for escaping from 
the over-affectionate attentions of his wife®, while others are 
fragments'tom from sordid reahty, like the ‘unhappy story in low 
life ’ telling how the drunken weaver unwittingly sells a successful 
lottery ticket which his wife had pinched herself to buy®. In some 
numbers, Steele goes further and narrates a sequence of events by 
an interchange of letters. One of his noMest efforts in this style 
is a correspondence by which a widow wins back her petulant and 
wasteful son from the dissipations of London'^, and one of his wittiest 
is the series of letters which* release Cynthio from Flavia’s in- 
convenient affection®. 

Thus, Steele was on the verge of inventing the epistolary novel ; 
bu% as in The TatUr, so, now, he had neither the perseverance nor 
the self-confidence necessary to create a literary type. He was 
more inclined to follow his illustrious contemplative colhiborator, 

who, in .the meantime, had created the serial treatise. Addison 
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b^an ’With a succession of rather fugitive but witty attacks on the 
staging of the Italian opera\ in which his own scholarly love of 
simplicity, inspired by Terence and Horace, blended with the 
inherited middle class dislike of all that was un-Englidi. Ihese 
early papers are hardly more than outbarsts of Addisonian irony, 
such as he might have vented on any other of society’s laughalde 
weaknesses. But material prosperity and the discussions of coffee- 
houses had brought the middle cltsss to a stage at which they felt 
the need of culture and eagerly read anything on tiwtc or style. 
In this way, Addison found himself leading a reaction in literature, 
just as Steele had led a reaction in maunera Tiie drama was the 
natural field for a critic nurtured at the university; so, Addison 
began to discuss tragedy in a didactic spirit, not without sallm of 
characteristic iropy, insisting on what he calls ‘the moral part 
of the performance,’ showing how the techiwim of plaj writing 
contributes to dramatic effect, and how false mrt may he detected 
by comparison with the great masters®. As he warmed to his 
work, he perceived that tilie coftfeehouse public would never 
take more than a jiassing interest^ in the stage. Hiere was a 
danger that, in literary taste as in morality, the ine\ia‘rienced, for 
sheer lack of proper models, might accept as their standard of 
poetry the precious and artificial style of versifying with which 
fisisbionable society still amused iblelf. Wliat the citizens of London 
really needed was a literature as serious as themselves. Accotd- 
ingly, Addison gave up a whole week's issues to the criticism of 
conceits aud mere verbal dexterity, condemning acrosticas,ti|>c^yanw, 
rebuses, anagiamscliionognuus, boutg rim^s, puns and {mragrams; 
and, after dismissing ail these kinds of false wit®, he shows bis 
unacademic readers iti what true wit consista It is illustrative 
(ff tilie middle class reaction in literature that he should base his 
definition on tiie reasoning of so modem and independent a thinker 
as Locke*, and shonld follow up Dryden’s prefhiM to The Btate qf 
Immmee by restricting the meaning of wit to ‘the resembhuice of 
ideas . . . that give delight and surpri«» to the mider,' always sup- 
posing the resemblance to be founded on truth suad common sense*. 
Addison, indeed, was teaching his fellow citizens to expect far more 
tiian wit or art from liteTatur& His aim was to find ‘ the precepts 
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oi^ morality' which should underlie eveiy work of inspiration; and, 
with this end in view, he endeavoured to explain the universal 
charm of such artless compositions as (Jheey Ohace and The (JMr- 
drm in the Wood. Among {he middle class, the love of medieval 
ballads had survived the renascence and was probably not yet 
dead , but Addison essayed a task beyond the learning of Ms ^e 
when he attempted to subject folklore to the canons of criticism. 
In his day, men could judge poetry only under tife diadow of the 
classics, and The Mediator is still pedantic enough to praise the 
old minstrelsy because it finds therein a few parallels to Vergil 
and Horace ^ ' 

Steele had loyally supplemented these more scholarly papers, 
whenever Addison gave Mm an opening for a humorous contri- 
bution® and even succeeded in showing how Raphael’s cartoons® 
are studies in the grandeu r of human emotions. But his spontaneous 
and erratic genius quite 'failed to keep p^ with the dogmatism 
of Addison’s next and greatest critical effort. This was the series 
of Saturday papers* in which he criticises Pa/radiee Lost by the 
' canons of Aristotle, Longinus ^and Le Bossu and, though finding 
faults in Milton, judges him to be equalTiTnot superior, to Homer 
or Vergil. From the eighteenth century point of view, he was ri^hfc 
The middle classes who read books were not themselves subjected 
to the great emotions of life, but w5re bent on methodically building 
up their own culture. Hence, they could not appreciate the mystery, 
the passion^ the wildness or the pathos of ancient epic, and it is 
significant that these qualifies are not conspicuous in the great 
translations of the period, wMch charmed by their rhetoric and 
poliriu The average eighteenth century reader had somewhat 
the same point of view as the Italian critics of the renascence 
and valued what had passed through the crucible of the intel- 
lect and smelt of the lamp. When people at this stage of culture , 
consider a work of imagination, they are too prosaic to com- 
prehend the romance of human activity. They want projected 
shadows of life, which are vaster than reality and bolder in outline, 
though less searcMng. Milton met th^e intellectual requirements 
more full^ than his forerunners, and Addison, in interpreting Ms 
poet, seems to have followed Minturno’s line of argument when he ‘ 
championed the epic £^inst the rom&i, *'A'3'diioncontehded that 
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Milton dealt with the destiny of the whole world, they but with that 
of a single nation. His characters, though fewer in number, appear 
more varied and le® earth-bound than theirs. The conception of 
sin and death contains ‘ a beautiful allegory ’ affecting all humanity. 
Adam and Eve typify different beings before and after their falL 
Their ‘ conferences ’ are less mundane than the ‘ loves ’ of Dido and 
Aeneas; Satan is more wily and more travelled than Hlysses^ 
Besides, Pmadtise Lost vim originally conmved as a tragedy, and, 
though the dramatic atmosphere which pervades its final form is 
rightly judged to be a blemish®, it is, for this reason, more easily 
reducible to Aristotle’s rulca After taking a bird’s eye" view of 
the action, the actors, the sentinjenta and the language*, Addison 
proceeds to consider each book separately. No greater service 
could have been^endered to the unformed taste of his time than 
to point out where Milton is to be admired, and Addison has the 
wisdom to illustrate his criticisms so copiously that these papers 
almost constitute a book of selected 'l^utica' Much that he 
praises is of permanent mluQ, such, as giaiideur of style and 
loftiness of conception ; but, in much u^un, his literary judgment 
is unconsciously biassed by a spirit of propaganda In reality, The 
SpeekUor was coutinuing, after nearly two gonurations, the same 
reaction against restoration ideals which Milton had begun in his 
old {^e. Thus, Paradise Lost itad a hold on Addison’s admimtlon 
quite apart from its intrinsic merits. Milton’s tumultuous and] 
over-burdened similes seemed perfect, in contrast with the artificer 
of the little wits*. Eve’s purity and modesty exWcised an 
exaggerated charm in view of contemporary looseness*, and it was 
regarded as siiecitilly approi>riai e that her dream, inspired by Satan, 
should be full of pride and conceits*. Moreover, the saw 
that loaming was its salvation and, in Pmadim Imt, enjoyed the 
quite artificial pleasures of research. Addison lio Ioniser holds 
to Lionfurdl's, Fracastor’s and Scaliger’s^ creed that idl erudition, 
is an ornament to poetry ; but he expeiient^ a subtle delight In 
tracing obscure parallels in inspiration— comparing the sword of 
Michael with the sword of Aeneas, or the golden ocmpasses of the 
Creator with Minerva’s aegis, or the repntance of Adamn am! Eve 
with the grief of Oedipua And, finally, The was furthering 
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a religious revival under &e auspices of culture and, therefore, 
Mind in Paradis&Lod tibe same kind of superiority that Hatington ^ 
had claimed for Orltmdo Furioio. Addison reconciles himself even 
to the speeches of the Almighty, though tihey are not ‘ so proper to 
fill the mind with sentiments of grandeur, as with thou^ts of 
devotion®’; while the morning and evening hymns, and the use 
of scriptural phraseology throughout the poem, seemed like a touch 
of in^iration hi^er than any of , which a pa^n ceuld boast. 

These Milton papers met with an enthusiastic receptioa They 
exercised an influence throu^out the eighteenth century and only 
became "obsolete when Sainte-Beuve had taught Europe that-tthe 
Clitic should be less of a judge than a reconstractor — ^almost an 
artist who creates a picture of the author’s mind and of the 
atmosphere in which he wrote. In any cas^ Addison never 
attempted to enlarge the bounds of thought. His aim was to 
gather up the best ideas of his time and put them within reach of 
the ordinary reader. The same is true of his successive papers on 
aesthetics, or, as he calls them, ‘On th^ Pleasures of the Ima^na- 
tionV He wanted to show how the emotions can be raised and 
purified by what men see and r^ad. So, he discussed the intellectual 
pleasure to be found, first, in landscapes and gardens, then, in 
statues, pictures and architecture, and, then, in the mirrored views 
of hfe which a descriptive writer can call up before the mind’s eye. 
This difficult and intricate subject involved an enquiry into the 
psychology of the imagination and a scientific discrimination of 
the functions and limits of the different arts. Granted his limita- 
tions, Addison is more than equal to the task. He draws on his 
own travels and experience, he applies the wisdom of the ancients 
and the more recent discoverie of Descartes^ Locke and Berkeley*; 
yet his exposition is lucid and complete within the compass of 
eleven short esays. But, though he popularises admirably the 
ideas of his time, he cannot investigate for himself. The thoughts 
of his contemporaries lead him to the very brink of Lessing’s 
discovery concerning the relation of poetry to sculpture®, but 
he does not take a step further when his guides leave him. 
Nevertheless, these papers must have awakened in many a new 

1 An Apologte of Poelne, Pt 2 ® No. 815 

® Kos, 43 . 1 — 421, ongmally written as a flingle eKw years before See Same porttom 
0 / Esmy$ emtnhuted to the Spectator by Mr ^oeepk Glasgow, 1864 

* New Thectry of Vinm^ 1709 

® Nos* 416, 418, Addison was probably aware of Yarchi^s comparison of poetry witb 
painting in Le$e%<m%^ kite neW Accademia**F%orentim^ 1690, see Spingara, tkdC 
Iiessing^s Laokoon, oder Uber die Cfrenzen der Mahlerey und Poeeie, appeared in 1766* 
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sense of aesthetic enjoyments Among other things, he protests 
against the artificiality of rococo gardens, and shows what a 
mine of wonder and reflection had been opened up by natural 
philosophy S i 

Although Addison varied these dissertations with humorous and 
satirical essays®, the tone of The Simtator became more and more 
serious as the numbers continued to appear. At the outset, he 
had declared, m two paper8^ t hat hig_ nractice waii_to p ut hjs 
thoughts together_with out pre meditation ; but^ towards tlie close, 
he Emitted the need of jufithodical djHcouinrs' lie liad otlior 
to teach besides the appieciation of literature and art In 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, England had exchanged 
a civilization of war for a civilization of iieace and needed a religion 
to match, f Martial patriotism, of course, still mu high , but the 
typi«bl man of Culture was a peaceful Londoner, busy with his 
fomily and his profession, and the onl} battles which he fought 
were those with himself.^ As has been shown, the votaries of the 
old regime continued the ^•adition of atheism. But the middle 
classes were still devout and only needed to bring into their wor- 
ship that cult of urbanity at which they aimed in their daily Hv«t. 
No one could be more sutu^iptibie to this tendency tiian a man 
of Addison’s character, and, when he set himself to load a imekd 
reform, it was inevitable that he s|iould ante on religion. } lie Is no 
more original on this theme than on others. Humanised Christianity 
is to be found, in all its sweetness, in Jeremy Taylor and had already 
proved itself in John Webster’s great book* of sufilcicnt power ^ 
end the witch persecution. But, though Addtson was not the flrsti 
to proclaim the gospel of peace and goodwill, ho was the first who 
could bring it into thejiioarts and homes of London citizens. Like] 
the earlier puritans, he held that reiigjon idioitid govern eveiy 
thought and action, hut not to the exclusion of the world. His 
creed was one of acquiescence and inward piety. Zml was 
often a clmik for pride, self-interest or ili-nature; enthusiasin 
to bigotry and supersritioa A Christian’s devotion should 

1 E .0 Akeaside's Plea$uret of the Inu^mtton, VIM, 

* 'Sob. 414, 4m 

* B.g nos, 81 (parir patehes), lOe (the ase of the faa}, ^ (tbe womMS of fulihHi in 
ohaieh), 247 (women as ti^icen), 286'‘{the head drees), 375 (a bean’s h^sd), 381 (a 
ooqnette’s hemt), 848 (the Pythegorean B^pnkey), S«i (eateslts), 877 (hill of aortslitr 
ilffoiiehloTe}. 

* Sob. 46, 134. * So. 476. 

' * The IHiflai/ing of tu^tei Witehemft, 1677. Serf asfe, vol, vii, Oiiiw. *ti, 
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self-contained, with just enough fervour to prevent reli^on from ■ 
becoming a mere phil(^phy\ Addison held, also, to the need of 
self-examination, but not of despondency or self-contempt To 
him, everything was under thp direction of a Supreme Being*, who, 
as the Stoics and Juvenal had long before taught, knew better than 
man what was good for him*. The duty of human beinp was to 
be reconciled to their lot, to forget the difference and humiliations 
of this life in the expectation of eternity, and4» seek a sober 
happiness in a sense of doing ‘rights Thee lay sermons are 
accompanied by a few verse paraphrase of the Fmkm, rendered 
with poHshed simplicity, and are varied by allegorie, among which 
ThA First Vision of Mirza is justly celebrated for its tranquil, 
lofty style. 

The Spectator’s last number appeared on 6 December 1712. 
Both wnters had cultivated to a surprising Jlegree the art of 
the Jldneur and knew how to turn innumerable and generally 
unnoticed episodes of ,city life into charming sketches. Such 
things as a sensation in a coffeehouse^ a fencing-match, an argu- 
ment in a bookshop, an old’beggai', or a man who applauds with a 
stick in a theatre gaUery, are among their best studies of character". 
But, apparently, both editors bad written themselves out. Addison, 
at the instigation of his friends, set to work on Oato, the first four 
acts of which had been written before the beginning of The TaUer, 
perhaps as early as 1703. With many misgivings, he allowed the 
tragedy to^be produced at Drury lane on 14 April 1713. It was 
a time of great political excitement ; and, when so prominent a 
public man as Addison produced a drama on Cato’s last stand for 
liberty, against the usurpation of Caesar, both parties turned the 
situation against their opponents and applaiyled furiously. In any 
event, the play was bound to have been a success. It pictures the 
last of the Roman republicans, a statuesque outline magnanimous 
and unmoved, surrounded by a treachery which is baffled by the 
loyalty of his sons and Juba, accepting death rather than dishonour 
and, in his last moments, taking thought for those around him. 
The plot is twofold. Side by side with the study in public virtue 
and high politics, a drama of the tender passion occupies the shige. 
When Cato’s son Marcius dies gallantly fighting against the traitor 
Syphax, his brother wins the hand of Lucia, for which they had 

m 
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both been honourable rivals, and Juba, the once rejected suitor of 
Marcia^ Cfeito’s daughter, romantically rescues her from (be clutchss 
of Sempronius in disguise and finds that she has loved him all the 
time. Thus, in the consecrated form of a Roman tragedy, the public 
enjoyed that grandiose, if unsubstantial, projection of character 
which they admired in Milton, together with the sentimental 
chivalry of a French romance. To modem tast e,.. the, dictioit is 
hopelessly declamatory, and the ]j>lot full of absurditirau But the 
ordinary reader of the eighteenth century would almost regard 
such artificiality as inevitable in a play which has strictly observed 
the,unities, contains a ‘reversal of intention’ and a ‘recognition*’ 
and abounds in crisp and quotable epigraina 
vdSeanwhile, Steele plunged into iwlitics and, after much 
pamphleteering, was expellerl from the House of t’ommons for 
uttering sedition^ libels. In 1714, he returned to literature and 
started several periodicals, especially The Quardwn, to which 
Addison contributed fifty-one papers; and, in 1722, he produced 
his last complete comedy, The Vmmmm Ltmrs. Tltough the plot 
is largely borrowed from Tcrehce’s A ndrm and, where original, 
abounds in more glaring improbabilities than his earlier work, the 
play is remarkable because it resumes in brief all Steele’s best 
ideas on life and character. We have the sketch of servants whose 
natuml freshness is being gradyally tainted by the corrupt sund 
contagious air of lackeydom’’; we have satire on niiuriagcs of 
convenience, duelling and the chicanery of the law , g glance at 
the opposition between the hereditary gentry and the rising 
commercial class , while, in Bevil junior, Steele portrays his ideal 
of a gentleman, chivalrous and honoumble to women, considerate 
to men, respectful to ||iB father and self-controlled amid the riotous 
pleasures of the capital 

Steele and Addison pro<lu< e<l other work* separately. But, 
when they ceased to collaborate in The Speetniof, which was 
subsequently continued by one of their circle, both became 
authors of secondary importance. Tlieir task was already done. 
The peculiar citcumstances of their lives gave them an unrivalled 
opportunity of olwerving the movement of their time. Thanks 
to a certain conventionality of intellect, coupled with 'amasing 

^ Tile mfihrirem end of Aristotle; JPoltlt€«» ed* Botelier* S* li*» Bfi 

ea, im. ^ 

* Besides the umnm in wfeieli Ttrw andPlnlliK apjiear, see the efilsode of the foollio^ 
- newly armed in London, not 2, ^ 
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devemess, thej became the heart of this movement, and made it 
literature In this sense, they collaborated with their age. As a 
comparison between the two writers is almost inevitable, it may 
be said, in conclusion, 'that Steele was the more original and 
Addison the more effective. Steele conceived the periodical essay, 
b^t never perfected it ; he accidentally discovered the short stoi^ 
and verged upon the domestic novel, without substantially in- 
fluencir^ the development of either genre. This ineffectiveness 
was partly due to hfe volatile nature and somewhat unstable life, 
but it was abo largely due to the presence of Addison. - That 
successful and self-contained mentor seems to have unconsciously 
restrained Steele’s initiative. But, while he curbed his companion’s 
talent^ he displayed the utmost efficiency in the use of his own 
and, without any deep fund of ideas or sympa^y, raised Steele’s 
conception of an essay to a degree of perfection never since 
surpassed. The Londoners of queen Anne’s reign chiefly valued 
The Spectator for Addison’s humorous papers and religious dis- 
sertations. The modem student paost admires its accuracy and 
penetration, and the true and long-enduring picture which it gives 
of middle class culture and character. 
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CHAPTER III 


POPE 

The great writer of whom this chapter treats was a man of real 
poetic genius, the growth and direction of which were powerfully 
affected by his p?iysical constitution, his circumstances and the 
character of the age None of his achievements belong to the 
very highest forms of poetry. Where he excelled, his pre-eminence 
is beyond dispute ; yet his deficiency in qualito more inrized by 
a later generation has imperilled his very right to be regarded as 
a jwet. On certain points, all arq piactically agreed. Pope is 
a memorable example of a conscious literary lU’tist, the type in 
our country of the classical spirit, rarely has a iioet shown 
himself a truer or more delicate representative of his own time. 
Even did his work no longer 'appeal to us by its enduring 
merit, he must escape neglect because of his part in England’s 
literary development *’ 

Pope’s true position has not always been recognised. He has 
been viewed from the standpoint of periods out of sympathy with 
his excellence and impatient of his defects, and his itifiucnce has 
Imen regarded as a monstrous barrier restraining all deep and 
natural emotion untfl swept away by the torrent of the romantic 
revival He has figured as one who left the free air of heaven 
for the atmephere of the coffeehouse, as the first to iiitrodnce 
a mechanical standard of poetry, owing its acceptance to the 
p^saic tone of his day. Attention to the historic side of literature 
has brought sounder views, ft is urged that, far from ma^ng 
nature give way to art, he shared the inaction, not cokifiined to 
England, a^inst an artlficiid mode, and stood in a real seium for 
a return to nature. Bather than having been die origliiator of 
a movement, he represents Its climax, as he oinied to completion 
a work alraady In^un. 

Pope’s attitude w«« not one of revolt. His poetiy did not 
disgust on its first appeamnce by deserting accepted models. 
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His immediate snce^ proves how closely he was in touch with 
his contemporari^ In the directncK and lucidity of his style, he 
improved his inheritance from Waller, Denham and Drydem In 
the skill with which he elalfbrated the heroic couplet, he was in- 
debted to th^e poets, above all to Dryden, as well as to the 
trandations of Sandys. In the striving after simplicity, in the 
rejection of the extravagance of the so-called meitaphjmcal poet®, 
he instinctively followed an existing movement, precisely as the 
justness of thought and clanty of expression in Swift and Addison 
had an immediate ancestry. But, in prose and poetry aUke,^the 
qualities greatly admired in that period, and valuable in any, 
were won at the cost of others whose loss must be deplored, and 
poetry suffered most, 

Alexander Pope was bom in London, on 21 May 1688, of parents 
past middle age. They were devout Roman catholics; their son’s 
adherence to this creed seems to have been prompted by filial 
affection. The acciderit of belonging to a proscribed church 
decided the course of his education. 'It is curious to reflect that, 

, displaying such afiinity for polish and precision, he should have 
missed a classical training. After brief schooling, he was taken 
home to Binfield, in Windsor forest, where his father had settled 
on retiring from his linendraper’s business, and from about the 
age of twelve was largely self-taughfc He grew up undersized, 
delicate and deformed, though we have testimony to the beauty 
of his voice and the brilliance of his eye. The presence of a fiery 
soul within this frail tenement was proved when, in an unliterary 
home, amid the languor of sickness and the lack ol mental dis- 
cipline, he developed a poetic genius, not fitful ana uneven but 
inspired by a continual endeavour after the* highest attainable in 
the form and music of his verse. Pope’s own account of these early 
studies was. 

When I had done with my priests, I took to reading by myself, for which 
1 had a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially for poetry ■ and in a 
few years I had dipped into a great number of the English, Erench, Xtalnm, 
Latin and G-reek poets This I did without any design but that of pleasing 
myralf : and got the languages by hunting after the stories in the several 
poets 1 reafii. 

Of his knowledge of Italian, there is little trace. His Greek was, 
certainly, not strongj In spite of some acquaintance with Frendh 
literature, he never seems to have had any real fewmliarity with the 
language. With regard to scholaraHp, he was doubtless ‘shady 

1 Spence’s itwedoto, ed. Su^r, S. tV., 1820, p. 183. 
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in Latin’ ; but he was profoundly affected by the Roman poete, 
with whose style and ways of thought he showed a remartaibfe 
aflSnity. We everywhere feel the influence of the finish, dignity 
and sonorousne® of Latin poetry. '' 

Of his own countrymen, Waller, Spenser and Dryden were his 
iavouritea While yet a child, he began to ‘lisp in numbers.’ At 
his first school, ^e was punished for lampooning his master, at the 
next, he lacked together speeches- from Ogilby’s IVmA to be acted 
by his companions. Shortly after, as he told Spence, he began an 
epic, Almnder Pnnee of Rhodes,^ and completed fonr booka 
This he destroyed in mature life. We hear, also, of a tragedy on 
St Genevifeve. The satirical lines on the author of Sneeemio (1712) 
were said by Pope to have been written at fourteen; but the 
earliest poem that has a place in his works is the Ode oh Solitude, 
sent to Henry Cromwell in a letter of 1709, and there stated to 
have been composed when the author was not yet twelve; the 
lines, however, were retouched after transcription and further 
improved before their publication in }735. The boy soon recog- 
nised the weakness of his own efforts and tunied to translation. 
He was already familiar with attempts by others. In after years, 
he still spoke with rapture of the pleasure he had received as 
a boy from Ogilby’s londeung of Homer. Hjs own translation 
of the first book of Statius’s Tli/doah was professedly ma«ie ‘almost 
in his childhood,’ bat corrected before publication. He also tried 
his hand on part of the Metamorphoses and beg^ir to submit 
Chaucer to a similar process. His half-sister remarked of th^ 
early years, ‘ I believe nobody ever studied so hard as my brother 
did. He did nothing else but write and read.' But Pope’s literary 
judpacnt was not based solely on booka At a siiHceptible ho 
formed a friendship with more than one man of matnre ye»r% 
Jcnowledga of the world and taste for lettera Among the em'liest 
cf these was Sir William T^unibnll, a retired diplomatist living near 
Binfield. Others were Wycherley, Henry Cromwell, a literal? 
man about town, and William Walsh, styled by Diydon the best 
critic of our nation. Pope conospondod with these, sought their 
advice and submitted his versea His FaMorak went from hand 
to hand and were complimented in flattering terms. Tonson 
offercKi to publish them, and, after some delay, they appeared In 
the Eoxth volume of his on 2 May 1709. 

If we take Pope’s own word, they had been composed when he 
was rixteen. X^trt% at l^t,*had been wri^u a year or two later, 
and none assumed their final form until both uumbors and language 
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been assiduously poiybted. The paper is still extant, contain- 
ing a list of passages drawn up by Pope, with which he was dis- 
satisfied and altematires append^ for Walsh’s choica But Ihe 
pastoral was a dying form of poetry into which fi:esh blood could not 
now be infiised. Writing among country sights and sounds, Pope has, 
at the utmost, two or three descriptive touches from his own obser- 
vation. In his ironical mticism in The Gwtrdia% Pope remarked 
that Philips, in his PaMoreds, g*tve ‘manifestproof of his knowledge 
of books’; his own amply deserve this praise. He had gleaned, 
not frwm Theocritus and Vergil alone, but from Spenser, Sidney, 
Drummond, Milton,Waller,Dryden,Congreve,Walsh and Sannazaro. 
The real merit of the PaMorals lay in the versification. The new 
poet was clearly possessed of a quite exceptional metrical skill 

Windm' Foreet (1713) belongs, in great part, to the period 
of the Pastorals. It is no longer a purely literary exercise, but 
an attempt to apply observation and reading to a larger theme. 
The design, for which Pope was indebted to Denham’s Cooper's 
Hid, was to combine a description of the countryside and 
field-sports with the historipal and literary associations of the 
district. He was induced to add the lines after L 290 by Lord 
Lansdowne (George Granville), who was anxious that he should 
praise the peace of Utrecht. It must be confessed that Pope 
is not strong in the appreciation of natural scenery, although 
Wordsworth was pleased to allow that a passage or two m Windsor 
Forest cdhtained new images of external nature. Pope's treat- 
ment is largely conventional, and the atmosphere is spoilt by one 
of the worst faults of pseudo-classicism — ^the Mars-Bacchus-Apollo 
element. The plumage of the dying pheasant may be ov«r-elabo- 
rated; still, it is distinctly pleasing to find ^ recognition that other 
of God’s creatures besides man have a right to eigoy themselves 
on this earth. But, in his pastoral and sylvan efforts. Pope hqd 
now clearly shown that, as a nature poet, he was not in advance 
of his age. Thomson was yet to come. 

The sacred eclogue Messiah was printed in The Bpedator for 
14 May 1712. In his attempt to pour the Messianic prophecies 
of Isaiah into the mould of a Vergilian eclogue. Pope, in spite 
of an undeniable impressiveness, lowered their majesty by artificial 
epithet and paraphrase. It is curious to note how gradually the 
false attitude came home to criti<^ Warton and Bowles use very 
guarded language when su^esting that, in a few passages. Pope 
had weakened the sublimity of IsSiah. It was Wordsworth who 
cited the poem as an illustration of artifidal poetic dictioa 



An Essay m OrUicimh, which appeared in 171 1, was, apparently, 
written in 1709, though Pope attempted . afterwards to assign 
its composition to an earlier date. It wap natural that, being 
studiously careftil of his form, with the examples of Horace, Vida 
and Boileau before him (not to mention Roscommon and Bucking- 
hamdiire), he should try to discuss the principle® of his ari He 
gave his poem, ipdeed, the title An Essay on Criticwn; but it is 
clear that he is addressing not stf much the ingenuous reader as 
the intending writer. He once said that he had digested all the 
matter in prose before he began it in verse; but, according to 
Jonathan Richardson, he often spoke of the Essay as ‘an irregular 
collection of thoughts, thrown together as they offered themselves, 
as Horace’s Art of Poetry was.’ And this would seem a tnie 
description, for Pope was not a pioneer. He did not aim at leading 
his generation along new ways, but at recalling them to paths 
trodden by the ancients. Originality, even from the point of view 
of his own days, is not to be expected from him. But,' though 
he inevitably insisted on trMhs. which may now appetir obvious, 
his genius for conciseness and epigrajn has stamped many a truth 
of this nature with the form that it must wear for all time. With 
the Essay, Pope became fomoua 

Young Lord Petre, by snipping a lock of Miss Fermor’s hair, 
had caused ill-feeling between the familica Pope w'as invited by 
his friend Caryll to allay this by taking the theme for a playful 
poem. The Rape of the Loch, in its first form, was writlon within 
a fortnight and published anonymously in Lintot’s MmeUuny, 1712. 
For the genre, Pope was indebted to Boitou’s Lutrin, as Boileau 
had been to Tassoni’s Seechia RtipUa ; but, in its blendiug of 
mock-heroic, satire and delicate fancy, this exquisite siKJcimen 
of filigree work, as Haslitt called it, remains unmatched. Pope’s 
l^nd was sever happier than in adding to the original sketch his 
machinery of syli^a and gnomes. But his genius for touching 
appears throughout. Nothing could better illustrate Potie’s 
methods of working than to turn to the earlier version of the six 
Mn^ beginning canto 1 1.% and to watch how vastly (^h one has 
been improved- The parody of Sarpedon’s speech in ihe fifth canto 
was not introduced till the Litton of 1717. In Geimany, The Sstpe 
gave ribe to a long series of imitations. 

Two poems, of uncertain dkte, appear first in the volume of 
1717 : ESma, to Abeiard and the Ekgy to Memory of m 
Vnfofr^uMm Lad^, In thesS, Pope tsxsAo a sustained attempt 
to present pathexs and pasrion. To modam taste, his emotion is 
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too rhetorical Thelady’s personality and &te are vague. Pope’s 
^zzling note darkened the mystery. Besearch has shown that, 
while the death and details were imaginaiy, his warm symiathy 
for Mrs Weston was the baste on which the poem was built But, 
the gleaning of phrase the dexterous piecing together of parts of a 
poem, are hardly suited for the expr^ion of deep and spontaneous 
feeling. It is possible that a poet may brood for long over a cruel 
bereavement and yet not destroy the impression ol sincerity by the 
elaborate treatment of his grief Such genuine emotion, however, 
as is embodied in Pope’s poem seems hardly deep or defimte 
enough* to give warmth to the whole. The feeling has been 
fondled for a literary purpose. 

The material for Eloisa was taken from John Hughes’s trans- 
lation of a French paraphrase of the Latin epistles that passed 
under the names of Abelard and Eloisa. The motive is the 
struggle in her heart between her human passion for Abelard and 
her dedication to the Service of God. In the background of the 
poem, the convent of the Paraclete and its surroundings, there are 
touches which anticipate the romantic feeling for natural scenery 
and architecture. A writer of our own time can still say of the 
poem, Ce n’est pas se^demmt une des easprmMms Us pJm fortes 
de la passion qtd aient ^ J donn4es, e’est la sevUU qai eanste de 
Vaamm absohtK But it may be^doubted whether, in Pope’s fervid 
ton^ we are listening to the voice of nature and passion and not 
rather to a pieCe of superb declamation. 

Whatever exception may be taken to his attempts in the hi^er 
sphere of passion, Pope’s sense of friendship, and something 
further which it is not easy to define, are expressed with singular 
charm in his Bpisdes to Mr J&rvas, to a^Yowng Lady wUh the 
worlts of Voitme and to the Same on her Uarnng the Town after 
the Coronation It is characteristic that the last two Epistles 
were vmtten, in the first instance, for Teresa Blount, and trans- 
ferred afterwards to her younger sister Martha. At this time, 
Pope seems to have been specially susceptible to female influence. 
How much genuine feeling and how much conventional gallantry 
made up his attitude to Lady Maiy Wortley Montagu, it might be 
hard to determine. The most likely explanation of the bitterness 
with which he assailed her in after years is to be found in her own 
statement, that a declaration of pa^ionate love provoked on her 
ride an immoderate fit of laughter. On the other hand, it was 

^ Bmik, ‘Heuren 3’aa Cntiqm . Pope/ Berne ies dem Monies^ 
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his fondness of thirty years for Martha Blount, at times misunder- 
stood, that helped him through the long disease of his life. 

Pope’s literary activity in this first stretch of his career was 
singularly varied. Any dramatic work was confined to a share 
in Gay and Arbuthnot’s ThrG& Hmirs afl&r Marriage. Hfe Orfe 
for Mttsic on Saint Cecilia's Day marks the absence of the lyric^il 
gift His other attempts to sing were of the slightest ; but there 
is enough variety in the rest to show the directions in which he 
could turn his extraordinary technical skill. We miss any indi- 
cation of what was to be the main subject of his matured art. 
Ana, just when we might have expected him to plan a gr^t 
original work, he binds himself to 5 ears of trenslation, and, this 
task over, we find him in a new field. Pope has been described*, 
at this stage, as a potential romanticist, and we are conscious, 
m more than one of his poems, of feelings that faded away and 
a promise that was never fulfilled. Something must be allowed 
to the spirit of the times, something to his long term of hard 
labour on his Homer, something to advancing years. For Pofre 
aged early: to his gayer youth succeeded a more or less invalid 
middle age, which might itself account for a change of tone and 
a restriction in his choice of subject. Tlie psychology of j[>oet!C 
creation is a perilous topic ; but it would seem that his fervour 
was frequently kindled, not so mtfch by the theme itself as by the 
consciousness of literary eflbrt in treating it ; that, in short, his in- 
spiration grew in the course of composition. The main features of 
his style were now formed. Change of taste has done its worst with 
them ; but it is unfair to constnict an idea of the essential from the 
accidents of his art. At his best, he is signally direct, free fromj 
artificial kilance, otiose epithets and pseudo-classical {Msriphrasi&f 
He nature of many of his winged words is responsible for the 
^lief that Pope’s qualities were hard and prosaic. But the exact 
matching of thought with si>eecfa, making any other mode of expr^-i 
sion inconceivable, is not Ires remarkable in passi^jre where the; 
idea is more poetical Pope did not restrict himself to conversa- 
tional language : his style is exceptionally rich in apt reminiscences 
of other writers. But his awiuaintancc with men of the world, at 
a time when literature held little aloof from everyday life made him 
sensitively aware what his audience demanded. In this respect, the 
age of Anne may be called Auguslan. Its chief men wrote primarily 
for the few. Pope has been compared to Horace, from whom he 
widely difibrs in much else. But the mrmsa jfeUdtm of both was 
^ Moaitgiit, Emiiiit tiU 
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connected with the same instinct One of the conditions of Pope’s* 
correctness was that no extravagance or solecism shonld offend 
his reader's taste. His ^ly devotion to books has been described. 
‘I had rather,’ he confided*to Spence, ‘be employed in reading 
than in the most agteeable conversation ’ , and, in all that he read, 
his tenacious memory and sense for apt expression never slumbered. 
Individual as his style remains, its feibric is many a time woven 
with threads drawn from another’s web. Bat he was no plagiarist, 
®ie form of words is borrowed or adapted to fit a thought of his 
own that already asked for utterance We are reminded again 
and aghin of the advantage to which he had studied Milton’*and 
Waller and Dryden, and many another predecessor, besides taking 
hints from contemporaries. Many passages of this kind were noted 
by Warton and Wakefield and later editors, and a closer search will 
bring more to light. Pope is not one of those writers who are 
never at a loss for a word, still less for ten. His style rests on his 
oriental patience in elaborating his art ‘ I corrected,’ he observes 
in his preface of 1717, ‘because it^was as pleasant to me to correct 
as to write,’ and a study of their gradual growth proves that, in 
many of his lines, the finest touches are due to second intentions. 
Thus 

And strike to dust th’ imperial towVs of Troy^ 

owes its full effectiven^ to an afrerthought, and the inevitable 
couplet that tells of fit instruments of ill* is an improvement on an 
earlier attempt. Autographs, proof-sheets and revised editions aU 
attest his passion for retouching. ‘I will make my enemy do me 
a kindness when he meant an iiyury,’ he writes to Oaryll, ‘and so 
serve instead of a Mend ’ ; and he blotted lin® that Dennis had 
condemned. In minute care of workmanslap, he has not been out- j 
done by Tennyson. The sense of the supreme importance of polish 
was a legacy from Augustan Borne The endeavour for comjwictness 
makes Pope, at times, ungrammatical or obsem’e. Austin Dobsdn 
has characterised his age. 

When Phoebus touch’d the Poet’s trembling ear 
With one supreme commandment. Be thou ClearK 

But, in-A« Essay on Oraidsm, where there is need above all to 
be lucid. Pope, more than once, sins by ambiguity, as, again, in Aw 
Essay on Man. The metrical principle which he followed from 
an early period were expounded in a letter to Cromwell. He 

1 The Rape of the Zoekpomto in, 1 174. 

* md 11. 135-6 

* 4 Dialogue to the meotory of Mr Aleoanier Pope, Collected Poem, 1897, p 304. 
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ex<»pts against hiatus, the use of expletives, monosyllabic linea— 
unl^ very artftiHy managed— the repetition of the same rmm 
within four or six lines and the too frequent use of alexandrines; 
and recommends that the same pause in the verse should not be 
continued for more than three lines in succession. 

Pope has been charged with monotony in his management «f 
the heroic couplet. The surprising thing is that he should have 
achieved so much variety. He was extraordinarily dexterous in 
varying the music of his verse within the limits he had set himself. 
The effect is due to change in pause and beat, a judicious attention 
to the number of syllables in his words, with an unobtrusive 
employment of every degi’ee of alliteration and of what may be 
called the opposite of alliteration, as in 

Eyes the calm Banwt of thy \8riouH day*. 

The charge that, with Pope, the couplet is almost exclusively the 
unit of composition requires qualification. At his b«»t, we find 
him working with the larger unit of the paragraph. As the ideas 
of a prose- writer using short* independent senteiMHjs are not neces- 
Mirily less consecutive than those developed in lengthy periods, 
so Pope, by avoiding enjambement, is not compelled to express a 
series of dihconnecte<i thoughts. A study of his more carefhl 
paragraphs shows, too, with what art he extended ailitemtion 
over the boundaries of the couplet and studied the music of the 
larger division. The most serious fault which am be detected is 
that his oir for rime was not so delicate as his sense df rhythm. 
When all allowance has been made for the pronundation of hui 
day, there still remain a large numlier of unsatisfhetory riirn^ 
Weakn^s, too, is shown in the repetition of the same set of rimes 
after too short an interval, and the employment of others too close 
in sound to those immediately preceding 

Before the end of the period whose productions are contained 
in the Tforia of 1717, he had already published the first instalment 
of Ms most laborious enterprise. He once observed that, had be 
not undertaken his translation of the Ilimlt he would certainly 
have written an epic poem. Towards the cloee of his life, he 
a plan for one on Brutus of Troy ; but Couington has well rwaariced 
that Po|w’s sympathy with epic grandeur was the sympathy of art, 
not of kindrM inspiration. So fisr back as 9 April 179% we find 
Trumbull, in a letter to Fop^ Stcknowledgbig the receipt of the 
^irpedon episode in the lliak, afterwards published in Tonson’s 
Mmdlcmgy and renewing a request that he 'would translate ‘that 

^ Efkthi Bohift Earl af anti Earl Mmtmr, I* 
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incomparable poet’ and ‘make him speak good English.’ In his 
prefeee to the IHad, while mentioning the encouragement receive 
from Steele, Swift, Garth, Congreve, Rowe and Parnell, Pope states 
that Addison was the first whose advice determined him to under- 
take this task. 

. By his own confession, it was gain as much as glory that 
‘ winged his flight’ His fether’s fortune was not large. Catholics 
were double-taxed. His own health r^juired indufgence. In dfciort, 
without exactly writing for money, he went where money was. 
The work was to be published by sutecription, and the eagerness 
of his friends secured a long list of namea Yet the difficulties in 
his path might have appalled a less stout heart To engage one’s 
activity for a long way ahead would seem to demand a robuster 
constitution than he possessed Further, Pope had no sound know- 
ledge of Greek But he set resolutely to work. The linguistic diffi- 
culties were surmounted by a comparison of previous translators, 
Latin, English and French Parnell wrote An Essay on the Lt/e, 
Writings and Learning of Homer woLi of theJfwcelZowy), while, 
in the compilation of the notes from Eustathius and other sources, 
help was given by Parnell, Broome and Jortin. The first four 
volumes appeared in 1716, 1716, 1717, 1718, and the last two, with a 
dedication to Congreve, in 1 720. The harvest-home was sung by Gay 
in Mr P<^ds Wdcomefrom Greme. TickeU, a member of Addison’s 
circle, published a translation of the first Eiad on the same day as 
Pope’s first volume. It was supposed, in some quarters, that Addison 
had inspired it as a rival venture and even had a principal hand in 
the performance. Pope, naturally, was suspicious and the incident 
was one cause of his estrai^ment from Addison. As a translation 
in the narrower sense, his rendering has very obvious shortcomings. 
Of this, no proof was needed. Wakefield, in his edition (1795), has 
shown in detail how largely Pope’s inaccuracy was due to his having 
taken the sense of the text of Homer from Chapman, Hobbes, O^lby, 
Dacier and others. Not only did he often miss the meaning of the 
original ; but he followed his predecessors in additions which had 
no warrant in the Greek. All this, however, in a sense, is beside 
the mark. Pope, for all his defects in scholarship, approached 
Homer with reverence and confessed himself hu^pable of doing 
justice to. him. But he was right when he asserted that it ought 
to be the endeavour of anyone who translates Homer ‘above all 
thin^ to keep alive that spirit and fire which makes his chief 
character.’ Others have produced ^translations; but Pope’s work 
is a poem. The style and taste of his time more closely suited the 
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character of Latia poetry^ He has artificial turns which are as 
fer removed as can be from the directaes® of his original , but the 
reader who cannot, or will not, view these accidents in their true 
proportion, and who is impervious to the beauty of the work, must, 
at the same time, be impervious to much in Homer 

It has been said that Pope’s Iliad was the cause of the vicious 
poetic style prevalent in the latter part of the eighteenth centui^'. 
A certain periphrastic pomp was found easy of imitation, and 
became a marked feature in the verse of men who were without 
a touch of his poetic i>ower. Tlie popularity of his llmd hi« 
lasted for long; but there are signs that the attraction it exercised 
on several generations is waning A critic who has shown unsur* 
passed insight and sympathy in his estimate of Pofie wrote, in 
1881, ‘Xo one will venture to say Pope’s lhad has gone, or is 
likely to go, out of fashion One would be glad to feel that this 
judgment and forecast were not unduly optimistic. 

Shortly after the long labour of the Iliad was over, Poj>e was 
engaged in two fresh entcrprisca The translation of the Odymty 
was shared with two Cambndge men, Klyah Fenton and William 
Broome, to whom half the books were allotted, Fenton taking i, rv, 
XIX and xx,and his colleague vin, xi, xii, xvi, xvin and xxiii, 

while Pope translated the rest and assumed, in addition, the office of 
revkion. The firat three volumes were published in 17sJf», and the 
remaining two in the next year. Pope’s genera! huikji \ ision of the 
translation, and the skill with which his subordinates assumed his 
style, prevented any obvious contrast between the parts. The cor- 
respondence between Pope, Broome and Fenton throws light on one 
of the least honourable incidents in Pope’s career. He received 
by subscription £4500^ out of which he allowe<l Broome £li70 and 
Fenton £200. He was entitled to demand the lion’s simro ; but, after 
vainly eiulcavouring to suppress the details of the collaboration, 
he induced Broome to allow a statement to apiiear under his name 
which led the public to suppose the chief partner to be iwponsible 
for all but five booka The weariness that had c<»mo over Pope 
told on his execution, nor was the (Mijmy so congenial a subject 
to him. He had been at his best in the speeches of the SHad and 
groaned most heavily over the homely scenes in Ithaca. 


^ la l?40, sad F* Kjataploti la two volumea, HeUcia Paetmla lUiU^nm 

Qui KdMUm Berip$emnt, Aammnu A* hmd m m hf 

(1684). Inhere ara ^mm m PofNi’a af hm mitfeiadiiaiia lo 

roaasoeaoe Itatia Yom. 

^ Coartfeopo, The Wm^ke of dluander wl %% p* m. 
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Pope's treatment of Ms coadjutors figured prominently hence- 
forward in the personalities of Ms opponents. But the Odyssey 
was also the occasion of his MendsMp with Joseph Spence, through 
the latter’s Essay on, PopdsrOdyssey (1726 — 7). During tMs time, 
Pope had been engaged on Ms edition of Shakespeare, undertaken 
at Tonson’s invitation and published in March 1725, His main 
disqualifications are patent He had no intimate knowledge of 
the Elizabethan period and laqked some of the qualities — above 
all the patience— requisite for a thorough editing of the text 
But a man of Ms genius could hardly devote Mmself to a literary 
subjectwithout leaving some result ‘ Proofs of the time and toil he 
spent upon the text can be found on nearly every page V His 
preface has, at least, the merit of a sincere recognition of Shake- 
speare’s greatness. The task of pointing out the errors in Pope’s 
edition was undertaken by Lewis Theobald, a man memorable for 
his high deserts among Shakespearean critics \ TMs was the offence 
that gained Mm the laurel in The Dundad. Pope’s labours as 
translator and commentator left Mm little leisure for original verse. 
Among the shorter pieces of this period is the Episde to Rohert Eml 
of Oxford, amd Earl MorUr/ler ( 1721 ), dedicating Parnell’s Poems 
to Mm. Pope excels all other men, even Dryden, in the compli- 
ments he pays his friends ; and, for variety of music and dignity of 
style, tMs Episde is unsurpassed. Admirable, too, is the skill 
with wMch Harley’s indolence is elevated to the rank of a rare 
virtue. Whatever may be the Mstorical verdict on Harley as 
a politician, Pope has cast an unfading halo about the memory of 
the man. 

Thanks to Homer, Pope had thriven; he had settled in his 
Twickenham villa in 1719 and associated on equal terms with the 
first men of Ms day. But, though he had a heart capable of strong 
affection and generosity, he was apt to brood over irgunes real 
and imaginary, and employ to the full his ‘proper power to hurt' 
He had provoked Dennis, in An Essay on CrUidsm, and avenged 
himself on Dennis’s Eefechmis by The Narrative of Dr Robert 
Norris (1713), ostensibly in reply to the criticisms on Oatx>. 
Addison’s dissociation of himself from this attack, probably, con- 
tributed to the estrangement between them. Two years later. Pope, 
who sent several papers to The (fuafrdian, resented a eulogy there 
of Ambrose Philip’s Padorak, a«d wrote a paper (16 April 1713) 

^ 01 ante, vol y, p* ; and see Lounsbnry, T B,, The first editors of Shahe^ 

spearOf p. 100. 

» €f. anU^ voL t, pp. 270—1. 
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contrasting ins own Paslmr<dg with Philips's and giving the pre- 
ference to the latter. In 1716, he retorted on Curil for having 
published Court Poeim, ascribing them to ‘the laudible translator 
of Homer,' by A FuM and True Actant of a Horrid and Bar- 
barous Benenge by Poison on the Body of Edmund CurU Towards 
the end of queen Anne’s reigu. Pope, Swift, Gay, Parnell and otheia 
had been m the habit of meeting at Arbuthnot’s rooms in St Jamcm’s 
palace. Nights mth these gathciUigK had closed Harley’s toilsome 
days. A literarj’ scheme with which this informal club didlied 
was a satire on various forms of pedantry in the jierson of an 
imaginary Martinus Scriblerusl In 1726, Bwift hati loisitod 
England after twelve years’ absence, and stajed for part of his 
time at Twickenham, Gay being a fellow guest He rcpeatetl the 
visit in the following year. In June 1727, <ipiMJ.ireil the first two 
volumes ot MisceUanm. The preface was higued jointly by Swift 
and Pope. MisceUanm, the last rohmte, i72B, contained the 
character of Addison wliich had first apiiearcd in Cytberm. or 
poems t^on Lone and Intriyiis, 172.% and now received new 
additions. A fragment of a tUniirr corresimnds to liHOB i.>l--2I4 
of the Epistle te Dr Arbuthnot, though, in its latest fonn, quite 
half the lines have undeigone change. But the exercise in the 
‘gentle art’ which made moat stir was the oiK-ning piece of the 
volume, Pope’s Martinus Scribierm IlEPl BAHOTS; w the 
Art if SinMng in Poetry. In this, ‘the Bathos or Profund, the 
Natural Taste of Man and in particular the present ‘hge ’ was 
discussed and illustrated by quotations from Blackmorc (who had 
rebuked Poiie for an imseemlj i«irod;j of the first Psalm), Ambrose 
Philips, Theobald, Dennis, Welstcd, Thomas Cooke ami others. 
In chapter vi, the several kinds of geniuses in the ' Profnnd ’ are 
classified as ostariches, parrots, porjHiihcs and forth, ami three 
or four sets of initiais are given in each class. Poih*’s intention, 
apparantiy, wmj to draw down attacks from tlie otremied authors 
BO that he might have a pretext for the publication of The Dmickcd, 
which he was now preparing to bring out. In the preface to the 
1728 edition of this work, the reader is told that 

every week for these last two mooths pist the town has lieen aersevHted wtfii 
pmphlets, actvertiseBients, and weekly cwaiyH, not only against the wit mod 
writings, hot agaiiutt the ebaraeteirand person of Mr Pope. 

But it has been shown® that, wlfeii the provoration is considered, 
the attacks made upon Pope were extremely few, and did not 
include a sin^e j»mphlet, wliKe four of theni, if not Po|»e’8 own 
' Of. |)oit,.6!iap. V. * toansbury, «.». p. 307. 
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h|ndiwork, were inspired by him. It was evident, too, that the 
composition of the poem had preceded the attacks. It seems to 
have been on the stocte, in some form or other, for several years. 
What determined its plan and hastened its completion was, un- 
doubtedly, the pain given him by Theobald’s Shake^eme Restored, 
which must have been all the keener because he could not fiiil 
to perceive the justice of the criticism. In the prefece to the 
1729 edition of The Duncmd, the dedication to Swift is said to 
/have been due to the feet that the latter had snatched the first 
draft of the poem from the fire and urged the author to proceed 
with it ’ Pope was certainly engaged on The Dundad when SiiTift 
was his gu^, and the latter claimed some credit for the work 
on the ground that his deafness had prevented conversation. But 
it has never been shown that he had any actual share in the com- 
position of the work. The story of its publication reveals one of 
the most intricate series of manoeuvi’es in which Pope was ever 
implicated. Evidently, he felt anxious at the thought of putting 
before the public the whole mass of ■his personalities, and of ac- 
knowledging them under his own name The Dundad appeared, 
anonymously, in May 1728. ft bore on the title ‘Dublin Printed, 
London Re-printed for A Dodd,’ and was advertised as the second 
edition. Its success was immediate, and several further issues 
followed. Pope was emboldened to bring out a more elaborate 
form in 1729. Names, with a very few exceptions, were now printed 
in full, whereas, in the previous edition, initial and final letters, 
or initial only, had been the rule The dedicatory lines to Swift, 
which had been purposely omitted, were restored and the poem 
was garnished with ‘Notes Variorum and the Prolegomena of 
Sciibleras ’ An elaborate piece of caution t»n Pope’s part was to 
assign the copyright to Lords Bathurst, Burhngton and Oxford, 
who afterwards assigned it to Lawton Gilliver. Its authorship 
was not openly acknowledged till 1735 The main idea of Th^ 
Dundad was taken from Molg FkeJmoe, and, in emulating his 
master’s vigorous satire, Pope must have felt that he was put 
upon his mettle. The Dundad, even in its earher form, is four 
times the length of Mac Fleekme, and, while Dryden’s assault is 
almost exclusively upon Shadwell, Pope, though aiming principally 
at Theobald, attacked, at the same Sime, whole battalions of his 
enemies. There are two sides to*The Dumtad. Though Pope’s 
claim that the lash was lifted in the interests of all honest men 
must be rejected, heVas not merely indulging in an outburat of 
personal malice. In places, especially in the book added later 
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'there is effective chastisement of literaiy vices, without an undue 
admixture of the personal element But his treating JPAe 
like a large open grave into which fresh bodies of his victuns 
could be flung, has impaired the valpe of his general satire. The 
tremendous energy with which he ‘dealt damnation round the 
land’ has had a result which would have astounded himself. 
Though our protests are challenged by the presence of some 
names, such as'Bentlcy and Defpe, yet, with regard to the bulk 
of his victims, the reader is apt to feel eveu more than acqui- 
escence in Pope’s verdict. Perhaps it is thought that his dune% 
must have been exceptionally dull, as dullards of the eighteenth 
century. Of course. Pope was unjust, but an element of injustice 
enters into all satire. If he chose to attack indhiduals bj name, 
lie can hardly complain that ho did not select nonentities for the 
purpose In allowing his personal resentment to make choice of 
Theobald as a hero, Pope was particularly uiyust Tlieobahi bad 
produced his share of unsuccessfiil work; yet it was plain that 
Pope was not provoked by his dramatic failures but by his im- 
measurable superiority in SluikchiKMH'iui criticism. Again, he 
committed the error of insisting ftiat Htenmy ineilicicncy must 
be accompanied by moral degradation. Though dtilncss never 
dies, he tried to spread the lielief that he had annihilated her 
jiarticular representatives whomjhe atteckeiL To Judge from the 
warfare that ensued, they showed an intolentble unwillingness 
to be extinguished. Tlie legend that no man branded in The 
Dnncktil could obtain employment from booksellers is incredible; 

The coarseness of a great part of the second book siiggests that, 
if Swift had no more immediate sliare in it, Pope had, at least, 
been eiu‘oui<iged by his example. But it is imjsissiblu to dispute 
the bratai vigour of these Ita^laisian ti&ha. In the deveiopinent 
of ita plot and action, Tim Dunmtd is inferior to l*o|i«'8 earlier 
and lighter mock-heroic. Tlie chief 8}mce is occupied by what are 
really epkodes in a main narrative that is barely more tlian intro- 
duced. In recalling it as a whole, we are apt to Uiiuk of {tassagee 
which had no place in the three-book form. 

In the warfore arising ont of The Ihmekul, a < ousidcmble part 
was played for some years by TheGrub-i^lreefJmmutlt which viru- 
lently assailed Pope’s adversaries and praised those who, apiiearej 
in his defence. It is oiriaiii t*iat Pope had a Imrge Imnd in this 
paper; hut his subterranean methods have, apparently, made it 
impossible now to detcnuinehis precise shas^. 

His iKwtical energy during the next few years was deeply 
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influenced by a friend for whom he felt the warmest admiration. 
tiSolingbroke had been known to Pope before he fled to France. 
Their acquaintance had been renewed on his vMt to Fngland in 
1723. During his residence «.t Dawley, 1725 — 35, their intercourse 
was frequent. When in exile, Bolingbroke had become interested 
in philosophical and ethical questions, and drew Pope to take some 
of these as subjects for his verse. The first result was the Epis&e 
to the Bari of Burlingtm, Of Tmte (1731), afterwards altered to 
f)f F(dm Taxte, and ultimately, under the sub-title Of the Use 
of'B.icheSf placed fourth of his Moral Essays. It is a flhished 
specim&Q of Pope’s art and attitude Ihe denunciation of exlra- 
vagant expense, the appeal to good sense and nature, are alike 
characteristic. The sketches or touches of character in the first 
part, Villario, Sabinus, Visto, Virro (the precursor of the dean 
who had much taste, and all very bad) yield to the description 
of Timon’s villa which fills half the poem. Trouble came of 
this last Pope had to leani, as the creator of Harold Skimpole 
learned later, that, when prominent traits are taken from life, the 
public will insist on complete identity. There seems to be no 
ground for supposing ingratitude, but he had no doubt been think- 
ing of Canons and the duke of Chandoa The next Epistle was 
that To Lord Bathurst (in), also entitled Of the Use of Eiehes 
(1732). Pope professed that tins was one of his most laboured 
works, yet his fondness for retouching led him, at the end of his 
life, to teranspose parts and to convert it into a dialogue. He 
starts with the thought that the miser and spendthrift are divinely 
appointed to secure a due circulation of wealth; but the ments of 
the Episde lie in passages, such as the end of Buckingham and the 
rise and fall of Sir Balaam. We see how Pope is being drawn mto 
the opposition fomented by Bolingbroke, the lines in which he 
dwells on the facilities given to corruption by paper credit bein^ 
an attack on Walpole. 

The Epistle now placed first among the Moral Essays, that 
Of the Knowledge <md Characters of Men, came out in the same 
year (1732) The diflSculties in attemptmg to judge a man’s 
character are set forth, and the solution is found to lie in the 
discovery of the ruling passion, to which reference had already 
been made in the fourth Episde, and which is dealt with at some 
length in EpisUe n of An Essay* on Mem. This theory of the 
predominant passion is used to explain the <^eer of the duke 
of Wharton, and its presence in the hour of death is shown by 
two illustrations in Pope’s best style? that of Narcissa(Mr8 Oldfield) 
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and Enclio. One of Pope’s most bniliant sicniles oecnre in Epistle iK 
later, at Warburton’s su^estion, extensive alterations were made 
in the order of parts, to give the poem ‘all the charm of method mid 
force of connected reasoning ’ , but it ftannot be said to have gadned 
by his interference. EpistU ii, 0/the Cltaracters of Women, though 
finished by February 1733, nas kept teck till 1735. The ‘lady’ 
to whom it was iiddressed was Martha Blount. Her name, as Pope 
tells Caryll, was suppressed at her owj desire. An advert isenient 
to the firet edition declarc.s upon the author’s ‘Honour that no 
one Character is drawn from the Life.’ As Wai*ton pointed out, 
th(? imaginary Kufii, Silia, Papilla and others are in the style of 
the portraits in Young's fifth Satire (l7sJ5). The characters of 
Plulomede, Atossa and (.liloe were withheld until Warhurton’s 
edition (1751). Chloe is understood to be Lady Suffolk ; Philomodd, 
Henrietta, duchess of Marlliorongh. In the case of Ati^tsa, scandal 
and controversy have raged. A report was early spread that 
Pope had taken £1000 from Sarah, duchess of Mariliorough, for a 
promise to suppress the.se hues in which her ehanuder was drawn, 
and broke his promise. This stor^, inherently iinprolmble, has 
never been proved. The character, as it staiulH, has debuls that 
cannot apply to her, ami it seems not unlikely that Po|xj drew 
traits from the liuchess of Buckinghamshiie also. During this 
same time, he liad been busy wfeh his Esmp oh Mmi, Epmtie i 
of wliich appeared in February 1733, ii and iii following in the 
course of the year. Tlim were anonymous, a» he was diffident 
of their reception iv ap{>cared under his name in January 1734. 
He hoped, at one time, to extend the w'ork and to St into Ita frame 
his Moral Bputim, from material on false learning mid education 
which found a place id the fourth Bmmnd. 

In the account of his design, ^ven in the second volume of 
iiis Works (1735), he hopcaj that, if the Esmg ha« miy merit, 

It la is fitoeriog betwixt the extreiaes of dovtrinos xeeailnaiy opfimtite . . . and 
In forndng out ei all a Uuupvralv, yol not im’oiwiNtoat, and a i^rt, yet mit 
Imperfect, ^etem of Ethics. 

Epistie I tr<^ts of the nature and state of man with rmpact to 
the universe; u of man with ri^pect to himself; m of man with 
mipeet to society; iv of man with respect to happinesa The 
intention running through the^whole is expri^aed in the couplet. 

XiWagh where we must, be canffid where we ona, 

But vindicate the wars of God to m«n^. 


‘ LI. 41—80 (the lut waUug oaage}. 
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pipe’s methods of com{>ositioQ, his want of philosophical training 
and his inability to conduct a sustained argument made it im- 
possible for him to produce a great philosophical poem. It must 
be granted that he has n<f harmonious and clearly developed 
system, and often foils to recognise the ’logical results of his beliefe. 
Mt it does not follow that, because he -was a loose thinker, he is 
not, in the main, expressing his genuine feehnp or .what he fttncies 
to be such While z’ecognising’that he is no metephysidan, we 
should not lose sight of the exquisite workmanship of sej^rate 
passage^ or of the interest of the whole as an expression of con- 
temporary thought. Bolingbroke, in one sense, was the begetter 
of the poem The legend that Pope merely versified a prcffle 
sketch by Bolingbroke is absurd; that the poet was deeply in- 
debted to him is certain. There are passages in Bolingbroke’s 
philosophical fragments that must have been known to Pope when 
he was composing the Essay, and, as the poet’s own philosophical 
readmg was superficial, it is probable that, in many cases, the 
thoughts of others had come to him through Bohngbroke’s mind. 
At the time when Pope wrote, newer and more liberal modes of 
thought were not yet generally accepted or assimilated, or their 
relation to orthodoxy clearly defined, nor was Pope the only man 
whose religious views hovered between unsectarian Christianity 
and something that could barely*be distinguished from deism. It 
is easy to^show that Pope, in one place, is pantheistic, in another 
a foptalist, m yet another deistical, though he repudiated the charge ; 
that his theory of self-love and reason will not stand examination; 
that his conception of the historical development of political and 
religious organisations is vague in the extreme. But the foot that 
the Essay is still read with pleasure is a proof of the consummate 
power of the style. It attracted a wider attention than any 
other of Pope’s works. A Swiss professor, Jean-Pierre de Crousaz,. 
proceeded to demolish its philosophy, and it inspired Voltsdre to 
write La Loi Natwrdh (1766) Pope, dismayed at Crousaz’s 
onslaught, was overjoyed when Warburton came to his aid in a 
set of letters appearing in The WorT^ of the Lea/med (1738 — ^9), 
‘You understand me,’ he wrote, ‘as well as I do myself, but you 
express me better than I can express myself’ During the re- 
mainder of Pope’s life, Warburton was one of his chief intimates. 
He became the authorised commentator on Pope’s poems and was 
left by will the copyright of all his published works. 

In 1736, a collection of Pope’s letters was published by OurE 
Many years before, Cromwell had given a number of letters from 
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Tope to a Mrs Thomas, she sold them to Curil, who printed them 
in 1726. Pope, who had long ceased to pride himself on his 
acquaintance with Cromwell, was genuinely annoyed. Soon, he 
h^n to beg various friends to return his letters ; and, seeing in 
how favourable a light they would show his character, to the dis- 
comfiture of his enemies, he conceivetl the idea of getting them 
published. In 1720, on the plea that his own and Wycherley’s 
reputation had been injured by Theoliald’s edition of Wycherley’s 
literary remains, he induced Oxford to allow some lettei^ and 
papers which would clear their reputation t<» be deposited in hig 
liblary, and to let the publishers acknowledge his issrnnHsion to 
obtain copies. He then published the correspondence lietween 
Wycherley and himself as a snpfdenu'nf to Theoludd's volume, 
but the book did not sell. The curious history of the 1 735 
collection has been elaborately traccii by Charles Wentworth 
Dilke and Elwin. Curll received an offer in writing from ‘P. T.’ 
of a large collection of Pope’s letters. After negotiations, printed 
copies of Pope’s correspondence from 17<H to 17.34 were delivered 
to him by an unknown imrson. Apparently at P«i>e’s instigation, 
Curll was summoned before the House of I^ords, as the mlvertise- 
mont Hi>oke of letters from peers, the publication of wliicb, without 
their consent, was a breaeh of privilege. None such being forth- 
coming, Curll escaped. It seems fiurly certain that Pope engineered 
the whole busineas, in order to provide an e-tense for publbhii^ 
his own edition in 17.37. More remarkable than thes^ievice for 
publication was the way in which he had manipulated the corre- 
spondence. Besides numerous alterations, additions and omission^ 
{ffi.rts of different letters were combined, dates altered, and letters 
to one corraipondeu# addressed to another. Hie fact that CatyU 
took copies of letters before returning them was a imun cause 
of the laying bare of Pope’s tricky methoik By a stismge &te, 
his attempts to set his moral character right with his con- 
temporaries have seriously damaged his reputidion with posterity. 
For several years, Pope urged Swift to return his letters, an the 
ground, at first, that he was af«ud of their getting into Curll’s 
hands, later, that he might wish to print some himself. • Swift, U 
lasl^ consented to hand over all he could find. Pope appears to 
have ananged that they should be printed and a cojiy sent to 
Swift, who consented to theiw being published in Dublin. Pope 
inclu^ them in voL ii of his W&rk» in Pnm (1741X where titey 
are stated to be copied from- an impreasloif sent from Dublin, and 
to have been^ printed ‘by the Dean’s direction,’ and complained 
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tQ friends tbat Swifr had published them without his consent. 
The letters to Cromwell are interesting as illustrating Pope’s early 
tastes and ambitions; but his elaborate way of doctoring the 
correspondence for whose ptiblication he was himself resqponsible 
makes it of very little worth as bic^raphical evidence, unless the 
originals or genuine copies, as in Caryll’s case, have survived. 
As a whole, the letters are disappointing; they. are wanting in 
naturalness and charm, and, too* often, are a mere string of moral 
reflections. 

The^ year 1733 was, perhaps, the most prolific in Pope’s Kfa 
About the beginning of the year, when he had for the moment laid 
aside An Essay on Mtm on account of ill-health, Bolingbroke 
observed to him how well the first satire of Horace’s second book 
would ‘hit his case’ if he were to imitate it in EnglisL On this 
hint, Pope ‘ translated it in a morning or two and sent it to the press 
in a week or fortnight after.’ The suggestion of a friend, and the 
framework of Horace, had given him one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities of his literary life. The lirilliance and conciseness of his 
style, his command alike ov§r a lofty and over a conversational 
tone, the power of pungent epigram with which he stung his 
enemies, the affectionate enthusiasm with which he praised his 
fnends, the fondness with which he lingered over the subject of 
himself— all here found expresSon. Horace’s rambling method 
lent itself to his purpose, and tibe original text, while sparing him 
the task V constructing his own scheme, enabled him to display 
his skill in adaptation and paralleL While, in one part, adopting 
a tone of proud superiority as the conscious champion of virtue, he 
does not deny the presence of a personal animus: 

Whoe’er offends, at some unlackjr time 

Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme^. 

The most savage blow was aimed at ‘ furious Sappho.’ Lady 
Mary had been attacked in ‘The Capon’s Tale ’ in Pope and Swift’s 
MiseeMany, and, again, in The Dwidad. Pope suspected her of 
being, at least part, author of A Pop upon Pope, which gave an 
imaginary account of his whipping by two of his victims in The 
Jhmeiad. In March 1733 appeared Verses addressed to the 
Imitator of Horace. By a Lad^^in which Pope’s body, soul, 
and muse were mercilessly reviled Of this piece, Lady Mary, it 
would seem, was the chief author, helped, perhaps, by Lord Hervey, 
smarting from the reference to higiself as ‘Lord Fanny’ in the 
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"first Iv/Matim of Hor(m\ Hervey replied, oh his own account, 
m the feeble iMter from a NoUamn at Hampton Court (173S). 
Pope’s rejoinder was the prose Letter to a Nohh Lord (printed, 
but not published, in 1733), but his most conclusive reply to 
the attacks he had provoked was in his Epietle to Dr Arhuthmt 
(1735), misnamed by Warburton TIui Prohffm to the Satires. 
This magnificent outburst of autobiogrjiphy, sclf>laudation, satire 
and invective contains some of .Pope’s most finished and bril- 
liant work. He professeil that, feeling the awkward net to 
say something of himself, he had merely put the last hand 
to'a desultoiy piece which he had had wt tlmughtHof pnhhshing. 
Parte, it is true, such as Addison’s character and the ImcH on 
his O’vvn mother, were of earlier date, hut the bulk of the com- 
position is, obviously, vvntten for an immediate end. Beginning 
with lively complaints of the iK-r^vniUou from friend ami foe 
which Ms fame has brought on him, lie sketches his career as 
a man of letters, the encouragement received by him, ail that ho 
has endured from critics, his shrinking from literary coteries, hia 
own lofty aims and hia promptneas to attack vice iiigh or low. He 
closes by dwelling on hia fatlier’a elmracter and his own demotion 
to his mother’s declining yeara. His pride in the approval and 
love bestowed by the fitteat on his studies and himself is seen in 
thiMie lines which Ijamb could notre|»eat without emotion; but, In 
general, the blame Is more thickly sown than the praise. Gildon, 
Dennis, Colley Cibber, Philijis, Curll, Budge!!, Welsted, Moore, 
Benriey, TlieoMt.ld, all arc made to fee! his lash. A satiric 
portrait of Bubb Dwiington was transferred in later editions to 
Halifax; but the two most famous full-lengtiis arc tliose of I^oiri 
Hervey* and Addison Both are casentially uiyust, and the latter 
is a masterpiece of plausible misinterpretation. No less remark- 
able than the number of pasaigea of high excellence is the art 
Mth which they are introduced into the context and the supreme 
ease that throughout dlstinpiishf^ the styla 

Pope soon followed up the success of his first imitation of 
Horace. Satire ii, ii appeared in 1734, i, ii, ‘Hober advice 
from Hora^,' anonymously in the same year. Epiede, i, vi in 
January, «, ii in April, n, i in June and i, i at the end of 
1737. They have been cMIed perfect translation, ‘ the persons and 
bmng transferred as welloas the words.’ They are, however, 
BomeHiing lees and something more than trmislations. Horace's 
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point of view is not always caught In places, adherence to the* 
l^tin produces a train of thought not perfectly natural in English ; 
but for the most part, the imitations give keen pleiwure as originals, 
and the pleasure is made ipore various by comparison with the 
model There is a wide dijference between the two satirists Pope 
has less of the mellow wisdom of Horace’s maturity and more of 
the fiery temper of his youth. The lofty and dedamatory moral 
tone is in the manner, rather, o| Juvenal Pull u#e is made of the 
chance for personal reference. It cannot be said that Pope 
administers justice impartially. When there is an opportunity 
for an Example of vice, his personal enemies have the first claim:, 
while supportera of the opposition in arms against Walpole are 
treated with leniency. Of his compliments to his friends, Easlitt 
has well said ‘they are equal in value to a house or an estate’ 
His use of irony is extraordinarily skilful It is seen at its best 
in his treatment of George 11 in EpistU 11 , i ; his frequent hits, 
elsewhere, at king George II and his consort are due to his having 
adopted wholesale the opinions of the; opposition. Pope’s style in 
the Satires is at its very highest. * In such lines as 

i 

And goad the prelate slojah’ring m his stall ^ 

or 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star^, 

the thought is expressed to perfection and acquires a further 
atmosphere from the words chosen. The Imitatiom of Epistle 
I, vii and the latter part of Satire n, v in octosyllabic verse are 
of a totally different character, being attempts to copy Swift’s 
manner. The Satires (n and iv) 0 / Dr Dmne Versified were 
included in the coUecrion of 1736 ; the lattqp had appeared, anony- 
mously, in 1733 . If Pope is to be believed, they were composed 
at the request of Lords Oxford and Shrewsbury; but, if written 
earlier, they were largely revised in the reign of George II, when 
many of the modem instances were added. Pope had thought of 
dealing, after the same fashion, with the Satires of Joseph HalP 
whom he has imitated in more than one place, but Hall’s versifica- 
tion invited less change. The two Bicdogwes of 1738 were treated 
by Warburton as an epilogue to the Satvres. Th^ appeared at 
a time when the opposition to Walpole was exceptionally active, 
and are frill of evidence of Popejp sympathy with that side. Li 
one of these, a friend contrasts Pope’s severity with Horace’s ‘sly, 

* Eptlogue to th4s Sattr^, wntten m 17S8, jSto? n, 1 219 
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'polite, iiisinuatiug style,’ and pmwes him to take safe subjecte fqp 
his ^tire. Poiie ironically agrees • 

Gome, liannl<*s« charaeterw, that no one hit*. 

He laments, that, though virtue is an empty boast, the dignity of 
vice should be lost, and ends with a picture of universal corrupliop. 
In Dhilogm ir, the imet defends his practice of pei-soiml satire, 
showing that he can appreciate merit, that it is not friendship only 
which prompts his lays and that lie praises virtue in whatever jmrty. 
He ends by dwelling on his prowl conseumsiicss of his office as 
a qatirisi It is difficult at first to rei’oncile this lioast with the 
elabomte party piiriaise of the two ikhshs. But, often a« Po|je 
perverted his iKwers for i>ersonal ends, capable as we know him 
to have been of insincere pi ofessions, it is difficult not to feel, when 
reading his lofty claim, that, at the moment, he believed his tmtiro 
to be an instrument fiir righteonsnesH. llie unfinished found 
among Pope’s iiaiieiM® is of interest in hliovsing the feeling of a 
section of the op|M>sition to, their iioiiiinal lewiew, Piilteney and 
Carteret 

The new Bnw'md (1 7 1*2) enilKWhed materials on the mis- 
application of Ie<iining, science and wit originally designed for 
another poem. Its appcuMnci* seems due t<» Po|»o’» irritation 
against the university of Oxford declining to offer Warburton 
the degree of D.D. Wbilc gratifying many peraona! grudges, as 
in the notorious lines on Ikmticy^ the satire wim, to a larfs extent^ 
general, falling on the Italian opera, the abuses of education at 
school and college, anthpiarics, natimdbta ami foeethinkera The 
lines describing the final consuinniation of the p»»wep of dutness 
have won deserved pn^ise; thoi^ on the fashionable four, tho«^ 
less elevated, are almost equally briliiani 

Pope had frequently direct^ his satire at Colley Cibber. His 
most ofireitsivc line was in the Epwtk tn Arbuthwd (1. 97% In the 
new Putmad, Cibber was introduced as ' Dulness's laureate Ifoa’ 
Cibber, in reply, published a letter hi which he suggested that, 
If 'Sawney ’ hm! b^n substituted for 'Cibber* in the EpiaUe, ^e 
sarire would have been equally Just To prove this, he fold how, 
having met Pope in very doubtful company in years gone \3if, 
be would take credit for Homer in having saved his trauslator 
firenn serious harm. Cibber’s*, good-humoured isttron'ago was 
sufiBiciently exasperating, and, to Pope, who was ambitioiis of 
fomo as a moralist, this ful!-ff»voarod anecdote, with the derisive 

> Epilogue, tte. {W88), OioL i, 1, 65 * U. m-m. 
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engravings wMcK it occasioned, must have been particularly gaU-* 
ing. In revenge, he instalied Cibber in Theobald’s place as hero 
of The Dmadad in the new edition which incorporated the fourth 
book ( 1743 ). Pope has been reproached for allowing his rancour 
to inflict irreparable iiyuiy on his original design. Certainly, the 
change of the opening is ludicrously inapposite, but the hero’s 
personality hi little to the fore in the later booi^ Cibber was 
no duHanJ, but neither were msmy of the other ‘dunces* ; and he 
undoubtedly had much of the bad taste and folly that is apt to 
attend on cleverness. A man of his character was not so hope- 
lessly rmsnited for the Ihrone. 

Warburton was now on tenns of growing intimacy with Pope. 
He had contributed ‘Aristarchus on the Hero of the Poem' and 
notes to the latest edition of the Dundad, and his influence is felt 
in parts of the fourth book. He had written commentaries on An 
Eesa/y on Man and on An Essa/y on Crtticism and was engaged 
on the Ethic Epistles This edition, completed in time for Pope 
to present to some of his friends^ was suppressed by Warburton 
at Bolingbroke’s suggestion in consequence of its containing the 
character of Atossa. 

Pope, who had been for some time in failing health, died on 
30 May 1744. 

With Pope, the classical spiirit in English poetry reached its 
acme. That the life of so supreme a genius for slyle coincided 
with the 'period when the social interest in man had dwarfed the 
feeling for nature, and when knowledge of the town was more 
prized than romance or pathos, gave double strength to the reaction 
when it came. His immediate influence, however, was immense 
and extended across the sea to Germany, France and other parts 
of Europe. Before his death, the first traces of the coming change 
were seen ; but the effect of his language and numbers prevailed 
for long when the tone and subject of poetry were changing! 
When the dust of the long controversy had been laid that raged 
during the first quarter of the next century, it came to be recognised 
that Pope’s claim to rank among the very greatest poets could no 
longer be allowed; but that, in his own class and kind, he need 
not yield to any one. ^He has suffered most, in general repute, from 
a distastQ for the period wHch he ^ihfully reflected, from the 
narrown^ of devotees of nature and from thej comparative rarity 
of a true sense of form in the average reader of poetry, With the 
professional student^ his permanence is secure, but heaven forbid 
that Pope should ever become a mere subject for research! 
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'Important for the histoiy of English poetry and taste, he is 
importetiit, also, as the ■writer of lines that live. Critics may 
attempt to define his limitations and point Urn to his place in 
the great company of poets, but, within the pale of literary ortho- 
doxy, there is room for difference. The survival of pwts other 
fjhan the very highest must depend not on their historical value, 
but on their finding in each generation a body of admirers. It 
has been said that admiration fon Pope comes with years. If so, 
it is among the kindliest provisions of Providence against old age. 
The {jnestion is ewentially one of tt'mpeu ament Those who, while 
not respomling readily to violent emotions, are keenly inferested 
in men and manners, with but a chastened pstasion for green fields, 
who can appreciate satire and epim.mi and have a nice sense of 
finish, will, in every age, enjoy the |>oetry of Pope for its own sake. 



CHAPTER IV 

SWIFT 

Sweet’s writings are so closely connected with the man that 
they cannot be understood properly without reference to the 
circumstances under which they were produced, The t^eat way, 
therefore, of arriving at Swift’s views and methods will be to set 
out briefly the chief events of his bfe, and, afterwards, to consider 
the more important of his writings 

Jonathan Swift’s royalist grandfather, Thomas Swift, of a ^ 
Yorkshire family, was vicar of Gbodnch, and married Elizabeth 
Dryden, niece of Sir Erasmus Dryden, the poet’s grandfather. 
The eldest of his large feimily, Godwin, a barrister, went to 
Ireland, where he became wealthy, and some of his brothers 
followed him. One of them, Jonathan, who had married Abigail 
Erick, was made steward of the king’s inns, Dublin, but he did not 
live long,*and, seven months’after his death, on 30 November 1667, 
his only son, Jonathan, was bom. The widow was left dependent 
mainly on her husband’s brother, Godwin, A nurse took the child 
to Whitehaven, and kept him there three years, and, not long 
after his return to Dublin, his mother returned to her relatives 
in England, leaving the boy in his uncle’s care. He was sent 
to Kilkenny school, where he m et Congreve: and, when he was 
fourteen, he was entered as a pens ioner a t Trinity college, Dublin.’ 
Why he afterwards felt so much resentment against his relatives is 
not clear; for his unde ^ve him, not ‘ the education of a dog,’ but 
the best obtainable in Ireland. Swift was often at war with the 
college authorities ; but he got his degree in 1686. 

In 1688, Swift’s uncle Godwin died, having lost his fortune, and 
Swift realized that he must not depend on any one but himself The 
revolutioii brought trouble for Irelg-nd, and the young man joined 
hm mother at Leicester and looked about for employment After 
a time, an opportunity came from §ir William Temple, who was 
now livii^ in retirement at Moor park, near Famham, Temple’s 
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'fother had been a friend of Godwin Swift; he had himself kno^n 
the Swifts in Ireland, and Lady Temple was a connection of 
Swift’s mother. A man of cultivation and refinensent, and a 
renowned diplomatist, Temple was in need of someone to assist 
him in his literary w'ork, and Sw'ift was chosen. Temple is said 
to have treated him entirely as a dependent, but it must be 
remembered tl^at, at this time, Swift was an untrained youth of 
twenty-two, and the distance between him and ‘a |>crson of 
quality’ like Temple would inevitably i>e great, especially in 
those days. 

'' In later years, Swiit .spoke somewhat (li'^I)al<ll^in|^!.^ of temple, 
saying that he had felt too much what it was to lie treated like a 
schoolboy. Temple sometimcH seemed out oi humour for three or 
four days, while Swift suspected a hun<ired reasons. In H$90, his 
patron sent Swift with a letter of introduction to Sir Robert South- 
well, secretary of state in IrcIaiKl, in the hope that he would find 
Swift a jjost or procure for him a fellowship at Trinity college. The 
letter said that Swift knew* Latin and Greek and a little French; 
that he wrote a good hand, and ^ was hom»t and inkdligcut. 
Kothing came of this recommendation, and Swift was soon back at 
Moor |mrk. Temple procured for him the M.A. degree at Oxford 
and recommended him to William III. ‘He thinks me a little 
necessary to him,’ wrote Swift, hi he was sent by Temple to 
represent to the king the necessity of triennial parliaments; but 
the king was not convinced ^ The first publlvation of arching by 
Swift appears to have been in February 16911% when he print^ in 
the fifth supplement to The AtkeiimttMereuri/t a curious forerunner 
of NoU» mid Querm, a ‘ Letter to the Athoniait Hoclety,’ enclosing 
a Pindanc ode, in which he referred to his ‘young and idmost 
vergin muse,' In 1394, Swift imrted from Temple, disappointed at 
l&o ftulure of his patron to make any definite provision for him; 
and, in October, he was ordained dcsacon, and priest in the foHovdng 
January He found it necessary to ask Temple for testimoniai% 
and Temple went ftirther than he was asked, and obtiuned for 
Swift the prebend of Kilroot Swift, however, soon tired of 
Ireland ; and, in 1396, he was once more at Moor park.* In the 
memitime, he had had a love a&ir with a Miss Jane Wsuring, 
whom he addressed as Varitm ; but he represented ta her that 
he was not in a portion to ifiarry. He remained with Temple 

» ‘ I have sent him [the eeeratai^rjjiriih another eomiiiftiiit from Pepe to the King, 
wh«« 1 &Be;r he ie not dieideesed with finding opiportnmties at going.' Martha, 
Ladji mffari, Her and CmKtpmdrnee, e4 Lmige, 3. 8 ., 19U, p 31tt. 
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aptU that gtateaman’s death in 1699. lady Temple had died in 
1694, and Temple found his seo^taiy more and more nsefoL 
Swift was li^traing much in many directions. He read classical 
and historical works in thelilwary; he heard of public afiMrs 
and of tire experiences of hm patron; he had opportunities of 
stmdying the ways of servants in great houses; and he formed 
the lasting affection of his life. Lady Oifihrd, Temple’s sister, who 
kept house for him after his wffe’s death, had as a <»>mpaaion or 
servant Mrs Jolmson, widow of a merchant of good position ; and 
this Mis Johnson had two daughters, one of whom, Isthgr, a bright 
child oif eight when Swift first met her, was a great fiivoarite with 
tiae femily, and received a l^acy under Temple’s will. Swift acted 
as tutor to the girl, and, by the time of his last sojourn at Moor 
park, she had, he says, grown into perfect health and was looked 
upon as one of the most beautiful and graceful young women in 
London. 

Temple took part in the controversy on ancient and modem 
learning, and in an essay he quoted the spurious ‘JEpisUes of 
Phalaris’ as evidence of the superiority of the ancients. He was 
answered by William Wotton’ and, in 1697, Swift wrote his contri- 
bution to the controversy, the clever BatUe of the Boohs, which, 
however, was not published till 1704. By his will, Temple had left 
Swift £100 and any profit that was to be made by the publication 
of his posthumous works. Unfortunately, this task led to a pro- 
tracted parrel with Lady Giflard, Swift was ‘as far to seek as 
ever,’ An application to the king came to nothing, and he thought 
it well to accept an invitation to be chaplain and secretary to 
Lord Berkeley, one of the lords justices in Ireland; but a rival 
persuaded Ix>rd Berkeley tiiat the post was fiot fit for a clergyman, 
and Swift departed in dudgeon. He was, however, presented to the 
living of Laracor, near Trim, with two other small livings, together 
with the prebend of Durlaven, in St Patrick’s, and these brought 
in an income of some £230 a year. Laracor had a congregation of 
about fifteen persons ; but he was often m Dublin and, through his 
friendship with Lady Berkeley and her daughters, soon became well 
known there. He suggested to Esther Johnson that she and her 
friend Bebecca Dingley, who, in some way, was related to the Temple 
family, might, with advantage, live in Ireland, and the ladies took 
his advice. Swift was now thirtf-four, Esther Johnson a young 
woman of twenty. Everything was done to avoid any occation of 
scandaL When Swift was absent, •the ladies used his rooms in 
Dublin; when he was there, they took separate Ipd^ngs, and he 
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was never with Esther Johnson except in the presence of a third 
person. 

Swift was soon back in England. He had alresuijr written one 
of his most amMing poems, tine biu-le^ue Petitiou of Mrs Frames 
Harris ; and, in 1701, he wrote the pamphlet A Diseonrsc on the 
Dismmons in Athem and Rome, which was attributed by some 
to Soujers and -by others to Burnet He was evidently well known 
in London society by the time that A Talc of a Tnh apjjeared 
in 1704, sitter lying in manuscript for seven or right yearn He 
be;»me a friend of Addison, who sent him a copj of his Trareh 
in Italy with an inscriiilioa . ‘To Jonathan , Swift, the most aSree^ 
ablei of companions, the truest friend, and the g!x*atcst genius of 
his age this work is presented by his most humble seriant the 
author.’ Of one of his iKiems, Bauds and Philemon, fiwift said 
tliat Addison made him blot out fourscore lines, add fourscore 
and alter fourscore. Steele, too, at this time, was among his friends; 
but he siwke with some contempt of the ordinary eotfeehousc 
wits. He t<«)k part in the'attack on the almanac written by the 
astrologer John Partridge, producing a iwrmly, Prediet inns far 
the emuing year, by Isaac Bielerstaff, in which he foretold that, 
on 2b March, Partriilge would die of fever; and, on .‘Ml .March, lie 
printed a letter giving an account of Partridge’s end. Partridge 
protested that he was alive ; lult Swift represented that he was 
roally d^, inasmuch as his credit was gone. Other wits joined 
in the fray, and Steele, on starting The Taller in 170®, adopted 
the name Bickerstalf as that of the supposed author. At the same 
time, Swift was engaged in more serious work. In 170B— -9, he 
produced important iiamphlets on church qiumtions, which show 
that he was lieginniiig to understand that the interests of the whig 
party could not be reconciled with those of his onler, and was 
busily engaged in representing to the government the daiins at 
the Irish clergy to the first fruits and twentieths, which had 
aJroady been granted to the clergy in England. 

An attempt to lessen the power of the fluke of Marlborough 
had come to nothing. Harley, Just when he seemed to have 
attained success, lost his oiflce; Marlliorough and jMlolpMa 
joined the wings, and, by the end of I7«l^ Somers was lord 
prerident of the council and Wharton lord lieutenant of Ireland 
Swift was hofang for preferment for himself; but he informed 
correspondmits that no promise of makii^ his fortune would 
prevail on him to go i^inst' what became a man of conscience 
and troth mnd an entiie friend to the establhihed dhurdu Hopes 
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that had been held oat to him came to noting, and Bwilt re- 
tired to Ireland. A great change, h overer, wae not Ihr diatan ^ 
The prosecation of Sachererell gave the high church party its 
chance. The whigs were tuhied out of office; Harley be^me 
chancellor of the exchequer, tmd the new parliament of ifOTember 
1710 had a great iory nuyoriiy. In September, Swift was again in 
London, and the events of the three following yean^with all Swift's 
thoughts and hopes, are set out before us m his letters to Hsther 
Johnson and Mis Dingley, afterwards to be published as the 
Jornmil to Stdkh. In a very short time, Swift was in a)mpiqjy 
with Harley and St John. The whig^ he said, had clutched at 
him like a drowning man at a twig, but he minded them not. 
Harley listened to the proposals as to first fruits, showed 
femiUarity with Swift’s Christian name and, in general, was exces- 
sively obliging. Swift confessed that he was willing to revenge 
himself upon his old friends, who had neglected him. ‘I will 
make them repent their ill-usage before I leave this place,’ he 
said » But we must not forget that, in’ joining the tories, he was 
only rallying to the side with which he was really in sympathy. 
The interests of the church were paramount with him, and he had 
come to see that tories were the church’s natural guardians* . In 
October, he attacked Gfodolphin in The Vvrtues of Bid Eam^ 
the Magidan’s Rod, and publishM a pamphlet against Wharton, 
charging him with nearly every crime. In the following month, 
he took in charge a weekly paper. The Excm/mer, which had just 
been started by St John\ and he wrote for it r^ularly until June 
17H. St John afterwards said, ‘ We were determmed to have you . 
you were the only one we were afraid o£’ 

An attempt to assassinate Harley, in March 1711, greatly in- 
creased the popularity of that minister. Swift was much alarmed 
while Harley’s hfe was in danger. He had, Swift said, always, 
treated him with the tenderness of a parent, and never refused him 
any fiivour as a friend The efforts of the party were now devoted 
to bringing the war with France to’-an end. Harley was created 
earl of Oxford, and became lord treasurer. The whigs, opposed 
to a peade, formed an alliance with Nottingham, previously an 
extreme tory. Swift, who had given up his connection wi& 
The Bo&mwMr, composed, m November and December 1711, two 
pamphlets in feivour of peace: Th^Oondvet of the AUies omd of 
the late MimeVry in hegiwnmg <md ca/rrymg on the present war, 
and Some Remarhs on the Barner* Treaty. He also attacked 

^ ehap. vin» 
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the dadheffi of Somerset in The, W—ds—r Prophecy, and assiated 
the goTemment hy A Letter to the October Clttb, which consisted 
of the more extreme tories. The danger threatening the gorem- - 
ment from the House of Lords was rfemoted, in December, by the 
creation of twelve new peers, and by the dismissal of the duke of 
Bfarlborough from bis employments. 

Swift had now attainefi a position of great importance, and the 
authority he jawKChHed and the respect shown hinj gave him much 
pleasure. He often used his jwwer in the service of humble friends ‘ 
as well as of xMjrsona of more social connequcncc. ‘This I think I 
aia bound to do, in honour to in) conscience,’ he says, ‘ to use of 
my little credit toward helping forward men of worth in the 
world.’ To hteriiry men, he was specially helpful Tlie Brothers’ 
club, which had l>een founded in 1711, to advance conversation 
and friendship, included Bt John and other ministem, Bwift, 
Arbuthnot and Prior. Tlic club does mit seem to have lasted 
beyond 1713, but its members frequently calleiJ each other 
‘ brother ’ in later years. - Wijh regard to Ids own promotion, 
Swift felt that he should lie asked rather than ask*. Recognition 
of his services was, no iloubt, to some extent, delayeil by the wish 
of ministers to keep him at hand to assist them ; but the m^n 
difficulty was the huspicion jis to Ids orthodoxy, an argument 
which ha<! consi<!erable weight with the queen.* Dxford was 
kind to him; ‘ndghty kind,’ says Swift; ‘less of civility but more 
of interest r At last, in April 1713, he was given the vacant 
deanery of St Patrick’s— a somewhat disappointing end to his 
hoi>eB, Inasmuch as it involved banishment to Ireland,* and the 
payment of heavy exj^nses on the (leaner). His health was 
had; he was subject to attacks of giddiness; and his reception 
in Dublin was anything but friendly. In Detober, Hwift retiuned 
to London. Peace bad now been mxuired, and the queatlon before 
the country was that of the succession to tlic crown, tixford was 
not above suspicion; St John (now Viscount IktUngbroke) ims 
involved in Jacobite plots. Swift was not aware of these schetn* 
ings, although there was widespread Huspicion which led to much 
uneasiness in the country. Hie queen was in iii-bealth, and it was 
knovm that her life was very precariooa 

Swift’s efforts to repair tHe growing breach between Oxford ttod 

^ however, aIwo^b Imm II lo mmH lli« Om 

§ If hi wfoli I 0 Oilord t * himihlf iako'liMVi to inform your h&xMiip 

lhai thi Bean of Wills dlici this mommg tl ons o'elosk I umllfilf sntoil my imill 
loflnnes lo jmt Mur^uk Elsl. 1188 Ooia«i.» IWIi 
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Bollngbroko c»me to nothing. In many respect^ his sjmpathias 
were with BoUngbrolte ; but his friendship for Oxford made It im- 
possible for him to desert toat minister. He refused, therefore, 
to join with the men now in power. Oxford was deprived of office 
on 27 July 1714; but BoKngbroke’s triumph was short-lived, for, 
onjl August queen Anne died. Swiift retired to Dublin, where he 
lived ‘ in the comer of a vast unftimished honsa' ^ 

In Dublin, of course, Swift vsas in constant intercourse with 
S^her Johnson; but his relations with Stella, as she has cmne 
to be known, were complicated by his friendship for Hester 
Tanfaomr^h, toe dau^ter of a widow with whom he had become 
acquainted in 1708- In 1710, when Swift went to London, he had 
taken lodgings near toe feanily, and he was frequently with them. 

Hester Vanhomrigh was then nineteen. By 1713, she was known 
to him as Vanessa, and he wrote a poem, Cadmvs amd Va/mma, 
to explain toe relations between them. This curious piece was not 
meant for publication, but, rather, as a self-justification, to explain 
how it was that a girl felt admiration for«i man who had grown old 
in politics and wit and had lost the arts that would charm a lady. 
He regarded her as might a fathSr or a tutor , but, when he offered 
friendship, she said that she would be the tutor and would teach him 
what love is. Vanessa was passionately in love ; and, on the death of 
her mother, she and her sister retired to Ireland, a step which, no 
doubt, was very embarrassing to Swift. He told her that he could 
see her veey seldom, for everything that happened there would 
be known in a week. Her fiiagmentary letters are filled with 
reproaches, which Swift endeavoured to meet by temporising and 
by good advice as to diverting her mind by exercise and by 
am usin g books. We cannot discuss here the theories that have 
been advanced as to toe reason why Swift had not married Stella. 
It is alleged that a form of marriage was gone through in 1716 ; buti 
the evidence in favour of this is qmte insufficient, and, in any case, 
it was merely a form. It was at this time, according to Delany, 
that archbishop King, after parting from Swift, said, ‘You have 
just met toe most unhappy man on earth, but on the subject of 
his wretehqdJiess you must never ask a question.’ About 1723, a 
crisis occurred. One of toe stories is that Vanessa, who had then 
lost all her near relatives, wrote to Stdla asking her whether she 
was Swift’s wife; whereupon Stella replied that she was and sent 
the letter to Swift Swift, we are told, went at once to Vanessa, 
threw toe letter on the* table, and rode off If this were true, 
Swift’s conduct would be put in a very bad light; but toe evidence 

a n. ix. OH. IV. 7 
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Is sligH aod, according to another version, it was to Swift that 
Vanessa wrote. It is certain that Vanessa died soon afterwards, 
leaving a request that Cadmvs and Tmieim and her correspond- 
ence with Swift might be published. Whatever interpretation be 
put upon them, the letters are very unpleasant reading. 

In the meantime, Swift had become an Irish patriot, though, he 
viewed Ireland and the native population with contempt. His 
hatred of injustice was, no doybt, strengthened by pleasure in 
attacking the government in jKiwer, but he was certainly sincere 
m his convictions. More will be said iielow of il prtqmmlfor the 
dnivei'eal me of Irhh mamt/aetnre, published by him' in 1720, 
in which he urged the Irish not to use English goods, and of the 
femous Drapkr’s Letters, written between April and December 
1724, on the occasion of the granting of a patent to W’illiani Wo«i 
to supply Ireland with a copper coinage. In the fonner case, the 
printer was prosecuted, but no jury could bo found to convict, 
and the prosecution wm dioppoil In the latter, amidst the 
greatest popular excitement, a crown jury in Dublin represented 
that Wood’s halfpence were a nins.in<"C, and the goviTinnent was 
beaten. 

Before the Drapier'a letters ap{>carcd, Swift was engage on 
his most famous work, iiutlicer'a^TrarelH: but the book was not 
hnislied until early in 1726, whoi*i riwift brought the manuscrifd to 
London, where it was published in October. Its success was groat 
and immediate." Arbuthnot said that he thought it wodd have as 
long a run as John Bunyan, and Gay states that the duchi^ of Marl- 
borough was in raptures with it on account of the satire on hninan 
nature with which it was hlled During Swift's visit to England 
he bad, however, received the tronhiiiig news of StcHa’s illness. To 
one friend In Dublin he wrote, ‘ We have been perfect friends these 
ihlrty-five years; on my advice they both came to Ireland, fund have 
been ever since my constant companions, and the remainder of my 
life will be a very melancholy aceno.’ To another friend he add: 

This was a petmn of my own roaring and inatraetion from chitdhoni, who 
exeeiled hi evacy good quality that can posMblyaoeompliidt a huntan oreatam, 
. . , Tioient fnendBUn is mueh more iastiog and as much engage •» violent 
love. 

He returned to Ireland iir August ; but Stella’s healtii improved, 
and, in 1727, he paid anothea visit to London*; but In September 

* SwiR Bay have eoatributsd to Bohsgbrolu’s Cr^ftmaH in IVIW and foliowing 
yean. Sea poit, ohay. vraj and gt, 8teh«l, W., Bolhgltroke and kU Timut, 10!. 11, 
fp. iS6i— a. 
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she was worse, and again he hurried back to Dublin. On the way, 
he had been delayed at Holyhead, and, in a diary which he kept 
‘ to divert thinking,’ he speaks of the suspense he was in about his 
‘dearest friend.’ Stella died*in January 1728, after making a will 
which describes her as ‘ spinster ’ In the (Jha/rcuster of Mrs J ohmon 
which Swift began to wnte on the night of her death, he calls her 
‘the truest, most virtuous and valuable fiiend th%t I or perhaps 
any other person was ever blessed with.’ After his death, a lock of 
her hair was found in his desk in a paper marked ‘ Only a woman’s 
hair.’ Swift was himself so troubled with noises in the ear and' 
deafiae^ that he had no spirit for anything and avoided everybody. 
He had, as already noticed, been subject to giddmessfbr many years. 

Swift was now a popular hero in lreland,'‘and there had been 
some hope that, during his visits to London, he would obtain 
preferment in England, but none was given him. In Ireland, he 
found the people would not do anything to help themselves. His 
growing misanthropy was shown m the terrible satire called A 
Modest Proposal for preventing t^e (Md/ren of poor people from 
hevng a hmden to tJmr parents or the country. Ireland, he said, 
was a mass of beggars, thieve, oppressors, fools and knaves; but 
he must be content to die there : with such a people, it was better 
to die than live^ Elsewhere, he compared Ireland to a coalpit : 
a man who had been lared in a»pit might live there all his life 
contented ; but, if sent back to it aft^r a few months in the open 
air, he c^idd not be contented. Yet, notwithstanding his feelinp, 
Swift did his work at St Patrick’s efficiently, and improved the 
lot of many by his charity. To Mrs Dingley, he gave an annuity 
of fifty guineas a year, allowing her to believe that the money 
came from a fund of which he was trustee. He had various friends 
with whom, in his later years, he bandied nddles and other trifies ; 
but, from time to time, he still produced admirable pieces, such 
as A Complete OoUeeUon qf genteel a/nd mgemims Conversa- 
tion, Directions to Servants, On Poetry • a Rhapsody and The 
Legion CM). Gradually, his corresiiondence with friends in 
England fell oflT. In 1738, he wrote to Edward Harley, earl of 
Oxford: • 

T am now ffood for nothing, vory dear, vorypld, and very mnoh out of favour 
with those m power My dear lord, I have a thousand things to say, hut 
I can remember none of them^. 

^ W^eck Papers, Hist. Oomm , 1901, vt, S7 Swift’s private afiaus were in 
1730 — 3 m a bad condition, embroiled in law {tmd. 28, 47) 

^ Marqws (jf Bath's Papers, Hist, MSS Comm., i, 254. 
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'And, in 1740, he wrote to Ms cousin, Mrs Whiteway, 

I have been wry miserable all night, and today extremely deaf and fuil of 
pain. 1 am so stupid and eonfonnded that I cannot express the mortifiestion 
I am under both in body and mind Ail I Can say is, that I am not in torture : 
bat I daily and hourly expect it. I hardly understand one word I write. 
I ant sure my days will be very few, few and miserable they must be 

The brain trowbio, which had threatened him all his life, became 
worse, and there were violent fits of temper, with considerable 
physical i>aiii. In 1742, it was neeemry to apiwint guardians, 
and Swift fell into a condition of demeutia. nie end citiuc, at 
last, on 7 October 1745 He left his fortune to found a fioapital 
for idiots and lunatics, and was interred at Ht Patrick’s by the 
side of Stella. In an epitaph which he wrote for himself, he said 
he was ddf mem mdignath mr uUmim ineemm mquit. 

One of the greatest and most characteristic of Swift’s general 
satires is A Tate of a Tub, mittm for the tmirerml miftromneHt 
of nmtkind, an early workj’coinposed alnnit H5JX5, and pnblishe<i, 
with The Battle of the Hook% in 1701. In his later years, when 
his powers were failing, we are told that Swift was seen looking 
at this vohuue and was heard to say, *(«ood Gml, what a genius 
I had when I wrote that liook.’ A coiwidcnible, but by no nieane 
the largest or ablest, portion of the w’ork Is occupitil by an account 
of the (piairels of the churches, told in the fatuous story of three 
brothel^ Peter, Martin aud .lack, representing Roman fiatholit^ 
Anglicans and puritans ; of the coat bequeathed tt» them by their 
father, whose will, explaining the proper mode of wearing it, they 
first interpreted each in his own way, and then, after many ingentous 
evasions of it, locked 0p in a strong Imx ; and of their subMoquout 
quarrels conceriung the will aud its signiStmnee. Throughout^ 
l^he brothers act in accordance with the doctrine that beings which 
the world calls ciothas are, in reality, rational creatures or men, 
and that, in ^ort,we see nothing but the dothai and hear nothing 
but thmn— a doctrine which Carlyle had in mind when he wrote 
his Sartor Memrtm. 

The manner in which Swift dealt with religious questions in this 
book led to suspicions as to the genuineness of his €hmtianity~~a 
suggestion which Swift regarded as a great wrong. He said that 
he attacked only Peter (wholnsistedyin turn, on being mdled * Bfr 
Peter,’ ‘Faster Peter’ and ‘Lord Peter’) and Jack (who called hk 
hahred of Peter seal, and was ‘Much annoyedTby Martin’s patienoeX 
and that he had not made any refioctilons on Maxtin, What he 
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satirised was not religion but the abuse of religion. This defence 
is not very convincing; though we need not doubt Swift’s ortho- 
doxy, we cannot but feel that a scoffer would read the book with 
greater relish than a believer. The contempt poured on Boman 
catholics and dissenters is often in the worst taste, and touches 
upon doctrines and beliefs which an earnest member of the church 
of England would think it dangerous to ridicule. • Such attacks 
on important doctrines may dasily be treated as attacks on 
Christianity itselfc 

But. A Tcde of a Tvb is far more than an account of the 
wrangles of the churches. It is a skilful and merciless dissection 
of the whole of human nature To the satire on vanity and pride, 
on pedantry and on the search for fame, in the introductory 
dedication to Somers and the delightful dedication to prince 
Posterity, is added an attack on bad writing, which is continued, 
again and again, throughout the work. In conclusion. Swift ob- 
served that he was trymg an experiment very frequent among 
modem authors, which is to write upon nothing the knowledge 
when to have done was possessed by few. The work contains 
entertaining digressions, in one of which the author satirises 
critics. In former times, it had been held that critics were persons 
who drew up rules by which careful writers might pronounce 
upon the productions of the leariled and form a proper judgment 
of the sublime and the contemptible. At other times, ‘ critic ’ had 
meant the restorer of ancient learning from the dust of manu- 
scripts ; but the third and noblest sort was the ‘ true critic,’ who 
had bestowed many benefits on the world. A true critic was the 
discoverer and collector of writers’ faults. The custom of authors 
was to point out with great pains their own excellences and other 
men’s defects. The modem way of using books was either to leam 
their titles and then brag of acquaintance with them, or to get 
a thorough insight into the indexes. To enter the palace of 
learning at the great gate took much time ; therefore, men with 
haste and little ceremony use the back door. In another digression, 
Swift treats of the origin, use and importance of madness in 
a commohwealth. He defined happiness as ‘a -perpeimi. possession, 
of being well deceived’ The serene.and peaceful state was to be 
a fool among knaves Delusion was necessary for peace of mind. 
Elsewhere, Swift confe^es to a longing for ftuue, a blessing which 
wually comes only after death. 

In wit and biillianoy of thou^t. Swift never surpassed A 
Tode of a Tvb , and the style is as nearly perfect as it could well 
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be. Swift here allows himself more colour than is to be found in 
his later writings. In spite of discursiveness and lack of di^matic 
interest, the book remains the greatest of English satires. 

The famous Fall ami true Account of the Battle fougJa Imt 
Fnday bettrmn the Aneknt and the Modem Books in SahU 
James's lAhrary, generally known as The Battle of the Books, 
had its origin, 'as has been said, in thecoutrovcjH.v respecting the 
relative superiority of ancient anti modern leaniing, iii which Sir 
William Temple had taken pait. The controversy has now lost 
its interest, and Temple’s ill-jndgcd deicnce of the petmintjiimj of 
the * Epistles of Phalaris’ does not concern us. Hwift as'^umes the 
genuineness of the letters ; but the merit of the work lies in ite 
satirical power. It may lie that Bwitt liad read Le Cmnhat des 
lAvresoi Francois de Calli^res <108B); hut, if so, he oued little 
to It. Among Swift's satires, the fmgnientary Battle of the Bonks 
is relatively so little rememlicred, that its main features may ho 
here recalled 

The piece is mainly an attack on |K'<lantry, in which it is 
argued that invention may Ikj weakened by overmuch learning. 
There were two tops to the hill Paniassns, tW highest and largest 
of which had lieen time out of miml in tho ptwsesslon of tlie 
ancients, wliilo the other was held by the moderns The modems 
desired to bring about a reduction in the height of tho point held 
by the ancieuta. The ancients replied that the Ixstter coimie would 
1^ for the modems to raise their own side of tho hill. To such 
a step, they would not only agree but would largely contrlbufie. 
negotiations came to nothing, and there was a great battle. But, 
first, we are told tho |tory of the Bee and the Bpider. A lieo had 
become entangled in a spider’s web ; the two tiiHeets (|uarrelled 
and Amp was called in as arbitmtor. The be^ who is to be taken 
as typifying the ancients, went straight to nature, j^thering his 
support from the flowers of the field and the garden, without any 
dams^ to them. The spider, like the modems, boasted of not being 
obliged to any other creature, but of drawing and ginning out all 
from himself. The modems, says Swift, produced nothing but 
wrangling and satire, much of the nature of the spider^s poisoii. 
The ancients^ ranging through every comer of nature had pro- 
duced honey and wax and frnmished mankind with Hhe two 
noblest of iMnp, which are sw^tneas and In the great 

battle betwemr the books that followed, thi| modems appealed for 
aid to tlm malignant deity Criticism, who had dwelt in a den at 
the top of snowy mountains, where there.were spoils of numfecHrlees 
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liaJf-devoured volumes. With her were Ignorance, Pride, Opinion, 
Noise and Impudence, Dulness and Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry 
and Dl-manners. She could change herself ‘ into an octavo compa^,’ 
when she was indistinguishable in shape and dress from ‘the divine 
Bentley,’ in person the most deformed of all the modems The 
piece ends abraptly with the meeting of Bentley and Wotton with 
Boyle, who transfixes the pair with his lance. We need not imagine 
that Swift held too seriously the’views on the subject of the con- 
troversy expressed in this fragment Temple, we are told, received 
a slight,graze , and, says the publisher, the manuscript, ‘being in 
several places imperfect, we cannot leam to which side the victoi’y 
fell’ The piece was largely inspired by the desire to assist his 
patron , but, besides being a brilliant attack on his opponents, it 
abounds in satire of a more general nature, and its interest for us 
is not affected by the fact that Temple was on the wrong sida 

The most famous of all Swift’s works is Chdltver’s Travels, 
The inception of the book has been traced to the celebrated 
Scriblerus club, which came into existence in the last months of 
queen Anne’s reign, when Swift joined with Arbuthnot, Pope, 
Gay and other members in a scheme to ridicule all felse tastes 
in learning. The Memoirs of Seriblerm by Arbuthnot were not 
published until 1741 , but Pope said that Swift took the first hints 
for GhMiver’s Trmds from them.* The connection of the Trmds 
with th^ original scheme, however, is very slight, and appears 
chiefly in the third part of the work. Swift’s book underwent 
discussion between him and his friends several years before it 
appeared. In September 1726, he told Pope that he was correcting 
and finishing the work. 

1 hate and detest that aTiimal called man, although I heartily love John, 
P^ter, Thomas, and so forth. Upon this great foundation of misanthropy 
(thongh not in Timon’s manner) the whole Wilding of my Travels is ereote^^ 
and I never will have peace of mmd till all honest men are of that opimon. 

Trmds iwto severoU remote Nations of the World, bp 
Lemuel GhMiver, Jvrst a swrgeon, <md then a captain of severed 
sMps, w^ published anonymously at the end of October 1726, 
negotiations with the publishers having been earned on by 
Swift’s friends, Charles Ford and Eijismus Lewis. In November, 
Arbuthnot wrote that the book was in everybody’s hands, and 
that many were led by its verisimilitude to believe that the 
inddents told really, occurred. One Irish bishop said that it 
was full of improbaMe li^, and, taf his part, he hardly believed 
a word of it. 
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The scheme of the book has been known to us all from our 
childhood. In the first part, Gulhver describes, in simple language 
suited to a seaman, his shipwreck in Lilliput, where the tallest 
people were six inches high The elnperor believed himself to be, 
and was consideied, the delight and terror of the universe ; but, 
how absurd it all appeared to one twelve times sa tall as any 
Lilliputian ' Jn his account of the two parties in the countiy, 
distinguished by the use of iiigh and low heels. Swift satirises 
English political parties, and the intiigues that centred around the 
prince of Wales. Religious feuds were laughed at in anjacconnt 
of a problem which was dividing the people: ‘Should be 
broken at the big end or the little cn<l ? ’ One party alleged that 
those on the other side were schismatics : 

This, howerer, is thou^rht to 1>e a mere strain upon the text, for the words are 
these, that all true foeherers shall break their eg'gs at the convenient end. 
And which is the convenient end seems, in my hnmble opinion, to be loft to 
every man’s conscience, or at least in the power of the Chief Magistrate 
to determine. ^ 

9 >, 

This part is full of references to current politics , but the satire Is 
free from bittenies.s. 

Ill the second jiart, the voyage to Brobdingnag, the author’s 
contempt for maokind is emphasised. Gulliver now found himself 
a dwarf among men sixty feet in height. The king, who regarded 
Europe as if it were an anthill, said, after many questions, * Kow 
contemptible a thing was human gi andeur, which could be mimicked 
by such diminutive insects’ as Gulliver, and Gulliver himself, after 
living among a great race distinguished for calmness and common 
I sense, could not but feel tempted to laugh at the strutting 
land bowing of English lords and ladies as much as the king did 
at him. The king could not understand secrets of state, for 
,he confined the knowledge of governing to good common sense 
and reason, justice and lenity. Finally, he said- '! o^nnot 
but conclude the bulk of your natives to be the most pentlcious 
race of little odious vennin that Nature over sulTered to crawl 
upon the surfece of the earth.’ But Gulliver remarks that allow- 
\mces must be made for a king living a{m.rt from the r^t of the 
world. 

The third part of the book is, in many ways, less interesting, 
partly bemuse it is less plaimibie, iMirtly because the stoiy is 
interrupted more often by personal attack% The satire is chiefly 
jon philosopheie, projectors eOnd inventors, men who are i^ven to 
^dwelling in the air, like the inhabitants of the Flying IstodL If 
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it be said that the attacks on the learned were unfair, it must be* 
remembered that the country had recently gone through the experi- 
ence of the South Sea Bubble, when no project was too absurd to be 
brought before the public. Unfortunately, Swift does not properly 
^tinguish between pretenders to learning and those who were 
entitled to respect. In the Island of Sorcerera, Gulliver was able 
to call up famous men of ancient times and question them, with 
the r^ult that he found the wt>rld to have been misled by prosti- 
tute writers to ascribe the greatest exploits in war to cowards, the 
wisest .counsels to fools, sincerity to flatterers, piety to atheista 
He saw, too, by looking at an old yeoman, how the race had 
gradually deteriorated, through vice and corruption. He found 
that the race of Struldbrugs or Immortals, so far from being 
happy, were the most miserable of all, enduring an endless dotage, 
and hated by their neighboura We cannot but recall the sad 
closing years of Swift’s own life ; but the misery of his own end 
was due to mental disease and not to old aga 

In the last part of GvUiver’s 'EravHs, the voyage to the country 
of the Houyhnhnms, Swift’s §atire is of the bitterest. Gulliver was 
now in a country where horses were possessed of reason, and were 
the governing class, while the Yahoos, though in the shape of men, 
were brute beasts, without reason and conscience. In endeavouring 
to pereuade the Houyhnhnms tllkt he was not a Yahoo, Gulliver is 
made to show how little a man is removed from the brute. Gulli- 

V. ♦ 

ver's account of warfare, given with no little pride, caused only 
disgust Satire of the law and lawyers, and of the lust for gold, is 
emphasised by praise of the virtues of the Houyhnhnms, jind of their 
learning. They were governed only by reason, love and courtship 
being unknown to them. Gulliver dreaded leaving a country for 
whose rulers he felt gratitude and respect, and, when he returned 
|nome, his family filled him with such disgust that he swooned whep 
his wife kissed hun. But what made Mm most impatient was to 
lee ‘ a lump of deformity, and diseases both in body and mind,’ 
‘filled with pride, a vice whoUy unknown to the Houyhnhnms. 

It is a terrible conclusion. All that can be said in reply to 
those yfho condemn Swift for widting it is that it was the r^lt 
of disappointment, wounded pride, growing ill-health and sorrow 
fcsaused by the sickness of the one whom he loved best in the world. 
There is nothing bitter in the first half of the work, and most 
Readers find only amusement in it ; everytMng is in harmony, and 
follows at once when* the first preihises are granted. But, in the 
attacks on the Yahoos, consistency is dropped ; ijie Houyhnhnms 
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are often prejudiced and unreasonable*, and everything gives way 
to savage denunciation of mankind. It is only a cynic or a mis- 
anthrope who will find anything convincing in Swift’s views. 

Much has been wTitten, in Germany and elsewhere®, on the 
subject of Swift’s indebtedness to previous writers. Rabelais’s, 
method is very different from Swift’s, though Swift may have had 
in mind the kingdom of queen (juintoshence when describing the 
academy of Lagado. The capture of Gulliver by the eagle and 
other incidents recall details in The, Arabian N’iffhte, then recently 
published in England. Swift had also read Lucian, The Votjage 
of JMmingo (JonsfUez and Cyrano de Bergerac’s Mistoirea 
comiqtm and Voyage a la lAam. Whether he had also seen the 
Hiatory of Havarambes (1677), or Foigny’s Journey of Jaequee 
Satleur to .4 ustralia (169.^), is more doubtful The account of the 
storm in the second part was made up of phrases in Sunny’s 
Mariners’ Magazine. Gulliver says that he was cousin of William 
Dampier, and Swift, of course, had studied Robinson Crusoe. 

In Hints towards an JBhsayron Conversation, written about 
1709, Swift commented humorously,, on jieople who monopolise 
conversation, or talk of themselves, or turn raillery all into 
repartee. These, and other remarks on the degeneracy of con- 
versation, occur again in the witty and good-natured Imok 
published in Swift's later yearFi; nnder the title A Cmnidete 
CoUeetion qf genteel ami ingenious Conversation, aeeording to 
idle most polite mode and method now used at Court, ami hi the 
best Companies of England. By Simon Wagstaff, Esq. Tliis 
entertaining volume was given to his friend Mrs Barber in 1738, 
when she was in need of money , but reference is made to it in a 
letter to Gay as early as 1731. Swift had noticed carefully the 
talk of people at fashionable pithering^ and, in convermtions here 
put into the mouths of Miss Notable, Tom Neverout, lady Smart, 
Lady Answerall, colonel Atwit and the rast, he satiris^i — but 
without bittemeas— the banality, rudeness coarseness and felse 
wit of so-ra<!led 'smart' society. But the best tlung in the volume 
is the Ironical introduction, in which Swift explains that he had 
often, with grief, observed ladies and j^ntilemen at a for 
questions, answers, replies and rejoinders, and now propel to 
provide an inMlible remedy. He had always kept a table-book in 
his pockety and, when he left the company at the house of a polite 
ianily, he at once entered the choicest expr^mis that had passed. 

f 
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These he now published, after waiting some years to see if there 
were more to be gathered in. Anyone who aspired to being witty 
and smart must learn every sentence in the book and know, also, 
the appropriate motion or gesture Polite persons smooth and 
^hsh various syllables of the words they utter, and, when they 
write, they vary the orthography • ‘we are infinitely better judges 
of what will please a distinguishing ear than those^ho caU them- 
selves scholars can possibly bet’ It might be objected tihat the 
book would prostitute the noble art to mean and vulgar people ; 
but it yas not an easy acquirement A footman may swear, but 
he cannot swear like a lord, unless he be a lad of superior parts. 
Awaiting-woman might acqmre some small politeness, and, in some 
years, make a sufiicient figure to draw in the young chaplain or the 
old steward ; but how could she master the hundred graces and 
motions necessary to real success*- Miss Notable and Mr Neverout 
were described with special care ; for they were intended to be 
patterns for all young bachelors and single ladies.' Sir John 
Linger, the Derbyshire knight, was fnade to speak in his own 
rude dialect, to show what should be avoided.' The labour of the 
work had been great; the author could not doubt that the country 
would come to realize how much it owed to him for his diligence 
and care 

Directions to Servants, published after Swift’s death, was 
in hand in 1731, and we know that farther progress had been 
made with it by the following year. It was, however, left incom- 
plete. From some of his verses — The Petitim, qf Mrs Frances 
Morris, a chambermaid who had lost her purse, and M(xy the 
Oooh-rmid’s Letter — ^it is clear that Swift took special interest 
in the ways of servants. We know that he was good to the 
members of his own household, but insisted on their following 
strict rules. Directions to Servants is a good specimen of irony; 
it is, however, disfigured to an exceptional extent by coarseness. 
The ex-footman who is supposed to be the writer of the piece 
famishes his friends with a set of rules to enable them to cheat 
and rob their masters in every set of circumstances. Servants, in 
general, must be loyal to each other, never do anything except 
what they are hired for , be out as much as possible ; secure 
all the ‘ tips ’ they can, and be rude to gu^ts who do not pay. 
The cook is to ‘scrape the bottoin of the pots and kettles with a 
silver spoon, for fear of ^ving them a taste of copper,’ The 
children’s maid is to throw physte out of the window, ‘the 
child will love you the better; but bid it not telL’ The 
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waitiBg*maid must extort everything she can from her master, 
if he likes her, and, at the end, should secure a husband from 
among the chaplain, the steward and my lord’s gentleman. 
It must be confessed that, after a few pages, this pitiless 
cynicism becomes depressing and a little tedious. 

In 1708, Swift began a brilliant series of pamphlets on church 
questions. The first piece — a inastci piece of irony — was An 
Argument agaimt abolishing (Jknsfianitg, in which he banters 
very wittily writera who had attacked religion , but the banter is 
freely mixed with the irony which is never absent frjom his 
works. He begins by saying that no reader will, of course, imagine 
that he was attempting to defend real Christianity, such aa, in 
primitive times, had an influence upon men’s beliefs and actions. 
That would be a wild project it would be to destroy at once all 
the wit and half the learning of the kingdom ; to ruin trade and 
to extinguish arts and sciences. All he aimed at was to defend 
nominal Christianity ; the other having been laid aside by general 
consent. He deals with the a^-guraents that the abolishing of 
Christianity would be a gam of one. day in seven ; that it would 
remove the absurd custom by which a set of men were employed 
to denounce on Sundays what is the constant practice of all 
men on the other six ; that, if the system of the tlosiiel were 
discarded, all religion would be 'aftected and, consequently, those 
prejudices of education called virtue, conscience, honour and 
justice. If Christianity were abolished, the only topic left for the 
wits would be taken away. The spirit of opjxwition is inera- 
dicable in mankind : if sectaries could not occupy themselveH witli 
religion, thej would do worse, by contravening the law of the land, 
and disturbing the public peace. If Christianity is to be rei>ealed, 
let us abolish religion in i^ncra! ; for, of wliat use is freedom 
of thought^ if it will not conduce to freedom of action ? Swift’s 
moral, of course, is that we should both keep and improve our 
Christianity. 

Another pamphlet, Tke Sentiments of a Chureh of England 
Man with respeet to Edigion and Government, was written in a 
more serious strain, and contained a warning to botif partiea 
Swift found himself unable to join the extremists of either without 
offering violence to his integrity and understanding; and he 
decided that the truest service lie could render to his country was 
by ‘endeavouring to moderate between the rival powers.’ ‘I believe 
1 am no bigot in rel^on, and^I am sure 1 am none in govenimcnt ’ 
AU portions of trust or dignity should, he felt, be ^ven only to 
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those whose principles directed them to preserve the constitution 
in all its parts. He could not feel any sympathy for non-con- 
formists 

One simple compliance with the national form of receiving the sacrament 
k all we re<iiiire to qualify any sectary among us for the greatest employ- 
iironts in the state, after which he is at liberty to rejom his own assemblies for 
the rest of his life. 

An unlimited liberty in publishiog books against Christian doctrines 
■was a scandal to government. Party feuds had been carried to 
excess. The church •was not so narrowly calculated that it could 
not fall'in with any regular species of government ; but, though 
every species of government was equally la'wfiil, they were not 
equally expedient, or for every country indifferently. A church 
of England man might properly approve the plans of one party more 
than those of the other, according as he thought they best promoted 
the good of church and state , but he would never be swayed by 
passion or interest to denounce an opinion merely because it was 
not of the party he himself approjyed.* ‘ To enter into a party as 
into an order of friars with so resigned an obedience to superiors, 
is very unsuitable both with tliie civil and religious liberties we so 
zealously assert.’ Whoever has a true value for church and state 
will avoid the extremes of whig, for the sake of the former, and 
the extremes of tory, for the sake of the latter. Swift’s great 
object was to maintain the estabhshed constitution in both church 
and stat# 

Another piece, A Project for the advomcemevd of Bd^gion 
<md the R^ormMion of Ma/mers (1709), highly praised by Steele 
in The TaBer, contained a good many interesting suggestions, some 
excellent, others impracticable Swift said that divines were justi- 
fied in their complaint against the wickedness of the age , hardly 
one in a hundred people of quality or gentry appeared to act on 
any principle of religion, and great numbers of them entirely 
discarded it. Among men were to be found cheating, quarrels 
and blasphemies , among women, immorality and neglect of house- 
hold affeirs. In particular, there was fraud and cozenage in the 
law, injustice and oppression. Among the clergy, there was much 
ignorance, servility and pragmatism. It was in the power of the 
prince to (smse piety and virtue to bedbme the feshion, if he would 
make them the necessaa-y qualifications for favour. It should be 
every man’s interest to cultivate reli^on and virtue. Of course, it 
might be urged that, td makereligion.a necessary step for interest 
and favour, would increase hypocrisy ; hut, says Swift, if one in 
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twenty were brought home to true piety and the nineteen were only 
hypocrites, the advantage would still be great Hypocrisy at least 
wears the hvery of religion, and most men would leave oif vices 
out of mere weariness rather than undergo the risk and expense 
of piactising them in private. ‘ I believe it is often with religion 
as it 13 with love, which by much dissembling at last grows re^’ 
The clergy slmuld not shut themselves up in their own dubs, 
but should mix with the laity and gain their esteem. * No man 
values the bent medicine if administered by a physician whose 
person he hates or despises.' Moie churches should be provided 
in gi’owing towns . the printing of pernicious books should be 
stopped . tavenis and alehouses should be closed at midnight, 
and no woman should be sufiered to enter any tavern. In brief, 
it is the business of everyone to mamtaiu appearances, if nothing 
more , and this should be enforced by the magistrates. 

The question of the sacramental test, for the repeal of which 
there was an agitation in Ireland, was discussed in several pieces. 
The first of them, the able Letter concerning tM Sacramental 
Test (1708), purported to be written by a member of the Irish 
parliament, and contained a contemptuous reference to Defoe ; 
‘One of these authors (tho fellow that was pilloried, I have 
forgot his name) is indeed so grave, sententious dogmatical a 
rogue that there is no enduring«ihim ’ The whole body of clergy, 
says Swift, were against repealing the test, and, in Ireland, 
the cleigy were generally loved and esteemed— and rightly so. 
It was said that popish interest was so formidable that all 
should join together to keep it under, and that the abolishing 
of the test was the onl} waj of uniting all protestants ; but there 
was not any real ground for fear of papists in Ireland The 
same views were repeated many years afterwards in The Ad- 
mMagu proposed by repecdhvg the Sacramental Test mparticdly 
'examined (17H2), and in Beasons kmnbly offered to the Farlkt 
mmt of ltdand for r^yealing the Sacramental TeM, dc. iu/amur 
of die Catholics (1733), in which are set out satirically the argu- 
ments that could be advanced by Roman catholioi, the object 
being to show that they could urge im good reasons as could their 
brothers tho dissentera 

In 1713, bishop Burnet published an introduction which was to 
pn^ace Hie third part of his Mistory of ^ B^ormaiim of Ike 
Chtmk of Bnglamd. He was an extreme |»rty man and i^ly 
accused o{^nents of sympathy with the pope, the Jacobite 
and the EVench. In A Preface to the B— ef S-r-m's 
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Introdudim, Swift attacked him with a mixture of drollery and 
irony which must have had a very damning effect. He was hated, 
says Swift, by everyone who wore the habit or followed the profes- 
sion of a clergyman. It wonld be well if he would sometimes hear 
what Truth said . he should not charge the opinion of one or two 
(knd those, probably, non-jurors) upon the whole portion of the 
nation that differed from him, and he should not be so outrageous 
upon the memory of the dead, f<jr it was highly probable he would 
soon be one of the number. In another pamphlet, also published 
in 1713, Mr C—m’a Discomse on Free Thmkmg, put into pJmn 
English, "by way of Abstroa, for the use of the Poor, Swift 
attacked deists by parodying the work of one of their body. 
The piece purports to be written by a friend of Collins, and 
the object was to represent — ^very unfairly — ^that the views of 
deists were accepted by the whig party. It seemed to him de- 
sirable, he says, that Collins’s valuable work should be brought 
down to the understanding of the youth of quahty and of members 
of whig clubs, who might be discouraged by the show of logic and 
the numerous quotations in the original. 

A Letter to a Young Qentteman, latdy entered into MoHy 
Orders (1721) illustrates Swift’s humour when undisturbed by 
passion, and its serious portions throw considerable light on hk 
views. He regrets that his friend had not remained longer at the 
university, and that he had not applied himself more to the study 
of the English language , the .clergy were too fond of obscure 
terms, borrowed from ecclesiastical writers. He had no sympathy 
with the ‘moving manner of preaching,’ for it was of Httle use 
in directing men in the conduct of their lives. 

Season and good advice vrill be yonr safest guides , bnt beware of letting 
the pathehe part swallow ap the rational. . . . The two principal branches d? 
preaching are first to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is so. The topics for both these, we know, are brought from 
Scriptnre and reason. 

It was not necessary to attempt to explain the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, ‘indeed, since Providence intended there 
should he mysteries, I do not see how it can be agreeable to 
piety, orthodoxy or good sense, to go about such a work.’ The 
proper course was to deliver the dcifctrine as the church holds it, 
and to confirm it by Scripture. 

1 tldnk the clergy have almost given over perplexing themselves and thdr 
hearers with abstrase p^uts of Predestination, Election, and the tike; at 
IdMst it is time they should. 
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Hxese views are exemplified in Swift’s own Sermons, which 
contain little rhetoric, and, for the most part, are confined to 
straightforward reasoning. The appeal was to the head rather 
than to the heart, but it was markeddij great common sense, force 
and directness. Ihere is no reason for tbinhing that Swift did not, 
honestly accept the doctiines of Christianity ; Bolingbrobe called^ 
him ‘a hypocjrite reversed.’ We know that he concealed his 
religious observances , he had fivnidy pi'ayers with his servants 
without telling his guests, and, in London, he rose early to attend 
worship without the knowledge of his friends. Ilis sincerity was 
never doubted by those who knew him ■ when they were til, they 
asked him to pray with them. In his last years, when his mind 
had given way, he was seen to puisue his devotions with great 
regularity Outwaidly, he performed, in an exemplary manner, 
the duties of his deanship, and was a loyal supporter of lus 
church. 

‘I am not answerable to Gkxlj’he says, ‘for the doubts that arise in my 
own breast, smoo they are the*cons<yj[uence of tliat reason which He hath 
planted in me, if I take care to conceal those doubts from others, if I use my 
best endearonrs to subdue them, and if they hare no inflnenro on the conduct 
of my life.’ 

He suspected those who made much profession of zeal ; but, 
within his limits, he had a very /eal sense of his responsibilities. 

*1 look upon myself,’ he said, ‘in (he capacity of a clergyman, to be one 
appointed by Providence for defending a post assigned me, and fd!' gaining 
over many enemies aa I can. Althou^ I think my cause is just, yet one 
great motive is my anbmitting to the pleasure of Providence, and to the laws 
of my country.’ 

The series of writings on English polities begins with A 
IHseonrm of tJie Contests and Dissemions betu-em the NtMes 
and the Commom in Athens and Rome (1701), written in defence 
bf Igird Somers, who had been attacked by a tory House of 
Commons on account of the Partition treaty. The feuds between 
Lords and Commons were bitter, and, in this soberly written and 
weighty pimphlet, Swift showed the dangers of ttie quarrel for 
both parties, and the need of a due balance of pawef in the 
country. If a Honse of Commons, alr^y possming more than 
its share of power, cramped -the hand that held the hedance, and 
mmed at more power by attacking the nobles, ikm, said Swift, 
the same causes would produi^ the same consequences among us 
as they did in Greece and Rqpie. Pari^ government!^ he pointed 
out, tends to dwtroy all individuality. Some said that <Mb |fiece 
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was by Somers himself, others that it was by Burnet ; but, before 
long, Swift admitted that he was the author, and his services 
naturally earned the gratitude of the whigs. 

The political pamphlets Tfhich Swift wrote during the closing 
y^rs of queen Anne’s reign are of interest rather to the his- 
t(Man than to the student of literature , for, in the main, they are 
concerned with questions of temporary interest or.with personal 
quarrels. One of the ablest and most successful was TM Gondmt 
of the AUies and of the late Ministry m hegiimmg and earry- 
mg on the present war, which went through many editions 
and had a great effect on public opinion. Swift’s object was to 
show the burden of war on the nation; that submission had 
been made to these impositions for the advancement of private 
wealth and power or in order to forward the dangerous designs 
of a fection; so, the side of the war which would have been 
beneficial to us had been neglected , our allies had broken their 
promises, and the wiser course was to conclude peace. This 
carefully thought-out pamphlet was followed by 8ome RemarJ^ 
on the Barrier Treaty (1712), which forms a supplement to it, 
and, in the same year, by Some Adviee hwmbly offered to 1M 
mmdms of the October OM>, intended to appease extreme tories, 
who were dissatisfied with Harley. 

During the months that followed the death of queen Anne, 
Swift wrote several pieces in which he put on record the defence 
of the late ministry, and, especially, of Oxford , denied the 
existence of intrigues with Jacobites, of the existence of which 
he clearly knew nothing, and explained his own conneciiou with 
tones. One of these pieces was entitled Memoirs rdating to that 
change which happened to the Queen’s ministry in the year 1710 ; 
another. Some free thoughts upon the present state of affairs , 
and another, An inquiry into the hehamovr of the Queen’s last 
Ministry, in which he said that 

among' the contending^ parties in England, the general interest of Church 
tmd State is more the private interest of one dde than the other; so that, 
whoever professeth to act upon a prmciple of observing ihe laws of his 
country, may hare a safe role to follow, by discovering whose pmrtienlar 
advantage it chiefly is that the Constitution ^onld be preserved entire in all 
its parts. , 

Other pamphlets dealt largely in personalities. One of the most 
violent is A short character of Thomas Earl of Wharton (1711), 
in which the lord lieiftenant of Ireland is charged with every 
form of vice. He had, says Swift, three predominant passions, 

ES Ib IX. CH. IV 8 
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seldom united in the same man lore of power, love of money, 
love of pleasm-e, which rode him sometimes by turns, sometime 
all together. If there were not any visible eftects of old age, 
either in body or mind, it was ‘ in sj^ite of a continual prostitution 
to those vices which usually weai out both.’ The, Importance ^ 
the Guardian comidered (1713), and The Public Spirit of me 
Whips (1714). had their origin in Swift’s quarrel with Steele. 
However much Steele may lie to blame for his part in the 
quarrel, Swift’s personalities cannot lie defended. Swift says that 
Steele, being the most imprudent man alive, never followeii the 
advice of his friends, but was wholly at the mercy of "fools or 
knaves or hurried away by his own caprices After reading what 
he said of his sovereign, one asked, not whether Steele was (as 
he alleged) ‘a gentleman born,’ but whether he was a human 
creature. 

The pamphlets relating to Ireland form a very important part 
of Swift’s works. His feeling of the intolci’able wrongs of the 
country in which he was oompqlled to live grew from year to year. 
He saw around him poverty and viaj, due, as he held, partly to 
the apathy of the people, but mainly to the selfishness of the 
English govcnimcnt, which took whatever it could got from 
Ireland and gave little in return. Swift’s concern was mainly 
with the English in Ireland;* he had little syin|»thy for the 
'aavj^e old Irish’ or with the Scottish prajbyterians in the 
north. But his pity for cottagers increased as he dhdoratood 
the situation more clearly and saw that they were so oppressed 
by chaiges which they had to bear that hardly any, even 
fermers, could aftbrd to provide shoes or stockings for their 
children or to eat flesh or to drink anytliing better than sour 
milk and water. Tlie manufactures aud commerce of the countiy 
were ruined by the laws, and agriculture w’as crippled by pro- 
hibition of exportation of cattle or woo! to foreign countries. 
No doubt, Swift was influenced by a feeling of hatred towards the 
whig government ; but he was certainly sincere in the long mtim 
of pamphlets in which he denounced the treatment of Ireland by 
the English. This series began in 1720 with A proptmd for 
universal me of Iri^ mamfacture, in which Swift puts forth 
a scheme for rejecting Everything wearable that came from 
Engknd. Someone had said that Ireland would never be happy 
till a law were made for burning everything received from 
England, except their peoffle and their tioala: ‘Nor am I oven 
yet for lessening the numl^r of those exceptions.' Swift quoted 
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the fable of Arachne and Pallas. Pallas, jealous of a rival who 
excelled in the art of spinning and weaving, turned Arachne into 
a spider, ordering her to spin and weave for ever out of her own 
bowels in a very narrow com^s. 

'\‘I confess,’ says Swift, ‘I always pitied poor Arachne, and conld never 
heartily lore the goddess on account of so cruel and unjust a sentence ; which, 
however, is fully executed upon us by England, with former additions of 
rigour and seventy, for the greatest jiart of our bowels and vitals are ex- 
tracted, without blowing us the hberty of spinning and weaving them.’ 

Before long, the want of small change in the coinage of Ireland 
began to be felt acutely, and, in 1722, a new patent was issued 
to an English merchant, William Wood ; but Wood had to pay 
£10,000 to the duchess of Kendal for the job, and the Irish 
parliament, which had not been consulted, passed resolutions 
protesting against the loss that would be sustained by Ireland. 
A committee was appointed to enquire into complaints; while 
it was sitting, Swift published the first of the brilliant series of 
pamphlets known as Drapter’s Letters. It was called A Letter 
to the shopkeepers, tradesmen, farmers a/nd the common people 
of Ireland concerning the brass half-pence coined by Mr. Woods, 
and purported to be by ‘ M. B. Drapier.’ It was written in the 
simplest language, which could be understood by all, and the argu- 
ments were such as would appeal to the people. From motives 
of prudence. Wood, and not the government, was attacked, and 
the mauTargument was that the coins were deficient in value and 
weight. Many of the allegations are baseless, while the reasoning 
is sophistical, but they served the purpose of stirring up the people 
to a sense of ill-treatment Swift foretold that the country would 
be ruined; that tenants would not be able to pay their rents; 
and, alluding to Phalaris, he said that it might be found that 
the brass which Wood contnved as a trouble to the kingdom 
would prove his own torment and destnictioa The committee 
of enquiry recommended the reduction in the amount of coin that 
Wood was to issue, and Walpole obtained a report from Sir Isaac 
Newton, master of the mint, to the efiect that the coins were 
correct both as to weight and quality. Swift, feehng fiiat any 
compromise would amount to defeat, brought out another pamphlet, 
A Letter to Mr. Hardmg Ute pmnUr, in which he urged that the 
people should refuse to take the coins : the nation did not want 
them; there was no reason why an Englishman should enjoy the 
profit It was not di^onourable to*submit to the lion, but who 
‘with the figure of a man can thmk with patience of being devoured 
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alive by a rat ’ * Swift now openly widened the field of the con- 
troversy ■ the grievance of the patent became subordinated to the 
question of the servitude of the Irish people. He was afraid that 
concessions made by the governmefit might result in the return 
of the people to their wonted indifliference The third letter w^ 
called Some Observations upon a paper eaUed the Report of the 
Committee of Ms most honanrahle the Privy Council in England 
relating to Wood’s halfpence 'Am I,’ he asked, ‘a free man in 
England and do I become a slave in six hours by crossing the 
Channel?’ The country was now deluged with pamphlets and 
ballads, some of which were certainly by Swift, and no jury could 
be persuaded to convict the prmters. At this point, Swift pro- 
duced his Letter to the irhole People of Ireland, which was 
intended to refi’esh and keep alive the spirit which he had raised, 
and to show the Irish that, alike by the laws of God and man, 
they were and ought to be as free a people as their brothers in 
England. Th§ afiair ended in a triumph for Swift. Bonfires were 
lit in his honour and towns gjive him their freedom. It is not 
necessary to refer in detail to subsequent pamphlets Wood’s 
patent was cancelled, and he received a pension. 

Swift wrote many other pieces about Irish grievances. In one 
of these, The Swearers Rank (1720), he dealt with a proposal to 
start a bank to assist small tradeemen. He argued that the scheme 
was not needed in a country so cursed with poverty as Ireland, 
and his satire was fatal to the project In The Stofy of the 
ii^ured lady\ he again poured forth his wrath against English 
misgovemmeut, and, in the Answer to this pamphlet, he told Ii'oland 
that she ought not to have any dependence on England, beyond 
being subject to the same goveniment ; that she should regulate 
her household by methods to be agreed upon by the two countries; 
and that she should show a proper spirit and Insist on fre^om 
to send her goods where she pleased. In A short vkw of the 
state of Irdand (1728), he gives a touching account of the con- 
dition of the country . though it was favoured by nature Muth a 
ftuiiful soil and a temperate climate, there was geneml d^olation 
in most parts of the island. England drew revenue jfrooi Ireland 
without giving in return one fartiiing value. ‘ How long we shall 
able to continue the payment I am not In the least certain: 
one thing I know, that when the hen is starved to death there will 

^ fills is not kao^n to feihvo been pabliahod bofor%3l?46, whm ii appoiwrod in n 
csolleetion entitled The Btortj 0 / t/wT Xt^red Ladp * with kttm nnd poem tmif 
Ufm pnnud, % th$ Mtv^, Dr 
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be no more golden eggs.' In another piece, On the present miser-' 
(Me state of Irdand, he said, 

"We are apt to charge the Insl^with laziness because we seldom find them 
employed - but then we do not consider that they have nothing to do the 
want of trade is owing to cruel restrictions, rather than to any disqualifi- 
cation of the people. 

The series reached its climax in A Modest Proposed for pre- 
venting the chdd/ren of poor people from being a hwrdm to 
their parents or the eomd/ry, and for making them hmejkicd to 
the pvblie (1729), m which, with terrible irony and bitterness. 
Swift su^ested, in a spirit of despair at the helplessness of 
Ireland, that the poverty of the people should be relieved by 
the sale of their children as food for the rich. With the utmost 
gravity, he sets out statistics to show the revenue that would 
accrue if this idea were adopted It would give the people some- 
thmg valuable of their own, and thus help to pay their landlord’s 
rent , it would save the cost of maintaining very ipany children ; 
it would lead to a lessening of the nilmber of papists, it would 
be a great inducement to marriage. The remedy, Swift took care 
to point out, was only for the kingdom of Ireland, ‘and for no 
other that ever was, is, or, I think, ever can be upon earth’; 
and it did not involve any danger of disobliging England, ‘for 
this kind of commodity will not bear exportation ’ The suggestion 
was quite disinterested. ‘ I have no children by which I can pro- 
pose to get a single penny, the youngest being nine years old, and 
my wife past child-bearing.’ 

In An Exa/rmnation qf (Xfrtain Abuses, Oom/^Uons (xnd 
Enormities in the City of Dvbhn (1732), Swift, writing as a 
whig, burlesqued the fashion of charging tories with being in 
sympathy with papists and Jacobites, and of finding cause for 
suspecting disaffection in the most unexpected quarters. Under 
the guise of an attack on the earl of Oxford, he charged Walpole 
with avarice, obscurity of birth and profligacy. 

One more pamphlet was pubhshed in 1733, A seiims and 
usefid scheme to make a hospitod for InmiroMes, in which Swift 
dwelt on the necessity of dealing with the number of fools, knaves, 
scolds, scribblers, infidels and liars, not to mention the incurably 
vain, proud, affected and ten thousand others beyond cure. He 
hoped that he would himself be admitted on the foundation as 
one of the scribbling incurables, he was happy to feel that no 
person would be offedded by his soheme, ‘because it is natural 
to apply ridiculous characters to all the world, except ourselves.’ 
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On literary subjects, Swift wrote little. In 1712, he published 
his Fropo^ for correcting, improving and ascertaining the 
English Tmgue, in the form of a letter to Harley. In this tract, 
to which he allowed his name to be affixed, he urged the formation 
of an academy, which was to fix a standard for the language. 
Hew iiords, abbreviations, slang, afiectation, phonetic spelling — 
of all these Swift complained, and he thought that an academy 
could stop improprieties, and fihd a way for ‘ascertaining and 
fixing our language for ever.’ Some time before, he had written 
to the same cftect in no. 230 of Tits Taller, ‘by the hands,’ as 
he says, ‘of an ingenious gentleman [SteeleJ, who, for a long time, 
did thrice a week direct or instruct the kingdom by his papers.’ 
Theie, he pleaded foi the observance in our style of ‘that simplicity 
which is the best and truest ornament of most things in life.’ He 
ended his Proposal by urging that, in England, in France, the 
endowments of the mind should occasionally be rewarded, either 
by a pension or, where that was unnecessary, by some mark of 
distinction. * r 

Nine years later, Swift published, in Dublin an amusing satire, 
A Letter of Advice to a young Poet, together toith a Proposed 
for the encoin agenient of Poetry in tins Ktngdom (1721) The 
professional poet, he says, would be embarrassed if he had any 
religion, for poetry, of late, had been ‘altogether disengaged from 
the narrow notions of virtue and piety’ But the poetjtaust be 
conversant with the Scriptures, in order to be ‘ witty upon them 
or out of them.’ Scholawhip was now quite unnecessary to the 
poet ; and, if we look back, Shakespeare ‘ was no scholar, yet was 
an excellent poof Swift was for every man’s working iiiion his 
own materials, and pioduciiig only what he can find within him- 
self. Taking part in games will often suggest similes, iniiigcs or 
rimes, and coffeehouse and theatre must be frequented. The 
profession was in a sorry plight in Dublin, though poetic wit 
abounded. The city had no Grub street, set apart as a safe 
repository for poetry, and there was much need for a playhouse, 
where the young could get rid of the natural prejudices of religion 
and modesty, great restraints to a free people. * 

In the rather patronising^ Letter to a very y&ung Lady <m her 
Marriage {17^), Swift advises his friend to listen to the talk of 
men of learning ; it is a shame for an English lady not to be able 
to relish such discourses, but few gentlemen’s daughters could be 
brought to read or understand their own' native tongue; they 
could not even be brought to spell correctly. Elsewhere, Swift 
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combated the general view that it was not prudent to choose a* 
wife with some taste of wit and humour, able to relish history and 
to be a tolerable judge of the beauties of poetry. There were, 
however, so few women of tBis kind that half the well educated 
nobility and gentry must, if they married, take a wife for whom 
they could not possibly have any esteem. 

Swift’s poetry has the merits of his prose, but not nmny other 
merits. He began by writing irigid ‘Pindaric’ odes, after the 
fashion of Cowley, and, from his letters, we know that he set con- 
siderable value on them, and that they underwent much revision ^ 
But Dryden was right when, after perusing some of these verses, 
he said, ‘ Cousm Swift, you will never be a poet.’ This comment 
caused much annoyance to Swift, as we may conclude from the 
hostile references to Dryden in several of his writings. It was, how- 
ever, taken to heart, for he produced no more stilted odes, but, in 
future, confined himself to lighter verse, modelled on Butler, and 
generally of a satirical nature. One of the earliest and most 
attractive of his playful pieces, th^ graoeful Bamts and Philemon, 
was published, with the pretty verses On Mrs Biddy Floyd, m 
the last volume of Tonson’s 'Miscdla/ny (1709). In other pieces, 
A Description of a City Shower and A Description of the Morning, 
published in The Tailer, the subject is treated purely from a 
humorous and satirical point oS view. Among his later works, 
The Grand Question ddbaJted (1729), with its studies of Lady 
Acheson*and of her maid, Hannah, is altogether delightfuL 

In two pieces written in imitation of Horace (1713 — 14), Swift 
described, in felicitous words, his friendship with Harley, and gave 
some account of his own feelings before and after he was appointed 
to the deanery of St Patrick’a Harley saw Swift ‘cheapening old 
authors on a stall ’ 

A clergyman of gpecial note 

For shnnnmg those of his otto coat; 

Which made his brethren of the gown 
Take care betimes to run him down 
No libertine, nor over nice. 

Addicted to no sort of vice; 

Went where he pleased, said what he thought; 

Not nch, but owed no man a groat 
<• 

Harley adopted him as a humble friend, and said that Swift must 
be a dean* he need but cross the Irish sea to have power and 
ease. Swift had often wished that he had ‘for life, six hundred 
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'pounds a year,’ with a garden, and a good house for a friend. 
Now he had all this and more, and would have been content, 
could he have lived nearer London. 

The frmous Gad^nvs und VmiZssa (1713) gives, in a mock 
classical setting, Swift’s account ofTnsnrPcinainhuice with Hester 
Vanhorarigh, and of his surprise and distress at finding her in love 
with him. Vanessa scorned fops and fine ladies, at length, she 
met the d<Kin, 

Grown old m politicH and wil, 

Caress’d by inwHsterw of slate, 

Of half mankind the dread and hale 

His fame led her to forget his age, but he did not undemtand 
what love was, his feelings were those of a father and a tutor. 
After a time, he found that her thoughts wandered, and, at length, 
she confessed that his lessons had 

found the weakest part. 

Aimed at the head, but reached the heart. 

Cadeiius wtw ashamed an4 surprised. He knew that the world 
would blame him, especially she had ^five thousand guineas 
in her puree.’ But Vanessa argued well, and, to his grief and 
shame, Gadenus could scarce ojipose her. Aifter all, it was flatter- 
ing to be preferred to a crowd of beaux. He told her it was 
too late for him to love, but he ofiered friendship, gratitude, 
esteem. Vanessa took him at his word, and said she would now 
the tutor. What succe^ she had was yet a secret; 'whether 
he descended to ‘less seraphic ends’ or whether they decided * to 
temper love and books together ’ must not be told. 

As this poem was preserved by Hester Vanhomrigh, we may 
assume that she did not think Swdft had done her iiyustice inj 
the clever apology for his own conduct. As in the case of the 
correspondence, it is pleasant to turn from the verses about 
Yan^sa to the pieces which Swift wrote year by year on Stella’s 
birthday. With laugMng allusions to her advancing years (when 
she was thirty-eight, he wrote ‘Stella this day is thiity-four (We 
shan’t dispute a year or more) ’), he dwells on her wit and tho lustre 
of her eyes. Hers was ‘an angel’s face a little cracked^ with an 
angel’s mind. He ‘no’er admitted Love a guest'; having Stella 
for his friend, he sought no more. She nursed him in his filness, 
coming to his relief ‘ with cheerful face and inward griefi’ 

When out my brutish piuwions break, 

With gall in every word I i^ak^ 

She with soft spe^teh my anguybi eheore, 

Or meita my passions down with tears. 
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If her locks were turning grey, his eyes were becoming dim, and 
he would not believe in wrinMes which he could not see. On 
her last birthday, when she was sick and Swift grown old, he wrote 
that, though they could form no more long schemes of life, she 
could look with joy on what was past. Her life bad been well 
spent, and virtue would guide her to a better state. Swift would 
gladly share her suffering, 

« 

Or give my scrap of life to you. 

And think it far beneath your due; 

Yon, to whose care so oft I owe ^ 

That I’m ahve to tell you so. ^ 

Swdft is at his best in these pieces of sincere affection for the 
woman whom he loved throughout her life. 

It is strange to pass to some of bis satires on woman, which 
are among the bitterest and most savage of his verses, and exhibit 
a physical loathing which suggests mental defect In The Pro- 
gress of Beaviy, he dwells on physical decay , in The Progress 
of Ma/rnage, he describes a union whhre ‘the swain is old, the 
n 3 anph coquette.’ In The Jova^nal of a Modem Lady, he satirises 
the woman whose life is given to cards. In The Lady’s Dremng 
Room, BVt^hon and CMoe, and other pieces written about 
1730 — 1, we see the increasing disease of mind which could find 
nothing but what was loathsome.* It is unnecessary to dwell on 
these melancholy and savage thin^, or on the coarse or foolish trifles 
which Swift and the cronies of his later years bandied to and fro. 
They had their origin in an attempt to escape from the deepening 
gloom. Ifor need we do more than glance at the political ballads 
and skits — Sid Hornet’s Rod, The W — ds — r Prophecy, The FhMe 
of Midas, Dennis’s I<nmtaJtion to Steele and the like — ^in which Swift 
attacked his opponents while engaged in the political warfare of 
1710 — 13 , or at those of later years relating to Ireland. The Episde 
to Mr Qay contains a violent attack on Walpole. It is enough 
to mention the inhuman onslaught on Lord AUen in 2Vat«?Ms(1730), 
and The, Last Judgment and The Legion Club (1736), two of his 
last pieces, where savage wrath has the fullest sway. In The Legion 
Ghjtb, an ^tack on the Irish parliament, he pictures it as a mad- 
house, and gives us the keeper’s description of the various members 
If he could destroy the harpies’ nest with thunder, how would 
Ireland be blessed ' They sold the nation, they raved of making 
laws and they scribbled senseless heads of bills 

See^ the Muse unbars the 

Hark, the monkeys, how they prate ^ 
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Would Hogarth were there, 60 that every monster might be painted * 
At length, he could not bear any more of it. 

Keeper, I have seen eijough 
Taking then a pinch ot snnlf, 

I concluded, looking round them. 

May their god, the devil, confound them* 

In the fable called The Bemts Confession to the Priest (1732), 
Swift dwells on ‘ the nniversal folly of mankind of miHhtking their 
talents ’ When the land was struck with plague, their king ordered 
the beasts to confess their sins. The ass confessed that he was a 
wag, the ape claimed strict virttie, but said his zeal was soinetiraes 
indiscreet; the swine said hw shape and beauty made Imn proud, 
but gluttony was never his vice. Similarly, the kuaie declares 
he failed because he could not flatter; the chaplain vows he cannot 
fawn; the statesman says, with a sneer, that his fault is to be too 
sincere Swift’s conclusion is that he had libelled the four-footed 
race, since 

Orcaturw of cvVy kind hut ours 
Well compK'licnil their nal’ral ixmers 

though 

now lind th(‘n 
Boasts may degenVate inlo men 

On Poetry n Bfutpsody (1733) was thought by Swift to be 
his best satire. In this very powerful piece, he describes the 
difficulty ot the poet’s art, and the wane of public enconragcuicnt 
After much satirical advice, he tells the writer who has had to put 
aside all thoughts of fkme to seek support from a party . 

A pamphlet m Sir Bob’s defence 
Will never fail lo bring in ptmcc. 

Praise of a king will always lie acceptable, anil, with change of 
names, will serve again in the following reign. Or, the poet may 
live by being a puny Judge of wit at Will’s : he must read Ilymer 
and Dennis, and Diyden’s prefaces, now much valued, 

Thottgh merely writ at fir^t for illhng, 

To raise the vohnne’s price a Khithng. 

Jobbere in the poet’s art were to be found in every alley, gene- 
rally at war with each other. As naturalists have oliserved, a flea 
Has smaller fteas that on him prey ; * 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em. 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Who can reach the worst in Grub street 

the height we know; 

’Tie only infinite below. 

And then the piece ends with satirical adulation of king and 
minister, such as poetasters loved. 
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The poem On the Death of Dr Swift ( 1731 ), with its mixture 
of humour, egotism and pathos, is, in many respects, the best and 
most interesting of Swift’s verse. An incomplete pirated version 
appeared in 1733 , and an autSorised copy in 1739 ; the poem was 
finally revised before its issue by Faulkner in 1743 . Swift begins 
with comments on our dislike to be excelled by our Mends, and 
then pictures his own coming death and what his acquaintances 
would say of him — ^his vertigo, toss of memory, eft told stories, 
which could he borne only by younger folk, for the sake of his 
wine. 4-* last, their prognostications came true the dean was 
dead, "^o was his heir* Wben it was known he had left all 
to public uses, people said that this was mere envy, avarice and 
pride. The town was cloyed with elegies, and Curll prepared to 
treat me as he does my betters, 

Publish my will, my hfe, my letters, 

Kevive the hbels, bom to die, 

Which Pope must bear, as well as I 

Friends shrugged their shoulders, and said, ‘ Fm sorry — but we all 
must die ’ Ladies received the news, over their cards, m doleful 

dumps # 

The Dean is dead (pray what are trumps?) 

Then Lord have mercy on Ms souL 
(Ladies; Pll venture for the vole,) 

In a year, he was forgotten, his wit was out of date. But, some- 
times, men at a club would refer to him and discuss his character. 
This givdS Swift the opportunity for a defence of himseE He had 
aimed at curing the vices of mankind by grave irony' * What he 
writ was all his own.' He never courted men of rank, nor was he 
afraid of the great He helped those in distress, and chose only 
the good and wise for friends. ^Fair Liberty was all his cry/ 
H^ valued neither power nor wealth. He laboured in vain to 
reconcile his friends m power, and, finally, left the court in despair. 
In Ireland, he defeated Wood ; 

Taught fools their interest how to know 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 

Perhaps the dean had too much satiie in his veins 

Yet malice never was his aim, 

He lashed the vice, but spared tbe name. 

Tme genuine dulness moved his pity 
UiiJess it offered to be witty. 


He gave the httle wealth he had 
To build m house for fools^and mad, 
And showed by one safirlo touch 

No nation needed it so much* 

* 
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It will be seen, from what has been said, that Swift’s veree has 
very little ima^nation or sentiment It is merely witty prose put 
into fluent verse, with clever nmes ^ There is no chivalry, no real 
emotion, except the fierce passion of indignation. If ‘ poet’ con- 
notes the love of beautj, the search after ideals, the preaching 
of what is ennobling, then Swift is not a poet But his verae is an 
admirable vehicle for the expression of his passion and irony ; 
and it is excellent of its kind,' simple, sincere, direct, pointed, 
without any poetic ornament or show of learning. 

Of Swift’s correspondence, by far the most interesting, of 
course, is that with Esther Johnson, afterwards to be known as 
the Jmmuxl to Stella. Tiie latter part of these join nal-letteis 
were first printed in Hawkesworth’s 1766 edition of Sviift , but 
Hawkesworth suppressed most of the ‘ little language,’ and made 
other changes m the text. The publishers, however, presented 
the manuscript, with the exception of one letter, to the British 
Museum, and we now can read the letters as they W'ere written, 
subject to diiflculties due 'to deciphering and to numerous abbre- 
viations, and to the fact that Swift, in later years, ruled out 
many words and sentences. The remainder of the Jam ttal, con- 
sisting of the first forty letters, was published by Deane Swift in 
1768. Unfortunately, the originals, with one exception, have 
been lost ; but it is clear that' Deane Swift took even greater 
liberties than Hawkesworth. ^ 

Hie Journal to Stella affords the most intimate picture of 
Swift that we possess, while, at the same time, it is an historical 
document of tlie greatest value It throws much light on the 
relations between the pair, and it brings vividly before us Swift’s 
feais and hopes during the two years and a half covered by the 
letters. His style, always simple and straightforward, is never 
more so than in this most intimate correspondence. He mentions 
casually the detailed incidents of his life and alludes to the 
people he met ; he never describes anyone at length, but con- 
stantly summarises in a sentence the main characteristics of the 
man, or, at least, his estimate of his character. BoUngbroke, the 
‘thorough rake’ , Oxford, the ‘pure trifler’; Marlliotough, ‘as 
covetous as hell and as ambitious as a prince of it’ ; Congreve, 
now nearly blind; the lovable Arbuthuot; Bteclo, who hardly 
ever kept an appointment ; queen Anne, who found very little to 
say to those around her ; Mrs Masham, and other ladles of the 
court— of all these we are aUowed a glauce which seems to furnish 
us with a real knowledge of them. 
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Mr Addison and I are as different as blaek and white, and I beliere onr 
finendship will go off^ by this damned busmess of party ... but I lore him 
still as well as ever, though we seldom meet. 

Day by day, we are told of jparty intrigues and of promises held 
out to Swift : ‘ The Tories drily tell me I may make my fortune 
if I please,’ he noted in 1710, ‘but I do not understand them, or 
rather I do underatand them.’ A few weeks later, Ije wrote 

To say the truth, the present muusti^ hare a difficult task, and want me. 
Perhaps they may be as grateful as others but, according to the best Judg- 
ment 1 har^ they are pursmng the true interest of the public; and therefore 
‘I am glad to contribute what is in my power’ 

And, in February 1711, 

They call me nothing font Jonathan, and I said I foeheved they would leave 
me Jonathan, as they have found me, and that I never knew a ministry 
do anything for those whom they make companions of their pleasures ; and I 
believe you will find it so , but I care not. 

Swift’s financial troubles constantly come to light in these letters. 
‘People have so left town,’ he says, ‘fhat I am at a loss for a 
dinner... it cost me eighteenpence in coach-hire before I could 
find a place to dine in.’ When he first came to London, he took 
rooms at eight shillings a week: ‘Plaguy dear, but I spend 
nothing for eating, never go to a tavern, and very seldom in a 
coach.’ In another place, he say^ ‘This rain ruins me in coach 
hire.’ I^pw much exaggeration there was in these protests against 
expense, it is not easy to say. The JournoU abounds in arrogant 
references to great ladies and others , but the arro^nce was 
partly affected and partly the result of a fear of being patronised. 
Once, when he was to have supped with Lady Ashbumham, he 
says ‘The drab did not call for me in her coach as she promised 
but sent for us, and so I sent my excuses.’ When the duchess 
of Shrewsbury expostulated with him for not dining with her, 
Swift said he expected more advances from ladies, especially 
duchesses. Swift’s genuine kindness to, and love of, those who 
were his friends is constantly appearing. When William Harrison, 
whom he had assisted to stert a continuation of The TaMer, was 
ill, Swift was afraid to knock at the door , when he found that 
Harrison was dead, he comforted ^the mother. When Lady 
Ashbumham died, he wrote. 

She was my greatest favourite aud S am in excesrive oonoern for her losa . . . 
I hate hfe when I think it exposed to sudi accidents; and to see so many 
thousand wretches bnrdemng the eart^ vdiile such as her die, makes me 
t hink €iod did never intend life for a bleasing. 
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' Swift took much interest in a small poet called Diaper, a young 
fellow who had written some Edogue?! ‘ I hate to have any new 
wits rise, but when they do rise I will encourage them but they 
tread on our heels and thrust ns off the stage.’ When his friend 
Mrs Anne Long died. Swift said he was ne^er more afflicted. Mrs 
Long had ‘all sorts of amiable qualities and no ill ones, except 
but the indiscretion of too much neglecting her own affairs.’ For 
his servant, Patrick, to whom there are constant references, he 
showed the greatest foibearancc. Patiick had good iioints, but 
he drank, and .sometimes stopped out at night , he was, however, 
a favounte both of Swilt and Mrs Vanhonirigli. 

The ‘little language' which Swift oniplo\od in writing to Stella 
had probably been u.sed between them ever since they were at 
Moor park together. He constantly addressed Stella and Mrs 
Dingley as ‘sirrahs,’ ‘gnls,’ dearest lives,’ and so on , but we can 
generally distingnisb references intended tor Stella only. There 
are frequent references to Stella’s weak eyes, ‘ What shall we 
do to cure them, poor dear life ? ’ ‘ It is the grief of my sonl to 
think you are out of order ’ ‘ I will write plainer for Dingley to 
read from, henceforth, though my pen is apt to ramble when 
1 think who I am writing to.’ Nothing gave him any sort of 
dream of happiness, but a letter now and then from 

his own d«ais>4i M. D. . .. Yes, faith, and when I write to M. B., I am happy 
too; it Is lust as if methinks you were here, and I pratinjgr to yon, and telling 
you where I have iieen. ■" 

In another place, he says to Stella 

I ean hardly imagine you ahnent when I am rewling yonr letter or writing 
to you’ No, faith, you are just here npon this little paper, and therefore I 
see and talk with you every evening constantly, and sotuetiiues In the morning. 

Besides the personaT interest, the Jmmal throws valuable 
light on the social life of the day, l>oth in Dublin and in Ijondon. 
There are constant allusions to Stella’s life in Ireland and to the 
friends with whom she mixed. There was a club, with ombre, 
claret and toasted oranges ; there are descriptions of Stella’s 
rides and walks ; of dinners at three or four o’clock; of London 
sights; of the Mohocks and other terrors; of the poUto ways of 
society, and of snuff taken by ladies and of jokes which they 
indulged in. We hear, too, of the dangers of robbers at night 
across the fields of Chelsea and of the risk of French privateers 
in the Irish channel. The JowmA is a mine of information for 
the historian and the studonl: of manners, and of absorbing interest 

a picture of character. 
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■"''gift’s general correspondence is remarkable, like his other* 
writings, for the ease witKwEieh he could always find apt words 
to express the exact meaning which he wished to convey. He 
also has the merit, essential in a good correspondent, that he 
can adapt himself readily to the character and point of view of 
the person to whom he is writing In his letters, we have not 
only a graphic picture of Swift’s own feelings and character, but 
clear indications of the nature of the men with whom he was in 
communication. In the letters to Pope, there is something of the 
artificiality of the poet , in those to King, the dignity and state- 
liness Befitting a dignitary of the church , and, in those to 
Arbuthnot, the sincere affection which was a marked charm in 
the doctor. Unfortunately, when Swift wrote to the companions 
who occupied too much of his time in the period of his decay, he 
condescended to jests unworthy of him In writing to his friends, 
he ‘never leaned on his elbow to consider what he should write.’ 
There is evidence that letters of importance were often carefully 
revised and considered before they were despatched , but, ordi- 
narily, he wrote ‘nothing but nature and friendship,’ as he said to 
Pope, without any eye to the jfublic. 

Various interpretations have been placed on Swift’s life and 
work Much has been written in his defence since the unsym- 
pathetic studies of Macaulay, Jefirey and Thackeray appeared ; 
but he remains somewhat of a mystery. 'It is not easy to reconcile 
his conl^mpt for mankind with his affection for his friends and 
their affection for him , or his attacks on woman with his love for 
one, and the love which two women felt for him. It is, again, 
difficult, in view of the decorum of his own life and his real, if 
formal, religion, to explain the offensiveness of some of his writings. 
Probably, this was due to a distorted ima^nation, the result of 

E rsical or mental defect , and it must be remembered that it is 
y here and there that coarseness appears.* Sterne remarked, 
vift has said a thousand things I durst not say.’ But there is 
no lewdness in Swift’s work, and no persistent strain of indecency, 
as in Sterne. 

Some diave suggested that Swift’s avoidance of the common 
ties of human life was due to fears of approaching madness ; 
others have supposed that the explanation was physical infirmity ; 
others, agam, have found the key in his coldness of temperament 
or in his strong desire for independence. He app^rs to have 
hungered for human ^jropathy, but t^ have wanted nothing more, 
From the passion of love, he seems to have turned with disgust 
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Swift 

' The early years of poverty and dependence left an indelible mark 
on him, and he became a disappointed and embittered man. His 
mind, possessed by a spirit of sconi, turned in upon itself, and his 
egotism gi’ew ■with advancing yeais.* Cursed with inordinate pride 
and arrogance, he became like a suppressed volcano. His keen- 
ness of vision caused him to see with painful clearness all that 
was contemp|iblo and degrading in his fellow' men ; but he had 
little appreciation for what was good and gieat in them. The 
pains and giddiness to wliicii Swift was subject left their impression 
upon his w'oik, ‘at best,’ he said, ‘I have an ill head, and an 
aching heart’ His misanthropy was really a disease, and his life 
of loneliness and disappointment was a tragedy, calling for pity and 
awe, rather than for blame. 

Swift’s style is veiy near perfection. Clear, pointCKl, precise, 
he seems to have no difficulty in finding words to express exactly 
the impression which he wishes to convey 'flic sentences arc not 
always grammatically correct, but they come home to the reader, 
like the words of a great orator or advocate, with convincing 
force. He realizes so clearly what he is describing that the reader 
is, of necessity, interested and imprtjssed. There arc no tricks of 
style, no recurring phrases , no ornaments, no studied effects ; the 
object IS attained without apparent effort, with an outward gravity 
marking the underlying satire or cynicism, and an apparent 
calmness concealing bitter invective. There is never any doubt 
of his eamestnesB, whatever may be the mockery on the surface 
For the metaphysical and the speculative, he had no h\ rniiathj 

Swift was a master satirist, and his irony was deadly. He 
was the greatest among the writcra of his time, if we Judge 
them by the standard of sheer power of mind ; yet, with imme few 
exceptions, his works are now little read. Order, rule, sobriety 
— ^these are the principles he set before him when he wroi^ 
and they form the basis of his views ou life, politlcav and relt^on. 
Sincerity is never wanting, however much it is cloaked with 
humour ; but we look in vain for lofty ideals or for the projihotic 
touch which has marked the bearers of the greatest names in our 
literature. That which is spiritual was strangely absent in Swift. 
He inveighs against folly and evil ; but he seems to have no hope 
for the world. He is too often found scorning the pettiness of his 
fddow creatures, as in loUiput, or d^riblng with loa&mg the 
coarseness of human nature, as in Brobduignag. Saihre and 
denunciation alone are unsatisfying, and the satirist must, in the 
end, take a lower place than the creative writer. 
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ARBUTHNOT AND LESSER PROSE WRITERS 

Abbutedstot’s name is feimiliar to all readers of the literature 
of the early portion of the eighteenth century, but, to most people, 
he is known only by the references to him in the correspondence 
of Pope and Swift, and what he wrote is now little read. This is 
due, in part, to the nature of the topics which he chose, but chiefly 
to the fact that he was lavish in the assistance which he gave to 
his friends and took little trouble tc? preserve his work or to 
ensure its receiving recognition 

John Arbuthnot was born* in 1667 at Arbuthnott, where his 
father had become parson in 1666. Ihe village is near Arbuthnott 
castle in Kincardineshire, but whether the Arbuthnots were con- 
nected with the patron of the 'living. Viscount Arbuthnott, is 
not certain. After the revolution, Arbuthnot’s father refused to 
conform* to the General Assembly and was deprived of his living. 
He retired to a small property in the neighbourhood, and died in 
1696. His sons left their old home ; John — who had studied at 
Marischal college, Aberdeen, from 1681 to 1686 — agoing to l/ondon, 
where he earned a livmg by teaching mathematics. In 1692, he 
published a translation of a book by Huygens on the laws of 
chance, and, two years later, he entered University college, Oxford, 
as a fellow-commoner, and acted as pnvate tutor to a young man 
admitted to the college on the same day. In the summer of 
1696, Arbuthnot decided to try some other course of life, and, in 
September, he took his doctor’s degree in medicine at St Andrews, 
where, we* are told, he acquitted himself extraordinarily well in 
both his public and private trials. He seems to have returned to 
London to practise, and, at the end bf 1697, he published An 
Eocmmnaium of X>r Woodward’s Aceovmt of the Ddnge, etc^ in 
which he pointed out the difiScultiles which made it impossible to 
accept Woodward’s theery. Arbuthnot was now on friendly terms 
with many wellknown literary and scientific men, including Pepy& 

B L, IX. OH. V. 9 
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In 1701, he published at Oxford an admirable essay On the Useful- 
ness of Mathematical Learning In 1704, he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society and, in 1703, was created an M D of Cambridge. 
In this latter year, he had the good fortune to be at Epsom when 
prince George of Denmark was taken ill, and he was always after- 
iiards employed by the prince as his physician. In the summer, 
he dedicated tp the pi mce a little volume, Tables of the Gredan, 
liomau ami Jewish Measures, 'Weights and Coins, and was 
appointed physician extraordinary to the queen, a post which 
gave him considciable influence at court. In 1709, he became 
phjsician m oidinaiy to the queen. 

Wlien the negotiations for the muon of England and Scotland 
were in progress, in 1700, Aibuthnot assisted in removing the 
prejudices ot his countrymen b} publishing at Edinburgh A Sermon 
preaehed to the People, at the Mereat Cross of Edinbui'gh on the 
subject of the Union, and, before long, he was in close touch with 
Roliert Harley, who had begun to plot against the duke and 
duchess of Marlborough ‘Abigail Hill, Harley’s cousin, became 
bodchamber-w'oinan and w'as secretly mamed, in Arbuthnot’s 
lodgings in the palace, to Hamuer Masham, ot prince George's 
household. In 1710, Arbuthnot’s imsition was still further secured 
both in his profession and at court he was made a fellow of the 
college of physicians and was constantly with the queen. The 
downfell of the whigs followed the impeachment of Dr Sache- 
verell, and Peter Wentworth expressed his belief that Afbuthnot 
was ‘as much heard as any that give advice now.’ In September, 
Swift came to London fi oin Ireland, and undertook the manage* 
ment of the torj peritKiicai, The Emaminer; but it is not 
until the following year that wx find references to Arbuthnot 
in Swift’s Jmrnrd to Stella. The actjuamtance of Swift and 
Arbuthnot soon ripened into intimacy, an<l allusions to meet* 
mgs between them, practical jokes which they perpetrated, and 
to the patronage which lay in Arbutlmot’s way, become frequent. 
Arbuthnot, like Swift, may have had a hand in the attack on the 
Marlboroughs called The Storg of the, St. Alban’s Ghost, but, 
however that may be, we know he was responsible for a series 
of pamphlets published, in 1712, with the object of convincing 
the public of the desiraffility of bringing to a close the waa* 
with France. The first of these pamphlets, pubUshed on 6 March, 
was called Law is a Bottomless Pit, eaeemplifed in the ease 
of the Lord Strutt, John BvU, Nukdas Frog, and Lewis 
SaJboon, vko ep&tt iM theg 1ml in a Law SnU. Other pamplilete, 
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published between March and July, were called John. BvU 
m Jm Semes, John BtM sbM in Ms Semes, An AppenMx 
to John Bvll still in Ms Semes and Lewis Baboon turned 
Momst, a/nd John BvE Pdhttda/n. Afterwards, these pieces were 
rearranged and printed in Pope and Swift’s MisceUandes of 1727 
as The History of John Bull. These pamphlets carried on, in 
their own way, the work done by Swift in his Oonduct of the 
AUies and The Examiner ; but It would appear that Arbuthnot 
was alone responsible for them. Arbuthnot, Pope told Spence, 
%as th§ sole writer of John Bull’ 

In October, Arbuthnot published an amusing pamphlet en- 
titled The Art of Political Lying, and he was one of the society 
of tory statesmen and wnters who called each other ‘brother’ 
and had weekly meetings. At a dinner in April 1713, George 
Berkeley, a young Irishman recently come to London, was present, 
afterwards, he wrote 

Dr Arbuthnot is the first proselyte I have mad^ of the Treatise ^ I came over 
to print his vnt you have an mstance of in the Art of Pohtical Lying, and m 
the Tracts of John Bull, of which he is the author. He is the Queen’s 
domestic physician, and m great 'esteem with the whole Court, a great 
philosopher, and reckoned the first mathematician of the age, and has the 
character of uncommon virtue and probity. 

Pope was introduced to Arbuthnot by Swift, in 1713, and, soon 
afterwards, we hear of the Scriblerus club, of which Pojie, Swift 
and Arbuthnot, Gay, Parnell, Congreve, Lord Oxford and Atter- 
bury were membera The wits decided to publish the Memoirs of 
Serihlerus and other pieces intended to ridicule, as Pope says, 
‘all the Mse tastes in learning, under the character of a man of 
capacity enough, that had dipped into every art and science, but 
injudiciously in each.’ The Mmioirs of Scriblerus were not 
published until 1741 , but other pieces connected with the scheme 
were included in the Miscdlamies of 1727 and in The Bunciad 
From time to time, there were serious reports of the queen’s 
health, and Gay, in his Sh^herd’s Week, referred to Arbuthnot as 
a skilful leech who had saved the queen’s life. There were now 
serious dissensions in the ministry, Oxford strugglmg hard against 
his eneuues , but, by July, Bolingbroke’s friends felt sure of triumph. 
Oxford’s fall came on 27 July 1714;'" but the cabinet council 
which was to have met on the 29th was postponed owing to the 
illness of the queen. Everything that was possible was done by 
Arbuthnot and other doctors, but it wsp clear that she was sinking, 

^ Dialogue between Sijltts and PhiUmous, 1713 
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and steps were taken to secure the peaceful succession of the 
elector of Hanover. Fuiimis tories, was Arbuthnot’s witty com- 
ment on the fall of the party. On the queen’s death, he removed 
to Chelsea and, soon after, paid a visit to a brother in France. 
On his return, he took a house in Dover street, which became, as 
he called it, Martin’s office, where old friends were always welcome. 

An unmeKcilul attack, in 1715, on Gilbert Buniet, called Notes 
and Memomndums of the six days preceding the Death, of a late 
Sei'f) end . . , has been attributed to Arbuthnot ; but it has 
nothing of his characteristic style Arbuthnot printed, in 1716, The 
Humble PeMtion of the Colliers, Cooks, Cook-Mauls , . . . and others, 
and, in 1717, he had a hand in the play called Three Hours after 
Marriage, for w'hich, howeier. Gay was chiefly responsible^ Ho 
may or may not be the author of a pamphlet called An Account of 
thesklmss anddeathof Dr Woodivardinvs). Probably, he wrote 
a piece, printed in 1724, entitled Eeasom hmrMy offered by the 
Company ejnriditg the trade and mystery of Upholders against 
part of the. Hill for the OeMer vieunng, searching and examining 
of drugs, medicines, etc. Two pieces relating to a wild boy named 
Peter, who had been brought to England and committed to Arbuth- 
not’s care, are of doubtful authenticity. They are called Jt cannot 
ram hut it pours (1725), and The most iromlerfnl imnder that ever 
appeared to the wonder of the British Nation (1726). Arbuthnot 
was seriously ill in September 1725, when Swift wrote^ ‘If the 
world had but a dozen Arbuthnots I would burn my Travels.' 
Swift’s visit to London, in 1726, to arrange for the publication of 
Qvtt'iver's Travels, enabled him to see his friends, and he was 
introduced by Arbuthnot to the princess of Wales, shortly after- 
wawls to become queen Caroline. After Swift's return to Ireland, 
Arbuthnot, who was very musical, recommended singers for the choir 
at St Patoick’s. In the following year, he published Todies ofAwdmt 
Coins, Weights and Measures, a larger version of the little book of 
1706*, and he was named an elect by the college of phy^cimis, 
and delivered the Harveian oration. He may have contriWted to 
The Craftsman in 1726 — ^8®. Ihere is no doubt he contributed to 
The Variomm Dunciad (1729) ; but Ms share cannot b6 identified. 
He may be the author of an attack on Bentley called An account 
iff tike state <ff learning in the Empire of LMiptd, and of CrUicod 
Bmmks m Capt Chdliver’s Travels, by Doctor BanMey. 

» Of ante, p 72. , 
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ArbutJmot’s wife died in 1730, and his own health was had; 
but Pope told Swift that he was unalterable in friendship and 
quadrille. In February 1731, he published A Brief Acemnt of 
Mr John Qvnghc/utte Treatise eoneeming the Altercation or 
Scolding of the Ancients, and, later in the year, he printed a 
valuable medical work called An Essay concerning the naMcre of 
Ahmerds This was followed, in 1733, by An Essay conc&mmg 
the effects of Air on Hvmam, Bodies, and by a poem called 
Know Yoursedf (17^4). His friends were now much troubled by 
his ill-health, which caused him to move to Hampstead for the 
sake of the air, but recovery was impossible. Pope visited his 
friend, and we have touching letters between Arbuthnot and Pope 
and Swift. In January 1735, Pope published his Eprstte to 
Dr ArhutJmot, to whom he referred as the friend who had 
helped him ‘through this long disease, my life’ Arbuthnot 
died on 27 February, in Cork street. Swift wrote that the 
death of ‘his fi lends. Gay and the Doctor, had been terrible 
wounds near his heart.’ Afterwards, Cord Chesterfield wrote of 
him as both his physician and his friend, entirely confided in by 
him ill both capacities’- Johnson said of him, ‘I think Dr Arbuthnot 
the first man among them. He was the most universal genius, 
being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning and a 
man of much humour.’ Thackeray called him ‘one of the wisest, 
wittiest,, most accomplished, gentlest of mankind.’ 

A collection entitled MiseeEaneom Works of the late Dr 
Arbuthnot, in two volumes, was published at Glasgow in 1750. 
Arbuthnot’s son, George, inserted an advertisement in the papers, 
declaring that the contents ‘are not the works of my late father. 
Dr Arbuthnot, but an imposition on the public.’ Some of the 
pieces are certainly not Arbuthnot’s, and others are of doubtful 
authenticity, but a considerable portion are genuine, and the 
advertisement must be taken to mean only that the collection was 
unauthorised and untrustworthy. Fortunately, there is no doubt 
as to Arbuthnot’s claim to the best of the work attributed to him, 
and the remainder may very well be neglected. 

The Mistory of John BvU will probably be found, nowadays, 
to be the most interesting of Arbuthnot’s works To epjoy it, 
some knowledge of the history of the'" time is necessary; but the 
allegory, as the brief sketch that follows wiU show, is, for the most 
part, transparent, and the humour is well kept up. The book 
begins with an account* of the quarrel* since the death of Charles II 

1 Lett$T$ of the Earl of Chesterfield^ 1845, vol ii, p, 446 
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of Sj^in (Iiord Strutt), who settled his estate upon his cousin 
Philip Baboon, to the great disappointment of his cousin Esquire 
South (archduke Charles of Austiia). John Bull and Nicholas 
Frog (the Dutch) were afraid that Lord Strutt would give all his 
custom to his grandfather Lewis Baboon, and they threatened 
Lord Stiutt that, if he continued to deal with his grandfather, 
they would go to law witii him, while there were other tradesmen 
who were glad to join against Jjcwis Baboon if Bull and Prog 
would liear the charges of the suit Tlie case was put into the 
bands of Hocus, the attorney (the duke of Marlliorough), and 
the decision went in tavour of John Bull and his friends, but 
repeated promises that the next verdict would be the final deter- 
mination were not fulfilled, and new trials and new difficulties 
continued to present themselves. Hocus proved himself superior 
to most of his profession 

He kept always gowl elcrks, he lo\cd money, was emooth tongued, gave good 
words, and wddoin lost hw tei^per, he was not worse than an infidel, for he 
proridwl plentifully for his family ; bnt he loved himself better tlum them all. 
The neighbourH reported that he was henpt'ekcd, which was most impossible 
with such a mild-spinted woman as his wife was. 

John Bull was so pleased with his success that he thought of 
leaving oflT his trade and turning lawyer. John, m the main, 
was 

an honest, plahi-deaiing fellow, choleric, hold, and of a very Tnconstant 
temper, ... He wa« very apt to quarrel with hw best friends, especially if they 
pretended to govern him. If you flattered him you might lead him like a 
child. John’s temper depended very much upon the air, his spirits rose luad 
fell with the weather-glass. John was qnick and understood his business 
very well hut no man alive was more careless in looking into his acconnis, 
or more cheated by partners, apprentices and servants. This was occasioned 

his being a boon eoiniianion, loving his bottle and his diversion $ for, to 
ira^y truth, no mas kept a better honse than John, nor spent Ids money more 
generously. 

His mania for the law was checked by his discovery of an 
intrigue Isatween Hocus and Mrs Bull, his first wife (the late whig 
parliament). Violent scenes ensued and, at last, Mrs Bull was 
maltreated and died, leaving three daughters, Polemia^ Discordia 
and TJsuria. John at once married again (the new tory parlia- 
ment), This wife was a Sbber country gentlewoman, who gave 
him good advice, urging him to bring the litigation to an end. 
"When he looked through his attorney's Wll, he was shodked at its 
length, and discovered thatche had l^en dgre^ously cheated, and 
that the whole burden of the lawsuit had been thrown upon bis 
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shouldera The other tradesmen abused Mrs Bull, and said that 
their interests were sacrificed. 

The second of the series of pamphlets begins with the discovery 
of a paper by the first Mrs Bull containmg a vindication of the 
duty of unfeiithfulness incumbent upon wives in cases of infidelity 
of their husbands This, of course, is a satire on the disloyalty 
of whigs. Then, Diego (earl of Fottmgham) had. an interview 
with the second Mrs Bull, in the* hope of satisfying her that John 
must not desert his friends, but she showed that Mck Frog had 
been (Jeceiving John and endeavouring to make a private 
arrangement with Lewis Baboon. The guardians of Bull’s three 
daughters (the whig leaders) came to John and urged that the 
lawsuit should be continued, but John told them that he knew 
when he was ill-used , that he was aware how his family were 
apt to throw away their money in their cups, but that it was an 
unfair thmg to take advantage of his weakness and make him 
set his hand to papers when he could hardly hold his pen. 

The third pamphlet relates to Johfl Bull’s mother (the church 
of England), and his sister Peg (the Scottish church) and her love 
affair with Jack (presbytenanism). The mother was of a meek 
spirit, and strictly virtuous. She always put the best construction 
on the words and actions of her neighbours , she was neither a prude 
nor a fantastic old belle John’s sister was a poor girl who had 
been s^ved as nurse. John had all the good bits his sister had 
only a little oatmeal or a dry crust, he had lain in the best apart- 
ments with his bedchamber towards the south ; she had lodged in 
a garret exposed to the north wind, but she had life and spirit 
in abundance and knew when she was ill-used. The pamphlet 
ends with a letter from Nick Frog to John Bull urging him to 
mortgage his estate, and with an account of a conference between 
Bull, Prog, South and Lewis Baboon at the Salutation tavern 
(congress of Utrecht). The fourth part of John BvU is concerned, 
to some extent, with Jack and the bill against occasional con- 
formity; and the fifth and last part refers to the meetings at the 
Salutation mn and the intrigues of the various tradesmen. John 
had inteifviews with Nick Frog and Lewis Baboon about Eeclesdown 
castle (Dunkirk) and other matters, and the lawsuit was brought 
to an end with John in possession of Eeclesdown, to his great 
satis&ction. 

Arbuthnot’s masterpiece owed something to Swift’s Tah of a 
Tub, published eight years earlier , 4)ut the plot in Swift’s book is 
very slight, and there was nothing in the past history of satire to 
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corr^pond to the clearly drawn characters and the well developed 
story designed to promote certain views on public policy in the 
minds of the people, which are to be found in John BtM. 

The, Art of Political Ijying is a delightftil skit, ‘like those 
pamphlets called “The Works of the Learned.” ’ Political lying is 
the ‘ art of convincing the people of salutary falsehoods, for some 
good end.’ A he, it is suggested, is best contradicted by another 
lie, if it be said that a great pemon is djing, the answer should 
Ix}, not that he is in perfect health, but that he is slowly recovering. 
One chapter of the promised treati'^e was to be an eiKpuij, which 
of the tw o pai ties are the gi’eatest political liai .s. In both are to be 
found great geniuses , but they arc prone to glut the market with lies. 
Heads of parties are aained against believing their own lies, all 
parties have been subject to this misfortune, due to too great 
a steal in the practice of the art. There are many forms of political 
lies : the additory, the detractory, the translatory, which transfera 
the merit of a man's good action, or the demerit of a man’s bad 
action, to anotlier, 

Wh<‘n onn asenbow anything to a person whieh does not belong to him, the 
lie onghl to lie calculaled not quite contradictory to liw known quality. For 
etample, one would not make the French king present at a ProteKlmit eou- 
venliele, nor the Dutch paying more than their quota 

The wit of this gen it is w'orthy of Swift at his best, and the 
method of gravely asserting impossible things and arguiiig from 
those assertions is often to be found m Swift’s work. The style, 
too, has the vigoions and idiomatic character of Swift’s, and there 
is abundance of humour. 

The Memoirn of Mnrtinm Hcrihhrn.% of which we have only 
the first book, is a curious collection of satires on the learned; 
it contains much wit, but a good deal of the satire cannot be 
understood without considerable knowledge of metaphjsics and 
medicine. Tlie earlier imt of the work, which relates to the 
parentage and bringing-up of Scnblcrus, gave many hints to 
Sterne for his account of Tristram Shandy and his father. Martin 
wiB born at Munster, the son of a learned gentleman, Cornelius, 
by profession an antiquary. When the child was bora, his father 
remembered that the cradle of Hercules was a shield, and, finding 
an antique buckler, he determined that the child should be laid 
on it and brouj^t into the study and shown to li^raed men ; but 
the maid-servant, having regard to her reputation for cleanliness 
scour^ the shield and, in so wining, showed that a certain promi- 
nency, on which the antiquaries had speculated, was nothing but 
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the head of a nail. The nurse was indignant at the fether’s 
views about the proper food for the infant and about its early 
education. He found an assistant in a boy called Crambe, who 
had a great store of words and composed a treatise on syllogisms. 
Martin had the Greek alphabet stamped on his gingerbread, 
played games after the manner of the ancients and wore a 
geographical suit of clothes. Afterwards, he became a critic, 
practised medicine, studied the* diseases of the mind, and en- 
deavoured to find out the seat of the soul Then, he went on 
his travels, and visited the countnes mentioned in GuIMve^s 
Trmels. 

The Memoirs of 8&nhlerm were pnnted in the second volume 
of Pope’s prose works (1741), with a note from the booksellers to 
the reader which stated that the Memotrs, and all the tracts in the 
same name, were written by Pope and Arbuthnot, ‘except the 
Essa/y on the Origin of Sciences, in which Parnell had some hand, 
as had Gay in the Memoirs of a Parish Clerh, while the rest were 
Pope’s ’ There cannot, however, be any doubt that the Memoirs 
are wholly, or almost wholly, by Arbuthnot, though suggestions 
were probably made by his friends. Pope’s earlier editors admitted 
that the knowledge of medicine and philosophy displayed marked 
many of the chapters as the work of ‘the Doctor’ ‘To talk of 
Martin,’ wrote Swift to Arbuthnot, ‘ in any hands but yours is folly. 
For you every day give us better hints than all of us together 
could do in a twelvemonth ’ 

The Memoirs abound in wit, and are wntten with delightful 
gravity; but some modern readers will find an element of truth in 
Johnson’s judgment that the absence of more of the Memoirs need 
not be lamented, for the follies ridiculed were hardly practised : 
‘It has been little read, or when read has been forgotten, as 
no man could be wiser, better or merrier by remembenng it.’ 
Arbuthnot’s work was at its best when (as in John BuU) he was 
dealing with matters of the world of action. In the Mmrnrs of 
8<ynhlerm, he attacked follies which, for the most part, though not 
wholly, were obsolete , and, though this criticism applies, also, to 
some of the matter in Sterne’s Tristram, Shand/y, yet the later 
humorist dealt with a wider field, which embraced much besides 
Mr Shandy’s pecuharities, and he had a love for his characters 
which makes them live, and prevented him from allowing them to 
become grotesque. 

Of the minor pieces connected with the Scriblerus scheme, the 
chief is A« Essay comeminy the Origin of Seiemes (1732), in which 
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Pope claimed some share. In this humorous piece, the inhabitants 
of India, Greece and Italy are said to have derived their know- 
ledge from men-monkeys, the descendants of the original 
Ethiopians, with whom the gods conversed. The design, wrote 
Pope, was ‘to ridicule such as build general assertions upon tv,'o 
or three loose quotations from the ancients’ Virgilms Eestatira- 
iits coutams.some amusing emendations in ridicule of Bentley, 
probubh contributed by various members of the club, but chiefly 
by Arbutlmot A Jh nf Amnmt of Mr John (rmglicutts Treatise 
coimrnmg the AJtetcation ot Beohhng of the Ancients (1731), as 
Pope Slid, 18 of little value , its object was to satirise the practice 
of })olitical opponents in applying to each other the language of 
Billinpgatc, by showing that this sort of altercation is ancient and 
classical, while what is commonly considered polite is barbaroua 

Arbiithnot’s principal medical works are An Essag eonceming 
the nature of Almtents (1731) and An Essag coneermng the eject 
of Air on Human Bodies (1733). In the fimt of these books, both 
of which may be read with interest by laymen, he argued that all 
that is done by medicine might be done equally well by diet 
Sir Benjamin Ilicliaidson, who has "called the second work ‘one of 
the most remarkable books in the literature of medicine,’ says 
that Arbuthiiot was iar in advance of Ins age in medical 
science, and made some remaikable discoveries. An Essag m 
the Usefnhmm of Maihermtical Learning (1701) is an aj^mirable 
and well I’easoned paper, with some good suggestions respecting 
the study of mathematics. 

Two other serious writings may be mentioned briefly. A Sermon 
preaehed to the People at the Mercat Cross of Edinburgh (1700) was 
in defence of the union with England, tlien under discussion. The 
text was ‘ Better is he that laboureth and aboundeth in all things, 
than he that boasteth himself and waiiteth bread.’ Arbuthnot’s 
(pantrymen were ui^ed, in this wise and moderate paper, to 
pocket their pride, and take the benefits that the union offered 
to them. ‘ I have set before you to-day, on one hand, industry and 
riches ; on the other, pride and poverty ’ ; it was the interest of 
sdl classes in Scotland to accept the ofier of a partnership in 
the great blessings which England could bestow. The other 
piece, PNOm SE'ATTOI^ Krme Yourself {17U% is Arbuthuot’s 
sole poem. In this earnest study, probably his last work, he 
d^ribed the principles of his own life. Divine truth made 
clear his way, encoura^ng, him with the revelation of his high 
descent 
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IVilham King 

In vain thou hop’st for bliss on this poor clod, 

Eeturn, and seek thy father, and thy €rod. 

Yet think not to regain thy native sky. 

Borne on the wings of vain philosophy; 

Mysterious passage! hid from human eyes, 

Soarmg you’ll smk, and sinking you will rise; 

Let humble thoughts thy wary footsteps guide, 

Eegain by meekness what you lost by pride. 

* 

There seems to be no evideime that Arbuthnot knew William 
King; but Bang was a tory, used his wit in the interests of the 
party apd was acquainted with Swift and Gray. If Arbuthnot and 
Kang met, they must have had a good deal in common, besides 
easy-going temperamenta King was born in 1663, and was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of D C L. in 1692. (He should not be confused either 
with Dr William Kmg, archbishop of Dublin, or with Dr William 
King , of St Mary hall, Oxford, who wrote The Toast ) His first 
noticeable piece was an amusing Dialogm showing the way to 
Modem Preferment (1690), He became an advocate at Doctor’s 
Commons and secretary to princess Anne, and joined Charles 
Boyle in the campaign against Bentley, in the veiy clever 
Dialogues of the Dead, and other pieces. Other amusing works 
were A Journey to London in the year 1698, m which Bang 
burlesqued a book on Pans written by Martin Lister, and The 
TransaeUoner, with some of his phdosophiecd Fcmdes (1700), in 
which he ridiculed Sir Hans Sloane, editor of the Transactions 
of the Royal Socn^. Kmg was given several posts m Ireland, 
where he wrote a poem, MoUy of Momitown, on a cow whose 
milk he used ; but he returned to England about 1707, with 
straitened means. He had already issued a volume of Mis- 
ceUmvm in Prose and Verse, dedicated to the members of the 
Beef-Steak club, which contains much of his best work, A clever 
poem was pubhshed, in 1708, under the title The Art of Goohery, 
m imitabion of Horace's Art of Poetry, and, in 1709, he printed 
three parts of Useful Tramactions in Philosophy a/nd other sorts 
of Lemning, a skit on the Philosophical Tra/nsactions and on 
Sloane, which may have furnished hints to Arbuthnot when writing 
the Memoirs of S&rihlerus. 

King wrote on the side of the Mgh church party in the 
Sacheverell controverey, and attacked Marlborough in Bufinus 
(1712). He seems to ^ve been an inmate of the Fleet prison ; 
but Swift obtained for the ‘poor, starving wit’ the post ojf 
gazetteer, an ofiice which he resigned m six months l^cause. 
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apparently, it reqoired too much work, and repilar hours. His 
last piece of importance was Vsefiil Misedlaniest Part the First 
(1712), a curious but amusing compilation. A few months later, he 
died. His writings, which were edited by the indefatigable John 
Nichols in 1776, deserve to be better known than they now are. 

Literary criticism at the end of the seventeenth century owed 
much to Boileau and Rapin, who pleaded for ‘good sense’ and 
urged the wisdom ot fillowing classical models. Thomas Rymer, 
Ijorn in 1611, the sou of a Yorkshire roundhead, published, in 
1674, a tianslation of Rapia’s Refleetiom ou Aristotle’s Treatise 
of Poesie, and wrote a play, Edgar, or the English Motmreh 
(1678), in accor<lance with classical laws But his principal 
literary work w-as The Tragedies of the Last Age considered 
and examined bg the Practice of the Ancients, and by the 
Common Sense of all Ages (1678), in which he examined three 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, and Paradise Lost. These 
pieces he found to l>e ‘«i8 rude as our architecture.’ Both the 
poetry and Clothic architecture were condemned because they 
were not based on classical models Rime he defended against 
the ‘slender sojihistr} ’ in Paradise Lost, ‘which some are pleased 
to call a poem.’ Dryden, in the preface to All for Love (1678), 
said that he had hero endeavoured to follow the practice of the 
ancients, ‘who, as Mr Rymer has judiciously observed, are, and 
ought to be, our masters.’ In order, however, to imitate Bhake- 
speareinhb style, he disencumbered himself of rime. ‘Not that 
I condemn my fanner way, but that this is more projjcr to my 
present purpose.' In 1682, Rymer published (with the date 1893 
ou the title-pa^), A short View of Tragedy: Its original 
exeeUeiuiy and cormption, with some, refkctiom on Shnhespmre 
and other praetitiomrs for the stage ; in which he proved his 
incompetence as a critic by expressing contempt for Bhakesiieare’s 
tragedi^ Dryden’s criticism, said Johnson, ‘ has the majesty of a 
queen; Rymer’s has the ferocity of a tyrant’ In a letter to 
Dennis’, Dryden said that our come<ly w'as far beyond anything of 
the ancients ; 

and notwithstanding oar irrogidarities, so is ova Tragedy. Shakespeare had 
a genius for it; and we know (in spite of Mr Bymor) that genius alone is a 
greater virtao (if 1 may so call it) than all other quaiiSeations put together. 
. . . Who will read Mr Eymer, or not read Shakespeare •’ For iny own part 
I reverenee Mr Bymei's leseming, but 1 detest iius ill-nainre and his arro» 
ganee. 

* Select Work* 0 / Mr John Denntii, 1718, vol. 11 , p S04, 
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But the preaching of ‘common sense’ and of the need of laws in’ 
writing was a useful work, and, if Eymer is full of extravagances, 
he was at least qualified by his learning to discuss the practice of 
the ancients Spence says that Pope thought him generally right, 
though unduly severe on some of the plays he criticised^ Rymer 
devoted the later years of his life to historical work, and we 
owe him a great debt for Foedera, fifteen voluipes of which 
appeared before his death in 1^513 

Gerard Langbaine, son of the provost of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, of the same name, is known chiefly by his Amnmt 
of the' English Dramatic Poets, 1691. Langbaine frequented 
the theatre and collected plays, and had already published, 
in 1687 — 8, catalogues of plays, with notes concerning the 
sources of the plots. His passion for discovenng plagiarisms 
annoyed Dryden and others, but his work was scholarly and is 
still sometimes useful A new edition of bis book was brought 
out by Charles Gildon in 1699, under the title The Lives cmd 
Characters of the English Dramatic Poets. The name Gildon, 
a hack writer on the whig side, is fiimiliar to posterity because 
Pope wrote of his ‘venal ^uill’ He is desciibed by a con- 
temporary as of ‘great literature and mean geniua’ Neither his 
critical nor his dramatic work is of value; but he wrote an 
entertaining book, A Comparison letwee/n the Two Stages (1702), 
in which, m dialogue forms, he discussed the plays and playere of 
the day? Some interesting critical views are expressed in a letter 
to Prior (1721) on one of his tragedies, in which Gildon says that 
to move the passions is the chief excellence in that way of writing, 
and so allowed to be by all ages but the present, when critics had 
arisen who made diction or language the chief mark of a good 
or bad tragedy, and such a diction as, though correct, was 
scarcely tolerable in this way of writing , ‘for tragedy, consistmg 
of the representation of different passions, must, of necessity, vary 
its style according to the nature of each passion which it brings 
on the stage^.’ Gildon’s Life and Strange Swrprizing Adventv/res 
of Mr D — De F—, of London, Hosier, ‘who has lived above 
fifty years by himself, in the kingdoms of North and South 
Britain’ (1719) is an interesting pamphlet on the new romance 
of Bdbimon Crusoe, which shows thlrirthe authorship of that 

^ Cf , as to Eymer, ante, vol viii, p 195, and, as to him and Jeremy Collier, see 
tlid pp lb3 — i 

® Calendar of Manuscripts of the Marquis^f Bath^ Hist MSS Comm , 1908, 
Yol III, p, 496 
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'work was no secret to some, at least, of Defoe’s contemporaries. 
Gildon’s charges ot inconsistencies in Rohinwti Crmoe are some- 
times without foundation. 

One of the best known critics of his time was the redoubtable 
John Dennis Dennis had the adrantage of an education at 
Ilairow and Cambridge, of carlj travel in Franco and Italy and 
of the coinpauj, in his earlier days, of many men of culture. His 
plays arc noticed clscwhcic’, and- it is not necessary to give details 
of his quairck with Pope, Hteelc, Addi.son and others. His later 
criticisniH are marred by pedantry and abuse, but there Js often 
real ment in his work He answered Collier’s attack on the stage 
with two pamphlets, intended to lie ‘a vindication of the stage, 
and not of the loiinjitions 01 the abuses oi it,’ and, in 1701, 
published The Admucement and Reformat lotiof Modern Poetry' 
a Cntkal Pinfionrse, which was followed, in 1701, by The Groutida 
oj CrUicism m Poetry. An. Bmiy on. the OjMiras if ter tM Italian 
Manner <1700), w’as directed against the growth of effeminacy. 
An Essay on the Genim and Wrdinys of Shakespeare (1712), 
contains some excellent passages, but, for the most part, shows 
the writer’s inability to understand or appreciate his subject 
Hhakespeare, he says, had great qualities by nature, but ho made 
grofBj mistakes . ‘ If he had Imd the advantage of art and learning, 
he would have suiqiasBed the very best and strongest of the 
Ancients.’ The poetical justice of which he was so fond lie often 
missed in Shakespeare, and he regretted that the crowd in J'dms 
Caesar showed ‘ want of art.’ His favourite views are indicated 
oil the title-page of Th/e Advancement and Rfomiatim ef 
Modem Poetry (1701), which is in two parts, 

the first, hIiow ing thet the prinviiml rvusun why the AncieatH the 

Mofienw in the greater poetry, was i>«<*auHa lliey mixed rtdigion with poetry 
The Hoeond, proving that iiy joining poetry with the religion revealed to na in 
Sa«(od Writ, the modeni poets miglit come to c(|nst the Anelents. 

The answer to the question why he preferred Oedipus to Julius 
Caesar, is, says Dennis, ‘first, the Oedipus is exactly Just 
and regular, and the Julius Caesar Is very extovagant and 
irregular : secondly, the Oedipus is very religious, and the JiMm 
Caesar is iiTeligioua’ ^ 

‘Every tragedy,’ he add% ‘ought to he a very Boiema lecture, incnicaftag 
a particular Erovideace, and showing it pkunly protecting the good, and 

> Av.U, vol. WH, pp, 193 — L ** 

* Bee John Demu. Su Life aad Critkiem, by I’sul, H. Q., New York, 1911. 
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chastmng tlie bad, or at least the violent, • . If it is otherwise, it is either an 
empty amusement, or a scandalous and permcious libel upon the government 
of the worldi ’ 

The same views are repeated in The Grounds of Oriticism in 
Poetry. Poetry, he says, had fallen to a low level, because of 
ignorance of the rules by which poets ought to proceed 

If the end of poetry be to instruct and reform the world, that is, to bring 
mankind from irregularity, extravagance and confusion, to rule and order, 
how this should be done by a thmg that is m itself irregular and extravagant 
is difficult to be conceived 2 

One of the most entertaining as well as useful books of the 
first half of the eighteenth century is An Apology for the Life of 
Mr OoU^ CMer, Comedtcm, 1740 ; but of this mention has 
already been made in a previous chapter, in connection with 
Cibber’s earlier plays® In 1730, Cibber was made poet laureate, 
an appointment which furnished material for the wits who 
attacked him From the time that Pope substituted Cibber for 
Theobald as hero of the Dunciad, Cibber has been constantly 
misrepresented as being a dunce, whereas his plays are amusing, 
and he is an admirable dramatic critia His worat fault was 
inordinate vanity, but this, to some extent, was carried off by the 
liveliness of his disposition. Johnson was not Mendly to Cibber, 
but he admitted that An Apology was ‘very well done,’ and 
Horace ’jy’alpole calls it ‘immitable.’ The book is admirable as 
an autobiography, because it displays the whole character of the 
writer ; the criticism is intelligent and well informed ; and the 
style is bright and amusing. 

Jcdm Hughes, bom in 1677, collected materials for the first 
two volumes of a History of England (1706), which is generally 
known as White Kennett’s, who wrote the third volume He 
translated Fontenelle’s Dtcdogws of the Lead and wrote an 
opera , and, in 1715, he published The Worhs of Mr Edmund 
Spenser . . with a glossary eaypikdning the old and obscwre words. 
This, the first attempt at a critical edition of Spenser, appeared at 
a time when there was some wish in the air for rehef fi'om the 
rimed couplet Prior, in the preface to Sohmem, said, ‘He that 
writes in rhymes, dances in fetters ’ , and he had real respect for 
Spenser, though he considered the verse'^of the older writers ‘too 
dissolute and wild.’ But, to Spenser’s first editor, his stanza 

1 See ‘Epistle dedicatory’ to The Advancement, etc 

2 As to Dennis’s own plays, see ante, lol viii, pp 198 — 4* 

8 SeezW. pp 176 — 7 
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seemed ‘defective’ and his general composition ‘monstrous’ 
Hughes’s own verse is of no importance; reference has been 
already made to his one tragedy, The Siege of Dammms (1720), 
which has some merit, and was veiy successfiiF; but the autihor 
died on the night of its production. Johnson says that Hughes 
was ‘ not only an honest but si pious man,’ Swift and Pope agreed 
thsit he was iunong the mediocrities in prose as well as verse, and 
that he was too gjaie for thetn. Hughes had written for The 
Tutler and The SpeeMU*p, and Steele, m The Theatre, said that 
his jjcn was alwayh engaged in raising the mind to what ^’as noble 
and virtuous. 

A word must lie adtkd here as to heverai other editors of 
English classics, to some of whom relerente is made also in 
other chapters of this work Kicholas liowc has liceu previously 
treateil, Imth as a dnimatist- and as the producer, in 1/00, of the 
first edition of Hhakcsiiearc that can in an\ way be called critical®. 
His chief service in the latter cajiacit} laj in his preserving, in the 
* Life’ which lie prefixed to the plajs, information, derived largely 
from lletterton, which might otherwise have been forgotten. To 
sulistsjuent editions of Shakespeare belonging to this jieriod, it is 
umiecessary again to refer*. 

To Warburlon's edition <1717), Thomas Edwards, a barrister 
who devoted most of his time to literature, publiHlicd a Sujtgfie- 
menf, which, in the tliird edition < 17‘1H), was called The Canom of 
Criiicmn, and a (Ummry, ‘ beluga supplement to Mr Warburton’s 
editaon of Shakespeare, collected from the notes in that celebmtcd 
work, and pnipcr to lie bound up with it’ The Cmims are 
Mitincal, with illustrations from Edwards’s victim ; c.p., a critic ‘has 
a right to alter any jiassage which he does not understand ’ ; ‘He 
may explain a difficult iim^iagc by words absolutely unintelligible.’ 
Johnson com{>ared Edwards's attack to a fiy stinging a stately 
borse ; but, as Warton sayi^ the attack w'as aUowed *1^ all 
impartial critics to have been decisive and Judicioua’ Warburton 
retorted in notes to The Dmusiad. Edwards died in 1767, at 
Samuel Eichardson’s house. His Camm of Critiekm went 
through many editions, ’ 

Benjamin Heath, a town clerk of Exeter, with literary tastes, 
publiriied notes on the tSFeek dramatists, and, in 1706, A Eevmtl 
of Shakespeare's Tex% ‘wherein the alterations Introduced into it 
by the more modem ecHtors and critics are particularly considered.’ 

* See ««(e, vol. ■wn, p 194. .• '•» H<»« ibid, pp, 

3 See anU, vol. v, pp. 2fi7~-JS ♦ bow pp, 2«8 ft. 
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Heath attacked Pope, Hanmer and Warburton, but agreed that* 
the public was under real obligations to Theobald. He himself 
was not so fortunate as to be furnished with the Shak^peare 
folios, still less the quartos , but he concluded that all readings 
deserving of attention were given by Pope or Theobald. Some of 
his annotations were included in a collection published in 1819. 
Among the manuscripts which he left unpubhshed pn his death, 
in 1766, were notes (used by Dyce) on Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays. 

John Upton, rector of Great Bissington and prebendary of 
Rochester, edited Epictetus and Spenser’s Faerie. Qmene (1758), 
and published GriUeal Ohaervatiom on ShaJeeapeare (1746). In 
the Spenser, old spelling was preserved, and the notes were 
numerous and learned. There had been a preliminary LeUer 
coneemmg a new edition of Spenser’s Faene Queme (1751), m 
which Upton spoke contemptuously of Hughes and Pope as 
editors, and said that his edition of Spenser had been undei'taken 
at Gilbert West’s advice In a preface* to the second edition of 
Critical Observations on Shalespeare, Upton replied to and 
attacked Warburton. * 

Another clergyman of hterary tastes, Zachary Grey, rector 
of Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire, wrote much on church 
questions, but is mentioned here because of his edition of 
HudibraSf ‘ with large annotations and a preface,’ which appeared 
in 1744^ with illustrations by Hogarth. The text was explained 
by plentiful quotations from puritan and other contemporaries. 
Warburton rendered some help, which he apparently thought was 
not sufSciently acknowledged, for, in his Shakespeare, he said 
that he doubted whether ‘so execrable a heap of nonsense had 
ever appeared in any learned language as Grey’s commentaries on 
Hndibras.’ A Supplemml to Grey’s valuable work, with farther 
notes, appeared in 1752. Grey attacked Warburton in several 
pamphlets, and charged his antagonist with passing off Hanmer’s 
work as his own In 1754, Grey published Critical, Historical 
and Explamdory Notes on Shakespea/te. He died in 1766. 

The notice of the criticisms which followed on the work of the 
first editors of Shakespeare has taken us rather far into the 
eighteenth century; and later critics ^assist be left to another 
volume. 
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LESHER VERHE W Itl'l i:HS 
I 

who heem-i to lia’ic disliked I’nor for more reasons 
than one, bi>oke of his ‘obsciue orighud’ The poet’s father, 
George Prior, was a joiner at Eastbrook in WimlH»rnc, Dorset, 
where Matthew was horn on 21 July liKH. His parents were 
Presbyterians who, in lOfiS, liecnuie nonconfonnists WimlKirae 
is fanici! for its collection of chained books, and one of these, 
Ralegh's HiMorif of the iVorid, has a circular hole bnnied with 
a heated skewer through a hundred pages or so Home local 
worthy invented the incredible (ale that the damage was caused 
by a spark from a ta|>er used by joung ^Matthew while diligently 
reading this raonnraental work The elder I’rior came to Jjondon 
when his son was a boy, attracted bj the prosjierity of his brother 
Samuel, host first of the Rhenish tavern, Channel row, and after- 
wards (by 16B8 at latest), of the Rummer tavern in Charing Oroiss. 
Another kinsinan, Arthur Prior, who died in lt5B7, and left the poet 
£100, seems also to have been a vintner and may have succe^^ 
Samuel at the Rhenish tavern. At one of these houses of resort, 
lifetthew appears to have been apprentice, probably at the last 
mentioned. There, he was by chance found reading Horace by 
the earl of Doraet, of whom he always retained the most grateful 
remembrance^ His skill in verse rendering attracted the attention 
of the Dorset circle. At the earl’s suggestion, he vtm sent to West- 
minster in 1680 ; next year, he became a king’s scholar, and passed 
under the immediate care of Busby, who, his ‘little birch ’ in hand, 
had fostered the juvenile talent of Dryden and Locke, as well as of 

» IhciiM's of hjs Poms (1718) to Domt’s son and snoosssor contains s 

character o! the father which, though written in a paneii^ncal sfanun, may be desenhed 
as one of the happiest tributes of the kind extant. 
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South, Atterbury and a score of other bishops. At Westminster, 
his chief fnends were Charles Montague, afterwards earl of Hali&x, 
and his brother, James Montague ; objecting to be separated from 
these confederates, Prior incurred the disapproval of his patron by 
refusing to go to Christ Church and entering, instead, as a scholar 
at St John’s college, Cambridge, in April 1683. To his school and 
college, and to his university, he always remained conspicuously 
loyal \ In 1686, he took his l^chelor’s degree, and in the following 
year joined with Charles Montague in writing The Hind <md the 
P<mther-< Tromsvers’d to the Story of the Count/ry and the Gity 
Mouse^. The form of this slight piece is copied from Bucking- 
ham’s Rehearsed, which contains the originals of the poet Bayes 
and those 'languishing gentlemen’ Smith and Johnson In The 
Rehearsed, Bayes takes them to the repetition of his latest rimed 
tegedy. Here, he makes them hsten to as much as they can bear 
of his new poem in defence of the church of Rome. Some of the 
incongruities in Dryden’s fable, and one or two incidental mis- 
takes, are effectively twitted, and Dryden’s method of argument 
(which abhors ‘ knotty reasonings’ as ‘too barbarous for my stile’) 
is rather happily hit off. But the point of the jest — ^that Dryden's 
moral change will not always keep pace with his formal conversion — 

Such was I — such, by nature still I am- 
is but a sorry kind of personality. Prior seems to have indulged a 
pigve against Dryden, which does not sit well on the lesser poet^ 
While Dryden left this attack without any effective retort. Pope 
avenged to injured fellow Catholics on Montague in his Episdde 
to Ardyudhnot (where Montague figures as Bufo). 

In 1688, Prior was chosen a fellow of St John’s, and blossomed 
forth in An Ode, written as a college ‘exercise’ on the text ‘I am 
that I am.’ The poem, which, in accordance with custom, was sent 
to the earl of Exeter, in acknowledgment of a benefaction bestowed 
upon the college by one of his ancestors, seems to have recom- 
mended Prior to the notice of the family, as his verses in the 
Strephon vem To the Cowntess of Exeter, Playing on the I/ute, 

m 

^ His poems contain more than one recognition of the fact that 
St John’s was founded in a Woman’s Name. 

Cf , especially, vol n of Waller’s edition of The WntiiSg^^f Matthew Truy (Cambridge 
Enghsh Classics, 1905 — 1) For Pnor’s active interest m the university and its press, 
when he was in the midst of public affairs, see The Htstory of Bib Own Time, p 167 
et al As to Westminster school, cf. LongUat Takers, 

2 Of ante, vol vm, p 48. 

* Of ^ Satire on the Modern Translators (pp — ^9) and A SesBion of the Poets 
(p 299), in vol n of Waller’s edn. p. 278 
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and his lines Picture (at Burleigh House) of Seneca tlying in a 
Bath, indicate. 

Some recenth’ discovered veises by Prior show that, in the 
reign of James II, he adhered to the side of the court, without 
suggesting that there uas much depth in his loyalty ^ At the 
revolution, he wmi thrown upon his own resources, and, not 
unnaturally, apjMialed to his earliest patron, Dorset, by sending 
An EpkUe to Fketwood Shephard, the jidm Achates of that 
nobleman. His reputation as a satirist would appear to have 
served him in good stead, for, although the other mouse was 
advanced first. Prior had not to wait long. During the winter 
of 1690 — 91, ho obtained an appointment in the English embassy 
at the Hague, the meeting place of the coalition against Louis XIV 
organised by William of timnge Prior was secretary to Lord 
Durslcy, envoy extraordmarj and plenipotentiaij (in whose wife's 
copy of Milton he in.scribed an evti.ii.ig.int compliment, repeated 
fhmi one which he liad pj-eyionslj jmd to Ijwly Doivict-) ; and the 
envoy’s gout gave the young attaclui manj opportunities of personal 
converse with William. His readwicss caused the king to bestow 
on him, besides the half-seiious nickname 'Serrftairc dw Bop,’ 
the api>ointment of gentleman of tlie king’s liedchamber. lie 
began to send contnbutions to Uryden’s Mmetlames, taking care 
to publish loyal imems both m piudaric style and in a lighter vein. 
In 1693, he prepared, for the music of Purcell and tlie delectation 
of their majesties, a new year’s Hymn to the Sun, and, in 1696, he 
was persuaded to take a conspicuous place in the group of baids 
who, in a black-framed folio, moimieil ‘ Dread Maria’s Universal 
Fall’ Hia diplomatic Ode Premited to the Khiy on his M^esty’s 
Arriral in Holland after Tim Queen's death is in ballad-metre 
of eight and eight. In the same metre, he cast, also in 1695, An 
English BaMad On the Taking of Namur By the King of Great 
Britain, a sulReient taking off and down of the Ode sur la Prise Be 
Namur by the Boileau glorimm of 1692. A solemn congratulation 
in heroic couplets To the King, at his Arrieal in HoUand, after 
tlm Biscovery of the Conspirexy, follow’ed in 1096. Qn the other 
hand, in The Secretary, written at the Hague in the same ymr, 
we get the first real t«ach of the true quality of Prior’s muse, 
deecribing, in tihe anapaestic metre wUch he may be stdd to have 


* Bee Adime to the upon the defent of the EeheU m the Weet^ eto*i txsd To 

the BUhe^ of Meheeier (Sptal) upm hu Acemnt of the Bye^hoime Plot {Walleri vol ii, 
pp* file iixme ntmzm Oftmge {ibtd* illnetimle ht$ 
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perfected, the jocund progress of the ^Englisehen Hm- Se&retari$’* 
to a week-end holiday • 

In a little Butch-chaise on a Saturday night, 

On my left hand my Horace, a Hymph on my right... 

For her, neither visits, nor parties of tea, 

ISTor the long-wmded cant of a dull refugee 

In 1697, came peace with the treaty of Ryswyk. Prior acted 
as secretary during the negotiations, and, for a long time, in 
consequence of intervals between the plenipotentiaryships of 
Portland, Jersey and Manchester, was virtually in charge. Sir 
William Trumbull complimented him on his happy blend of 
poetry and business , but he was not compensated by this for 
his lack of pay and de&iite prospect. He felt a^rieved that he 
was not sent envoy to Haney on the occasion of the duke of 
Lorraine’s marriage, and would have now been glad to get back to 
London , but he was kept until November, 1699, at Paris, where 
he did useful service and whence he wrote highly diveiting letters, 
mixing with pohtics\ 

In 1699, Prior was made an under-secretary of state, and, 
during the lattei part of this year, carried on an arduous series 
of services, including journeys to and from Pans, in connection 
with the second partition treaty. In December*, he produced his 
most elaborate ‘pindaric’ ode, Carmen Secida/re for the year 1700, 
^To iM King,’ eulogising William III through forty-two wearisome 
stanzas? and comparing him to the sun whose sacred light the 
poet contrasts with the arbitrary blaze of comets and meteors. 
Honours accumulated upon the poetic official The university 

1 The Hague congress of 1690 is the actual starting pomt of a Tolume published lu 
1740 by Prior’s former secretaiy and executor AdnanHnft, under the title The Mi^tory 
of M%s Own Time hy Matthew Pnoi , and professing to be compiled from his own 
manuscripts It is a piece of book-making extraordinary, containing, with a few 
original letters to and fiom Prior (which become rather more numerous in the last 
pait of the book), a few state-papers that may, at the time, have been otherwise inacces- 
sible, and more that were already public property Prior’s Jourjial at the Court of 
France from 31 August to 23 October 1714 is a mere official diary kept by Dnft for his 
chief , on the other hand, the Account of (Pnor’s) Eocaminatton before the Committee of 
Council (1713) is graphic and clear, and full of hvely personal touches, illustrating the 
foolish and passionate behaviour of some members of the committee (including Lord 
Oomngsby), who were angered by Prior’s mingled freedom and reticence, and the 
annoyance of Walpole and Stanhope, conveyed by telegraphic frowns Prior’s Armoer 
to the Be^ort of the ComMittee of Secresg^ appointedj^ Order of the Bouse of Commons 
contams an important argument in support of the conduct of the first stage of the 
peace negotiations without the cognisance of the allies , but is a fragment only Some 
of the early events of the war are narrated at length by Dnft, on the plea that Prior 
wrote poems about them* The whole compilation has small historical or biographical, 
and less hterary, value 

2 Of Drift, us p 144. 
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of Cambridge made Mm an honomry M.A., and he succeeded 
Locke as a commissioner of trade and plantations. Later in this 
year, the earl of Manchester was transferred from Venice to 
Paris, and Prior returned home with Jeraey (w'ho had been 
named one of the secretaiies of state and whose proMgS Prior 
now was), to scivo under him In the eailicr part of 1701, 
before Louia-XIV iiritate<l the national pride by hi.s recognition 
of James III and alarmed the city by his plain bid for Spanish 
tmde, a parliamentary storm bm«t over the partition treaties and 
culminated in the impeachment of the whig lonls, Portland and 
Oxford, Homers and Halifax, who had lieen in power during the 
negotiations. Prior, who was now, for a brief space (Pebruaiy to 
June 1701), inemlier foi Past (Jrmstead, ■voted for the imiicachment. 
Xutuiallj enough, he was accused of treachery , hut he was already 
showing himhclf a prerogative and high church man; and, under 
Anne, he gradually detached himself from his. old whig allies in 
onler to act with the tory cluefh Harley and Ht John, During 
the early part of Anne's icign, we hear little of him save 
occasional poems and celebrations of Knghsh victories and an 
apiieal to Godolphin to settle his debts (£.*>{)(») and procure him 
cmplo>mont abroad But, meanwhile, he was cultivating his gift 
of trifling in verse, and producing, among n\wrt /(thliausi, epigrams 
and raiiltifarious mattei , such little gems as the stanzas, Sir Walter 
Scott’s fiivonrite, Wrktrti in the Jkgiunwj 0 / Mi-zerag'B ilktorp 
qf Frmm : 

Yft for the fame of all these Preds 
What Begsrar in the lurahtlef, 

With liiimeneKH broke, with BlimlncHH Hinitten, 

Wished ever deeently to die. 

To have been either Mezeray, 

Or any Meimreli He has written? 

Ho writes formal odes to the queen, twits, not very worthily, 
Ms fellow panegyrist Boilean with the victory of Blenheim — 

Since, hir’d for Life^ Thy servile Muse lanst mnif 
Saooessive coannestis and a glomus King— 

and gates inerting mastery over the heroic couplet, as may be 
seen by An Ode Inmribed to ffee Metmrg qf the MonmraMe 
Ookml George V^//^^frsr^ccidentally drowned in a river near 
Frioli in 17 OB — ^whicb eontains some of his fin^t Hnt^ beginning : 

Seam from the stranded Tesael force their Way: 

Tearful of Fate, they meet it In the Sea: 

Some who eeeape tSe Fury of the Wav^ 

Sicken on £ai^ and rink into a Grave. 
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After Blenheim came Bamillies, to which, in An, Ode Htmhly 
Svbecnb'd to the Quern, Prior, as he says, went out of his way to 
pay the tribute of some — not very successful — Spenserian stanzas. 
But, in 1707 , he was compelled by the whig leaders to give up his 
public employment^ and was imperfectly consoled by a secretary- 
ship to the bishop of Winchester. In 1709, he published a first 
collection of his verse writings, which he describes as the product 
of his leisure hours, as he was* only a poet by accident Next 
year, upon the faU of the whigs, he joined Swift, Freind and 
others, 'Under the aegis of St John, in setting up The Eaaaminer, 
in which he wrote an early papei^ His Fable from Phaedrm 
also appeared here. He soon came into frequent contact with 
Swift, of not a few of whose lampoons he had the first credit 
among their friends Prior, who had been expelled from the 
Kitcat club in 1707, was now hailed as one of the seventeen 
‘brothers,’ who formed an intimate tory club under that name. 
A more substantial recognition soon followed, when, his unusual 
proficiency in languages having been noted by St John, he was 
made a commissioner of cusipms In March 1711, he celebrated 
Harley’s escape from the knife of the assassin, and before and 
afterwards eulogised the minister in vaiious strains of verse®. In 
June of this year, he was sent across the water to notify England’s 
preliminary demands On his return, accompanied by the' two 
French agents, Mesnager and Gaultier, he was arrested at Can- 
terbury by mistake. In September, Swift brought out a fitnciful 
relation of Prior’s journey by which the plenipotentiary’s vanity 
was much incensed Frequent secret conferences about the con- 
ditions of peace now took place — ^the first at Prior’s house on 
20 September. He was nominated plenipotentiary in November ; 
but, to appease the offended piide of Lord Strafford, another of the 
plenipotentiaries, the appointment was cancelled. In August 1712, 
however. Prior went to France with Bolingbroke, and was raised 
to the position of ambassador, though he did not assume the title 
imtal Shrewsbury’s return m the following year. He was equally 
popular with Anne and Louis and managed a personal corre- 
spondence between them®. The peace was signed in April 1713, 
and Prior lingered on in Paris, a prey to intense uneasiness as to 

1 Ko 6, ndicuhng some verses by Gsrtb to Godolpbin Addison answered Inm in 
The Whig Emmtner, Both pieces are printed by Bnft, p S18, and vaHt Pnor’s Titfo 
Biddles and Addison’s Solution, leave a feeble impression. 

2 Erie Mobert*s Mice, * in Chaucer’s Stile,* is«iot the happiest of these 

» Bnft, p.377 
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’the future of his partj, and as to his own. He was in the midst of 
an ode imploring a of Anne’s portrait when the news of her 
d^th reached him. He was at once deprived of his conuniKfioner- 
ship. In due course, the earl of Stair, who had been appointed 
ambassador in Prior’s place, arrived and impounded such of his 
papera as he had not previously secured. When, after his 
salary (as plenipotentiary) and debts had been paid, he returned 
to England, in March 1716, lie was arrested by order of 
the Commons, and, in June, impeached and handed over to 
the custody of the serjeant at anna Nothing incriminating 
cither Bolingbroko or Oxford could be extracted from him, 
and, after two yeare of detention, he was released in 1717. 
During Ms confinement, he wrote his second-longest poem, called 
Abm: or, the Proyresft of the Mind. To ease his pecuniary 
difficulties, his friends Arbuthnot, Gay and others, but especially 
Lords Harley and Bathurst, devised the plan of printing his 
poems in a Humptuous folio, three feet by one. All the nota- 
bilities subseril^ to tliis edition, which appeared in 1718 
Swift collected many guineas (four thousand were obtained in 
all) and took five copies himself Lord Harley added another 
four thousand, for the purchase of Down hall in Essex. He 
liawi severel visits to this house, for the purpose of super- 
intending alterations , but mo.st of the time remaining to him 
he spent at the houses of friends, especially at Lord Harley’s 
seat, Wimpole, with an occasional visit to St John’s college. He 
was harassed by his confinement at the messenger’s house, and 
by the thought that the manoeuvres of his enemies might end in 
some betrayal by him of his friends. Yet, during this period, he 
touched some of the lightest strings in Alma (the more dio^tic 
Solomon on the Vaniit/ of the World hawi been oripnally com- 
posed at an earlier date) ; and, after his release, ho could broik 
forth into almost buoyant gaiety in the ballad Doum^IiaM, In 
which he describes his search for Ms future r^idenco as 

A Place 'triiere to Bait, ’twixt the Court and the Orave; 

Where joyful to Live, not unwilling to Die. 

Swift was but one of the friends of Prior’s earlier days who 
were devoted to Mm. His old fellow-diplomatists in Paris, 
Torcy and abb6 Gaultier, assure Mm of their regard : the duke 
of Buckingham compliments his Solomon , Bathurst is relnctcmt 
to return Alma, with whom he owns himself in love ; Chreter- 
field tretift^M to admiration** for Prior’s Nntdtrown Maid', tiie 
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conversation of SmaMdge is a great comfort to him and a com- 
pensation for the loss of Atterbnry’s, with whom he had a sharp 
quarrel. Harley’s grand-daughter ‘little Peggy’ or ‘mistress 
Margaretta’ was a great favourite with Prior, and to her he 
first addressed his dainty ^i^d charming little Letter, afterwards 
expanded, 29 March 1720^ The ‘little pretty lady’ seems to 
have reciprocated his fondness, for she said that* Prior made 
himself loved by every living tlnng in the house — ^master, child, 
servant, creature or animal Prior was not insensible to the 
charms 'of Down hall, a typical Essex lath and plaster manor- 
&rm. With the aid of Harley’s fiictotum and land surveyor, 
honest John Morley of Harlow, he burlesqued the pride of 
Louis XIV in the improvements at Marly and Versailles. Yet 
some letters represent him toping in London taverns, a dis- 
appointed man, and Voltaire describes him dying in poverty as 
an English philosopher must learn to die. In his wiU, however, 
of which Harley and Adnan Drift were executors, he devoted 
£500 to that last of human vanities, a* costly monument, to be 
surmounted by Coysevox’s bu^t of himself— -a gift of the Grcmd 
Monarqm, with a long inscription from Ereind. His death 
took place, on 18 Septembei 1721, during a visit to Wimpole, 
where he had contracted a lingering fever. He was duly buried 
in W^tminster abbey. The best of his books, includmg Mezeray 
(but without the inscription), went to St John’s college 

Prior’s versatility as a writer is greater than is always re- 
cognised. In addition to the lyrical verse of various kinds 
contained in the successive editions of his poems, or left behind 
him in manuscript®, he wrote three longer poems which, though 
none of them commends itself to modem taste, call for separate 
mention. 

Henry and Emma, a Poem, Upon the Modd of The 
Nut-hrown Maid is dedicated To doe in some lines of the 
ordinary humorous type, and concludes with a sort of envoi by 
Venus, in approved rococo style. The pagan deities and their 
associates,, mdeed, disport themselves through the dialogue 
between the lovers which forms the substance of the poem, and 
which, as has been well said®, is ‘a futile attempt to apply the 
external classical style to what is in its essence romantic.’ With 

^ Waller, vol, ii, p 181 

® It IS BOW prmted, together with Essays and Dialogues of the Dead, from Pnor^s 
literary papers preserved at Longlcat, in vol n ofiWalier’s edition 

^ Courthopo, History of English Poetry^ vol v, p 117 
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the style of the beautiftU early sixteenth century ballad Ths NtO- 
brmm Maid its charm disappears; but, though not prof^sing 
oneself, with Cowper, ‘bewitched’ by ‘this enchanting piece,’ one 
may allow that it paraphrases its original with an extraordinary 
profusion of elegant expressions ^ Of course, a point in the 
argument is reached where elegance itself can no longer hold 
out , but, artificial as the treatment is, a vein of pathos, of the 
(Iriselda sort, runs through it* to the last — so powerful is the 
effect of the main motive of the old ballad. 

Alvm, or The Progress of the Mind, treats in the form of a 
dialogue, extending over three cantos, the practically inexhaustible 
subject of the vanity of the world and of what it contains, the folly 
of the human thoughts which busy themselves with its changing 
phenomena Apart from the management of the metre (of which 
immediately), theie is little in this poem to enchain the interest 
of the reader. In its theme as well as in its form, it approaches 
ffiuUbras ; but its superior urbanity cannot conceal its positive, 
as well as relative, laclc of force. So much pleasure, however, 
did I*rsor take in the subject, whi^h had the fluidity harmonising 
with his own mind when in a mood of relaxation, that he returned 
to it, in more methodical fashion, and m the heroic couplet, in 
SoiomoH on the Vanitg of the World, a Poem in Three Boohs, 
These take the form of a long soliloquy by ‘the Hero and the 
Author,’ «■ 

Whose serious Muse inspires him to explain 
That all we Act, and all we think is Tain. 

In the first, he treats of knowledge (indulfdng in a brief 
digression on the prospects of Britannia, ‘the great glorious 
Fow’r,’ which, though it cannot escape the universal doom, shall 
die last) ; in tibe second, of pleasure and the love of women ; in 
the last, of power. All, alike, are vanity ; but, in the final book, 
an angel comforts the pessimist philosopher with the promise of 
the Kedeemer who, «dter ‘a Series of perpetual Wo©,’ shall come 
forth from the royal race. Prior certainly took pains with the 
pomn, and was rather proud of it ; but, after being applauded by 
Cowper, Wesley, Orabbe and Scott, it has gone the way of Alim, 
or had, perhaps, preceded it into oblivion. 

It was inevitable that a poet who rejoiced when he could turn 

* uiitmily Ima 

Fme l)f Begms md Im 

omm in iMi poem* as a oomplimsnt ^md Hsnxy to 
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to Terse-writing from his political work at home and abroad 
should hare transferred much of its spirit into his i)oetry, and 
contributed his share to the pindaric odes and other panegyrical 
writing of his age. But, though Qa/rmm Seeida/re may, from the 
point of view of length, be singled out among his pieces in praise 
of William or of Anne, no part of it can claim enduring remem- 
brance for its own sake, it varies from the outrageous to the 
insijHd^ His genius for persifllige suggested to him the notion, 
when the tide of success had turned, of turning with it upon 
BoileaU) who had sung the earlier success of the French arms, 
and made him repeat the experiment after Blenheim*. 

Of satires m verse, properly so called, no complete examples 
are to be found among his poems, though he seems in his early 
days to have thought of attempting this form of composition and 
left one or two fragmentary pieces of the kmd behind him*. On 
the other hand, he was fertile m a wide variety of hght satirical 
narrative m verse, from the familiar fabliau to the humorous 
ballad or character-sketch, and to epigrammatic sallies and vers 
de of all sorts^ In many of these pieces, his hghtness of 

touch, combined with a singular gift of saymg, in language as 
clear and simple as prose, and yet rarely devoid of wit, and 
stiU more rarely without grace, exactly what he wanted to say, 
brought him much nearer to classical examples, above all to 
that of«his feivourite Horace, than the more elaborate didactic 
or semi-didactic efforts mentioned above. The best instances 
of Prior’s success in the fablia/ti are An English PaMock and 
Ham Ca/rvd, both of which are seasoned with the gros sd 
diaracteristic of the species , but they do not stand alone To 
the humorous character-sketch, there are some admirable ap- 
proaches in Down-HaM, a BaMad, where the figure of the 
landlady at the Bull in Hendon, bent on business, first, and the 
sorrows of memory, afterwards, stands forth for all time®, and the 
still more famous Secretary, an autobiographical reminiscence. 
But by fiur the best example of this class, a masterpiece in its 
way, is tlie poem which A. B. Waller was fortunate enough to 

^ jSjHong the former may be reekoned the lines Seeing the Duke cf Ormondes Picture , 
axxM>ng the latter^ some of the Harley senes 

* An Bnglt&h Ballad on the Taking of Naumr (1696) A Letter to Monsieur Boileau 
Despriaux, Occasion'd hy the Victory at Blenheim (1704)* 

® Adoice to the Painter^ A Session of the Poets, JEputU to Lord The last- 

named, which IS prmted by Waller (vol ii, pp 306 — 8), is conceited on an exceptionally 
large scale 

* Waller, vol. n, p. 360 


® See note 1 on next page 
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discover among the Longleat MSS, and to which, in his editions 
he has given the name Jimmy the Just The insist into character 
here displayed is equalled by the nicety of imcmce with which it 
is expressed ; and the twmkle of humour which animates tibie life- 
like portrait is absolutely irresistible. Almost equally good is the 
earlier epitaph on ‘Saunt’ring Jack and Idle Joan’ — which, indeed, 
reaches a higher plane in its scorn of the mental or moral apathy 
it depicts • 

Without Low, Hatred, Joy, or Fear, 

They led— a kind of— as it were; 

Nor wish’d, nor lo^’’d, nor Cough’d, nor Coy’d; 

But HO They liv’d, and ho They d^d. 

Among Prior’s rers de md4U proper, in which the wit is always 
playful and the flattery kept within the bounds of actual life, a 
high place has always been assigned to his verses to children, or 
concenied with them. The cnlt, it must be allowed, is not one 
that makes for sincerity, though Prior was a genuine child-lover®. 
His songs are larelyof fiigh excellence, but in an intermediate 
kind of lyric, half song, half poesy^ he remains unsurpassed, with 
an iniinifabh'- .ilbcit, at times, a kind of wax flower — ^iirettiness. 
doe Hmttiiuj, To Che Weeping and many another example of 
this st^le might lie cited; but its acme is reached in A Better 
Anewer to doe Jealous, Mdiich ends with the most exquisite 
grammatical /anx-pae 

Then flni«h, Dear Cioe, this PaHtoral War; 

Now let «8 like Horace and Lydia agree; 

For Thou art a Cirt as much brighter than Her, 

As He mas a Poet Sublimer than Me. 

Prior’s epigrams are not uniformly good and, occasionally, 
wanting in restraint ; perhaps, his genius as a writer lacked the 
oonoentration necessary for the epigram proper; his happiest 
effort in this direction, the celebrated lines Written in the Be- 
gmamg qjf Mmray'e History of France, i»rt citeil above, is, 
after all, less an epigram than a train of thought sugg^ted by 
the subject As a whole, Ivor’s shorter poems, of which the 
entire series seems at last to be in our hamls, mark Aim as the 
earliest, as he was one of the most consummate, masters of English 
fluniiiar verse. In his own age, he had no rival in this kind of 

* Of* with thm the short J'mmmj to Copt^haU, oao of the IDongka^t MBS, 

* Bee A Letter to the Hmmumhle Ladp Marffaret-Vmenduh^MoUm^lLirley 
My ttoble» lovely, httk F^gy *), eireiwly mentioned, md To a Child of Qmhty^five 

ymn old^ the Amh&r Forty* 
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compodtaon but Swift ; that his success in it was more rapid and* 
more widespread than Swift’s, may be attnbuted to his greater 
sympathy with the ordinary moods of the human mind, though 
it was primarily due to his more diversified skill in the manage- 
ment of metre and to his originality in the use of it. 

In his History of English Prosody\ Saintsbuiy has entered 
very folly into this aspect of Prior’s poetic genius, which, though 
it had of course not escaped the attention of critics, had hardly 
before received fuU consideration. He has directed attention to 
the fact that, though Prior wrote, not only his Hewry and Emma 
and not a little of his other amorous poetry, but, also, his Solomon, 
which he esteemed his masterpiece, in the heroic couplet, he 
was fiir from entertaining a preference for the metre to which 
Diyden had assured its prerogative position^ In the Preface to 
Solomon, he goes out of his way to dwell on its shortcomings. 
He explains how the ‘ Heroic with continued Rhime,’ as used by 
Donne and his contemporanes ‘carrying the Sense of one Verse 
most commonly into another, was fouild too dissolute and wild, 
and came very often too near Prose.’ On the other hand, the 
same couplet ‘as Davenant and Waller corrected, and Dryden 
perfected it,’ appears to him ‘too confined’ for the freedom, and 
‘ too broken and weak ’ for the grandeur, of epic, as well as tedious 
in a poem of any considerable length. These objections he en- 
deavoured, in his own practice, to meet m various ways. Like 
most of the poets of his own age and of that immediately pre- 
ceding it, he sought refuge in the wide haven of pindarics, not 
without a certain amount of success, but without leaving his mark 
upon this measure, of which the day was on the wane m Englidi 
poetry. In the conviction that he who ‘ wntes in Rhimes, dances 
in Fetters,’ he also essayed blank verse , but his efforts in this 
metre cannot be called successful ; they comprise his translations 
of The First amd Second Hymns of Ocdkornachvs, as well as the 
Prehide to a Tale from Boccace and another fragment from The 
GeorgicsK The characteristic mark of his blank verse in the 
longer pieces is an excessive use of double-endings, which arrest, 
rather than promote, its flow. Of more significance is his 
endeavour to employ, and to improve, the Spenserian stanza, for 
which, in the preface to his Ode to the Qveen, he expresses high 

1 Yol n, pp. 423 — 6 

* See above as to Pnor’s feeling towards Dryden, wbioli it would be absurd to 
desenbe as jealousy, but wbicb was certainly, n^a measure, antipathetic. 

» Waller, vol it, pp 339 and 537. 
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'adnairation, however imperfect may be <he parallel whidi he draws 
between the ^nius of Spenser and that of Horace. The change 
introduced by him into the scheme of rimes cannot be said to 
contribute to sustain the rise of the stanza towards its close ; but 
the comparative failure of the attempt was mainly owing to Prior’s 
inability to rise, even with the help of an occasional archaism, to 
the grand manner of Spenser^. 

It was neither in the heroic -couplet nor in these substituted 
that Prior achieved eminence, or, as Saintsbury puts it, ‘the com- 
bination of that ease, variety and fluency for which his souUonged.’ 
In a delightful paaaige of An, Essay npm Lmrtmig, after observing 
that those bred at Westminster school (like himself) grew ‘used 
veiy young to what Dr Sprat calls the Genius of the place which 
is to Verses made Extempore, and Declamations composed in a 
very few hours,’ ho goes on to say that 

‘ A« to Poetry, I mean the wnting of Teraes. ... I would advise no Man to 
attempt it except he cannot help it, and if he cannot it is in Vain to diswade 
him f«»m it. . . . Cowley felt it lit Ten Years old, and Waller could not get nd 
of it at Sixty. ... As to luy own part I fonnd This impulse very soon, and shal 
eontiiine to feel it as long as 1 can think, 1 can remember nothing further in 
my life than that I mode Veiws’ But, he continues, * I had Two AcoideiitH 
in Ikoiilli which hindered me fi-om being quite possessed with the Muse: 
I was Im*d in a tlollege whore Prose was more in fashion than Verse, and as 
soon as I luid taken my first Degree was sent the King’s Secretary to the 
Hague, ... So that Poetry which by the bent of my Mind might have liocoine 
the Business of my life, was by the happyness of my Education enly the 
Amusement of it..,.’ 

Here, in a imfshell, we have the history both of his poetry and, 
more especially, that of lus versification. The metres which he 
chose, because tiiey were congenial to him and to his easy, 
i^miliar style of poetic composition, were the octosyllabic couplet 
and various forms of couplet or stanza in which a large use was 
made of the anapaest As to the former, both Swift and Prior, of 
course^ orii^naBy modelled their verse on Chat of Hwlvbrm\ 
but th^ avoided (Prior perhaps not quite at the outset) what 
Saintsbury calls 'the roughn^s, the curvets, the extravagances’ 
intentionally introduced by Butler, and aimed at ease and natural- 
ness— a verse as near prose as good veiw can be— rather than at 
sadden and surprising effects. The frequent use of the anapaest 
in light measure mtd ftimiliar verse was, apparently, an innovation 

^ Owe lo imitalo OliaHoeri it is h&U&t to draw a mil It may be worth 

ttofeittg Hiat Im TmmtaUm 0 / m Mpmph npmt Bt$h 0 p 0 / Mmheikr (iMd. 

wL tt, p* S56) la an amasing effort m Bogliah bexamelem. 
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of Prior’s own deigning ; certainly, he domesticated it in English * 
verse, and thus definitely enriched English poetry by providing its 
metncal instrument with a new variety of effect. Prior’s use of 
this variety was virtually confined to occasions 

When a man’s in a hnmonr too merry for prose, 

but not in an exaltation of spint very far above jit. Enghsh 
poetry, however, dealt freely with the gift, and the use of the 
anapaestic measure, which he had admirably fitted to his de- 
scription of the secretary’s d4assemmts, the tribulations of Cloe 
and the *golden mediocrity of Jinny the just, was employed for 
strains of a very different intensity by the poets of the romantic 
school But, though it might be diverted from the use to which 
he had put it, the best examples of %ht and inspiritmg versifica- 
tion which he produced with its aid must continue to be acknow- 
ledged as masterpieces of their kind. 

As a prose writer, Prior might have attamed to a high rank, 
had he cared to cultivate a form of composition which he reserved 
for the service of the state and for familiar correspondence with 
his friends. Apart from his share in The Htnd cmd Pcmther 
Tramvers’d, of which mention has been made above, he is now 
known to have been the author of prose compositions which, 
though few in number, are of high merit. They include, besides 
An Essay vpon Lemmmg already cited — ^which contains some 
sensible*remarks on misapplied and superfluous leammg, and 
some apt remarks on the art of quotation and on conversational 
wit — a more striking companion Essay wpon Opvmon. The tone 
of this essay, half gay, half cynical, is very characteristic of its 
author • most men, he argues, have no opinion of their own, but, 
as childless fathers did in ancient Rome, adopt that of the first 
man they like ; others use the simple criterion of success or feilnre, 
as in the case (which might be illustrated from Prior’s own verse) 
of Orange and Monmouth Together with these essays are pre- 
served Fom Dialogms of the Dead, which deserve to be reckoned 
among the brightest examples of a device which mamtained its 
popularity ‘from Lucian down to Lyttelton, and from Lyttelton 
up to Laudor. The first, between Charles the Emperor and 
Olena/rd the Qrammmim, is a novel treatment of the old theme 
that greatness — and happiness with it — ^is relative only , the second, 
hetnoeen Mr John Loch and Seignewr de MontaAgne, is an amusing 
and extremely voluble reproduction of Montaigne’s concrete 
though discursive way of thinking, fiut can hardly have been 
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inteaded as a serious criticism *. In the third JHahgm, heimen, 

Vicar of Bray atid Sir Thomm Moor, Prior, as he had done 
in the first, displays considerable historical knowledge; but the 
talk of More, though it displays the main features of his noble 
character, lacks playfulness of touch. The fourth, hetvmti Oliver 
CronmeU and hts Porter, which turns on the prophet-porter’s 
contention that the master was ten times madder than the man, 
is hardly equal to its predece^rs. 

Tlie spoiled child of the queen Anne fraternity of poets was 
tlje pliant fabulist John Gay. The younger son of William Gay, 
John was l^ptised at Barnstaple old church on 16 September 
1665. Tlie family was impoverished, and, when his mother and 
father died, respectively, in 1694 and 1695, the boy was left to the 
care of his uncle Thomas Gay of Barnstaple, by whom, after being 
educated at the free grammar school of ihe town, the lad was 
apprenticed to a silk mercer in lK)ndon. In London, after leaving 
the shop and spending some months in lounging unprofitably in 
his old home, Gay found an abettor in his old school-mate Aaron 
Hill, and another in a Westminster hall bookseller, who, in May 
1708, brought out his first ex|Ksriment in verse, an indifferent 
poem, in blank verse, with the title Wim, suggested by the Cyder 
of John Philips. This was followed by A Tragical Comical Farce, 
said (rather doubtfully) to have been acted in 1712 near tlie watch 
house in Oovent garden, and detecting the ‘ dudes ’ or ‘ nuts ’ of the 
time in those dread aversions of Swift’s, the Mohocks In May 1712, 
Gay contributed a translation of the story of Arachne in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoim to The Rape of the Lock volume of Lintot’s MmeL 
Ummm Po&m atui Trandaiiom ; and, five months later, ho be- 
came aocrotaty or domestic steward in the house of the highminded 
widow of the duke of Monmouth beheaded in 1685. In January 1713, 
he {ascribed to Pope, as the first of contemporary poets, his trim 
geoxig^c <»Ued Enrol Sports, It is a smooth refiection of Pope’s 
own pastoral, saturated with the false sentiment and poetic diction, 
so-called, of the period, and replete with ‘feather’d choirs* tmd ‘finny 
broods’ (it contains, indeed, a minute aud rather grot^he descrip- 
tion of fly-fishing). Swift laughed at the modem Theocritus who 
knew more about kine than Pope did, but yet could not dlstingiish 
rye from barley. In poetic taste. Pope was aocej^ by Gay as m 

> fint Ijoni Lyttelton, as to whose JSTOtery o/ tfte Lift of Smoy the Seeoni see 
Tol. X, tUxy. xxc, poet, pubHshed Ube first series of Ihaioguee of the Seed to 1760, aafi 
fbe seotoid to 1765. 
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unfailing mentor, and it was by Pope’s express encouragement 
that, in December, be went on to supply the world with another 
heroic poem m three books on that ‘ agreeable machine ’ The F<m. 
After a poor and unsuccessful comedy. The Wife of Bath, Gay’s 
next work of any importance was his pleasing poem The Shepherds 
Week (15 Apnl 1714), m six pastorals, with a prologue addressed 
to Bolingbroke, contammg femihar flattering allusions to some 
of the greatest ladies of the day who might be tempted mto 
becoming his patronesses These pastorals of actual, as opposed 
to fashionable, rusticity, were written originally to cast ri^cule 
upon those of Ambrose (‘Namby-Pamby’) Philips, for Gay was a 
bom parodist. But they were so full of comic humour and droll 
portraiture of country life that they were soon popular on then* 
own merits as rural poems. The grotesque passages (like those of 
Greene’s pastorals^) helped to conceal the flimsmess of the texture, 
and the scheme thus seryes as a hnk between the Qodender of 
Spenser and The Oewtle Shepherd of Allan Bamsay, while the 
historical method adopted specially approved itself to Crabbe 
Gay was an occasional contributor to Steele’s Quardiem , but his 
versatility in letters did not make up to the duchess of Monmouth 
for his deficiencies as domestic steward in the summer of 1714 
his position in her household came to an end, and he would have 
been in a bad case but for the kmdness of literary friends Swift 
procured him a secretaryship to Lord Clarendon, envoy extra- 
ordinaiy at Hanover ; and there is a curious rhymed petition to 
Lord Oxford, m which Gay sohcits funds to enable him to set out on 
his journey. When, a few months later, queen Anne died, the em- 
bassage was at an end, and Gay was called to find a brief anchorage 
with Pope at Binfield. "While there, he wrote, with a hint or two 
from Pope and Arbuthnot, a satirical tragi-comi-pastoral farce 
The What D’ye Call tt, which gives us a distinct foretaste of his 
clever hght hbrettist vein, and of his happy knack for a ballad 
(Black-eyed Susam, and ’Twos when the Seas were roaring were 
both his). It ridiculed, after the manner of The Behearsal, a 
number of plays in vogue , and, in one of the offended dramatists, 
Steele, Gay lost a friend. His profits amounted to £100. In the 
following year, he composed, what is probably his best remembered 
poem. Trivia, or The Art of Wcdlmig the Streets of London, in 
three books, an elaborate imitation and expansion of Swift’s TaUer 
poems The City Stumer and the photographic Morning. The 

1 Of vol in, pp 356 — 7 , as ta the general characteristics of Elizabethan 
pastoral, of ante, yol. iv, pp 121—2 
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idea is good, the versification neat, and the mock heroic style 
admimhle, while nearly every couplet is of historic interest to the 
antiquary and the student of eighteenth centuiy street humours. 
This was published by Lintot 26 January 1716, during part of 
which year Gay found a temporary home with Lord Burlington in 
Devonshire. A year later, Pulteney took him in his tiain to Aix, 
and, in 171«, he v>&s at Xuneham with Lord Harcourt. The 
nmnber of his patrons justifieddiis collecting and publishing his 
poems in 1720 in two large ijuarto subscription volumes, brought 
out jointly by Lintot and Tonson. He realissed £1000, by the 
venture, which he invented in Houth Sea stock For the moment, 
he was the nominal holder of £20,000 worth , but it vanished in 
the crash, while he was deliberating what to do with it Soon 
afterwards, his hopes of advancement in the new reign were 
dashdl, while his dignity was ofiended by his nomination as gentle- 
man usher to the princess Louisa, a child under three. In the 
meantime, he had brought out his Fables (1727) in octosyllabic 
verse, wherein he surveys mankind for the benefit of the 
youthful duke of Cumberland. Gay had now become a more 
or less regular inmate in the Household of the duchess of 
(^uecnsbeiry, Bolingbroke’s 'Ha BhajnbmU’ and Prior’s ICtty, 
youngci Histcr of I^ady Jane Hyde, the “blooming Hyde with 
Ey(W so Hare” of his own prologue to The Shepherd's Week Gay 
had spent a great deal of time m polishing his Fables, ejjiborate 
trifles, the publication of which by Tonson had been still further 
delayed by costly expenditure on plates after Kent and Wootton. 
Ambling, colloquial and, occasionally, slipshod, like the bard 
hiuiusclf, it cannot be said Gay’s Fables maintain an inordinately 
high standard; jet their novelty and glossy ease won them an 
assured success which lasted for a hundred yearn before it began 
to wane. Apart from one or two later fobles by Cowjm and by 
Horthcote, they are still, probably, the best that have b^sn written 
in English verse ; nor would it be easy for any febulist to better 
the narrative of 

Til© hare who in a ©i?il way 

Complied with ©verytfaingr like Oay, 

a charming fabliau with a touch of personal application — disil- 
lu^on, for the mixst part — quite in the manner of the ®urly masteis. 
Gay's Fables suffer, it is true, from juxtaposition with Gie 
torse masterpieces of La Fontaine. Compared with the immortal 
bmihomme, Gay took but little trouble with his work. The &blo3 
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were applauded ; but the draftsman of the illustrations, it is said,* 
had the lion’s share of the profit. A second set, addmg sixteen to 
the original fifty, appeared in 1738. 

Whenever he was off duty with the Queensberrys, Gay — 
always ‘inoffensive’ — sought the society of Congreve, Prior, 
Arbuthnot and, above all, of Swift To Swift’s visit to England in 
1736 was, in part, due Gay’s next venture The Begga/r'$ Opera, 
which — unless an exception be made in favour of Lillo’s London 
Merchcmt (1731) — ^may be described as the first popular success of 
the modem English staged It ran for the unprecedented, though 
not umnterrupted, space of sixty-two days, beginning 29 January 
1728, and continued a triumphant career in Bath, Bristol and 
other towns in the country, and even in the colonies Like not a 
few jmx d! esprit of the day, it sprang from a saying of Swift, who 
observed to Gay that a Newgate pastoral might make ‘an odd 
pretty sort of thing ’ , and Gay wrote most of it at Twickenham 
when in the same house with Pope and Swift, whose opinion was 
that it was either very bad or very gooff As often in comic opera, 
it was one of the numbers, 

0 ponder -well' be not severe 

that turned the scale and made the play an irresistible success, out 
of which Gay gleaned about £800. 

Polly became the town darling, her songs were painted on fiins 
and the actress who performed the part captured a duke for life. 
The factions of the day recognised Walpole (who led the applause 
on the first night) and Townshend in Peachum and Lockit. 
The Beggas^e Opera, it was said, made Gay nch, and Bich (the 
manager) gay. Its literary value is very small, except historically 
as a link between the masque and the vaudeville For the time, 
it superseded French and Italian opera, and made a new opening 
for English lyric on the stage. A sequel was prohibited by the 
lord chamberlain, and was promptly printed, the fortunate author 
making £1200 by PoWy (as it was called), to which the duchess of 
Marlborough contributed £100 for a single copy 

Gay’s plater years were uneventfully spent in the house of his 
faithful patrons the duke and duchess of Queensberry, at Amesbury 
and at Burhngton gardens The duchess and Gay wrote some 
amusing joint letters to Swift, who entered into the correspondence 
with zest, be^nning his reply low on the page as a mark of respect 
— ^receiving her grace, as it were, at the bottom of the stairs. Yet 

1 For a retrospective account of the progre^ of the drama m England, and the 
place occupied m it by The Beggar^s Opera, see vol xi, post 
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Swift’s fondness for Gay himself was genuine, as may be discerned 
in more than one touching letter. The duchess looked after the 
gentle parasite’s httle comforts, and kept his money under lock 
and key, while the duke invested his savings for him, so that when 
he died, intestate, about £6000, or thereabouts, was left to be 
divided between his sisters, i^r an idle hfe which, on the 
whole, notwithstanding his unmanly repining, was one in which 
good fortune piepondemted, Gay'died suddenly, of inflammatory 
fever, on i December 1732. He was interred with much pomp 
in Westminster abbey, where an imposing monument, erected by 
the iinw caning duke and duchess, bears, together with Pope’s, 
the light-minded poet’s own characteristic epitaph 

Life ih a jcht, and all things show it; 

I thought ho once, and now I know it 

llis easy-going, aflectionate disposition made Gay a general 
favourite, even though, as Johnson observed, the wits regarded 
him rather as a playfellow.tlian a iiartner. lie was utterly devoid 
of energy ; and though, in complaining of his treatment by the 
com t, he laments ‘ .Mj hard fate ’ I must get nothing, w lite for or 
against,' it is teiy far irom clear what duties he wouhl have licen 
fit to ilischarge, had they lieen im|K)hed upon him. He was, in 
truth, predestined on every account, in Pope’s phrase, to ‘die 
unpension’d with a hundred friends.’ 

Gay’s longer poems, with the exception of The, 

Woek and Trimn, are dead. Of the shorter, some of the eclogues, 
such as The Birth of the BqMre, The Toilette, TU Tea-TahU and 
Tlve Funeral, contain many witty passages , and the epistles are 
all interesting, esi)eciall> Mr Pope's Welcome from Greece, the 
attam riim of which has a sponteiieous flash an<l felicity. Written 
on the completion of Poiie’s traiwlation of The Iliad, it represents 
all the poet's friends as gathering to meet him on his return to 
town, each being characteriseii in one or two apt lines, or by a brief 
port epithet, in the happiest possible manner. Among the mis- 
cellaneous pieces which deserve to Mcape neglect is the sprightly 
Ladies' Fetitian to the Hottourahle the Home of Comnme, in 
which the maids of Sxeter prot^t s^inst their loss of the chance 
of marriage through the interloping competition of widows^ 

^ Q* F* Uaderhil! oalls thxB poem * the least doubtful piece* m the coileetiou known 
as €hmiTt a httle volume published m 1820, with a hfe of by Ms nephew, 
Joseph Ballet. 1?hete seems good tm&on to doubt the autheutieity of some of the 
pleees there attributed to 0ay ; though the chair, m whose secret drawer they were 
found, has a welhautheutical^ hislory. 
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Gay’s parodies of Ambrose Philips in The Shepherds Weet 
(which pleased by the very quality they were mtended to ridicule) 
were suborned by Pope, and the quarrel was accentuated by the 
feet that Ambrose not only belonged to the rival or whig faction 
(he was secretary of the Hanover club in 1714) but was also a friend 
and adherent of Addison, A native of the midlands, Ambrose 
Phihps (born in 1676) was educated at Shrewsbury “and St John’s 
college, Cambridge (1693 — 6), of which he was fellow from 1699 to 
1708. At Cambndge, he began writing English verse. In 1709, 
he abmdged Hacket’s wellknown Life of Archbishop W'HUlMms. 
On 9 March of the same year, he addressed, from Copenhagen, his 
Epistle to the Ecvrl of Dorset, Prior’s early patron. It was published 
by Steele in The T abler and praised as a great ‘winter-piece.’ 
His Pastorals appeared in the following autumn in Tonson’s 
Miscdla/ny, his being the first, and Pope’s the last, in this same 
volume In The Q%ardia/n\ Ambrose was thoughtlessly praised by 
Thomas Tickellas the only worthy successor of Spenser, Popebemg 
completely ignored. Philips had also iJeen cordially applauded in 
The Spectator for his artless type of eclogue Pretending to criticise 
the nvaJ pastorals and compare them. Pope, m an anonymous con- 
tribution to The (hmrd/km^, gave the preference to Philips, but 
quoted all his worst passages as his best, and placed by the side of 
them his own finest lines, which, he says, want rusticity, and often 
deviaite into downright poetry. The satire stung, as was intended, 
and Phihps bought a rod and hung it up at a popular coffeehouse 
(Button’s) in order to carry out his threatened chastisement of 
Pope in publia The encounter was averted by Pope’s prudence. 
To keep up the ‘reciprocation of malevolence,’ Pope scoffed at 
Philips in The Dundad and elsewhere as one of Curll’s authors, 
‘a Pindaric writer in red stockings.’ Philips played his cards 
sufficiently well to extract some very fair Irish sinecures from the 
dominant whig party, but he did not live to ‘enjoy them.’ The 
poems of Philips which please best, says Johnson, are ‘those 
which from Pope or Pope’s adherents procured him the name of 
Namby-Pamby, the poems of short lines by which he paid his 
court to all ages and characters, from Walpole, the steerer of the 
realm, to Miss Pulteney in the nursery’ Heniy Carey, the 
author of SaPp in our AUy, mocked Philips under this name, and 
Swift called his pretty waxworks ‘little flams.’ But the machina- 
tions of Pope managed to raise a perfect storm of ridicule, which, 


^ Ho 3 22, 28, 30, and 32 
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in numberless parodies and broadsides, broke over the ‘new 
versification,’ as it was called. The line generally consists of three 
trochees, followed by an extra-stressed monosyllabic foot. Many 
critics have pionounced these sweetmeats delightful, though 
cloying, and, it must be granted, in spite of ridicule, that Philips 
had a genuine sensibility and a kindness for the elder music in 
English poetf) which is to his credit and which his age, for the 
most part, ignored. In 1723, he Wrought out A Oollf<;thn of Old 
including Rohm Hmd, Johnny Armstrong md the iamous 
Children m the. Woodf much belauded by Addison. The ballads 
are, in the main, bad versions derived from current broadsides ; 
but the collection, such as it was, was one of the earliest of its kind. 
His only play of any note. The Distressed Mother, was derived 
immediately from Hacine’s Andronmque. He died in Hanson 
sti'ect, London, on 18 June 1749. His poems, with a dedication 
to the duke of Newcastle, had been published in the year before 
his death. 

ITiomaa Parnell is, probably, now less remembered for his verse 
than because of the fact that his li!e was wntteii by Ooldsmith 
and .fohnson, and that from his joungor brother was descended 
Charles Btewart Pai nell Tlic son of a commonwealth’s man, who, 
at the restoration, left Congleton in Cheshire, where the fiiinily 
had been long cstablislied and, settling in Ireland, purchased an 
estate which, together with his land in Cheshiio, was afterwards 
owned by the poet, Thomas Parnell was bom at Dublin in 1679. 
In 1693, he was admitted at Trinity college, Dublin, where in 1790 
ho proceeded M.A., and was ordained deacon under an episcopal 
dispensation on the score of age. Swift’s firiend Ashe, bishop of 
Clt^her, named him archdeacon of that see in 1706, an appointment 
followed by his marriage to Anne, daughter of Thomas Minchin of 
Tipperaiy. Her death in 1711 seems to have uusteadied the young 
archdeacon's mind. Swift and Stella conceived a friendliness for 
the bereaved poet, who was taken to sup with Bolingbroko and vm 
introduced to the lord treasurer (Oxford). By this tim^ he had 
changed his political vesture, and, in April 1713, he wrote a Pom 
on Queen Anne’s Peace. About this time, he became an intimate 
of the Scriblerus club and of Pope, who designed him to be one 
of ‘the children of Homer.’ Swift whipped up his Irish friends 
to procure Parnell a prebend. In May 1716, archbishop King 
pteaented the poet with thp vicarage of Pinglass, worth over 
£100 a year. ^ Meanwhile, he had become inseparable from Pope 
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at Binfield and the Bath, and he retained his position in the* 
Scnblems circle to the last. He died suddenly at Chester (his 
end being hastened by habitual intemperance)^ on his way to 
Ireland in October 1718. His publications during his lifetime 
had been m penodicaJs , but he lejft many unprinted compositions, 
of which those which Pope thought best were selected by him 
and dedicated to the earl of Oxford, who wrote appreciatiTely 
of the Noetes he had spent ha the company of Pope, Swift, 
Parnell and the doctor. Johnson, in conversation, deplored that 
Goldsmith’s L^e of the poet was so thin, but he made his own 
sketch an opportunity for a most splendid eulogy of Goldsmith’s 
ease and versatility. Goldsmith wrote a feir epitaph, which was 
eclipsed by Johnson’s^ 

Goldsmith, Oollms and Blair show signs of having studied 
Parnell, whose own work, apart from the manifest impress of Pope 
and Swift, was influenced, it is thought, to some extent, by Milton. 
Apart from his contribution to Pope’s Homer, which took the 
form of a learned essay in the taste of the time on ‘The Life, 
Writings and Learnings of Homer,’ and a few imitative poems, 
Parnell did not write anythiilg of importance. Pope was glad of 
his aid at the time, but, after Parnell’s death, expressed a hope 
that his essay might be made ‘less defective.’ His poems, gene- 
rally in heroic measure, run smoothly The Flies, an Bdogm, 
has merit as a picture. An Elegy to cm old Beavty eiyoys an 
adventitious feme. After ridiculing the lady’s strenuous efforts at 
resisting the ravages of time, Parnell goes on to explain how the 
daughter Fanny has acqmred her mother’s old artifices, with 
interest • 

And all that’s madly wdd, or oddly gay 
We call it only pretty Fanny’s way. 

A Ntgh^mce on Death is an early example of a convention which 
reached its acme with Gray’s Elegy\ A Hymn to OonSmimmt 
is another feshionable exercise on the theme of Plantin, Desportes, 
Wotton and Pomfret, written in easy flowing octosyllabics. All 
these copies of verse — ^the last and most mentonous of which as 
a model,* and greatly admired during the age of Johnson, is The 
Hermit — were published posthumously in Poe/m on Be/verod 

Heame says he wae undoubtedly killed by the immoderate drinking of ‘mild 

ale ^ 

2 Qm sacerdos pariter et poefa, utrasque partes ita mplevitj ut neque sacerdoti 
suamtas poetae, nee poetae sacerdotts sanctitas, deesset 

^ Prompted by contrariness of his own or b^ Johnson’s dislike of Gray, Goldsmith 
used to say that he preferred Parnell’s Nightpuee greatly to the Elegy 
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' Ommomt issa«i by the poet’s Mend, corrector and patron 
Pope, m December 1721. The only separate volume issued 
previously by Parnell was his Homer’s Battle of the Progs ami 
Mice ydth the Remarhs of Zoihts (May 1717), satirising two 
objects of Pope’s aversion, Theobald and Dennia His scholar- 
ship had been of material service to Pope as translator, apart 
from his InU-oiluctory Essay on Homer (1715), which Pope, as 
usual, exalted in public and deplored in private. 

Anne, daughter of Sir William Kinghimll of Sidmonton, was bom 
in April 16(J1, iKJcame maid of honour to qnecn Mary of Modena 
and was a friend of Anne Killigrew, who had kindred tastes ; but, 
in 1684, she abandoned her court position and married colonel 
Heneage Finch, afterwards earl of Wmchilsca. In 1680, Awlelia 
(her name as authoress) settled at beautiful Bastwell and began 
to write verses for circulation among her friends, the Thynnes, 
Tuftons, Twysdens and other Kentish people of distinction. She 
died in Cleveland row ahd ■was buried at Eastwoll in August 
1720. She had adopted the practice of writing, 

Bpfmy’d by wilUwlr to try 
AtuitKt>Hi(‘iitH whSdi th« proHpomuM fly, 

and soon showed that she had an eje for ol)8cr\ing country scenes 
and that she loved them for their own sake. Slie liegan by trans- 
lations from French and Italian, and went on with blank verse 
dramas after the model of the virtuous and matchless Orinda; 
she wrote songs after Prior, pindaiics after Cowley and fables 
after La Fontaine. In 171.% she wa.s jicrauaded to publish a 
selection of her poems She left a large iiumlier of further 
poems in two manuscript voluiu£ri, one folio, the other octavo; 
tiiese were edited by Myra Heynolds in 19o;} and cannot foirly 
be said to have enhanced Lady Wmchilsea’s reputation, yll had 
hitherto mainly depended on the discovery by W'ordsworth that 
there were affinities with hk own predominant mood in a few of 
her poems of 171% esiiecially the sentimental and meditative 
soMloquy entitled A Moetumnl Reverie, an enundatiomof rural 
charms in which almost every other line begins with the word 
‘when,' while the last fifty verses conclude with the following 
two couplets: 

In each s NtgM let Me abroad remain, 

Til! Mornbg breaks, and All’s eonfn^d again; 

Oar Cares, oar Toiltvoar Clamoars are renew’d, 

Or Pleaemas, eeidom readh’d, agmn pursu’d. 
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A few other poems, such as au ode To the NigMmgdle, sustain 
the same kind of impression, which gained indefinitely from the 
twilight of Bastwell as well as from the rarity of Ardelia’s slim 
volume. Wordsworth’s discovery was taken up with enthusiasm by 
Matthew Arnold, Edmimd Gosse and others, and Lady Winchilsea 
was cited as a ra/ra ams, a woodlark among those town sparrows, 
the best accredited poets of the days of queen Anna To Pope, Gray 
and Prior, she had just seemed a felnale wit, with a stray predilection, 
and some genmne taste, for riming. The appearance of her poems 
in bulk eertainly strengthens the idea that her forte was m gay and 
complimentary verse of the occasional order, and that she ought to 
rank not as a nval of Dyer and OoUins, but as an imitator of Prior 
and a precursor of Gay, Cowper and Northcote. Her light verse, 
upon which she bestowed much pains, was based upon the miscel- 
lany poems of Dorset, Sedley and their queen Anne successors. 
Her verses To Mr F now Earl of W, written m 1689, m an 
886886 stanza, are among the best of their kind at that date. Her 
Fcmscomhe Ba/rn, with its jolly beggars* is a tolerable parody of 
the Miltonic (written a few years after The Splendid ShiMmg ) , 
but her ‘Pindancks,’ induing The Spleen, issued separately 
in a imscellany of 1701, as well as in the volume of 1713, are 
unbearable. The Spleen contains the lines 

ITow the joninulle o’ercomes the feeble bram. 

We faint beneath the Axomatick Pam. 

The adjective was borrowed from Dryden’s Anmm MtraMks , the 
phrase was appropriated by Pope m his Essay on Mam,, and the 
association of the odour of the jonquil with delicious pain by 
Shelley {Epipsyehidiori). Two of Lady Winchilsea's poems. The 
Sigh and To Mr Jervas (the famous portrait painter and translator 
of JDon Quixote), were printed in Steele’s Miscdlany (1714), her 
Ernes to Prior in Prior’s MisceHaneous Works, To Mr Pope in 
the early collected editions of Pope. 

A writer similar in calibre to Lady Winchilsea and, like .her, 
destmed to be raised too high by disproportioned praise, is John 
Pomfret, son of a vicar of Luton, whose studies were carried on at 
Bedford and at Queens’ college, Cambridge (where he graduated 
M A in 1688). His elegy upon the death of queen Mary was the 
prelude to his takmg orders and was soon rewarded by two con- 
siderable Bedfordshire rectories He was a good early example of 
the cultivated, poetizing, archaeologizipg, chess-playing divines of 
the eighteenth century. In 1699, he gave to the world his Poems 
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on 8eve!ir<d Occasions, the sale of which was stimulated next year 
when he issued anonymously The Choice A Poem written by a 
Person of Quality. The poem obtained adventitious fame At first, 
it was held to have been composed by a personage of distinction. 
Then, it was said to ha%e l>een modelled upon a study of Sir William 
Temple’s philosophic retirement among his peaches at Sheen. And 
the public wlus still more interested when it learned that the poet’s 
frankly expressed aspiration to 'have no wife ’ had displeased the 
bishop of London (Compton), to n horn he had lieen recommended for 
preferment As a matter of fact, he married and had a son, shortly 
liefore his death, at thirtj -fiv e, in 1702 T/tc Chom was no more and 
no less than a familiar exercise, adapted to the taste of the time, of 
the old Bonhmr de ce Monde theme, sung to death by the French 
poets, and liest knonn to us in the poems of Wotton and Samuel 
Rogers (‘Mine be a cot’). The vei-sification will strike no one to<lay as 
being (that which the theme demands) exceptionally neat , and the 
best modem anthologists ignore the poem. But, when the scheme for 
the Mves of tM PoeH was submitted by the Imoksenem to Johnson, 
the name of Pomfret (together luth tlirec others) was added by his 
advice, chieflj, it seems, on the grinind of Pomfret’s inenulicable 
Iiopularity (half a centurj later, Holiert Houthey is found solemnly 
asking ‘ VVhy is Pomftet’s “Choice” the moat jmpular jsiem in the 
language?’). Johnson said that probably no conijmsition In our 
language had been so often perused and that it was the fi»vourite 
of readers who, without vanity or (litieisni, seek only their own 
amusement That Pomfret pleaserl many, surely argued some merit. 
Now, however, he pleases few, or is quite forgotten. 

Thonuis Tickeil was liorn in 16Bd, at his father’s vicarage, 
Bridekirk, in Cumberland, and, in April 1701, entered Queen’s 
college, Oxford, of which he became a fellow in November 1700 — 
a poetaster preferred over better men, according to the ralcutless 
tory, Thomas Hearn©. In 1711, he acted as deputy professor at 
Oxford, where, according to the same authority, he delivered a ‘silly’ 
course on bucolics, in which what was good was taken from Bcaliger. 
TIckell, who was not ‘one of these scholars who wear away their 
lives in closets,’ found a stepping-stone into the outer world through 
tbe i^tronage of Addison. While still at Oxford, he had expressed 
his admiration of Addison {To Mr Addison on his Opera of 
Bommnd.) in extravagant tenns. On arriving in Londem, he 
nodade Addison’s acquaintance. Ttckeli an accomplished 
poethzer and man of letters, and a graceful, though not profound, 

f' 
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scholar, by no means the vain conceited coxcomb of Heame’s 
imagining. Addison was pleased with a homage that was worth 
accepting. In October 1712, Tickell published his JPoem to Jm 
ExceU&ncy the Lord Privy JSecd on the Project of Peace, and, 
though the piece supported the tory peace of Utrecht, Addison, 
in The Spectator^ spoke warmly of its ‘noble performance ’ Pope 
praised ite poetical images and fine painting — ^now undecipherable. 
Tickell repaid these compliments Mth compound interest Verses 
by him were prefixed to Addison’s Cato, and, as Addison rose, his 
admirer rose with him. Addison, as is well known, incurred Pope’s 
enmity maialy in Ya&proUgt^s behalf In October 1714, he asked 
to be excused readmg the first two books of Pope’s Iliad, on the 
ground that his interest in an English version of The Btad had 
been forestalled by Tickell, whose first book he had ‘corrected.’ 
(He consented, however, according to Pope, to read the second 
book.) In June 1715, Pope’s first volume and Tickell’s first book 
of The Ihad m English appeared almost simultaneously. Addison 
described Tickell’s version as the best ever done in any language*. 
Pope wrote bitterly of Cato’s ‘little senate’ at Button’s coffee- 
house, Meanwhile, Pope’s own hke senate unmasked their 
batteries. Parnell and Arbuthnot cnticised the scholarship, 
Jervas and Berkeley the verse, of Tickell’s translation. Pope 
himself, in his Art of SirJang i/n Poetry, cites illustrative pas- 
sages from Tickell’s version. Apart from this quarrel, the chief 
interest attaching to Tickell in literary history is in his character 
as satellite, executor and panegyrist of Addison, and as supplanter 
of Steele in Addison’s estimation. In 1717, upon his appointment 
as chief secretary in Ireland, Addison took TickeU with Mm. When 
he became secretary of state, he appointed Tickell under-secretary , 
and, shortly before his death, made him his hterary executor, in- 
structing him to collect Ms writings in a final and authentic edition. 
Tickell addressed Mmself to this most difficult and delicate task 
with so much loyalty and assiduity that, by 3 October 1721, the 
collective edition of Addison’s works was ready for the public, in 
four sumptuous quarto volumes. It was prefeced by an unpretend- 
ing notice, to which was appended the noble and pathetic elegy 
(characterised by Johnson as ‘sublime and elegant’) To the Ea/rl of 
Wa/njddi on the Death of Mr Addieon, wMch fiirmshes Tickell’s 

1 No 52S 

2 ‘Who, when two wits on nval themes contest, 

Approves them both, but likes the worst the best * 

Pope’s Bputle to Arhuthnot (Longleat Tersion), iSee Elwm and Oourthope’s edn , 
vol nx, p 637 
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sole but sufficient title-deed to the poetical estate. Of its thirty- 
two hues, the most familiar, though not entirely the best, are, 
perhaps, the folloiving 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul’s best part for ever to the gravel 
How silent did his old coinpanionR trea*l 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead 
lOirongh breathing statnes, then unheeded things. 

Through rows of aarnors, and through walks of kings! 

What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir. 

The duties by the lawii-rob’d prelate paid; 

And the last words, that dust to dust coineyed! 

Tickell did fair and, some think, ample justice to Steele in his 
references to him. There can, however, be little doubt that 
Steele had been distressed and grievously hurt by the rupture ; 
while the fact that Tickell should have taken his place in Addison's 
aiibctiona must have been inexiiressibly galling. His natural irrita- 
tion had, no doubt, been intensified by Addison apjiojnting Tickell 
under-secretary, and, still more, by his making Tickell his Hteiary 
executor, offices which Steele might, naturally, have exjiocteti, had 
all gone well, to fill himself. The omission of Tht‘ Dnnmmr from 
Addison’s works gave him the opening he desired. Btcele objected 
to Addison’s essays being separately printed, while some of their 
Joint work was ignored It seems certain that Addison contem- 
plated a collective edition of Ins writings, in which his own 
perwinal contributions could be identified. Steele’s ambition, 
wo must infer, was that he and his friend should go down to 
posterity together. This hojie was dmihed to the ground by 
the appointment, in his place, of Tickell as Addison’s literary 
e.xecutor. . 

■Kekell followed up the Irish career which Addison had opened 
for him. In May 1724, he was appointed secretary to the lord 
justices, and Oarteret testifies to the ability with which he pcrfomied 
the duties of his office. ‘ Wh xjutm m lot ’ though he was, he managed 
to conciliate Swift. He seems to have retained no ill-feeling 
against his detractors, and he died at peace at Bath on |jt Gtsorge’s 
<3%, 1740. Johnson described Ins poem TM Prospect of Peace, 
beginning ‘The Haughty Gaul in ten campaigns o’erthrown,’ as a 
poem to be approved rather than admired ; and this distinction 
applies to all his verses, more or less (with the exception of the 
el^ on Addison), including those in his favourite heroic measure, 
0% Qveen Qatolmis r^U^ing of the Lodgings of the Black Prince 
and Henry V cd Qnem's ^<Mege, The Boyal Progress, An 
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frcm a Lady in Engla/nd to a Genffmum in Amgnon (an antx- 
jacobite piece, which ran to a fifth edition), a Fragmmi of a Poem 
on Humting, Pa/rt of the Fourth Booh of Luecm, complimentary 
poems To Mr Addison and To Sir Godfrey Kvdler, two formal 
poems entitled Oxford, and Kensington Gardens, and The First 
Book of the Ihad. 

J ohnson denounced hun for confusing Grecian deitiefi and Gothic 
fairies, both species were regarded by the critic as contemptible 
even when apart, but, in conjunction, positively ridiculous. Outside 
the range of his correct pentameters, Tickell essayed a wooden 
ballad in eight and six, entitled Cohn a/nd Inusy, which was 
translated into Latin by Vincent Bourne, and pronounced by 
Gray and Goldsmith (himself an offender in this respect) to be 
one of the best ballads in English. Gray, at any rate, ought to 
have known better. TickeU had very few poetical notes at his 
command, and none of them were 'wood-notes wUd’ suitable to 
ballad or octosyllabic measure His elegy rings true, as a sincere 
commemoration of a notable literary Mendship. 


II 

Ihe^minor versifiers of the eighteenth century, among whom 
may be included some of the younger of Dryden’s contemporaries, 
cannot be said to erjoy, or to have eiyoyed for some generations, 
anything that approaches, even m the furthest degree, to what may 
be called popularity. From circumstances which, to avoid repeti- 
tion, will be more My noticed in pealing with the second group of 
them, they obtained a certain hold not merely on the standard 
‘collections,’ but on books of anthology with an educational 
purpose. This lasted far mto the nineteenth, and has not been 
entirely relaxed in the twentieth, century. They, and their some- 
what more mteresting successors, furnished mottos and q[uotations 
to at least three generations of prose writers greater than them- 
selves, and "even to the vague, floating treasury from which common 
speech borrows things that, when the actual authors are read for 
the first time, strike the reader if not with ‘a wild surprise’ at any 
rate with an amused one. Very few are those who, except for a 
special purpose, read many or any of these poets now; and fewer 
still those who derive much eiyoymeint from the readmg Yet 
they cannot be wholly neglected in such a work as this, though 
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it would be an exceedingly rash critic who entered upon the task 
of dealing with them unconscious of its difficulties and dangens. 
Even in the separation of the two groups, there must be something 
that may well seem arbitral y, and there is the further difficulty 
that, while the treatment accorded to a few — rather in the later 
gi*oup than in this, but hei e, perhaps, also, in some cases — ^may seem 
inadeipiate, 'objection may be taken in others to what may appear 
too like a mere catalogue with ticket-comments. But no possible 
anaugt'incMif could satisfy everybody and, in the present case, the 
adventure has been undertaken not lightly, and assibted at least by 
an old tauiiliarity with the subjects. 

We must, of course, begin with the group which, as has been 
said — though all its members lived into Pope’s time, and two of 
them weie specially singled out by him as patrons, and, in a 
way, patterns — represent, in actual historic relation, the younger 
contemporaries of Dryden*. First come the pair just refeired to, 
and known now ehiefl;^, if not wholly, by Pope’s own woids, 
‘ Oranvillc the polite j (leorge Granville, first baron Lansdowne] and 
knowing Walsh [William Walsh].’ With them may be grouped 
four others less known to even second-hand fame . Kichard Duke, 
George Htepney, Willi<ini King (1(56.3 — 1712) and Tliomas Yalden, 
who linger, numiray fashion, m the collections of British poets, 
while two of tliem enjoy certain adventitious aids to i>emonai 
remembrance. For Stepney, a notable diplomatist in Ms day, 
rcpieHcntcd Marlborough in the taking-over ot the principality of 
Mindelheim, and King is constantly confused with his twenty years 
younger namesake (1685—1763), the clever but venomous jacobite 
principal of St Mary hall 

Gmnville, Ijord Ijansdowne, does not quite deserve, even from 
a literary point of view, the n^lect which iias betaken him, and, 
to all who can appreciate the genealogy of poetry — a thing which 
has attractions far other than those affecting Dryasdust — is by no 
means negligible. In him, we have, perhaps, the last remnant, 
though only an imperfect one, of Caroline character, before wo come 
to the wholly, or almost wholly, ‘ Angustan ’ lyric. That stmnge 
fire which still buims, and occasionally even blazes, in Sedley and 
Eochester and Aphra Behn, only glimmers in bun; but it has not 
quite gone out. It was, p<^ibly, the presence of it, joined, as 
an acute reader aware of the circumstance may suspect, to the 
dkapprobation, which he not obscurely hint% of the later character 
of ‘Myra,’ wMch make, Johnson uiyust to Lansdowna This 

^ rekiioias with 0iraiivihe, $ 0 $ toL niit p# Sli# 
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grandson of Sir Bevil Granville, a descendant of the hero 
of the Azores, could not, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, have been distasteful to the censor. He ‘endeavoured 
to be true at once to the King [James II] and the Church,’ 
which exceedingly difficult task Johnson would himself certainly 
have essayed. He was the author of a sentence which has 
fre(juently expressed the wishes of good Englishmen before and 
since, ‘Everybody wishes well to the King' but they would be 
glad if his mimsters were hanged.’ He abstained from public life 
during the whole reign of WiUiam, but was an active tory member 
of parhament under Anne, became one of the two famous ‘panel’ 
of peers, and was sent to the Tower by the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, though afterwards, like others, he was, in a way, reconciled 
by the good maimers and good judgment of queen Caroline. But 
Johnson thought him ‘profane,’ which, perhaps, he was sometimes, 
and decided that his verses to ‘Myra ’ were ‘ commonly feeble and 
unaffectmg or forced and extravagant,’ while his other httle pieces 
were ‘seldom either sprightly or elegant,* either keen or weighty.’ 
They were ‘trifles written in idleness and published by vamty.’ 
These are neat antitheses, but,’if any one wiU look dispassionately 
at the song ‘ Love is by Fancy led about ’ or at ‘ Thoughtflil nights 
and restless waking,’ he will, with due historic allowance, hardly 
think the judgment just in the present case. Granville came at an 
unfortisnate time in the history of the evolution of poetic species. 
His wings had dwindled, and he could not quite fly , nor was he con- 
tent merely to walk gracefully. But his lyre has not forgotten that, 
in Joubert’s famous phrase, it ought to be a ‘winged instrument ’ 
Walsh was somewhat luckier for his inheritance of th^ older 
time was in the lighter vein, and, perhaps, the critical power 
attributed to him, both by Dryden and by Pope, told him what not 
to attempt, and not to attempt too much. His work in verse (to 
which Johnson is somewhat kinder than he is to Lansdowne’s) is 
very small, but there are several pieces in it which are not any- 
body’s work. His couplets are distmctly good, except Garth’s, 
they are, perhaps, the best between Dryden and Pope. The poem 
entitled Jecdomy, iu a rather elaborate stanza not ineffectively 
composed of a decasyllabic quatrain, an octosyllabic couplet and 
two ‘fourteeners,’ is far from contemptible. ‘Caelia, too late you 
would repent,’ in Caroline common measure, has kept much of 
the soar and swoop of that extraordinary example of anything 
‘ common ’ ; and, what is perhaps his b^t known and most praised 
thing , The De^avrmg Lover, deserves all the praise and much 
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wider knowledge. The quaintness of its expression and of its 
metre—a sort of regularised Skeltonic — ^is as crisp as it is quaint. 
And when it is remembered that TAe Antidote, which begins 
When I see the brigrht nymph who my heart does enthrall, 

was probably written as early as anything by Prior, and, perhaps, 
earlier still, it is difficult to be chary of applause. Walsh, a 
country squire, a county member and, for a time, a placeman at 
court— A man, too, who died in no very advanced middle age — can 
only have written for his amusement; but he might have amused 
himself very much worse. ' 

A single paragraph must suffice for the quartette whom we 
subjoin to these two. In Duke, Johnson found little to be praised, 
and, in searches made at different times, the present writer has 
found still leas. The bulk of his work is translation, in which, as 
elsewhere, he shows a certain ease. The absurd and, in fact, 
almost meaningless comipendation of Stepney, that his work ‘made 
grey authors blush’ — which Johnson quotes without .issigniug its 
author, but which he had pi inted clgewhcre in its original context — 
is the chief thing memorable about him. Yalden, as stout a tory as 
Lansdownc, and a suspect about the time of Atterbury’s fall, wrote 
Pindarics which are not the worst of that too generally bad kind, 
and fables which, though unequal, are sometimes quite light and 
good. Luckily for him, he did not, like Lansdowne, lay himself 
open to the charge of ‘profanity,’ and lAiisdowne’s censor has 
ipven him high and detailed praise for a Hymn to Darkness, 
apparently written in emulation of Cowley’s Hymn to lAgM. It 
is, fortunately, not in pmdarics; though its stanza — a decasyUable, 
two octosyllables and an alexaiMrino— is not very graceful But 
the present writer is quite unable to discover how and wliy 

Thou dost thy smiles iinpartmliy bestow, 

And knowest no difference here below; 

AS things appear the same by thee; 

Though Light distinction makes, thon giVst e^naUty 

is ‘exquisitely beautiful' The last of the four, Dr WiUmm King, 
though a rambling and unequal writer, is, perhaps, the m<^t readable 
He wrote, in mixed verse and prose. The Art of Cookery, which is 
quite inter^ting ; one piece of his Orphms and Bmtydkse, Wgiuning 

A roasted ant that’s nicely done, 

is fisoniliar to all who were brought up on the old-feshioned 
S^peadc&rs and Bmders', hdmour and goodhumour abound in his 
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work, he conld turn httle songs with a great deal of neatness, 
and he contrives almost everywhere neither to offend nor to bore. 

A second, and very much larger, division, which may, indeed, 
perhaps with some sub-groupings, be made to include all the rest 
of the poets to be dealt with in this section, consists of those verse- 
writers who, though older than Pope, did not, for the most part, 
publish poetry before the close of the seventeenth century, and who 
represent the direct influence of Dryden, felt and exercised in 
parallel jpaeasure with that felt by Pope himself, so that, in their 
most characteristic work, they are of the queen Anne, or of the 
earliest Georgian, division. These, for the most part, though they 
may sometimes write pindarics, gravitate towards the couplet, and 
occasionally towards blank verse , confine themselves, though they 
do not abstain from lyric, to a few rather conventional forms of it; 
and, when they are not attempting large, and generally ill-selected, 
themes, approach very nearly to that ‘paper of verses ’ which had 
been contemptuously described in the ■generation before them. 
Not a few of the later born of them, as well as many of those who 
will be noticed in a subsequentr chapter^, make their appearance, if 
not their first or only appearance, m that remarkable collection of 
Dodsley, to which, accordmgly, we must devote some direct atten- 
tion as a whole. Some, such as Watts, have an abiding memory 
for parts of their work, while the rest is absolutely forgotten. 
Some, like Garth, have a place in the formal history of poetry 
which ought to preserve them long after their theme has lost 
whatever mterest it may once have possessed. Others, like Black- 
more, live in those ‘singing flames’ of satire which at least ensure 
an uncomfortable immortahty. ^With the three just named, we 
may begin. 

The batch of writers previously reviewed, more or less, deserve 
the politely contemptuous French epithet ‘canary’ ; they seldom 
attempted major themes, and, when they did, still more seldom 
attacked them with the ‘horse, foot and artillery’ of the long 
poem. With the trio just mentioned, the case is altered. The 
individuaTscale of Watts’s pieces is, indeed, generally small , but 
their tone is always serious Garth’s best known, or smgly known, 
work is, in desi^, burlesque ; but the scale is considerable and Gie 
plan involves stretches of treatment which are not burlesque at 
alL Whatever may be said about Blackmore, two charges could 
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' never be brought against him that the manner of his versifications 
was frivolous or that their bulk was insignificant. 

Sir Richard Blackmore, though his exact birth year does not 
seem to be known, took his M.A. degree at Oxford in 1676, and, 
therefore — at the very eailiest age of matriculation likely, even at 
that time — must have been bom nearer 1650 than 1660 , so that he 
may have been ten years older than Sir Samuel Garth, who was 
bom in 1661, and can hardly have been much less than twenty the 
senior of Isaac Watts, the date of whose birth was 1674. But the 
order of their poetical merit must, on almost any conceivable 
system of criticism, be reversed. 

Very few people, it may be suspected, are nowadays in a 
position to give oifhand any opinion based on knowledge of 
Watts’s actual quality as a poet. ‘Watts’s Hymns’ (as Divine 
JSotige for Gkddrm and Moral Songs are commonly, but in- 
correctly, called) early excluded his other work from notice, in 
accordance with the curious doom which literary reputations 
ofren have to undergo . find, while they themselves are probably 
little known now, theii old familiarity has left behind it a sort of 
good humoureil contempt to rest 611 the sluggard, and the little 
busy bee and the everlastingly misquoted ‘ Let dogs delight.’ 

But^ though theie are some very pretty things among those 
faded immortdles, and though Watts’s quite exceptional command 
of flexible and original metro is often shown in them, they are by 
no means the only or the chief poetical documents of his pro- 
ductivity. Whether against them, as against nearly all Watte’s 
work, Johnson’s wellknown objection to sacred poetry wUl lie, must 
be loft to individual opinion. It might, perhaps, lie argued, without 
much danger of refutation, that tjie paucity of successes ought to 
be set against the extmvHgant multitude of attempts by quite un- 
qualified hands, and that the existence of any successes at all — 
lordly to be denied ha the face of a chain of verse from Dies Irm 
to not a few of Christina Eo^etti’s pieces — ^bars too sweeping a 
condemnation. Undoubtedly, the bulk, if not the whole body, of 
Watts’s Horae Lyrime cornea under the censure, whether it be 
Just or unjust Too much of this collection is in the perilous form 
of ‘ Pindaric,’ and too much of this, again, succumbs to the special 
dangers of taigidity and fti^dity which beset that form. For strictly 
impertinent and hopele^ly ^proportionate bombast, Watts’s 
Bkgp on Mr Thomas Gouge, which Southey has justly ridiculed, 
is hardly outstripped by anything in the English language. Yet, 
even here, amid the bomb^t and the bath<%, occur phrases, and 
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even passages, which, by themselves, dissociated from their 
subject, are unquestionable poetry. 

Elsewhere, the faults are less and the merits more continuous. 
The sapphics ‘When the fierce north wind with his airy forces,’ 
like nearly all English attempte at the metre before the last half 
century, balance and pivot the rhythm wrongly; but tiiere is, at 
least, something grandiose about them, and, like Watts’s other 
things, they show a healthy reaction against the chiUing uniformity 
of the couplet. Watts was one of the earliest to try blank verse; 
and few will think his ‘ essays without rhyme,’ as he himself called 
them, an item on the wrong side of his account. He was sometimes 
very happy in the dangerous ‘short measure’ — ^the old ‘poulters’ 
measure ’ split into four; and, in whatever form he writes, we shall 
not accompany him far without (though, perhaps, in a rather different 
sense) agreeing with Johnson himself that ‘his ear was well tuned 
and his diction elegant and copious ’ Inferior as he may be to 
Colhns\ he shows the same combat of tipie and man wMe the 
time IS even more against him. And one cannot help speculating 
on what he might have done if l^is flormt had coincided, not with 
the junction of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries but with 
that of the eighteenth and nineteenth. 

There need be no such speculation in considering the cheerful, 
craftsmanhke and, on its own schemes, almost fully adequate, 
verse oT Glarth — during the whole of his life, it would seem, a 
‘prosperous gentleman,’ in the full meaning of both adjective and 
noun, though, perhaps, a little unlucky after his death. For Pope’s 
wellknown compliment of his being ‘the best good Christian 
without knowing it ’ shows the risk of having an epigrammatist for 
a Mend. Has few minor pieces, CUmenumt, a poem of a place in 
the Goop&r's HiU style, some prologues, epilogues, dedications, 
Eat-cat glass-pieces, and so forth, are well enough, but unimportant. 
The Di^ma/ry, (Orth’s nMgnvm opus (or opusc/ulvm menus') 
obtains for him the description above awarded to his muse. It is 
a burlesque, not so much in the manner of MacjlecTenoe (to which 
Garth could^ot rise) as in the manner of Boileau’s Lutrin; and its 
subject is a quarrel between members of the college of physicians 
about the supply of medicines to a dispensary established some years 
before The poem was very popular, and was frequently reprinted 
during the author’s life, always in a revised and enlarged form , the 
alterations, as is not always the case, being, almost invariably, im- 
provements Like all pieces of the kind, requires, perhaps, on the 

1 See vol X, chap vn, post 
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part of posterity, a ratiier trying effort to understand its peraonal and 
temporal allusions, situations and parocdes. But, even as supply- 
ing a sidelight on the ways of so exceptionally interesting a time as 
that of WiUiara III and Anne may surely be called, it is valuable. 
To the student of B>iglish literature and English poetry, however, 
it has a &r more cogent appeal It represents, as a sort of practical 
Ars PoeticdoT object lefflon, the stage between Dryden and Pope, 
aiid, without exa^eration, may be said to be the ffrat draft — and 
not a very rough first draft — of the couplet versification and the 
poetic diction which were to dominate the whole eighteenth 
century. There was nothing in Garth even distantly approaching 
the genius of Dryden or the genius of Pope ; but he had learnt from 
Diyden all that Dryden could teach to a younger contemporary of 
more than ordinary talent, and he anticipated Pope in most things 
that did not require Pope’s special gifts. The smooth running 
couplets with a clinching stamp at the close; the weU marked 
pause in the centre of, each line; the balanced epithets in the 
respective halves, sometimes achieving epigram, but too frequently 
tempting to ‘ pad ’ — all these things appear. And, in some passages, 
such JUS Horoscope’s flight to Tenenffe and the descent of Hygeia 
to the shades, the method is shown almost within reach of its best, 
though its defects, too, aheady appear 

There is, thus, no need of the courage or the callousness of a 
‘Swiss of Heaven’ in making out a case for Watts or foif Garth; 
but what shall be said of Blackmore* The present writer has read 
a great deal of Blaekmoie at different times, has recently re-read 
some and believes that his knowledge, if not exhaustive, is, at least, 
adequate. So far as it goes (and it extends even to Elim, in partX 
it certainly does not supiiort Johnson’s contention that Blackmore 
has been expose to worae treatment than he deserved ; nor does it 
— and, on this h^id, it is pretty complete — enable him to accept the 
other dictum that Crmtmi, if the poet had written nothing els^ 
would have transmitted him to posterity among the firat favourites 
of the English muse. Dismiss (most readers will not have much 
difficulty in doing so) all thoughts of Arthur (‘Prince' and ‘King’), 
Elim, Alfred and the rest; allow nothing on the score that Black- 
more's diploma-piece, which the respectable Mr Molyneux and the 
groat Mr Locke esteemed highly, conrists of verses like 

He ei^cead the airy ocean witfaont ehores 

Where Mrds are wafted hy tfarir feathered oars; 

let Creation^ which is easily accessible, count alon^ with no bia% 
for or agvn^ it, ftom the fact that the prate of Addison and 
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Johnson, if not those of Molyneux and Locke, were evidently * 
secured by its decent orthodoxy — and in this work will be noticed 
an absence of the positive absurdities with which Blackmore’s other 
poems abound , so that it will seem as if there were some foundation 
for the curious story that Blackmore submitted the piece to a club 
of wits, surely more complacent and more patient than wits usually 
are, who corrected it almost line by line. It displays some ai^- 
mentative power • and the verse*is not entirely devoid of vigour. 
But the whole is aflat expanse of bare didactic, while its constant 
attempt, to cope directly with Lucretius adds exasperation to the 
disappointed expectance of something even distantly approaching 
the fur<yr mrdvm of the enemy. The conclusion is that one must 
alter Johnson’s final verdict slightly. He says that ‘whoever judges 
of this by any other of Blackmore’s performances will do it injury.’ 
We should say that, in order to enjoy or endure Creation, at least 
one, and, if possible, more, of Blackmore’s other performances 
ought to have been mastered He reader would then, at least, 
feel how much worse Creation might h'ave been 

Among the remaining vers’e-writers, a convenient sub-section 
may be formed of those who belong more particularly to what 
may be called the Spectator division — ^not that they vvere in all 
cases contributors to that periodical, though some were — ^the two 
Philipses, Edmund (or ‘Rag’) Smith, William Broome, Elyah 
Fenton, John Hughes and Laurence Eusden\ All these were in, 
more or less, close connection with Addison, or Pope, or both ; while, 
to them, we may add, though they were outliers in this respect, 
Joseph Trapp, who was bom nearly as for back in the seventeenth 
century as Addison, and much .earlier than Pope, outlived even 
the latter, and nearly reached the middle of the eighteenth, 
together with Henry Brooke, author of The Fool of Quality, who 
was a poet before he was a novelist, and David Mallet, who, 
to one doubtful, adds another certain, claim for something more 
than catalogue rank. It is in this group that we reach what 
we may call full eighteenth century character, with little or nothing 
of ‘the l^t age’ in them. Yet it is most noticeable, and to be 
missed only at the risk of missing, with it, the continuity of English 
verse, that, in them, we find two notes of the future which, in some 
degree, recall that last age itself. John Philips, long before 
Thomson, and with hardly any predecessors except Roscommon, 
reintroduced blank verse, the very Trojan horse of the citadel 
1 As to Txekell see 170 — 3 
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of the couplet. Ambrose Philips, ‘Namby-Pamby’ — the poet of 
society verse far below Prior, of pastorals pastoralised to the most 
artifidal-trmal extent possible, of pale translations and second- 
hand things in various rococo styles— -introduces a second fatoMs 
mouMim,, a machine more fatal than the former, in the shape of 
the three volumes of BaMads published in 1723*. And Mallet, in 
WiUiam and Margaret, gives the first remarkable and influential 
example of that Imilad iHtstkhe which has been disdained or 
abu8<^ for a century past, but which, perhaps, was very much 
more eSective as a shoc-hom to draw on the romantic revkal than, 
to that age, would have been the genuine antiquities themselvea 
John Philips, almost exactly a contemporary of Ambrose so 
far as birth went, was an Oxford man of the Christ Church 
set noteworthy at the junction of the centuries, and a tory; 
while Ambrose was of St John’s college, Cambridge, and a whig. 
Although there do^ not seem to have been any personal enmity 
between John Philips and Addison — ^indeed they had a common 
intimacy through ‘Bag’ Smith, and Addison praised The 8pkndid 
Shitting highly — Philips, rather unluckily for himself, was chosen 
to be pitted against Addison in celebrating Blenheim. The 
burlesque of Milton in The Splendid Shilhng is good humoured, 
not in the least offensive, .unnsing and by no means critically 
unjust ; while the credit of the serious blank verse of Cyder (for 
John Philips was the first wellknown writer after Milton t<f make 
this metre his chief vehicle) need not depend on the certificate 
received by Johnson from ‘ the great gardener and botanist’ Miller, 
to the effect that there was more truth in it than in many prose 
treatises on the same subject. Blenhcm is that most terrible of 
flailures, an iincouscious burlesqup. But it must be remembered, 
in Philips's excuse, first, that Milton’s description of the hatte 
In Heaven is not exactly the finest art of Paradise Lost and, 
secondly, that ‘ Bag ’ Smith’s regret at its not having been written in 
Latin means more than it directly conveys. Undoubtedly, Philips 
thought the poem more in the way of a pnse composition In a 
learnt language than as anything original and vernacular ; and, 
had he written it thus, it would probably, to retort and enlarge 
Macaulay's sneering comparison, have been quite as good as m<wt 
of Silius ItaHcus, and perhaps not so very much worse than puts 
of Lueaa As it i^ the other two poems set men on the recovery 
of one of the greatest instruments of English versification ; and, if 
he was the author of the ‘Bacchanalian song’ printed with them, 
^ igs Ambrose FMtpSy see mte^ pp, X65--6. 
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he gave some hints to the latest, and almost the best, of our* 
practitioners in that cheerful kind — ^Thomas Love Peacock. 

Why Pope, in commiserating his own ‘ten whole years’ of 
collaborative translation, should have been more unkind to William 
Broome than to Elijah Fenton, when both were his collaborators, 
has not, I believe, been discovered * for jealousy of superior scholar- 
ship, the commonly imputed cause, would have apjdied to botL 
Possibly there is no other reason than that one presents a convenient, 
the other a very unlikely, rime. There is, indeed, said to have been 
a contrast in temper — ^Broome being rough, m that respect, and 
Fenton easy-going. But, what might hardly have been expected, 
even had both been of amiable dispositions, the pair of lieutenants 
were perfectly good finends. It is curious that both of them 
attempted blank verse translations of Homer, though the only 
permanent &une that either was to achieve was as coadjutors in 
Pope’s couplet-manufeictory, and as ‘hands’ so ‘skilled’ that, 
from the first, it was difficult to isolate the work of any of the 
three by mere reading. Except for this connection with Pope and 
for this early demonstration of the fetal facility of, at least, part 
of his method, neither deserves much notice here Both ‘pindar- 
ised’; both, in their lighter moods, tried the licensed levities of 
octosyllabic tale and of lyric, more or less prim or arcL Both, 
but especially Broome, exhibit, in their blank verse, that fetal 
tenddbcy to stiff and stopped central pauses which was to reach 
its height in Glover. Johnson perceived, though admittmg that 
he could not define, a peculiarity in Fenton’s versification , but 
the present writer, though somewhat to this manner used, has 
neither discovered the secret — ^nor, indeed, the feet. 

Edmund or ‘Rag’ Smith and John Hughes were both friends 
of Addison. The first, whose JPhaedra <md Hi/ppoUtm bears about 
the same relation to PhMre as Phihps’s Ihstressed Mother 6.oeB\iO 
And^omaque, was a typical example of the ne’er-do-well scholar. 
His work has smuggled itself into The British Poets, but the 
assistance of his friends and the long suffering of his college could 
not profit him, and his loose living carried him off before he 
experienced actual want He must have had real humour — his 
Latin analysis of Pocock is one of the best things of the kind ; 
and Addison’s reply to his objection ‘What am I to do with Lord 
Sunderland?’ (Smith bemg asked to write a whig History of the 
Be/oohMon) ‘When were you drunk last, Rag*’ is smgularly defective 
in moral logic. The absurd panegyric of Oldisworth (in his memoir 
of Smith), cited by Johnson, ought not to be reckoned against wits 
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which everyone seems to have acknowledged. But he has left us 
hardly any nmterial for deciding whether he conld have been a 
poet had he chosen. John Hughes put in more documents. That 
he edited, and showed some, though no complete, appreciation of 
Spenser, does not bring him within our range, but near it It is 
noteworthy that Addison actually thought of him as a collaborator in 
Cato , and his own selection of the subject of las Siege of Damascus 
from BO unusual a quarter as the early history of Islam argu® 
a really poetiml tasted Kor is it absolutely necessary to accept 
Swift’s decision that Hughes was ‘among the mecliocrists’ and 
Pope’s that ho ‘ wanted genius.’ They were not altogether in the 
wrong ; but this chapter is a chapter of ‘ mediocrists,’ and there 
are things in Hughes’s verse which neither Pope nor Swift ma 
very well qualified to recognise. The ‘contents ’ of it would read 
not unlike those of Broome’s and Fenton’s; but the quality is 
sometimes superior. He seems to have been a special admirer 
and follower of Dryden’s lyrical work, which he was even unwise 
enough sometimes to refashion, and he has succeeded in catching 
something, if not much, of that touch of the older magic which 
Dryden’s lyre could give forth. 

The mcmbenj of a trio also named above, if not exactly great 
in themselves, belong to gentes patiUo tmjores hi poetry. Joseph 
Trapp was not only the first professor of poetry at Oxford, and, 
thus, possibly, the first professor of English literature in England, 
as well as the author of discourse on the subject which have solid 
critical merit; but he was a practical craftsman, if not exactly 
an artist in verses, and the author of one member of a most 
&mous pair of epigrams; concerning which it is, perhaps, not 
improper to remark that, as he was actually incorporated at 
Oamfaddge, mere inter-university jealousy could have nothing to 
do with the matter. The eccentric author of The Foal qf Qmlity, 
Henry Brooke, was a poet long before he published that strange 
(impound of genius and dulness. There were full thirty years 
between it and Univerml Beantg— Ms longest and best known, 
though by no means his earliest or his best, work, in verse. This 
philosophical poem is of a kind of which More and his group had 
set the fashion in the seventeenth century, and which was taken up 
in its own modes by the eighteenth. It hsus only to be comj^sred 
with Blackmore’s much more belauded Creatim-~ix> which, in 
subject, it is partly akin — in order to see the immense improvement 

^ JtS to Hoghes’s dramfttio work, of* voL mh p 3104* 

<r 
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of form which Pope, who is said to hare actually bestowed on 
it some revision, had brought about, as well as the fine talents 
of the younger writer. It is more scientific than theological, 
though by no means atheistic or even deistic Indeed, Brooke, 
in his latter days, was reputed a ‘methodist^’ An attempt to 
translate Tasso, also in couplet, is but ineffectual, and a condensation 
of Chaucer’s Mom of La/nds Tcde sinks for below the'comparatire 
inadequacy of Dryden in such tKrngs, while it has nothing of his 
positive excellence. Brooke also wrote Fables, in which he ex- 
hibits a ’fair knack at using the easy octosyllables in whose undress 
the century at large took refuge from the panoply of the heroic. 
A very curious piece called Conrade, purporting to be an ancient 
Irish legend, can hardly be without obligations to Macpherson — 
unless, indeed, it is the other way. But Brooke has confined 
himself, so far as form goes, to constantly redundant heroic lines. 
And the songs interspersed in his play are more than feirly suc- 
cessful when they are light, and not always a feilure when they are 
serious Over all his work — averse and prose — ^there is, indeed, a 
cunous atmosphere of frittered and wasted talent, sometimes 
approaching gemua But, in his later days, he was, at least par- 
tially, insane and whether he had been wholly sane at any time 
may, perhaps, be doubted. 

On the other hand, though very harsh things have been said of 
Davi3*Malloch, who, for prudential reasons, changed his name to 
Mallet, just as his frither, a Macgregor, had already changed his to 
Malloch during the outlawry of the clan, there never has been 
the slightest doubt about his sanity. The transactions of his life 
which made him most notorious, his reception of Sarah duchess of 
Marlborou^’s legacy for wnting the life of her husband, and his 
neglect to perform the duty imposed ; his still more famous accept- 
ance of hire from Bohngbroke to libel Pope after his death ; and 
his much more defensible share in the attack on Byng — ^these do 
not concern us here. But, to say, as Johnson says, that ‘there is 
no species of composition in which he was eminent’ is merely to 
exclude, Johnson doubtless did, the one species in which he was 
very eminent indeed. Wilhcm cmd Margaret, written as early as 
1723 is, of course, to some extent, a pastiche of older ballads and 
of snatches of Elizabethan song. But the older ballads themselves 
were always, more or less, pastiches of each other. And, if the 
piece had some creditors, it had many more debtors j nor does any 
single copy of verses deserve so npich credit for setting the 

^ As to his relation to the mystical movement see chap 
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eighteenth centnry baek on the road of true romantic poetry by 
an easy path, suited to its own tastes and powers. As to iSiuh, 
Britannia, modem criticism has usually been inclined to assign 
it rather to Thomson than to Mallet, though the two undoubtedly 
collaborated in the play wherein it appeared. But, to tell the 
truth, the inent of the piece lies rathei in the music and the 
sentiment than in the poetry. Mallet’s more ambitious poems 
Am!f}iti)r ami Theodora, The Excursion, etc. are of little value ; 
but the song gift of William and Margaret reappears in The 
Birks of Bndenmg (better known as Invermag). Edann and 
Emma, once as well known sis either and, perhaps, also possessing 
some schoolmaster virtue, is vastly inferior to WiUkm and 
Margaret. 

Ifefore turning to the mmierus numeri — ^the tail of the list of 
these things seldom rich or rare, but, somehow, ambered in literary 
history — we must deal with one who, at some times, and to not a 
few persons, would have seemed worthy of a much more dignified 
place in the story. But, to the present writer, Kichard Savage is 
as mediocre a mediocrist as Swift could possibly have found among 
his own contemponinea The famous romance of his birth and 
maltreatment seems to be now almost unanimously disbelieved 
by historical critics and, though his memory must always retain 
the great and inalienable pnvilege of Johnson’s friendship, and of 
tlie Life which that friendship piompted, these can add libthing 
to his individual and intrinsic literary valua On the other hand, 
neither is it affected by the circumstance that, a|»rt from 
Johnson’s testimony to his friend, and even from some dropped 
hints in that testimony, we should be apt to think him an 
imixistor, a libeller and something of a ruffian. We have only 
to do with the works ; and, when we turn to them, what do we 
find? The Wamderer may not be the worst of the descriptive 
didactic verse-tractates of ite century ; but, to the usual enquiry 
whether, as poems, they have any particular reason for existence, 
and the usual answer in the negative, there has to be added, in 
this ease, the discovery that it has really no plan at all, and (the 
words are Johnson’s own, and the sentiment is not denied by him) is 
a ‘ heap of shining materials thrown together by accident’ But we 
must ask, furiher, ‘Do the materials really shine?’ and, if so, ‘with 
what sort of lustre ? ’ The answer, one fears, must be, ‘With that of 
tinsel at best’ The Bastard has a false air of pathos and indig- 
nation which will not suryive careful riMuJing. Neither pa^ion 
nor poetry, ^but merely rhetoric, supplies the phrasing ; and, long 
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before you reach the end of the poem, you have been prepared to 
find it turn into a begging letter to queen Caroline. The Volunteer 
Laureat odes to the same royal personage are fully exposed to the 
stock satire on the regularly commissioned utterances of that kind 
of muse, and the lesser pieces are quite insignificant One famous 
line of The Bastard 

Ho tenth transnutter of a foolish face 

• 

is not uncommonly attributed to Pope ; and, perhaps, ignorance 
has here hit upon the truth, for Pope was very good to Savage. 
But it might well be a ‘windfeU of the Muses’ to anyone who, 
with his wits about him — and Savage certainly had his— had read 
either Pope himself, or, better stiU, Dryden. 

We must now, with more excuse than the rash Frenchman in 
Henry F, ‘ to the throng.’ Stephen Duck, queen Carohne’s laureate 
en litre, and, as such, a special object not merely of Savage’s jealousy 
but of Pope’s, was a ' siUy shepherd,’ who, m his own life, showed 
forth a truer and a sadder moral than is to be found m all the fiibles 
and pastorals which have dealt with his kmd There was no more 
harm in Duck himself than there was good in the verses because 
of which they took him from the Wiltshire downs and made him a 
shepherd of souls But he knew, if others did not^ that he was in 
the "vC^ong place, and committed suicide when barely fifty. Eds 
poems were dead before him , and nobody has ever attempted to 
revive them Aaron Hill — ^a busy poetaster, playwright^ and pro- 
jector, whose work received hospitality from Anderson though not 
from Chalmers, who was a friend, and, so far as his means allowed, 
a patron to many poets of his tim§, and, coming in for Pope’s satire, 
‘took it fighting’ and maintained an honourable reputation — ^was 
far above Duck but never got much beyond friir sprighthness It is 
difl5.cult to pardon him when one finds him, ‘on a hint' as he coolly 
says, ‘from Sir Henry Wotton,’ helping himself to almost every word 
and to whole lines of ‘You meaner beauties of the mght’ but 
mixing and watering them with his own feeble verbiage till there 
results one of the veriest smudges of paraphrase to be met with 
anywhere. And his pmdarics have all the turgidity and all the 
frigidity of that luckless and misused form. But he is sometimes 
not undeserving of the compliment which Pope tacked to his 
sarcasm, and, if not quite a swan, is not wholly a goose, of Thamm 
In sprightliness itself. Hill nowhere approaches the justly famed 

1 As to his dramatic labours, see vol x, chap iv, •post 
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Pipe Tcbaceo of Isaac Hawkins Browne, a series of parodies 
which is one of the pleasantest items of Poddey and which 
deserve a rery respectable place among the many imitations 
of it which have appeared. David Lews, who published two 
collections of poems by various hands many years before Podsky 
itself, is, at least probably, responsible for the charming piece 
Jfy Wmifmia, which apiiears there as well as m Percy’s Bdiqim, 
and has no other known author. To the names of Laureni® 
Eusden, once poet laureate, Hildebrand Jacob and others it is 
didicult to attach the mention of any diploma-piccc : but -Anthony 
Hammond and his sou James show, by comparison with their 
ancestor William ^ in the seventeenth century, that poetry, or at 
least verse-making, does run in families. Johnson was severe on 
James; but his amorousness will, perhaps, stand proof as well 
as Yalden’s sublimity. 

Two writers who, in the busy part of their lives, were nearly 
contemporary, who belong, one by attraction and the other by 
repulsion, to the circle of Pope, were active practitioners of verse 
as translators and otherwise, but, perhaps, derive their chief 
importance from connection with the criticism of poetry rather 
than with its production. Leonard Welsted, a Westminster and 
Cambridge man, wrote a good deal of verse and, indeed, hardly 
deserved, though he had provoked it, his place in the in/erm of 
The Dvmcmd, even aa a versifier. But his translation of Ldhginus 
does not show any mark of dulness, while the original remarks 
connected with it show that, if ho could not exactly produce 
poetry, he could appreciate it in Spenser and Shakespeare to a 
degree not common in his day. Christopher Pitt, who was of 
Winchester and Oxford, and whowcould be intimate with Dodington 
and yet mt lose some fevour with Pope, throws a longer and 
larger shadow in this skiagraphy. His translation of Vergil, in a 
measure ousted Ihtyden’s in the fhvour of the eightemrth cmitury; 
though, to the possibly more impartial judgment of a pofirterity 
almost equally remote from either, it has not much, if anything, 
more of Vergil and a good deal less of poetry. His mlscell^eons 
pomns — ^which include many mfaior translations, one of the abso- 
lutely un-Spenserian imitations of the time, address^ to Youeg, 
Spence, Dodington and others, and some trifles — teqvam no com- 
ment. Bat his other chief translation, earlier in date than The 
.Mmd, that of Vida’s Art of Pod/ry, is one of thos» thiigs which, 
whatever their comparative merit and value as to kind, have a 

* Bm mti^ vol vxi, pp- 8B, 88. 
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very high position in the Mnd to which they belong. Vida himself 
is open to plentiftil censura But, earlier than anyone else and in 
Latm verse of remarkable ease and finish, he had put the very 
theory of poetry which was held for much more than two centuries 
after his death in almost every country of Europe. And Pitt, 
holding that view still, and helped in testifying to it by the 
methodic achievements of Dryden and Pope, besid^ being pos- 
sessed, too, of adequate scholarship and a competent ftculfy of 
verse, produced that rarest of things — a verse translation which 
really i^presents the originaL For once, the translator is no 
traitor the substance and the manner of his author are repro- 
duced with extraordinary felicity. No real student of the history 
and criticism of poetry should &il to read Vida: and if (most 
unfortunately) he cannot read him in his own words and lines, he 
will lose very little of him in those of Pitt. 

The imitation of Spenser which has just been glanced at, and 
which, despite some recent attempts to contest the feet, was 
certainly a very important feature in the history of eighteenth 
century poetry, is, perhaps, not the only thmg that need keep 
alive the memory of Gilbert West (to be distinguished from 
Richard West, the fiiend of Gray). He would otherwise be ‘only 
an excellent person,’ as, indeed, he seems also to have been. In 
his translations from Pmdar and others, it is impossible to take 
any mterest, and his occasional poems are very few and very 
shght. But his Spenserian pcbstiGh^, The Abuse of TrmMmg 
and Education, are not mere sketches or mere parodies, and 
deserve a little study. Johnson who, more than once, protested 
against the practice of which West seems to have furnished some of 
the earhest examples, yet allowed them to be successful as regards 
‘the metre, the language and the fiction’, but a single line, 
taken at random. 

And all the arts that cultivate the mind 

will, perhaps, induce readers to doubt the critic’s praise as much 
as his blame West, it is true, is not always so utterly un- 
Spenserian as this , but his choice of subjects is, in itself, fatal, 
and his intention is generally defeated by his execution itself 

The verses of James Bramston, some of which are to be found 
in Dodsky, are Mr specimens of the easiest eighteenth century 
‘ verse of society ’ ; but the honour of bringing up the rear in this 
procession of individuals must be resqped for one who, mere hack 
of letters as he was, and little as is positively knoun about Mm, 
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accumulates an unusual assemblage of interesting details round 
his personality and his work. Reputed son of the great marquis 
of Halifax, ancestor, it seems, of Edmxmd Kean ; creator, in the 
farce-burteque of Chrononhotonthologos, of many quaint names 
and some actual lines of verse which have stuck in literary 
memory , inventor of Ambrose Philips’s nickname, and of a rare 
set of skittish verses attached to it; musician, playwright and (it 
woiihi seem, almost as much in 'gaiety of heart as on any other 
occasion in his life) suicide — Henry Carey will live for ever, if not 
in any of the above capacities, as author of the delightful words, 
and the almost more delightful music, of Sally in Our Alley, 

More than one or two of these poets and vereiflere, as 
well a« several to be mentioned later, and some who mast 
be merely catalogued or left altogether to silence, owed, if not 
(as in some cases thej did) actual Brst publication, at any rate 
notoriety and even popularity, to a member of the maligned 
order of ‘booksellers’— ^Robert Dodsley, footman, verso-writer, 
playwright and publisher. Nearly all testimonies to ‘the good 
naturod author of The Mme in Limry’ (as Thackeray calls 
him, in one of those invented touches which have almost the 
value of historical anecdotes) arc favourable ; and, if not a man 
of remarkable taste himself, he must have had a faculty very 
close thereto, that of catching at good suggestions from others. 
That he published much good work by many great men— i*ope, 
Gray, Johnson — and others not fer short of great — Young, Aken- 
side. Chesterfield, Walpole — may have been partly matter of luck. 
But the publisher of the two collections of Old Pk^e, and of 
Poems by Several Hands, must, necessarily, have been a man of 
entei^iris^ and, almost as necessarily, one who knew a good thing 
when the idea occurred or was su^ested to him. His own verse, 
which may be found in Chalmera, is by no means contemptible, 
and displays that peculiar ease — conventional to a certain extent, 
but with a conventionality differing from affectation — ^which, it 
may almost be said, came in and went out with the eighteenth 
century itseE But he had far too much good sense to, make his 
OoUeetim a means of publishing or republishing his own work. 
At first (1748), it consisted of three volumes only ; the fourth, fifth 
and sixth appeared later, and the set was not completed till I7S8. 
But it was very frequently reprinted ; and, in 1775, more than a 
decade after Doddey’s death, it was revised by Pesreh, with a 
continuation of four volumes^ more, in which many of the contribu- 
tors to Hodsky r^ppear in company with some younger writers. 
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The complete collection will supply something like a companion or 
chrestomathy to any review, like the present, of lesser eighteenth 
century poets. 

W. P. Courtney, in a privately published book on the CoUediim, 
invaluable to all students of it, quotes, from OevMeman’a 
Magaaine for 1845 , a diatribe (originally dated August 1819 , and 
extracted from The Por^olio of a Mem of the World)’, the author 
of which does not seem to be known, agaipst Doddey as something 
than which *a moie piteous ferrago of flatness never was seen’ 
This Aristarch proceeds to denounce its ‘paltry page of dilettante 
rhymes,’ ‘its namby-pamby rhyming’; wonders ‘how there could 
have been so many men in England who could write such stuff,’ 
finds in it ‘a littleness, an utter dulness which would be dishearten- 
ing if it were not so gloriously contrasted by our present race ’ and 
remarks ‘what giants we appear in comparison to our fethers’ 
Yet this censor, though he did admit ‘ some redeeming pieces of 
the preceding generation,’ forgot that the best of them were not 
older but strictly contemporary Gray was but just over thirty when 
Dodsley appeared first , Collins was but seven-and-twenty. If it 
was a day of small things generally in poetry , yet, but for Dodsley 
and his contmuator, the proper estimation of that day would be 
very much more difficult than it is. And the censor might, to 
his advantage, have remembered that no period was ever more 
cheerfCHly convinced of the satisfactory appearance which it pre- 
sented ‘in comparison with its fathers’ than the very age which 
he was denouncing. 

At the same time, if there was a great deal of ineptitude in 
atiaeking, there would, perhaps, be some in defending too ostenta- 
tiously and apologetically a collection which enshrines most of the 
best things of Gray, and some of not the worst things of Collins , 
The ^lem and ^onga/r HUl and The Schoolmistress and the 
Hymn to the Namds', the inimitable mischief of Lady Maxy’s 
satire on society, and the stately rhetoric of Johnson’s Vamty of 
Hvmm Wishes , besides scores of pleasant trifles, like Browne’s 
Pi^e of Tobacco and Byrom’s celebration of the Figg and Sutton 
battle, Warton’s Progress of Dtscontmt and James Merrick’s 
Oamdeon. Of the many mansions of poetry this may not be the 
most magnificent , but there are worse places for at least occasional 
residence than a comfortable Georgian house, with now and then a 
prospect from the windows into things not merely contemporary. 



CHAPTER VII 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL WRITERS 

I 

Btjbnet 

The hiHtorica! writers of the period covercfl by this volume 
may be grouped round two who, in the greater part of their 
literary activity, belong respectively to two different ages of 
English history. But Burnet survived the accomplishment of the 
Hanoverian succession, And Bolingbroke’s most importsmt literary 
activity connects itself with the early Oeorpan age. 

Among the already numerous writings of Gilbert Buniet^ 
while he was still resident in Scotland and wholly occupied with 
the aliairs — more especially, of course, the ecclesiastical aftairs^ — 
of that kingdom, the following seem to call for special mention. 
In 1605 was printed anonymously A Discourse on the M&imry of 
thM rare and imly virUmts Person Sir Robert Fletcher (f 
Stdtmn, written by a gentleman of his acquatntcmee\ which is, 
in fact, only the reproduction of an inflated funeral sennon. His 
Tlioughis on Education, on the other hand, though not printed 
till 1761, was written in 1668 ; dchigned as a series of suggestions 
for the training of a ,Scottish ” nobleman or gentleman’s son, it 
do^ not make any reference to a university course, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the general breadth and liberality of the author's 
edttcarional ideas. Burnet rightly dep)*e(»tted the choice of a 
governor or tutor who was ‘a man of one study only’; and his 
ideas on religious instruction were in accordance with the latitu- 
dimrian tendencies of his later years, and with thd dictates of 
common sense. In the following year, he put forth, in the then 
popular dialogue form, A Modest and Free Qomfermee beJtmad a 
Eotf&nmst and a Mon-cotfommst, abend the pr&mJt dMemp&ts 

% Oo»«aiRliitg Btimat m a Mvinef see wl eh&p, xi* 

^ U $bppmx» to oonMn Ettle or noihmg either BIr Boberl or, ol ooursoi Ms 
more oelebraled mn, Burnett who, at jhe time, was about Iwelte ymm of age 
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of Scotlcmd—s, plea for ‘peace’ from the moderate episcopalian 
point of view, which ends with an explanation of the oath of 
supremacy, not unfairly characterised by the (otherwise rather 
ineffective) nonconformist of the dialogue as ‘ clearly making way 
for Erastiamsm.’ The announcement prefatory to these dialogues 
makes a great to-do of secrecy in connection with their publication. 
In the same year, Burnet moved to Glasgow, where "he had been 
appointed professor of divinity; and where the failure of the 
accommodation scheme promoted by archbishop Leighton and 
himself rendered him impatient of episcopalian, and, still more, 
of Presbyterian, modes of action. His attention was thus diverted 
from theology to history, and it was while still at Glasgow, that, 
by 1673, he completed his earliest histoncal work, though, in 
consequence of numerous changes which fear of Lauderdale, and 
consideration for even more exalted personages, made it advisable 
to introduce into the work, he did not pubhsh it till four years later 
The Memmres of the hives cmd Actions of James and WiUiam 
Dvkes of Harmlton and Oastteherodd grew out of a series of visits 
to Hamilton, where Anne, the gifted wife of the third, and daughter 
of the first, duke, gave the eager young professor access to her 
father’s, and her husband’s, papers. Thus, it naturally suggested 
itself to him to compose a work on the lines which had already 
been followed in numerous French memoirs, although, to quote 
BumSt’s preface, ‘there is but one in this country that hath 
hitherto written m that Method, and his Collections are so well 
received that it gives great encouragement to anyone who will 
follow him in it.’ In other words, Rushworth^ was Burnet’s 
exemplar , and, in an interesting disquisition in this preface, he 
argues in favour of the change 0 / plan which, in accordance with 
the advice of Sir Robert Moray, esteemed by Burnet the wisest 
and worthiest man of the age, he had adopted, in substituting for 
a historical relation a series of original documents, connected 
with one another by a narrative thread. Some of these hnks 
(the account, for instance, of Scottish church affairs from the 
reformation ; the summary of Montrose’s chances , the story of 
James dul:e of Hamilton’s escape from Wincfaor; and the 
dbaracter of the duke following on the long account of his trial, 
with farewell letters, dying speech and prayer) are dear and 
impressive pieces of writing; but the interest of the work, as 
a whole, lies in the documents, as to which we have Gardiner’s 
assurance that ‘the general accuracy of the book bears the test 

1 See, as to his Collections^ yoh vii, p 167, ante* 
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of a coniparltioii ’ with the Hamiiton papers exainiued byhinBelf. 
Btiraet’s work, by reasoii, rather than in spite, of its pragmatic 
character, has a place of its o»ti in English historical literature. 
Whether its purpose of vindicating the character of the first duke 
of Hamilton from tlie leflcctions freely cast upon it was succ^fully 
accomplished is not a question which calls for discussion here®. 
Failure was the result of jiKicticallj every undertaking in which 
he engjiged, from his exjicdition In supiKirt of Gustavus Adolphus 
to his invasion of Kuglantl at the head of a Scottish army , and 
his conciliatory spit it in public, as well as in private, aj9hirs (he 
was a chief supporter of Dtiry’s scheme for the union of the 
protestant churches) is uo set-ofl’ against his repeated lack of 
insight as well as of resolution. His brother William, the second 
duke, of wh<tsc exjKirieiices up to his death at Worcester Burnet 
treats in a short concluding seventh book, was of a quicker, 
brisker and more determined nature; but there is a touch of 
l>athos in the story of his ‘good end.’ 

When, in May l<i79, 'Burnet biought out the first portion of 
his second historical work, which may be said to have established 
his imjiortance in Ixith English ixditicH and in English historical 
hterature, he had lieen a resident in London for about five years. 
His iKisitiou there long had in it an olemont of uncertainty. 
Charles H, who, in 1673, had received him kindly as a visitor from 
Scotland, and had shown himself pleased with what ho ha«t read 
in manuscript of The Memotres of tfie ffamdtom, he found ain- 
sidcrably cooled towards him at a second audience in the following 
year. Lauderdale, to whom, in the same year, Burnet had dedicated, 
in fulsome terms, his Vhtdicatkm of the Authority, Constitution, 
and Lmre of the Church of HcoUand (a series of dialogues 
composed from the {mint of view of a moderate episcoiMilian, 
staunch, however, to the principle of non-resistance), was now hfe 
enemy; and, in April 1875, Burnet actually appeared before a 
cxnnmittee of the House of Commons in support of chaig<% brought 
against the duke. For the rest, though, in a sense, mt upon the 
world, Burnet never more signally displayed his buoyancy of spirit. 
His acquaintance, the veteran Lord Iloilo®, now a lesWer of the 
oppoMtion, induced Sir Harbottle Grimston, formerly speaker of 
the convention parliament, and now master of the rolls, a bitter 

^ Buraael himself states * * f he Touchers of thus whole Work he at Eamiltom* 

* M xi thoroughly refutes * oue of the most bloody and permcious of M the 

heEish sMders’ to which the duke’s name was 8 ub 3 eeted-<-the charge that he confused 
Scottish $Mmu in order to ish a crown lor himself out of the troubled waters^ 

^ As to Bmiaih hord of, aals, voL vit^ chap* xsc, pp 22$ and bibl 4$l and 457* 
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foe of Rome, to appoint Mm preacher at the Bolls chapel, to 
wMch post was soon added the Thursday lecturesMp at St Clement 
Danes, and Ms efforts in the pulpit — perhaps of all spheres of 
Ms activity the most congenial to him^ — ^were seconded by those 
of Ms pen. In London, he came into constant contact with 
TiUotson, StUlingfleet, Tenison and other representatives of the 
latitudinananism under the influence of wMch, well read as he 
was in patristic literature, he heed already fallen during an early 
visit to Oambndge (1663) By flir the most important of Ms 
productions in these London years (in wMch, it should be re- 
membered, fell the so-called discovery of the popish plot and the 
ensuing agitation) was The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of Englomd. The first volume of tMs work, on wMch 
he had been busy during a large part of the years 1677 and 1678, 
was published in the summer of 1679 No Mstorical work was 
ever more fortunate in the time of its appearance , a protestant 
terror was sweeping the country , and the opposition, with which 
his relations had become very friendly, at last seemed to have the 
game in its own hands So late as December 1680, he preached 
before the Commons on the occasion of a public fast for the 
prevention of all popish plots, and was thanked by the House for 
his sermon and for Ms History, the Lords joining in the latter 
acknowledgment And so much importance was attached to his 
ability and address, that, a year or two earlier (1678 — 9), he was 
repeatedly summoned to a secret audience with the Mug, when, 
however (as was not unfrequently the case with him), Ms in- 
discretions completely ruined the situation. 

Quite apart, however, from the circumstances which made The 
History of the BeformaUon a book of the moment, there are con- 
siderations which go far to justify the opinion of Burnet’s most 
recent biographer that tMs work ‘forms an epoch m our Mstorical 
literature^’ This tribute is its due, not so much because of the 
style of the book, wMch, besides being for more readable than 
any historical work proper wMch had preceded it, has the great 
merit of smcerity and clearly reflects the reasoned convictions of 
its author,* a protestant and an erastian to the core. But the 
distinctive excellence of The History hes in its combination of 
these qualities with a sustained endeavour on the part of the author 
to base his narrative upon a personal investigation of the original 
documents at Ms command. In other words, he seeks, however 

1 Of mte^ vol viri, clxap xr, 

2 Foxoroft, H 0., A Ltfe of Oilb$rt Burnet^ Buho^ of Salisbury ^ p. 151* 

13—2 
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imperfectly, to apply to the exposition of his subject the pnnciples 
underlying a scientific treatment of history’ ; in yet other words, 
he desires to reproduce so much of the truth concerning that 
subject as has become visible to his eye. These ideas, as has been 
seen, had been present to his mind when he set out to write Th& 
Hamilton Meimim , and now he undertook to carry them out 
on a much larger scale and in reference to a body of events and 
transaetbuH of the high(»st historical significance. Indeed, he 
seems to have contenipUited the execution of the still more com- 
prehensive design of a history of England, suggested to’ Mm by 
Sir \S illiani Jones, when he was diverted from this by the ap- 
pearance, in 1676, of a new French translation, by F. de Mancroix, 
of Nicholas riandero’s De Origim ac Progremi S<MmMis 
AngUmui, first printed in 1580, and first translated into French 
in the following year. The collection of materials, which Burnet 
was r<s«>lv«i upon obtaining, so far as possible, at first hand, 
proved a matter of great difficulty , for, though he had the eii- 
coun^Hient and the advice of Stilliiigfieet and Lloyd* (to whom, 
with 'I'llIotKon, the first draft of the work was submitted), as well 
as that of Bir John Maraham and William Petyt, ho confesses to 
have luul little cxiK’ricnce in the very first requisite of the modern 
historian’s task, the scarth loi materials, and, to the chief store- 
house of them, in tiie present wise, Bir John Cotton’s library, he 
and his amanuensis had only surreptitious access for a fe'^ days 
daring the absence of the owner. In addition to Burnet’s in- 
experience in the work of transcription, and the haste in which 
much of it had to be jicrformed, the natural impatience of his 
disposition, and an inborn readiness to overleap difficulties in the 
way of condusions, could not b»it affect the actual result of his 
labours. A great deal of fault lias been found — and, no doubt, 
justly — with the inaccuracy and general imperfection of the 
transcripts on which his work was largely founded and wMch 
gave ribo to endless blunders, although, of the myrM which his 
conscientious editor declares himself to have corrected*, a large 
proportion must have been excusable, and many, of , course, are 
trivial Some, however, were prompted by the strong opinions 
which Burnet never made any pretence of concealing. But, as 

* As to SlillmgHoot, bishop of Worcester, see ifo! chapters %t md xn 
as lo WiHisin Llo^d, successive! j bishop of 8t Asaph, LIchSold au4 Coventry and 
Woi^sster, m$ lb. chap. xii. 

^ ice l^e elaborate preface in the concluding (seventh) volume of H Foooch’s edition 
XSd$); where the cnticaliand controversial literature connected with Burnetts 
worh IS enaml^ed at length* For the controversy with Atterbury see pp« IS7 M 
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he spared no pains — ^he is said to have read over Paolo Sarpi’s* 
History of (he ComuM of Trent four or five times in order to 
master the historian’s method — so he was certainly not inten- 
tionally incorrect Notwithstanding the mistakes which he 
contmued to commit, even after the success of his first volume 
had opened to him the Paper office, with Cotton’s library and 
other invaluable collections of documents, his work, which was 
not published in its complete fofm till l716^ remains an achieve- 
ment worthy of the love of research which in^ired it Nor is 
the book without other merita The story, as here given, of the 
renunciation of the Roman obedience by the church of England, 
and the conjunct story of Henry VIII’s divorce from Catharine and 
of the imposition by him of the Acts of Succession and Supremacy, 
are told with force as well as with clearness, and without obvious 
suppression of any element in the tale. The author does not make 
any attempt to disguise his thoroughly protestant convictions, 
indeed, as against the Jesmts, he lets hir^elf lapse into invective. 
But, in general, the dispassionateness of his narrative is almost as 
striking as its straightforwardness — ^the catastrophe of More and 
Fisher, for instance, seems related vrithout partiality. 

Of the principal controversial wntmgs to which The History of 
the English TUfemmtiim, gave rise, at a time when polemics 
between the church of Rome and her opponents could not but 
be at'their height, a bibliographical list must suffice. To a French 
historian’s, Joachim Legrand, elaborate 'refutation’ of the first 
two books of the work (1688), Burnet wrote a reply, which his 
adversary immediately published in a French translation, with 
his own counter-blast. Burnet himself was not one of those roroe 
oms, in any branch of literature,, who hold that criticisms are best 
left to answer themselves, and few challenges found him unready. 
He quickly (1688) retorted in the Oxford Theses Rdattng to 
the Enghsh Reformation attributed to Obadiah Walker. On the 
other hand, in the case of the first two volumes of the popular 
Antoine Varillas’s long-expected history of heresies, Burnet himself 
assumed tjie offensive, and, in two pamphlets printed at Amster- 
dam in the year of the appearance of this portion of Varillas’s 
work (1686) and in the following year respectively, contributed to 
the overthrow of its author’s reputation. Vardlas had avowedly 

1 Part I had covered the reign of Henry VIII Part n, dealing with the reign of 
Edward VI, and said to have been written in six weeks, appeared in 1681, part iii 
(supplement) in 1715, when an unsatisfactory edit|pn of the two earlier parts was also 
published The records, throughout, were kept separate from the narrative 
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’ attacked the protestant reformation from the political side ; and 
Bnmet was well qualified to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, 
and to show that the new History was ‘nothing but Sanders drest 
up in another Method ’ That method was the assumption of great 
documentary learning, and an audacious use of the imagination 
in the of such materials as the writer possessed Burnet’s 

pamphlets are in the perennial style of a ‘smashing’ review, with 
an infusion of the personal elenlent hardly in excess of what con- 
temporary readers expected ; and they served their purpose 
Finally, he took up Bossuet’s gauntlet, flimg dovm' by the 
greatest catholic controversialist of his age in his famous H%stoire 
des YandMions, where The History of the English Reformation 
had been treated ‘as the authoritative text-book of English 
ProtestantismV in A Genmre of M. de Meauod H%story (1688), 
which sought to turn the tables on his august adversary. 

Before the second volume of The Htstory had been actually 
issued, Burnet had produced the interesting monograph on the last 
phase in the life of Rochester, who had read the first volume with 
real interest To this pamphlet, which reveals a power of sympathy 
more valuable than the ordmary tact in which Burnet was signally 
deficient, reference has already been madel To a slightly later 
date (1682) belongs the publication of The Infe cmd Death of 
Sir Matthew Hale, sometime Lord Chief JvMice of His Majesty’s 
Oowrt of King's Bench, an admirable little biography. Efiough 
Hale habitually heard Burnet preach at the Rolls, they were not 
personally acquainted, and the book was chiefly founded on the 
notes of a confidential clerk of the great lawyer, who was an 
incorruptible but successful judge, a powerful thinker and a man 
■ of lofty spirit and godliness of hf^ Burnet deprecates his History 
being set down as a ‘Panegyrick,’ and it merits preservation as the 
record of a man who, whatever his friilings, in a factions age strove 
consistently to remain outside party®. Soon afterwards (1683), as 
if the personal histoiy of one great lawyer had inspired him with 
interest in the more or less remote speculations of another, Burnet 
beguiled his leisure with a translation of Utopia, published in 
1686, with a preface containing some verdicts on Engliab con- 
temporary and Elizabethan literature. 

1 Fozcroft, H 0 , , p 247 ® See oikU, vol vuz, chap zn, p 209 

» Sir Matthew Hale proposed to himself as a model T Pomponius Attious, of whose 
by Comehns Nepos he pubhshed a translation (1667), described as ‘very m- 
aceorate ' He is taken to task for his leaning to the popular side m Boger North’s 
jAfe of Lori Qmlford, pp 79 fi (Jessopp’s edn ) 
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In the last years of Charles II’s reign, Burnet, firom feir- * 
mindedness rather than from caution, declined to throiv in his lot 
irith the extreme protestant fection, though he iras always more 
or less in touch with theno. On the discovery of the Rye house 
plot (1683) — early in which year Burnet seems first to have set 
hand to The Memmrs, or Secret History, which were ultimately 
to become The Htstory of My Own Txme^ — ^he, afthr a passing 
moment of ignoble fear, courageously devoted himself to the 
mterests of Lord Russell, and addressed to him two discourses 
not published till 1713, besides composing for Lady Russell a 
journal of the last five years of her husband’s bfe®, which has 
justly attained imperishable renown The connection of Burnet 
with the Russell femily mevitably brought him into worse odour 
with the court, although the behef which the king seems to have 
entertained that Burnet wrote Lord Russell’s dying speech was 
not founded on fact , and, after he had been deprived of both 
his lectureship and his preachership, he, in 1685, thought it safest 
to leave the country Of the travels with which he occupied nine 
months, an account, as a matter of course both inteUigent and 
lively, remains m Somje Letters (to Robert Boyle), pnnted at 
Amsterdam in the following year The accession of James II 
had made the prolongation of his exile more necessary than 
ever. In 1686, he settled down at the Hague, where, after a 
time, he became the confidential adviser of the princess of 
Orange, and, in a more restricted measure, of her wary consort. 
Burnet’s activity as a pohtical writer was now at its height^ 
and, of the Eighteen Papers rdcttmg to the Affmrs of Ohmch 
cmd State, during the reign of Kmg James the Second, all but 
one were written during his residence in Holland. It must suffice 
to note among these A. Letter, written some httle time before, 
Oontaming some Remarks on the two Papers writ hy King 
Charles II, concerning Rdigion (1686), which contributed to the 
stir created by their publication and the comments from opposite 
points of view of Stillingfleet and Dryden®, Vmdwatton from 
the two Letters containing some Reflections on His Mayest^s 
Prodamiakion for Liberty of Consekme, dated, r^pectively, 
12 February and 4 April 1687; Reflections on the pamphle 
entitled Pa/rUamenttim Paciflovm, and charges contained in it 
(1688) , the important and anonymous Ewpm/ry into the measures 

1 Foxeroft, H. 0,, w s , p, 187 

Printed m Lord (John) Bussell’s Xi/e of William Lord Bussell (181^) 

® This, with the Befleetions on the Leclaratiov^or Liberty of Conscience, had been 
previously pnnted among the Szsc Papers published in 1687 
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of submission to the supreme authority (1688), which, by allowing 
restrictions upon the duty of non-resistance, practically rendered 
it futile William’s army of invasion was supphed with copies 
of this pamphlet (for gratuitous circulation), which completes 
the orbit of its author’s political tenets 

A B&mm of the Reflections on the Prince’s Decla/raMon (1688), 
printed in the course of the march upon London, cut Burnet loose 
for ever &om the cause of Jafiies II and the prince whom he 
persisted in treatmg as supposititious ^ Other pamphlets accom- 
pamed the successive steps in the consummation of the refVolution 
which estabhshed William and Mary on the throne and Burnet 
as bishop of Salisbury , but, with a few exceptions, of which we 
proceed to mention only the more important, and, above all, 
with the exception of his M&moirs, the pulpit now absorbed the 
indefatigable activity of his pen 

Besides part ni of The History of the Reformation and a 
work which may be regaled as supplementary to it, the celebrated 
Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles (1699), in which the 
historical element is at least of as great value as the theological, 
Burnet produced, in the concluding penod of his career. An 
Essay on the Memory of the late Queen (Mary II) (1696), which 
should find a place among the 4loges of which the age was 
peculiarly prolific, rather than among critical disquisitions. There 
cannot be any doubt either that it was tlie result of profound 
grief, or that this feeling was warranted alike by the pure and 
noble character of Mary, and by Burnet’s personal loss in the 
death of a princess whose trust in him was among the most 
cherished experiences of his life. With her sister, he was not on 
similar terms of intimacy, nor lyas it at all to Anne’s liking that 
(m 1698) he was appointed preceptor to her son the duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards heir-apparent He was, however, on good 
terms with the duke and duchess of Marlborough, his relations with 
queen Anne herself improved, and it was only m her last years 
that he found himself in steady opposition to her government. 
What he had most at heart, as a politician, was the ^succession 
of the house of Hanover, for which he had laboured hard in the 
critical season of the Act of Settlement (1701). For some time 
preTiously, he had been in correspondence with the electress 
Sophia and with her trusted counsellor Leibniz, between whom 
and Burnet there was much sympathy on religious, as well as 

^ Pnnted. m A second CoXteetior^ of Several Tracts wnd DiscourseSf written %n the 
years 1686 — ^9, liy Chlbert Bwnet (consecrated Bishop of Semm, Easter Bay, 1689), 1689 
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on political, subjects, thougb, as in the case of the problem 
of a reunion of the protestant churches, these aspects could 
not be kept asunder But the most interesting of Burnet’s 
communications with Hanover is A MenumM offered to the 
electress by him in 1703, contmnmg a DMmabim of the Oonr 
sUtwtwn and PoUcy of Engla/nd with Anecdotes concemmg 
remmrhMe Persons of that Time, first pubhsheQ, from the 
original in the Hanover archives, in 1815. The electress, who 
was not a friend of long or tedious discourses, could not have 
objected to Burnet’s treatise on either ground , though she may 
not have altogether relished the free criticism of the system 
of government pursued by her uncle Charles I and her cousin 
Charles 11, and the assumption as to the ‘pretended’ birth of her 
young living kinsman, whom the Jacobites called James III To 
us, the interest of this characteristic manual lies not so much in 
the historical exposition of the reasons of the weakness of ciown 
and nobility and the suggestion of ‘ remedies ’ designed to strengthen 
the stability of the throne, as in the plea for a generous treat- 
ment by the church of England, with a view to future reunion, of 
Presbyterians and even of other nonconformists For the rest, 
though the treatise has not any particular value as a sketch of parties 
or persons, its anecdotes and general style make it very readable , 
and it was probably unnecessary for the artful prelate to forward 
for perusal, with his own manuscript, copies of Hudibras and The 
Snake in the Grass. Burnet’s fear of being dull was, of all the 
fears which, from time to time, interfered with his self-confidence, 
the least wellgrounded. The protest against the reprinting of the 
political works of HamngtonandMiltonis,however,unworthyofhim. 

Finally, we come to the work which, during the greater part 
of his life of ceaseless effort, Burnet must have regarded as that 
upon which his reputation as a writer would, in the end. mainly 
rest It IS true that he declared A Ihscovrse of the Pastoral 
Ga/re^ to be of all his writings the one which pleased himself best® 
— a preference well according with the fine ironical tribute paid 
by Halifa^: to his ‘ill-natured’ fondness for ‘degrading himself 
into the lowest and most painful duties of his calling®.’ But, 
though the spiritual element in Burnet’s activity was never 
quenched, ‘his times’ and the world absorbed his most continuous 

1 Of ante, voL viii, p 300 

^ See his ‘Autobiography ' in A Supplement to Bumefs History of My Own Time, by 
IPoxcroft, H 0 (Oxford, 1902), p 506 

^ Of Lady Bussell’s Letters (edition 1772), p 201 note 
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literary effort ; and something must here be said, in the first 
instance, concerning the genesis and evolution of one of the best- 
abused books in historical hterature 

The two folio volumes of which the original edition of Burnet’s 
History of My Oton Time, consists appeared in 1724 and 1734 
respectively — both cases, therefore, posthumously, as Burnet 
died in 171S. The first volume, however, which ends with the 
close of the reign of James II Snd the ensuing interregnum, and 
so much of the second volume as covers the reign of WiUiam III 
and the first two years, or thereabouts, of the reign of Anne, had, 
in their original form, been intended to constitute part of a work, 
designed on a somewhat different and looser plan, as ‘ Memoirs ’ or 
a ‘Secret History’ of the period which they covered. It will, 
therefore, be most convenient to trace this earlier production to 
its beginmngs, before passing on to the published work m which it 
was ultimately merged. 

Burnet’s biographer^ Miss Foxcroft^, assigns to the sprmg 
of 1683 the inception of the aforesaid ‘Memoirs’ or ‘Secret 
History’ At this date, Burnet was residing in London, having, 
since his estrangement from Lauderdale, practically ceased to take 
any active pait in Scottish af^irs, and already held a conspicuous 
position in the English political world , although, m consonance 
with the course of affairs, as weU as with the logical evolution 
of his opinions, he had not yet defimtively thrown in his lot with 
the whigs. It was, therefore, before the discovery of the Eye 
house plot, of which event the consequences reacted upon his 
career, that he may be concluded to have written the earliest 
section of his memoirs, which came to form, in substance, book i 
of The History of My Own Ttiys, and comprises a summary of 
affairs, in England and Scotland, before the restoration. This 
section is written with a clearness and vivacity sufficient to arrest 
attention in what often proves the dullest portion of a memoir, its 
opening; but, already here, when partisanship was, of course, in 
abeyance, there are evident maccuracies of statement about 
foreign and English affinrs— for instance, as to James I’s supposed 
intention of a reconcihation with Somerset Early in the narra- 
tive, the writer turns to the affiiirs of Scotland, which, he says, ‘ are 
but httle known.’ ‘ Nor worth knowing ’ was the annotation added 
by Swift, who, by way of a sneer at the entire work, interlined 

^ A JAfe of Ghlbert Bvsmet, BuJwp of Saluhury I Scotland, 1643 — 1674 By 
Clarke, TBS H England, 1674 — Boxcroft, H C , "with an introdnction 
0 H (Camtedge, 1907), p 187. 
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its titie as The History of (Scotland m) H%s Own TimesK It 
must be allowed that the method of Burnet’s narrative, which 
frequently passes from England to Scotland, and back again, like 
a play with a main and a bye plot, though more or less unavoid- 
able, is trying. Moreover, in the earher part of the work, there 
is a marked contrast between the grasp which the writer possesses 
over Scottish afi^iirs, and the less strenuous texture of the Enghsh 
sections of the narrative. In bbok the struggle between re- 
solutioners and protesters is related with a thorough command 
of the subject, while the ensuing chapter on Cromwell, though 
highly entertaining, manifestly rests on evidence of a very 
doubtful character. 

After, in July 1683, sentence had been passed on Lord Bussell, 
Burnet, unmanned, for the moment, by the terrible catastrophe, 
wrote a letter to his friend John Brisbane, secretary of the 
admiralty, who was cogmsant of at least the plan of the memoirs, 
containing an abject attempt to concihate the kmg by promising 
favourable treatment of him in the narrative which the writer 
was preparing® On the other hand, the character of Charles II, 
which is the first of a series of characters with which the next 
division of the memoirs opened, conveyed a hint that a more 
complete treatment of the subject would follow ‘when it would 
be more safe®.’ When that time arrived, Burnet was a refugee in 
Holland ; but he had taken his memoirs with him, and was busily 
engaged upon them while abroad. This appears from the threat 
whic]^ in May 1687, he contrived to convey to James II through 
the secretary of state, when informing him of his nationalisation 
in Holland, that, if he were condemned, in his absence, on a 
charge of intercourse with traitoys in Scotland, he would have to 
publish what might be disagreeable to the king — ^to wit, his 
memoirs. Before he set sail with the expedition of Wilham of 
Orange, in 1688, Burnet had brought them up to date, and he 
carried them on through the busy next period of his life , the last 
extent fragment of them deals with the dismissal, in 1696, of his 
kinsman, James Johnston, from the Scottish secretaryship. 

ISTotiung remains of Burnet’s original memoirs which treats of 
events or transactions dating from the penod between February 

^ The IhHtory of My Own Time, ed Airy, 0 , vol i, p 29 and note 

3 Heo Life, by Foxcrolt, H 0 , p 192 Obarles II is said to have, more philo- 
sophically, told Bnokmgham, who had advised ooncihating Burnet, that the latter 
would not dare to malign him while he was alive, and that, after his death, it would 
not hurt him, 

8 16 p 196 
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1696 and April 1708 , and, some years before the latter date, he 
had resolved upon recasting his memoirs in a different form — that 
in which they were ultimately given to the world. It is supposed 
that the appearance, in 1702—4, of the first edition of Clarendon’s 
History of the BeheUton inspired Burnet with the thought of 
emulating his great predecessor in his own field^ , while a more 
direct model was, together with a title, supphed to him in the 
Hist<mae sm Tempons of de Thou, for whom Burnet had a great 
admiration and whose general method of treatment he sought to 
follow, avoiding, like him , any attempt to deal at length with 
mihtary operations or even to enter into a full discussion of 
foreign affaurs, but felhng fer short of him by omitting to furnish 
either a general survey of the progress of European pohtics or 
any adequate notice of great literary personahtiesl It was, as 
he states, likewise the example of de Thou, which induced Burnet 
to compose, in November 1710, a short autobiography, which, 
however, he never revis^ and which was not published till our 
own day® This ‘rough draught’ deserved to become a permanent 
possession of English biographical literature, and could hardly fail 
to achieve populanty were it more widely known. For, apart from 
its lucid and perfectly trustworthy statement of the data of an 
enlightened and single-minded man’s remarkable career, it reveals 
the quintessence of his most characteristic personal qualities and, 
being absolutely sincere, forms a most delightful, as well as a 
most instructive, piece of writing When, in 1734, Burnet’s 
family brought out the second volume of his History, they 
opined to substitute for these plain and candid confessions a 
more regular and elaborate life by the editor, Burnet’s youngest 
son Thomas, on the promise of .whose education the father had 
dilated towards the end of his suppressed sketch. 

The changes made by Burnet in transforming what, if it had 
not been his life’s work, had occupied a very considerable share 
of his attention during the years of his maturity, were, in sum, 

1 It IS curious to find the second earl of Shaftesbury m his Letter concerning 
Enthusiasm (written 1707) declare that *we have few modern wnt^rs, who, like 
Xenophon or Cicero [Caesar 9] can write their own Oommentanes, and the raw Memoir 
Writings, and uninformed Pieces of modern Statesmen full of their own mterested and 
private Views, will, in another Age, be of little Service to support their Memory or 
Name, smce already the World begins to sicken with them * Cited by Oldmixon, 
A Gntical History of England, 3rd ed 1727, vol i, p 19 

2 See the observations of Pirth, m his introduction to Miss PoxcrofPs Life, 
pp XXX, xxxn Parts x— iv of de Thou’s great work first appeared in 1607—8, but 
his Uemms were not pubhshed tijl 1620 

s In Miss PoxcrofPs Supplement (1902), pp 451—524 
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important. These changes, to a large extent, are open to the 
inq)ection of posterity. Besides a long fragment of the original 
manuscnpt of the memoirs reaching from 1660 to 1664, we i)ossess 
smaller fragments concerned with the period from 1679 to 1683, 
and, again, with that from 1684 to 1696 (from just before the 
death of Charles 11 to just before the peace of Ryswyk) Con- 
cerning the subsequent period, we have only so ihnch of the 
memoirs as deals with the years 1708 to 1713 , but this section was 
written with the conception of a more perfect history before the 
eyes of the author^ Nor should it be overlooked that, in 1708, 
according to the statement of his son, he ‘thought himself near 
the end of the history,’ for which the peace at one time thought 
likely to follow upon the great victory of Oudenarde (or, rather, 
upon the full use expected to be made of it) seemed a suitable 
terminm. He, therefore, with a pardonable, and by no means 
unparalleled, desire not to lose any time in ‘improvmg’ the most 
signal occasion of his literary life, wrote a ‘conclusion’ of his 
history, for which, when he reached the year 1713, and the real 
end cTmrtmqm viaeque, he substituted the short and impressive 
paragraph with which it actually closes The ‘ conclusion ’ of 1708, 
however, is rightly printed in the editions of his book, to which it 
would have formed an appropriate epilogue or moral, at what- 
ever point in the narrative of queen Anne’s later years it was 
inserted. For it is really an admonition to those r^ponsible 
for the guidance of church and state in England to apply the 
lessons taught by The History, and— in the halcyon days, now 
seemingly near at hand, of peace and, perhaps, of a lasting 
political settlement — ^to do what was possible towards securing a 
prosperous and a virtuous national future by a series of com- 
prehensive and far-reachmg reforms. If this elaborate — ^but 
wen thought-out and admirably written— ‘conclusion,’ as a whole, 
suggests the charge of a bishop taking leave of his diocese 
(archidiaconal charges Burnet wished to see abolished), it has 
the true rmg of clear purpose and genuinely liberal feeling, and 
speaks the mind of a man whose political principles could raise 
him fer above all considerations of party, while his rehgious 
aspirations sought the advancement of something -wider and higher 
than the beliefe or interests of any particular sect or church. 

Even before the materials for a comparison had been frilly 

^ For an exliaustive statement of the changes mtrodnoed by Burnet into his original 
MS, see Foxcroft, H C , Supplement etc , introduction and synopsis For Miss Fox- 
oroft^s criticism of the effect of these changes, seeVer Life, pp 404 ff 
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surveyed, it was seriously questioned whether Burnet s work did 
not lose more than it gained by the very drastic revision- 
amounting, m some passages, to rewriting to which he subjected 
his onginal text , and, m a wellknown excursus to his Htstory of 
England\^e great historian Ranke argued forcibly, though without 
having completely surveyed the matenal, in fovour of the superior 
value, as a historical authority, of the unadulterated memoirs. 
Without acceptmg, as more than partially coirect, the view that 
Burnet’s motive for revision was not to correct inaccuracies, but 
to alter what foiled to suit views and purposes entertained by him 
at a later date, we may allow that this revision not only, in many 
instances (some of which were of considerable sigmficance), de- 
prived his work of the weight of a contemporary authority, but, m 
many others, altered it for the worse from a literary pomt of view*. 

As IS pointed out by Burnet’s biographer, while the leisure 
which, at different periods of his life, he was able, or willing, to 
allow himsell left him time for the composition of memoirs, he 
lacked the opportumty,* which de Thou created for himself and 
which circumstances forced upon Clarendon, for the writing of 
a great history Of the actual changes introduced by Burnet, 
not a few were due to a widening of experience, and others to 
a desire natural to a rightmmded and wellmeaning man, such as, 
at bottom, he was, for softening the asperities of temporary 
resentment and the vehemence of younger years. At the same 
time, however, he had, as he advanced in age, become more of 
a partisan in the affairs of both church and state. Yet, in some 
instances — so in his later, as compared with his earlier, treatment 
of Marlborough — self-interest may have combmed with a sense of 
justice to recast a onesided treatment ; in others, as in the 
removal of unfavourable comments on Portland, towards whom 
he had never entertained friendly sentiments, he was moved by 
a generous resentment of the upjust outcry against a most 
loyal servant of their common master* 

When we pass on to consider the design and execution of The 
History as a whole, we may agree that the prefoce which Burnet 
wrote in 1702, when setting about the recasting of ^ the work 
undertaken by him twenty years before, is highstrung, and that 
the tone of solemn responsibility in which it is indited is not 

^ See appendix i, m, ‘Burnet’s History of his Own Times’ m vol vn of Engluehe 
Qeschidhte etc (yoI ti of English translation) 

® So, at the very outset, m the instance dwelt on by Eanke, the * characters ’ of 
Charles It and his ministers with which book ii of the JECistory opens 

^ Life, pp 386—7 
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maintained by the spirit of some of the passages of the work which 
follows. But the plan of narrating the history of half a century of 
the national hfe (his actual work somewhat exceeds this lunit) could 
not but present itself to Burnet’s mind, when once more, as it were, 
contemplating it from the threshold, as a task of high purpose, and 
he might well entertain a hope that his narrative would ‘awaken 
the world to just reflections on their own errors and’ follies.’ It 
was (as Banke suggests) as a kmd* of protest against the reaction 
confronting him in state and church that he undertook to 
produce his recast History — ^a protest on behalf of the principle 
of resistance, which he had himself only gradually adopted, but 
which had now lost ground, and on behalf of the principle of 
comprehension, for which even his friends the whigs and their 
nonconformist prot4g4s had become content to substitute that 
of an extended toleration. He asked the pubhc to accept his 
book as designed for this end , but, on its appearance, the public 
was slow to receive it in the spirit with which, when he wrote his 
preface, there is no difficulty in believmg him to have been filled 

Its smcenty — ^that is to say, its veracity of intention as well 
as of detail — was, from the first, disputed by irreconcilable 
censors. It was pronounced to be not only ‘full of legend and 
felse secret tradition,’ but, also, to be full of omissions which the 
author would not have found any difficulty in avoiding Boling- 
broke did not wish it to be left unread, but declared that it must 
be read as a parly pamphlet. Tet there can be little doubt that, 
though inaccurate by nature, and a victim to the creduhty natural 
to those in whom the desire for information about i^ts and 
persons is the least controllable part of their minds, Burnet was 
neither intentionally unveracious nor essentially untruthful, nor 
even, by disposition, ungenerous and unfair. What really dis- 
credited him, as it has very few other historians of high and 
honourable mtentions and of gifts such as his, was the flaw in 
his mtellect, no doubt deepened by his habits of life — ^for he was 
always enquiring, and always writing — which may be described 
as the weakness of its critical faculty. He had habituated himself 
to take thmgs for true without enquiring into the evidence for 
their truth, and thus, when hearsay coincided with his wishes, his 
foot was sure to find its way into the trap’-. 

1 Of course, his narrative is least trustworthy where, as in the case of the reign of 
James 11, he was at a distance from the scene of action, and his manifest, though 
nowhere in The History exphcitly avowed, acceptance of the legend of the supposititious 
prince of Wales is only an extreme instance of^his tendency to believe what he 
wished 
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By the side of this defect, his partisanship, even had it not 
been exaggerated by some of his commentators and cntics, who 
were nnable to recogmse the honesty of purpose which underlay 
most of his judgments, as well as most of the changes which he 
mtroduced mto them, is, in itself, of quite secondary importance. 
And it should be remembered that, though Burnet was not any 
more successful than was Clarendon in emancipatmg himself from 
the mfluences by which he was surrounded and in accordance 
with which he shaped his own ecclesiastical and political actions, he 
did not, as Banke has well shown, during the reign of Charles II, 
stand in the actual centre of affairs, or possess the key to the 
religious and foreign policy of which he observed the unsatisfectory 
results. His relations with WiUiam and Mary became, after a 
time, intimate at the Hague, and continued so with her after 
her accession to the throne; but, even m this reign, and much 
more in that of queen Anne, the part which he played in the 
history of his times, important though it was, remained only a 
secondary part , and his life was not, hke Clarendon’s, merged 
in the management of the monarchy. At the same time, he knew 
aU the chief men of his age, both Enghsh and Scottish, and, as 
a collector of materials, used his opportumties with unwearymg 
assiduity. 

Burnet’s style and manner as a historical writer have been 
criticised with not less asperity than has the substance of his 
History , yet few modem readers will be ungrateful, and, there- 
fore, uiyust, enough — for who has not taken delight in at least 
much of his narrative* — to subscribe to Swift’s ‘I never read so 
ill a style.’ It must not be forgotten that, though Clarendon’s 
Li/e was actually written before Burnet’s Memoirs were first 
taken in hand, and Clarendon’s History appeared many years 
before that of Burnet, he at least began his Memoirs without 
any English modeP. The comparison with Clarendon is not the 
1^ unavoidable, and has been made by a most competent 
hand — not wholly to the disadvantage of the divine as against 
the statesman^. Although Clarendon’s rolling period are un- 
approached by Burnet’s 'jumping’ sentences, the realism of the 
latter gives him the advantage over the somewhat conventional 
dignity of the former — ^as Banke observes, in a different con- 
nection, he pleases his readers, though he may fail to convince 
them of the higher motives of his work. He is an excellent 

> Life, by 'Eosxxop, H C , p 399 

® See Birth, C H , ic introduction, w « , pp xrsxs. ff 
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teller of stories — ^not the least so because he is master of the 
illustrative method, and never dwells at length on what he in- 
troduces incidentally. When, in accordance with the fashion of his 
age, he makes a supreme effort of style in the drawing of character, 
he is relatively lacking in finish , but he frequently achieves the 
effect of a hkeness taken from life which Clarendon misses in 
his more artistically elaborated portraits. Yet the want of order 
and method which often shows itself m Burnet’s arrangement of 
events likewise mterferes with the general effect of some of his 
characters. The Leibnitian principle wm mvUta aed mutMm was 
not one of the maxims which guided him in composition, any more 
than it did in his literary activity at large. 

Yet no conclusion could be less correct than the impression 
that, either in his History, or in any other part of his extra- 
ordinarily ample hterary output, Burnet’s glance was ever more 
than temporarily diverted from the distinct auns and lofty ideals 
which he cherished. Any unprejudiced review of his most popular 
historical work, or of his historical writings m a body, or of the 
whole of his extant hterary productions, includmg his pulpit 
dehverances, will lead to a corroboration of the fiict, brought 
out in his ‘dying speech,’ as he humourously calls the intended 
‘conclusion’ of The History of My Own Time, that the pervading 
puipose of them all was a vindication of freedom under the law 
as the guiding principle of ecclesiastical and political life. With 
this ideal, the teaching of the Cambndge Platomsts had &sci- 
nated his early manhood, it had guided the efforts of the 
latitudinarian divines of whom, in more ways than one, he had 
become the most active representative in public life, and it 
had inspired the view of natioi^ political progress which the 
innumerable and, m part, superfluous, or even objectionable, 
details of his last historical work had been unable to obscure. 
And, to this work itself, it had imparted a vitality beyond that of 
the most entertaamng — or even the most scandalous — ^memoirs^ 

Among ecclesiastical historians in this period, Burnet has 
precedence, by right of seniority, over John Strype, whose first 
appearance as the author of any substantial work, however, dated 

1 For a list of the more important controversial writings directed against Burnet’s 
Hutory of My Own see bibliography As to the notes of the earl of Dartmouth, 
Speaker Onslow, the earl of Hardwioke and Swift, inserted in the Oxford edition of 
1823, see Routh’s preface to that edition In varying degrees, the retention of them m 
later editions, m common justice to Burnet, called fox curtailment , and Airy, m his 
edition of books i— m, admitted only such as ‘ seemid to possess real value/ 
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from after his fiftieth year. His Memonods of Thomas Cramner, 
AreJdnsJwp of OanterJmry ( 1694 ) was succeeded ( 1698 ) by The 
Lfe of the Lea/med Sir Thomas SmUh, which evenly treats of 
his services to the welfare of the state and of those to the pronun- 
ciation of Greek. Then followed the hves of bishop Ayhner ( 1701 ) , 
‘the learned Sir John Oheke’ ( 1705 ), archbishop Grmdal ( 1710 ), 
archbishop Parker ( 1711 )— which closes with a fuller attempt at 
the drawing of character than is usual with the author, perhaps 
because he was exceptionally impressed by a learnmg which 
‘though it were universal, yet ran chiefly upon Antiquity ’—and 
archbishop Whitgift ( 1718 ). Strype had now, in his own words, 
‘hved to finish the Lives and Acts (as far as my Collections will 
serve me) of the Four Fu*st Holy Archbishops ’ (in the title-page 
‘ Protestant Archbishops ’) ‘ of Canterbury, those Wise and Painful, 
Just and Good Governors of this Reformed Church of England.’ 
But, meanwhile, he had also been at work upon his magnmn opm, 
Aimcds of the Tteforiimtim, cmd EstoMtshmerd of Bdigton 
( 1700 — 31 ). The orthodoxy of this work is guaranteed by a 
sort of im,pniaatur from the archbishop and bishops of the 
church of England, prefixed to voL n, and commending it, m 
rather femimne style, as carrymg on ‘so useful and desirable a 
Piece of Church ffistory, so much wanted.’ As both this work 
and the biographies, for the most part, deal with a penod later m 
date than that covered by Burnet’s History of the ReformaUm, 
they contain few references to it. The last of Strype’s more 
important publications is his EceledasUcal Memorials, Rdating 
chieft/y to Religion cmd the R^orrnation of it, treating of the 
history of the church of England under Henry iHII, Edward VI, 
and Mary (3 vols. 1721 ), the /originals’ m the appendixes to 
which are particularly full of varied interest. As a histoncal 
writer, he shows the plodding habits, but not always the sure 
S8^city, befitting his Dutch descent , and his works, though the 
fruit of long and patient research, may, as a whole, be regarded 
as compilations rather than compositions , and their reader has to 
be prepared to wrestle with appendixes of extraordinary length — 
averagmg not much less than one-third of the text to^ which they 
are attached. But his long and valuable labours mark the steady 
progress of historical research, as well as the growth of a love of 
learmng which was to be among the surest supports of the stability 
of the church of England. 

A more stirring life and literary activity was that of Jeremy 
CoUici, to whose combati(^o spirit it is due that he should already, 
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yeremy Collier 

in a very different connection from that of historical writing, have 
appeared on the scene of this work\ Bom in 1650, he had 
fulfilled clerical duties of divers kinds before, in 1685, he was 
appointed lecturer at Gray’s inn, but, with the revolution of 
1688, ‘the public exercise of his functions became impracticable.’ 
In other words, he was henceforth a non-juror. He at once 
entered into controversy with Burnet, and, in 1692, was for a short 
time in prison on an accusation'of secret correspondence witii the 
Pretender, having scrupulously surrendered in discharge of his 
bail®. When he next came before the public, it was on the 
occasion of his absolving two Jacobite gentlemen on the scaffold. 
In his subsequent retreat, he was left unmolested ; and in 1697 he 
quietly put forth his Essays, which were published m several 
editions, and which, divided into four parts, fill three volumes. 
Many of these Essays are in the form, still popular, of dialogues, 
between Philotimus and Philalethes, and other pairs of speakers. 
The subjects discussed are partly ethics^ partly social and partly 
a mixture of both, such as DmUing, and the wellknown Office of 
a Chaylain, which contends that a chaplain m a frimly is not a 
servant, and that servility on his part and arrogant treatment on 
that of the patron are alike to be deprecated. There is some 
acceptable plain speaking in this as well as in other of the Essays — 
notably in that Of lying ; but there is also an occasional lack of 
urbanity in the way of conveying the trath, or what seems such to 
the writer. In many instances, the maxims propounded are rein- 
forced by passages translated from the Fathers. 

Collier’s principal occupation during his years of retirement 
seems, however, to have been the preparation of his Historical 
JMctionary, based on Le Gran^ Bv^imvnmre Mstorique of Louis 
Mor4ri, wMch after its first appearance in 1674, went through a 
large number of editions, and to which Bayle’s feonous work had 
ori^ally been intended as a supplement Of Collier’s Diettorbary 
the first two volumes appeared in 1701, and the third and fourtl^ 
under the retentive titles of a Supplemevit and an AypenMoe, in 
1705. Tjiis was followed by his chief work, The EcdesmslieoA 
History of Great Britain, oi which the first volume, reaching to ike 
close of the reign of Heniy VII, appeared in 1708, and the second, 
which deals very fully with the reformation and might almost be 
said to form a running comment, generally ike reverse of friendly, 

^ See vol Tin, chap vi, as to his Y%m of the Immorality and Profanemse of 
the Engheh Stage (1698). 

^ Eox his chief pamphlets m conneotion with t&is and other matters see bibliography* 
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on Burnet’s narrative, in 1714. While even Collier’s Historical 
Didionary is held to be of value to closer students of ecclesiastical 
history, his work which is confined to that subject long maintained 
its position as a leading authority, though as a matter of course it 
involved its author, with whom to hold principles was to proclaim 
them, m a series of controversies with the champions of adverse 
views. On these it is uimecessary to dwell here , still less can we 
enter into the subsequent esotenc dissensions between Collier 
and other non-jurors^ His EcdesiaMical History itself, massive 
in conception, and covermg a large body of more or less un- 
assimilated materials, does not disdain occasional resort to modem 
issues, and, while it remains on the whole a trustworthy book 
of reference, is by no means devoid of interesting and even 
stimulating passages. Collier lived till 1726, being after the 
death of Hickes regarded as the leader of the non-jurors 

Of Darnel Neal’s History of the Pwntam, from 1617 to 1648, 
the first volume appeared in 1732. His reputation, founded on 
his pastoral work in Lonclon, had been enhanced by his History of 
New Eriglomd (1720), which was very well received in America. 
The first volume of the work by which he is best known and which 
is in part founded on the earher compilations of John Evans, 
owed much in its account of the Elizabethan period to Strype , it 
contains a courageous and convmcing defence of the policy of 
CromwelL Isaac Madox’s attack upon it was followed by Tjachary 
Grey’s heavier fire against its successors, to which latter Neal left 
his posthumous editor to reply. His own straightforward attitude 
and brave spirit well represent the manly nonconformity of his 
age. 

The chief collections of state papers and letters belonging 
by their date of composition to the period treated in Burnet’s 
History of My Own Time were not published till the latter half 
of the eighteenth century had far advanced, or till an even later 
date ; and will therefore be more conveniently mentioned in a 
subsequent volume. The above description cannot be applied to 
tile Letters addressed from London to Sir Joseph WdMamson, 
while PUnypotentia/ry at the Congress of Cologne in 'the yea/rs 
1673 amd 1674 ; bul^ as somewhat nondescript in kind, and as 
actually dating from an earlier age, they may be mentioned here 
rather than m a later chapter* While the official despatches of 

^ "Wot Colhet’s pamphlets against Bunxet and Kennett, and as to the non- 
jurors’ controversy on tlie usages, see bibliography 

» They were^edited by Ohri^ie, W D , for the Camden Society, 2 vols 1874 
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Sir Leoline Jenkins and of Williamson, the representatives of 
England at the congress under the nominal headship of Sunderland 
(who remained at Pans), are to be read elsewhere, the gossiping 
lettera written to the junior plenipotentiary by his Mends and 
dependants in the secretary of state’s office (of whose names 
the majonty appeared in MarveU’s Blmlt Inst of Gov&rnmmt 
Pensioners, printed in Holland m 1677) form a valuable and veiy 
amusing addition to the ffimiliar letters of the age. ‘There is not 
a place in the world so fruitfuU in liing storyes as London,’ thus 
writes one of the correspondents of Williamson ; and they all did 
their best to suit the varied tastes of the great man, who besides 
being a prominent statesman and makmg a great marriage, 
became president of the Royal Society and was a collector of 
heraldic manuscripta He lived till 1701, having been a trusted 
diplomatic agent of William 111 after serving Charles 11 as 
secietary of state 

A composite character, midway between history and memoirs, 
belongs to the Memoirs of James II wnt of hts own homd, in so 
far as they admit of separation from the editorial matter in which 
they are embedded. Of the original material the substantial 
portion, saved by king James at the time of his catastrophe, is 
said, after undergoing a long serial of strange adventures, to have 
been ultimately committed to the flames at St Omer, in the days 
of the great French revolution. A biographical work based on 
them was however put together in the days and with the sanction 
of the Old Pretender, and elaborated for publication by order of 
the Prince Regent (afterwards king Geoi^e IVl^ To this Lfe 
of James II the great historian Ranke’s masterhand applied the 
process of analysis , but the particular conclusions reached by 
Imn cannot be summarised here®. Suffice it to say that while a 
French translation of part l (to 1660), approved by the royal author, 
had been incorporated into Ramsay’s Vie de Tmerme (2 vols. 
Paris, 1735), parts n, to 1686, and m, to 1688, (the latter in a sense 
supplementary to Burnet, who was out of England during the reign 
of James), were compiled from the king’s original memoranda, 
though only revised by him so ffir as 1678. Part rv contains 
passages from his memoranda, more eqieciaUy with r^rd to 
the war in Ireland James H was a prince whose own notions 

1 The Zt/e of James the Second, Kvn^ Englmd, etc , By Glaike, J. S , 2 vols. 
1816. 

‘ See the ezenisns ' On the AntoBiogispluoal jtlemoianda of James II ’ in yol vn of 
Banke’s English History 
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coDCdrning his life and actions deserve study. Except in part i, his 
devotion to the church of his adoption may be said to colour the 
whole narrative and to absorb all pohtical principles and moral 
convictions he brings into play , an example of this may be found 
in his judgment of Clarendon, to whose religious policy he attri- 
butes a large share in his later troubles. The Memoirs, with the 
gamft restriction, can hardly at any time have amounted to a 
connected narrative, or have risen to the level of a history mtended 
to serve the cause of objective truth. 

A place of his own among the political writers of the close of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century must 
be assigned to Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. Though his public 
life was entirely associated with Scotland and its afl&irs, his 
political speculations took a wider range, and exhibit that cos- 
mopolitanism which has for centuries been a distinctive mark of 
his nationality. Of his training, in his early years, at the hand of 
Burnet, mention has already been made , after this he travelled 
and acquired a knowledge of French, as well as of Italian so far 
as to compose and publish a treatise m that tongue. In 1678, he 
was sent as one of the members for his native Haddingtonshire to 
the convention of estates summoned for the purpose of supplying 
money for the maintenance of the soldiery employed for the 
suppression of presbyterian conventicles, but he joined the 
opposition to this and other ecclesiastical measures of the govern- 
ment, incurring thereby the implacable enmity of James duke of 
York. In the end he made his way to Holland, and, though he 
accompanied Monmouth to England in 1685, did not return to 
Scotland till the time of the revolution The second chapter in 
his political career culminated in the Darien expedition, of which 
he was a primary promoter , and it was about this time (1698) 
that he first appeared as a political writer A JHscowrse of 
Qoverwmmt vMh rdation to Miktias, published at Edinburgh in 
1698^ is thoroughly characteristic of the writer, who, plunging 
into the midst of the war of pamphlets on the question of standing 
armies which raged after the peace of Ryswyk, was ready with a 
complete plan for rendering unnecessary the dangerous expedient 
of a standing mercenary force. The people must be trained to 
the use of arms on a carefuUy planned system but for the purpose 
of defence only ; for the sea is the only empire naturally belonging 
to Britain. In the same year— clearly in the autumn — ^Fletcher 

1 Eepnnted m 1766, ae -wdl as uf the several editions of The Pohtteal Worhs of 

Anirew FUPsher, 1733 etc 
r 
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wrote Two Discowses on iihe affairs of ScoUamd, shortly after 
(2nd of July) the Darien expedition had failed. On the fostering 
of the new colony, the writer declares, depended the whole future 
of Scotland, cruelly impoverished partly through her own fault, 
and partly because of the removal of the seat of her government 
to London. After provision has been made for the colony, thought 
must be taken of the stricken country at home ; and it is in the 
second of these Discourses that Fletcher prescribes the drastic 
remedy of domestic slavery — especially for the population of the 
Highlands, for which, it must be observed, he entertained great 
contempt. A little earlier in the same year was written his Italian 
discourse on Spanish afiairs, apparently suggested by the first 
Partition Treaty^ The Speedi upon the State of the Nation 
(IJ'Ol) — ^which was probably never delivered — deals with the 
second of these treatises, as completing the establishment of 
Bourbon ascendancy — it ‘is hke an alarum bell rung over all 
Europe. Pray God it may not prove to^you a passing-belL’ In 
the heated debates of the Scottish parliament of 1703 Fletcher 
took a leading part, preparing a biU of Security which would have 
very narrowly limited the royal authority in Scotland, and, when 
this was dropped, joining m the refusal of suppli^ At least one 
speech and one pamphlet of this period attributed to him are 
spunous , but he completed, at the end of 1703, a short piece 
called An Aecomit of a Conversation coneernmg a Bight Regu- 
lation of Government for Uie Common Good qf Ma/nMnd, which 
reports, with much vivacity and aptness, ‘from London’ to the 
marquis of Montrose and other Scots lords a dialogue on the 
relations between England and Scotland, held m the earl of Cro- 
martie’s lodgings at WhitehalL^ Scene, personalities and subject 
are treated very attractively; the conclusion is that, not an in- 
corporating union, but a federal union is the desideratum for 
keeping the three kingdoms together. The style of this letter is 
admirable, and approaches the best English prose style of the 
age at a time when there was httle of performance or even of 
pretensi^ in Scottish prose®. Here is to be found <the famous 
saying,’ attributed to ‘a very wise man,’ that, ‘if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation.’ 

1 Ihscorso delle cose d% Spagna, scntto ml mese de Luglio 1698, Naples, 1698 

2 As to the Scottish prose literature of the age, see chap xm post and its 
bibliography 



CHAPTER YIII 

HISTORICAL AOT) POLITICAL WRITERS 
II 

Bolutgbroke 

ft 

The historical and political writings of Henry St John, from 
1712 Viscount Bolingbroke, to which we must mainly confine 
ourselves in the present chapter, were, nearly all of them, com- 
posed in the latter, and slightly longer, half of his life which 
followed on the great collapse of his party at the close of the reign 
of queen Anne. As to his contributions to philosophical literature, 
something will be said in the next volume of the present work ; in 
the chief collections of his letters, the public and pragmatic 
element, for the most part, is so copiously mixed up with the 
private and personal, that they can hardly be subjected to a 
literary judgment. This is especially the case with Parke’s 
edition of his LeMers cmd Corrtispon^nce, which extends over 
the last four years of the reign of queen Anne and ends with a 
despondent reference to her death These letters, on Boling- 
broke’s sudden fiight to France, were secured by the exertions 
of his under-secretary Thomas Hare, and thus escaped being 
brought before the House of Commons at his trial m 1716, like 
some extracts from his correspondence. They are addressed to 
a large varieiy of correspondents, of whom lords Strafford (Raby), 
Orrery, Dartmouth and Shrewsbury, and Matthew Prior, are among 
the most frequent recipients of letters written in English, and the 
marquis de Torcy of the much smaller number written in French 
They are, of course, invaluable to a student of the peace negotiations 
and of Bolingbroke’ s direct share in them , and in those which adopt 
a more intimate tone, hke'the ‘long scrawl which is only from 
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Harry to Matt, not from the Secretary to the Minister^’ there is 
often a feir amount of malicioiis wit Of Bolingbroke’s private 
letters, however, the most pleasing are to be found in the series 
addressed to his half-sister Henrietta, which are generally wntten 
in a natural vein, without a superfluity of the epigrammatic infusion 
in which the letters of this age abound^ Even these, however, on 
^casion, exhibit Bolingbroke’s fetal propensity, when telling the 
truth, to conceal part of it. 

St John’s earliest withdrawal from public life to the consolations 
of philosophy and literature belongs to the early part of 1708, 
when he followed Harley out of office. His retirement was carried 
out with so much pompousness, and so little interfered with his 
habits of self-indulgence, that it exposed him to much ridicule on 
the part of his friends, including brutal sarcasm from Swift ; and it 
is not known to have been productive of any compositions in prose 
or in verse. After his return to public life in 1710, not many 
weeks before he received the seals as secretary of state (September 
1710), he had, not for the last time in his career, inspired the 
foundation by the tories of a journal to support them in a vigorous 
campaign against the whig government Among the early con- 
tributors were Swift, Prior and Robert Freind. 

This was The Eoeammer (to be distinguished from other 
periodicals of that name), of which between thirty and forty 
numbers appear to have been published up to the spring of 1712. 
According to the general account®, Bolingbroke’s first and most 
important contribution to this journal appeared in no. x, and 
contained an attack on Marlborough’s conduct of the war, with 
a fierce attack on the duchess. This description, however, does 
not apply to the number m question , but elsewhere* is reprinted 
what is called ‘St John’s Letter to The Easaminer,' which in- 
veighs against the whigs, their clubs, their journals, and their 
literary champions such as ‘the Hector of Sarum’ (Burnet), and 
speaks of the subjection of the queen ‘ to an arbitrary junto, and 

1 Vol II, p 41 The replies of Prior {Henrtco colendzmmo Matthaeus) aie at least 
equally vivamous 

2 See the correspondence, chiefly from manuscript ongmals, appended to Sichel, W., 
BoUnghfoke and his Times The Sequel, 1902 (Henrietta St John mamed Eobert 
Knight, member for Sudbury, afterwards Lord Luxborough She is also known as the 
friend and correspondent of Shenstone) There is no need for referring here to 
Gnmoard’s collection, which consists of letters in French, partly ongmals, partly 
translations 

® See Maofcnight, T , The Life of Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke, pp 158 — ^9 

^ In Somers^ Tracts, vol xni, p 71 ; also in The History of His Own Time, by 
Matthew Trior (ed Drift, A ), 1740, pp 306 ft Tfcis letter was answered by A Letter 
to Isaac Bickerstaffe, Esq , by earl ^ Cooper/ 1710 
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to the caprice of an insolent woman.’ No. xvn of this Mxo/fniviwr, 
it may be added, contains a letter which attacks the duke under 
the thin disguise of ‘Crassus,’ but makes no special attack upon 
the duchess. 

But the five years of oflSce which ensued, the labours, including 
a journey to France, which resulted in the conclusion of the peace 
of Utrecht, and the intrigues by which Bolingbroke in vain en- 
deavoured to turn the approaching crisis of the succession to the 
advantage of the tories left him little time for composition , by 
the close of March 1715, he found himself an exile, and, in the 
following July, in the service of the pretender. It was not till 
this fatal phase of his career was at an end that he made his first 
elaborate contribution to political literature. A few months, 
however, before he wrote the celebrated Letter to 8tr William 
Wyndliom—lAi& disciple whom he had left at home behind him — 
he had composed his B^ectiom on Exile, published before the 
dose of 1716, when his hopes of pardon and return had again 
receded. Thia effort, founded on Seneca’s ComolaUo ad Hdmcm, 
is stuffed with additional quotations from classical and one or 
two modem sources, and reads almost hke a parody of the 
classicising essay of the period. Although its style has been 
held to be Ciceronian rather than Senecan^ the wnter inveighs 
agamst ‘Tully’ for unphilosophically lamentmg his exile, though, 
with a characteristic sneer, it is allowed that ‘his separation from 
Terentia, whom he repudiated not long afterwards, was perhaps an 
affliction to him at the time.’ 

A Letter to Sir Widicm Wyndham seems to have been 
directly provoked by a Jacobite pamphlet entitled A Letter from 
Avignon^ which, in its turn, was a product of the rupture between 
Bolingbroke and the pretender early in 1716, and was wntten in 
the following year. Its mam purpose was to demonstrate, for 
the benefit of the tories and from the writer’s own experience, the 
sniddal folly of an alliance between them and the Jacobites. 
But, though the logic of this demonstration is incontrovertible, the 
historical process by which the expenence on which itfrests was 
gamed is audaciously misrepresented, and the circumstances in 
which Bolingbroke offered his services to the pretender are 
fidsified, as are his relations to the tory party and its policy after 
his ML It was, not improbably, his knowledge, not only of the 
truth, but of what others knew of the truth, which prevented him 

^ Siohd, W , w p 82 

* See Collins, J.'tshiirton, Bohngiroke etc. p 132 
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from publishing this frmous Letter in his lifetime. For few, if any, 
among his writmgs equal it in force and effectiveness. Its tone is 
one of a candour half cynical, half truly English in its straight- 
forwardness. He goes back to the days, in 1710, when the tones 
returned to power, and when he was himself fain to let Harley 
have his way, and not to take advantage of his own ascendancy 
in the Commons — ^who ‘grow, like hounds, fond of the man who 
shows them game.’ The whole 'account of his rival, though 
inspired by bitter personal hatred, has the rmg of truth. Then 
follows the skilful analysis of the baffled tory party after queen 
Anne’s death, and the defiant defence of his own conduct — could he 
resolve ‘ to be obliged to the whimsicals, or to suffer with Oxford*’ 
So he threw in his lot with the Jacobites, and became a member 
of a court and government which he describes with inimitable 
contemptuousness — ‘Fanny Oglethorpe whom you must have seen m 
England, kept her comer m it, and Olive Trant was the great 
wheel of our machine.’ His account of the failure of the contribu- 
tions made by the pretender’s government, and by the pretender 
himself to the failure of the 1716 is convincing , less so is that of 
his own consistency free to face with an inconsistent tory party , 
while his explanation of the pretender’s attitude towards the 
rehgious question is transparently ungenerous, however effectively 
it may clinch his demonstration of the cleavage between tories 
and Jacobites. But the attention of the reader is held throughout 
the tract, which excels in both direct invective and insidious 
sarcasm, and, apart from a few apparent gallicisms near the outset, 
may be regarded as a masterpiece of lighter En^h controversial 
prose. 

A decade had nearly passed before Bohngbroke’s pen was once 
more at work as a weapon of political warfiire. In 1725, he had 
returned ‘two-thirds restored’ — safe, that is, in person and estate, 
but with his attainder still hanging over him and debamng him 
from participation as a peer in the counsels of the nation He 
had found the whig ministry under Walpole and Townshend in 
tile plenit»ide of power, and the tory party reduced to what 
seemed hopeless impotence. It was not long before, in alliance 
■with Pulteney, the leader of the discontented whigs, Bolingbroke 
engaged in a long-sustained and, ultimately, to some extent, 
successful endeavour to put an end to this condition of things. 
The assault may be said to have opened, on 6 December 1726, ■with 
the appearance of the first number of The Crajtsnum , although, 
as a matter of fact, already, on 16 July bf that year, Bolingbroke, 
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under the pseudonym ‘Will Johnson,’ had contributed to a sheet 
called The, Cmnl/ry Gentleman a homely apologue in derision of 
Walpole, The minister here appears as coachman to the worthy 
Caleb D’Anrers at his little country place near the town (in The 
Grafismm, of which D’Anvers was the figurehead, he is usually 
designated as of Gray’s inn) , he proves untrustworthy, and ends by 
breaking his neck when his horses have been scared by an angry 
rustic populace^ 

The Crctfismm, had a much longer, as well as a merrier, life 
than was reached by most of the pohtical periodicals proper of 
the early Hanoverian period — The Mnglishnum, The EscamvMr 
and the rest (it is unnecessary to go back upon earlier sheets of a 
more mixed kind) ; for, in one way or another, it lasted for nine or 
ten years, and, according to Gol^mith®, sold much more rapidly 
than of old had The Spectator itself It was edited by Nicholas 
Amhurst, a light-hearted Oxonian, who, a few years earber, had 
been mnted to leave his umversity for his university’s good, and 
was published by him in coiyunction with an enterprising London 
printer. Bichard Francklin. The signatures of the contributors 
were intentionally chosen and interchanged so as to mystify the 
HI- and defy the well-informed (including Walpole, who employed 
more than one doughty pen on the preparation of retorts) Among 
these contnbutors were, in addition to Amhurst (who started the 
paper under the name Caleb D’Anvers), Bolingbroke, Pulteney 
and Pulteney’s cousin David; also, the chief of the opposition wits 
(in truth, there were not many wits on the other side), Arbuthnot 
and Swift, and, probably. Gay and Pope. Amhurst was, in 1741, 
succeeded in the editorship by Thomas Cooke (commonly called 
‘Hesiod Cooke’ ft-om his translation of Hesiod, 1728) , and among 
the later writers in the journal were Lyttelton and Akenside. 
Eustace Budgell, formerly a follower of Addison and a writer in 
The ^ectator, as well as a whig official, had, after (according to 
his own account) losing a fortune in the South Sea, turned against 
Walpole and became a contributor to The Oraftsnum. 

Of Bolingbroke’s contributions, with which we are her^chiefly” 
concerned, the bulk is held to belong to the years 1727—31. The 

1 Printed in vol i of the 1731 edition of The Craftsman See, also, Sichel, W , « » , 
pp 246 ff , where will be found the most recent account of The Craftsman and its con- 
tnbntory forces 

* See Xrt/e in Works, vol i, pp hx— lx The oironlation of The Craftsman is said, 
at one tune, to have exceeded 10,000 copies a week (it was only for a tune a hi- weekly 
pnbhcation) , but it is not easy ^o verify such statements So early as 1787, it was 
reprinted m an edition which reached 14 volnmes. 
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first of these, as it seems, appeared in no. 16 of The Craftsmom 
(27 January 1727), with &e title The First Vision of Oamelide\ 
Under the thin disguise of an eastern allegory, this piece is a 
virulent attack on the arbitrary rule of Walpole, who is denounced, 
with extreme malignity, as a vizier of ‘blunt, ruffianly malignity 
his face bronzed over with a glare of confidenca’ He tramples on 
the backs of the parliament men on his way to the throne , nor is it 
till his collapse that the radiant volume of the constitution re- 
appears, while heaven and earth resound with the cry of liberty, 
and ‘the Heart of the Emg is glad within him.’ Among other 
acknowledged papers by Bobngbroke in the earlier numbers of 
The draftsman are two out of three bearing the signature ‘John 
Trot’ (afterwards qualified as ‘yeoman ’), of which the earlier® con- 
troverts, not very frankly, the arguments of The London Journal, 
then supposed to be under the direction of Benjamin Hoadly 
(bishop of Salisbury, and, afterwards, of Winchester®), on the subject 
of the unwillingness of Walpole’s government to declare war 
against Spain. A later paper, which forms one of a supplementary 
set prmted by Franckhn*, as The draftsman Extraordma/ry, 
discusses the alleged failure of the ministry to obtain anything 
from that power in the prelimmaries of the congress of Cambray, 
and ends with an adjuration to the bishop to feed ‘the Flock 
committed to his Charge,’ in obedience to the Apostoliml don- 
stitfutions, lib. n. e 6, cited for his benefit in both Latm and 
English. 

But the most elaborate of Bolingbroke’s invective, though 
coupled, in this instance, with some historical comments not 
devoid of interest, is to be found in Eema/rTcs upon the History of 
Englcmd, which appeared between 6 September 1730® and 22 May 
1731®, with the signature ‘Humphry Oldcastle.’ The argument 
of these letters is carried on in the conversational framework 
familiar to both Clarendon and Burnet, the main part m the 
discussion being taken by ‘an old gentleman,’ whose views, of 
couree, are Bolingbroke’s and who, equally of course, is moved by 
‘tjie t^e j^ld English spirit,’ the direct reverse of ‘the blind and 
fiirions spirit of parly*’ Assuming the existence of a great danger 

1 Eeprmted in Works, vol n* 

* In no. 129, 4 January 1729 

* * The family of the Publicolas are very numerous . I do not presume to say, 
for instance, that such a piece was written by Ben, or such a one by Eobm.’ 

4 Tanous pamphlets pubhshed about this time by Erancldin, in which Bohngbroke 
may have had a hand, cannot be noticed here 

® No 218 No 256 Both are in vof ra of the 14 volume edition. 
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to liberty, and insisting on the need of keeping up that ‘spirit of 
liberty’ by losing which the Romans lost their freedom itself, the 
demonstration in the fourth letter reaches English ground. But, 
though the printer of The Oa/ifswwm— one can hardly see why^— 
is said to have been arrested on account of the remarks on the 
later Plantagenets, it was only when dealmg with the Lancastrian 
liing H that the writer discovers his purpose by openly attacking 
those who advocate the dependence of parliament upon government 
He has now found his footmg. In Letter vin, where he solemnly 
recalls the revival of the spirit of hberty as exemplified in the 
parliamentary call of Edward II to the throne, he also insinuates 
a comparison between queen Caroline and queen Elizabeth 
Woodville ! His account of Henry VII {LeSier rx) may not un- 
charitably be surmised to have been intended to reflect on George I , 
and Wolsey, who could not sustain his power save by force and 
corruption (Letter x), is, quite manifestly, put forward as the 
prototype of Walpole. Thus, Humphry Oldcastle’s public is 
gradually brought nearer to its own times, and, after being treated 
to an outburst of wrath against the wicked minister, is instructed 
how, under Ehzabeth, the check on absolutism was the will of 
the people itself, how her encouragement of commerce and her 
prudent policy m the earlier part of her reign, together with her 
abstinence, throughout its course, from the conclusion of un- 
necessary treaties or unsafe aUiances, brought the nation safe 
through a great crisis of its history (Letters xii — ^rvi). In all 
this there is some point — ^and a great deal of sting. 

Then, however, there set in the lamentable change. Govern- 
ment itself may be turned into faction. James I, who has been 
wrongly blamed for not entangling himself more than he did, ‘and 
as is done now,’ in European (German) af^irs, yet, being ‘afraid 
where no fear was,’ allowed the British flag, which had waved 
proudly m the days of queen Elizabeth (queen Anne), to be 
insulted with impunity. In the reign of Charles I, who came as a 
party man to the throne, the fliction of the court tainted the nation. 
The claim of James I (Tike the pretender’s) to hereditarf ip^t was 
untenable , the corruption by means of which he tried to govern 
was unEnglish ; and his patronage of popery did nobody good but 
the puntans (Letters xvii— xxn). Under James I, and, still 
more, under his son and the universally hated minister Buckingham, 

^ thftt tii6 xeigxx of Biohaxd H had long bofoio pxoTod itsdf a dangerons 

anbjeet lot modem treatment c 
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the policy of the crown was confronted by the spirit of liberty and 
broken by an unremitting struggle of almost twoscore years. If 
we look around us now, we see the whole of ministerial 

scribblers assembled in augmented numbers — ^perhaps with aug- 
mented pensions — and the insects, albeit they have been dispersed 
by every flap of The, Crafimum’a pen, gathered again, after their 
Mnd, and renewing their din. But the objects of their attack — ^the 
gentleman who conscientiously left his friends and party (Pulteney), 
and another gentleman, who has been accused of ingratitude and 
of treachery (Bolingbroke) — need not fear the charges heaped upon 
their heads , and, with a spirited a/pologia for the political conduct 
of this ‘ other gentleman,’ this unique hrevmriwm of English 
history comes to a close {Letters xxm — ^xxiv). 

In the autumn of 1732 \ Bolingbroke’s Bema/rTts v/pm the 
History of England were followed by three papers of similar 
purport, discussing the policy of the Athenians with a view to 
the lessons to be drawn thence by a student of English history and 
politics. In the previous year (1731). m 'A Final Anmer to the 
JRemmks on The Oraftsmcm’s Vind%caMon^ — a pamphlet which 
may be regarded as the climax of the weekly eflforts of the scribes 
in Walpole’s pay, though neither it nor Bohngbroke’s retort put 
an end to the inky war of which they formed part — ^he renewed 
his self-defence, on the lines followed in the last of his letters in 
the Benmrhs. So ftir as his own conduct is concerned, everything 
really turns on his ftir from ingenuous assertion, advanced already 
in the Letter to 8%r WiMam Wyndhcm, that neither before nor 
after his service with the pretender was he a^ Jacobite. But, as 
an exercise in the art of invective, delivered as from a high 
pinnacle of virtue, this diataibe against the ‘noble pair of brothers’ 
(Robert and Horace Walpole), j^ofessing to come from one whose 
‘ambition, whatever may have been said or thought about it, hath 
been long since dead,’ must be allowed to have few superiors. 

Before adverting to what Gfoldsmith describes as Bohngbroke’s 
‘parting blow’ against the object of his concentrated pohtical and 
jieiata^aJ hatred, it may be convenient to notice the important 
additions made by BoUngbroke to the political writing by him 
actually contributed to The Craftsma/n, in the form of certain 
papers put forth, from January 1727 onwards, under the title 
The Ommonod Writer. Of these, which seem to be four in 

^ See vol vin of 14 vol edn^, nos. S24 — 6 (16 — 30 September) Eeprmted m 
4 Ccllectton of Pohtieal TraeUt printed anonymously in 1748. 

* Reprinted m WorhSy vol. vi 
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number, the first, written in a style of mock humility, is inscribed 
‘ to the Pbbsoh, to whom alone it can belong,’ and in whose service, 
iTia^Tniinli as great statesmen set no value upon high hterary ability. 
Its composition is professed to have been undertaken. In reality, 
it is an mdictment of Walpole’s conduct of foreign affi,irs, and, 
more especially, of his alleged subservience to France^. Against 
his wont, Walpole gratified his adversary by inspirmg an angrily 
contemptuous reply, spuming ‘the Occasional Wnter’s’ ‘proffered 
services’, and this ministerial answer, already noted in a brief 
postscript to his second paper, is, in the third, disputed ‘with strict 
impartiality.’ In a postscript to a fourth paper, which may or 
may not be by Bohngbroke, and which is addressed to ‘his Imperial 
Majesty’ (to whom the writer tenders counsel in a very superior 
way), the author of the first paper pretends to disclaim the author- 
ship of the third 

The last and most important of the senes belonging to this 
group of Bolingbroke’s writmgs is the celebrated Dissertaiim 
vipon Partus, which appeared in The Craftsman in the autumn 
of 1733*. In April of this year, Walpole’s virtual abandonment 
of the Excise bill had severely shaken his authority and encouraged 
the opposition to fresh efforts A general election was at hand 
in 1784; but the prospect of accomplishmg the overthrow of the 
minister was impeded by divisions among his adversaries. In 
particular, Pulteney and the malcontent whigs disliked the pro- 
posed repeal of the Septennial act — a measure on which Boling- 
broke was intent and which, fully aware of his authorship of it, 
Walpole induced i^e expiring parliament to throw out, in March 
1734®. Thus, it was in order to bring the long struggle against 
Walpole to a successful issue, and, with this end, to conciliate the 
dissalisfied element in the oppomtion, that A Dissertation was 


^ The second letter, though with a different turn of irony, cames on the same 
theme, inveighing against the fatuous pursuit of the ideal of a balance of power* 
A reference must suflSice to Bolmgbroke’s remarkably luminous pamphlet The Case of 
Dmhirh eormdefd (1730), which is commended, and from which ample quotations are 
made, m The QrafUman^ no 207 (20 June 1730) Of , as to this, Oolhns, J* QJ^on, 
, p 179 ^ ^ 

2 The series extends from no 882 (with breaks) to no 443, from 27 October 173a 
onwards See vols xii and xin of the 14 vol edition, where many of the letters are 
signed ^ O ’ and the repnnt m Works^ vol m 

® This is the debate, with Walpole’s attack npon Bohngbroke, and its supposed 
consequence, his retirement to France, imagmatively reproduced m ‘the Opposition 
Sceneinthelast century’ mSmythe, George A* F P Sydney (Lord Strangfoxd),Brutonc 
Fancies (1844) Bohngbroke comments on the debate in a pathetic speech, in which 
he apostropHses Liberty as the hen^age of the people of the future. 
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composed. Although, beyond a donbf^ one of the most notable 
of its author’s polemical efforts, it failed in its immediate purpose; 
and, instead of Walpole being overthrown, it was Bolingbroke who, 
early m 1735 — ^the state of his private af&irs helping to disconcert 
him — once more returned to France. 

The nineteen letters to Caleb D’ Anvers entitled A Dissertatwn 
upon Pa/rties are preceded by a dedication to Walpole, which 
denoimces the foremost councillor of the reigning sovereign (and 
of his predecessor) as having gained that position ‘ by wnggling, 
intnguing, whispering, and bargaining himself into this dangerous 
I)ost, to which he was not called by the general suf&rage, nor per- 
haps’ — ^here we find just the gram of truth without which no 
malicious insinuation is complete — ‘by the dehberate choice of 
his master himself’ Yet, with all the vehemence of the attack, 
and the wit that enlivens it, its audacity is cheap , for Bolingbroke 
knew that he was not running any serious personal risk. The interest 
of the letters into which the Dissertation is broken up, therefore, is 
substantially that of a bnlhant dialecticaf and rhetorical display. 
The general argument in favour of the maintenance, by all the 
parties that agreed to it, of the constitution, as finally settled by 
the revolution of 1688^ is skilfully brought home, so to speak, 
to the consciences of tories and whigs alike , ‘ the chimsera of a 
prerogative has been removed V and there is no danger of the 
House of Commons assuming a preponderance of power®, unless 
the constituent nation cooperates in its own undoing*. But 
liberty, as MachiaveUi says, needs a constant renewal of safe- 
guards; aud there are new agencies of corruption at work, in 
the manipulation of the civil list and of the public funds; and 
it is the duty of all parties to work together against this abuse, 
directed as it is by the guiltiest* of ministers. 

Quite apart from the admirable skill with which these letters 
handle their text, from their lively personal digressions against 
Walpole® and from the historical insight of which, in particular 
passages®, they give proof, the Dissertation has the great merit 
,ojf iapar veracity. Whatever we may think of the motive of its 
composition, or of the effect which it produced or which it failed 
to produce, Bolingbroke had come to know, by me an s of an 


^ Letter m ® Letter ix ® Letter xvi ^ Letter xviii 

® Under aliases such as ‘the bell-wether,’ and 'Pallas the favourite of Agrippina ’ 

« Such as that commenting on the effects of the opposition to the Exclusion bill 
{Letter iv) and, more especially, the character of Charles II, probably based upon 
Temple {Letter yxi) 
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experience the reverse of deceptive, how much was rotten in the 
party system, in which his own political life had its being. This 
system he was afterwards, though without any real success, to 
seek to remedy, but his present diagnosis was not devoid of an 
fiiaffftptmT element of truth, and a sense of this pervades the fervour 
and the flow of his hortatory eloquence. 

In the ten or eleven years m which, from his fine and costly 
estate at Dawley — ‘Dawley Farm’ he, characteristically, preferred 
to call it — ^Bolingbroke was influencing the pohtical life of England, 
his thoughts were also occupied with ambitious hterary projects 
One of these was a history of his own times, which was to have 
extended from the peace of the Pyrenees to that of Utrecht, but 
of which only fragments survive. In the autumn of 1735, by which 
time he had established himself at Chanteloup, in Touraine, 
having now for some time alternated between philosophical and 
historical themes, he not unnaiurally bethought himself of apply- 
ing philosophical treatment to historical labours. The result was 
a series of Letters on ’the Study and Use of History, addressed 
by him, in the winter of this year, to Lord Combury, Clarendon’s 
great-grandson, afterwards Lord Hyde, a youngnobleman of literary 
tastes and Jacobite leanings, who played a prominent part in 
BoHngbroke’s later literary life It cannot be doubted that these 
Letters, which are stated to have been of all their author’s writings 
‘the most read’^,’ exercised an important influence upon the pro- 
gress of histoncal studies and historical literature both in England 
and in France, where they inspired Voltaire. Bolingbroke, it has 
been said®, was the first to divert English historical enquiry from 
the dead to the hving; perhaps it might be asserted, more broadly, 
that he was the first English writer to recognise and illustrate 
the cardmal principle of the continuity of history. But, here 
again, the muse of history ends as the apologist of a particular 
chapter of political action. After the first of these eight Letters 
has discussed the motives from which different classes of men engage 
in the study of history — amusement, desire of display, the love of 
accumulation for accumulation’s sake — ^the second lays down the 
time-honoured maxim that history, rightly understood^ is^ ]^lo- 
sophy teaching by examples. Although Bolingbroke foils to 
perceive the radical futflity of this theory as apphed to a sdence 
which has its own work to perform, he is too shrewd not to guard 

1 Maotaught, T , tt s , p 625 

® By Sohlosser, cited by Brosoh, M , hord Bolvnghrohc wad dtc und Tones 

tetner Zeitf'p 296 
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himself, as he does in his third Letter, against an exaggerated nse 
of his principle. Thus, when he reviews extant historical literature, 
it is in a sceptical spirit that he treats not only ancient history 
at large, but Jewish history and Scriptural chronology in par- 
ticular \ ‘ The lying spirit,’ he says in his fourth Lett&r, ‘ has gone 
forth from ecclesiastical to other historians.’ But the historical 
student is not, on that account, to despair; it is folly to endeavour 
‘to establish universal Pyrrhonism in matters of history, because 
there are few histories without lies, and none without some mis- 
takes.’ A cntical sifting will leave us stiU in possession of matenals 
for historical study, the only diflSculty, since life is short for 
the old, and busy for the young, is not to lose time by groping 
in the dark among them. Abridgments and mere compilations 
should be eschewed — ^the ancients are to be read, but modem 
history, beginning with the era in which a great change was 
wrought by the concurrence of extraordinary events, is to be 
studied. From this shallow generabsation, the writer proceeds to 
a severe judgment as to what English writers have done towards 
illustrating the division of modem history with which they are 
more paiijicularly concerned. 

‘Onr nation,’ he says, ‘has formshed as ample and as important matter, 
good and bad, for history, as any nation tinder the son; and yet we most yield 
the palm m wntmg history most certainly to the Italians and to the French, 
and I fear even to the Germans. The only two pieces of history we hare, in 
any respect to be compared with the ancient, are the reign of Henry VII, by 
my Lord Bacon, and the history of onr civil wars by yonr noble ancestor, my 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon. But we have no general history to be compared 
with some of other countries; neither have we, whicl\l lament much more^ 
particular histories, except the two I have mentioned, nor writers of memorials, 
nor collectors of monuments and anecdotes, to ne m number or in ment with 
those that foreign nations can boast.’ . 

Bolingbroke knew very little about the memorials which were 
either at the disposal of students of the national history or await- 
ing resuscitation, but the truth of his remarks as to the slow 
progress of English historical literature to a conception of its 
his ;l^es^ nd comprehensive purposes is made sufficiently clear by 
"^y crasecutive survey of it, such as has been attempted in these 
volumes. By way of exemplifying his meaning BoUngbroke, in 
his sixth Letter, gives a bnef view of the ecclesiastical and of the 
mvil government in Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth 

1 This was the portion of the Letters which Lord Hyde m vain sought to prevent 
Mallet} Bolmgbroke’s literary executor, firom publishing after his death See 
Macknight, u s , pp 694 — 7, 
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century, and in Ms two remaining Lemrs carries on this survey, 
with far greater fulness, from the treaty of the Pyrenees to his 
own day. IMs portion of the series may be reckoned among the 
most effective and enjoyable of Bolmgbroke’s writings He alludes, 
in one of these Lett&r8\ to his intention of writing a Mstory of 
the latter part of the reign of Wilham III and of the rei^ of 
Annp — of wMch he says more m a separate Letter, apparently 
addressed to Lord Bathurstl The two concluding Letters of the 
series are admirably clear and concise; nor could anything be 
better, in its way, than the account of the growth of the power 
of Fiance from Eichelieu onwards, and the preservation of her 
preponderance notwithstanding the Triple Alliance. The last 
Lttiter is instinct with strong personal feeling, though it maintains 
a polished calm and, unlike much of Bolingbroke’s pohticaJ wntmg, 
seeks to convince by argument rather than by eloquence and wit. 
He IS fair to Wilham Ill’s unsuccessful endeavours to settle the 
Spanish succession by peace, and allows that the war was really 
tmavoidable. The pivot of his argument is that England did not 
enter into the war to dispossess Phihp, but that the English govern- 
ment adopted this point of view in 1706 and persisted in it even 
after the death of the emperor Joseph I. For economic reasons, it 
had then become the duty of the Bntish government to make peace, 
and those who opposed it — ^the emperor and the arrogant wMgs — 
were responsible for England’s not obtaining better terms at, Utrecht. 
The pessimistic conclusion of the Letter is more in the author’s 
usual vein, lamentmg the condition of the state, composed of ‘a king 
without monarchical splendour, a senate of nobles without aristo- 
cratic mdependency, and a senate of commons without democratic 
freedom,’ and a general decay of society to match. 

About the time when Bohngbroke sketched a plan of European 
history for Lord Bathurst, a tory peer who was the Mend of Congreve, 
Pope and Sterne, he also composed, for the edification of tbe same 
redpient, A Letter on tTie True Use ofRetiremmt and Stvdy (1736). 
This effort has been very diversely judged; but it can hardly be 
denied to be a very readable essay on what may be 

1 Letter vni, p 91 (edn of 1870) 

» A Plan for a General Hutory of Europe, repnnted in Wcyrhi, vol vr, wlucli is of the 
nature of a quite brief introduction to such a survey, during tbe sixteenth and seventeenth 
centunes, but, of course, extending to the treaties of Utrecht and Baden and their 
effects— subjects on which ‘I think I could speak with some knowledge ’ The Huttyry 
was to have been a sequence of a sort of pohtical maps, which Bolingbroke confesses he 
might not have possessed the abihty of constructmg, though, oharactenstically, he 
has no doubt as to the impartiahty^ with which he would have performed the task 
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philosophy of life, part of which it sees very justly. Thoi^h the 
author nowhere probes human nature very deeply, his diagnosis 
is keen and his statement of its results forcible without cynicism. 

Of greater importance among Bohngbroke’s writings is A Letter 
on the SpirU of Patriotism, written by him in 1736, and subse- 
quently addressed to Lord Lyttelton, a rising hope of the opposition. 
Its theme is one which was to occupy Bolingbroke’s mind during 
the remainder of his pohtical life, and may be regarded as the 
final position which he had come to occupy, in consequence 
of the divisions between those with whom he had cooperated, and 
the failure of the adversaries of Walpol^ among whom he was 
chie^ to effect the minister’s overthrow. To merge fections in a 
great national or patriotic party, and, while steadfastly opposing the 
corrupt existing government, to reform the English system of 
government itself, was the object to which he now directed the 
endeavours of public men, and of the rising generation of them in 
particular. But, while the breadth of this plan gives a certain 
dignity to the pamphlet m which it is advanced, the praise which 
has been lavished on its execution has been overdone. If an 
example of Bolingbroke’s best manner is to be found in the last 
two of the Letters on the Study mid Use of History, then.d. Letter 
on the Spirit of Patriotism must surely be r^arded as eidiibiting 
only his second-best a compoimd of violent invective with more or 
less turgid declamation. The essay begins with a tirade against 
Walpole and the whigs, who had at last found out that they had 
in^pared the sway not of a party but of a person, while the tones 
continued sour, wmting for a messiah that ITould never corner 
Then follows a tirade about the true spirit in which opposition 
should be conducted — ^the spirit.of a patriotism in which there is 
a satisfaction comparable to that attending on the discoveries 
of a Newton or a Descartes. That spirit has, in England, been 
exchanged for a servility more abject than that to be found in 
France; yet, to check the growmg evils in our public life was 
a ta^ really so easy that it could have been accomplished but for 
i<if^ ca^ncss of the hunters, intent, lest they should miss their 
own reward, upon dividing the skin almost before they had taken 
the beast, and thus postponing the evil day. It is the next 
generation on whom it remains to set our hopes — a generation 
which must learn to despise the old differences between Big Endians 
and little Endians, the dangers of the church and those of the 
protestant succession. Neither Demosthenes nor Cicero was an 
orator only , a definite plan of action fias become the sacred duty 
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of a patriotic opposition. All this is clever and acute; but who 
could describe it as the distilled wisdom of a life nobly devoted to 
the patriotic action which it approves ^ 

In 1738, by which time Bolingbroke had recognised the futility 
of hoping for a personal return to power — ^whatever means he 
might employ for the attainment of this object— he composed 
what (with the exception of two smaller pieces) was the last, as 
it was one of the most notable, ‘of his contributions to pohtical 
literature — Idm of a Patriot Ktng. It was not published 
till 1749\ when the public situation had greatly changed, when 
Pelham was at the head of the government, and Lyttelton, to 
whom, as private secretary of Frederick prince of Wales, this 
treatise and the Spirit of Patriotism had been addressed, was 
not in opposition, but in office. But it seemed entirely opportune 
to the public which read and admired it, and it continued to be 
a sort of symbolic book to the party which set its hopes on Frederick 
prince of Wales, and, afiter his death in 1761, with perhaps more 
show of reason, on his son, afterwards king George III. That 
monarch himself has been justly described® as having ‘derived 
the articles of his political creed’ from Bolingbroke’s treatise, 
which supplied the materials for the pohtical programme of ‘the 
King’s Friends.’ Thus, it was not wonderful that The Patriot 
King should continue to be read with an interest never aroused 
by its predecessor. Nor does the splendour of its eloquence show 
any felling off from that exemplar. The patriot kmg, who b^ns 
to govern so soon as he be^ns to reign, and his ministers, 
selected by him at once as men sure to serve on the same 
principles as those on which he is prepared to govern — ^what 
blessings may not be reckoned uppn to flow from these miraculous 
assumptions ! 

Of course, the argument has its ironical side or aspect, and, 
viewed as a satire upon the non-patriot king, and his non-patriotic 
followers, the essay retained its force so long as it was worth find- 
ing foult with Geoi^e II and the epigoni of Walpole. But the 
historical comment upon the positive value of Bohngbrofce^ 
reign cure was furnished, not so much by the career of Frederick 
prmce of Wales (of which there is ‘no more to be said’), as by the 
history of the earlier years of the reign of George III and of the 


^ As to the pnyate impression of 1744, surreptitiously mcreased by Pope from five 
or sm to fifteen hundred copies, afterwards destroyed by Bohngbroke’s orders, see 
Matoight, «,« , pp 666—7, ^ 

* By Ghnrton Oolhns, m s , p 206. 
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part played by Ms 'Friends’ in English constitutional life. The 
idea of The PatHot Ktng was a febrie of sand, and became a 
heritage of the wmds^ 

The letter or paper Of ffie State of Parties at the Accemon 
of George I, wMch, apparently put together to satisfy Lyttelton, 
was published with the two 'patriotic’ treatises in 1749, maybe 
unreservedly dismissed as a piece of special pleading neither 
effective nor adequate. BohngBroke here takes it upon himself 
to deny that, during the last four years of queen Anne’s reign, 
there existed any plan for bringing the pretender to the throne. 
Clearly, he expected the fact of Ms own correspondence with 
James, at a time when he was secretary of state under Ms sister, 
to be ignored by the reader as it was by the writer. Thus, the 
charge against George I of having let loose the fiiry of revenge 
upon the tories, and goaded men into the rebellion of 1715, instead 
of accomplisMng Ms succession quietly, as he might have done, falls 
to the ground, or recoils upon its author. „ 

Finally, m 1749, Bolmgbroke put forth Some Ructions on 
the Present State of the Nation, prinetpaily with rega/rd to h&r 
Trade and her Dd>ts, and on the Carnes and Consequences of 
them. Although this pampMet remains a fragment, it would 
seem as if the main points of the argument were put in the 
completed portion. After a most unsuccessful and costly war, 
and after we have participated, 'like prmcipal actors,’ in con- 
tinental wars and negotiations covering a period of threescore 
years, it becomes time that public attention should be turned 
homeward, and especially to the question of-national taxes and 
debts Since the revolution of 1688, and, more particularly, 
during the Spanish Succession,war, in wMch the whole weight 
of expenditure fell on England and Holland, the cMef way of 
meeting it has been that of fundmg debt (whence the beginning 
of an era of stockjobbing), in order to make the fortunes of great 
numbers depend on the preservation of the new government. The 
increase of the public debt has been enormous, and has risen 
«iSlBbe>tise HAnoverian acquisition of Bremen and Verden became the 
first link in a chain which has dragged England into new and 
expensive broils. When, of late, war with Spain became un- 
avoidable, the part we took in it could only end to the advantage 
of Franco. We have no SuHys among us , but the public debt 

^ Sichel has directed attention to the reference to Bolmgbroke*8 speculations in 
the Mutonc Fancies^ already cited, of Lord Stran^ford, at one time a remarkable figure 
in the * Young England ’ movement* 
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must be diminished, and the interest on it reduced , and, though 
it is necessary to foster the rivalry between Austria and France, 
and to support the former against the latter, this diould be done 
in accordance with the present interest of England only. 

The tone of this pamphlet, though some of the old fire still 
bums beneath the surfece, is, on the whole, calmer and more 
temperate than is usual with the writer. 

It does not form part of our present task to estimate the influence 
of Bolingbroke upon his contemporaries or upon posterity, except 
in so flu* as it was due to his literary qualities. We have not to 
examine here what there was of intrinsic force in his statesman- 
ship, whether in offlce or in opposition, or even what there was 
of inner veracity in his arguments as a political and historical 
wnter — ^for he knew the value of truth, though he did not love it 
as much as he hated Walpole. K he is now read, he is read (except 
by professed historical students) for his style; and, supposing. 
Burke to have had some»reason for terming him a ‘presumptuous 
and superficial writerV his style must bear part of the blame. 
It IS Bolingbroke’s style as a writer — ^not as an orator — of which 
alone posterity is capable of forming an estimate As a matter 
of course, tite oratorical element inhis wntings, almost from first to 
last, is considerable ; but though, during his brief public career 
under queen Anne, he was, beyond a doubt, the most efiective 
speaker in the House of Commons, not a single one of his great 
speeches has come down to us. 

Bolingbroke’s style as a writer has the supreme merit — ^the 
merit without whidrall others are, or ought to be, vain — of perfect 
lucidity. His readers are never left in the shghtest doubt as 
to what he means, or at least as to what he desires them to 
understand him to mean. And this result he obtains without 
effort, without any assumption of severe supenonty, or any display 
of overwhelming exuberance. Indeed, his style might almost be 
called the normal style of English prose, after which even the 

1 See Sichel, W , w ^ , pp 441 ff It seems unnecessary to examine here the sta4^ 
ment that Burke's style was founded on Bolingbroke's , but it may, perhaps, be'^observed 
that the clever imitation of Bolmgbroke's manner to be found m Burke's first printed 
work, A Vindication of Natural Society (which took in the critics) does not furnish any 
proof of the assertion Burke, in his mutation, forgot neither the wide basis from 
which the argument started, nor the rapid, though varied, treatment of the theme, nor, 
again, the final touch of personal pathos, and even the ornaments of occasional 
quotation and illustrative anecdote The imitation, of course, was mtentional, 
while the higher ^uahties of Burke's style are not to be sought for in such a 
composition But, apart from this, ^t would not be difdcult to point out touches in 
A Vindication w^oh have more in them of Burke than of Bolingbroke 
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style of Burke seems to be, in some resi)eets, transnormaL In 
what measure the lucidity of Bolingbroke as a writer is due to his 
early and close familiarity with French, it is difficult to decide ; 
at the same time, his style, with hardly an exception worth noting, 
is perfectly free from gallicisms. 

But Bolmgbroke’s prose is not only clear ; it has the strong 
flow of a river fed from many contributory sources — and yet a 
flow diversified by currents and ‘eddies of all sorts; movements 
of anger, scorn and dignified withdrawal mto self, of irony and 
sarcasm, of witty turn or opportune anecdote. We recognise in 
him the well, if not widely, read man of letters rather than the 
scholar whose mind has been imbued by his studies, it is the 
phrases which have commended themselves to his literary instinct, 
and these are what he reproduces or adapts^ What he yet 
lacks has been diversely defined. Yet, if his political wntings be 
compared with those of Burke, or even with those, whatever may 
be their blemishes, of Milton, the balance* must rise in their dis- 
favour. For, notwithstanding the extraordinary elasticity of mind 
which seconded Bohngbroke’s perseverance of purpose, posterity» 
like his contemporaries, refuses to be persuaded by his political 
writings, while Burke convinced fervent admirers of the French 
revolution (such as Gentz) that they were in the wrong, and 
Milton holds in awe even those who continue to revere the 
which he sought to break. 

Down to the earlier half of the eighteenth century, The, 
Oompleai History of Engkmd (1706)— of which the first two 
volumes contained a series of histories of successive periods and 
reigns from Milton's History of Britam down to Arthur Wilson’s 
History of King James I, supplemented by a third volume 
containmg the reigns of Charles I and II, James II, William and 
Mary (and William), ‘all new writ by a learned and impartial 
hand’ — had been the only attempt to present a collective view 
of the national history*. That it was accepted as more or leffii 
of*^ authority is shown by the feet that a new edition was 
publfehed in 1719, and that, so late as 1740, Roger North, of whose 


^ ‘Montaigne, whom I often quote, aa I do Seneca, rather for the smartness of 
expression than the weight of matter * Bolingbroke, On the Use of Retirement and 
Stadtfi edn. ld7Q, pr 142 

2 The General History of England by James Tyrrell, grandson of archbishop 
Ussher and an intimate friend of Iiocke, which wag intended to go down to the reign 
of Wilham III, was carried no further than the death of Biohard II 
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contributioBS to English biogrstphical literature something will 
be said below, put forth an elaborate criticism of its concluding 
volume, under the title ot o/m In^uiTy into the CTcd/it 

and Veracity of a pretended Complete History ^ viz, the supple- 
mentary volume aforesaid, of which White Kennett was the 
author^. Kennett, who died as bishop of Peterborough in 1728, 
after an active literary career (which had begun, or almost begun, 
by his breaking a lance with Atterbury in the wellknown con- 
vocation controversy (1701), and of which his Register and 
Chronicle^ Ecdesiasttcal <md Civil^ forms the concluding item), 
was author of the concluding volume. The character of Charles 11 
which it contains is, no doubt, extremely acrid (it ends with a 
note on the resemblance of Charles in his outward features, and, 
to some extent, in other points, to Tiberius) , in general, how- 
ever, the author is temperate in statement, although, in the usual 
fashion, he inveighs against Cromwell, whose ^policy’ is margined 
as ^his only piety ^ For the rest, Kennett was a sound whig, who 
ventured to answer Sacheverell in a sermon preached before the 
lord mayor, and who, before he was consecrated bishop, was por- 
trayed as Judas Iscariot in a London church, being a safer object 
of insult than Burnet. 


1 This very substantial work, which, besides being, perhaps, the most elaborate 
cnlaciBin ever attempted of a section of an Enghsh historical narrative, contains so 
much important information as to support effectively the author’s contention m 
favour of contemporary history over cntical compilation, must primarily be set down 
as a thoroughly partisan review of what may be allowed to be, in certain respects, a 
partisan text Its avo'i^ed purpose is ‘ to vindicate the Honour of Charles II and his 
Happy Eeign ’ from the aspersions cast upon it by the wnter of The Compleat JSutory ; 
its author takes the earliest opportunity of announcing that, while the historian must 
never exceed or faU short of truth, * good ’'and *bad’ are qualities antecedently deter- 
mined by a standard possessed of an authority superior to that of any reader or wnter of 
history. Thus, he can, at the same time, censure without fear and (so it seems) always m 
accordance with his own political and religious views The career of Shaftesbury, the 
so caUed ‘popish plot,’ the ‘sham plots’ connected with it, and the transactions of the 
latter years of Charles II’s reign are all effectively reviewed from a standpomt which 
the critic never finds it necessary to desert, and the king’s action is consistently 
defended in his relation to the whole inner history of his reign As for the papers fouu^^jn 
his strong hox after his death — ^would the evidence as to their authorship he accepted m 
a court of justice At the same tune, North has some excellent hits at the methods 
of his author-— which are not peculiar to him— especially at his suggestion of possible 
alternatives (the alternatives which he desires to msmuate) by means of the disjunctive 
♦or,’ and his leaving the unwary to distmgmsh unproved deductions from well 
warranted facta — Appended to Montagu North’s edition of his father’s JExamm are 
liefleettons upon nome paxmqcH in Mr he Clere^s Life of Mr John Locke by the 
hand, in which Shaftesbury and Ignoramus once more figure. 

^ Vol I only was published (m 1728) , the sequel (reaching to 1879) remains in manu- 
script in the British Museum, where, also, are many other of Eennett’s manuscripts. 
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A rival ‘ complete history’ to Eennett’s, for a considerable period, 
was that of Laurence Echard, the ‘excellency’ of which, in the 
amiable phrase of Roger Norths ‘ is coming after a worse.’ It was 
conceived on a smaller scale than Kennett’s , but, on the other 
hand, it was the work of a single maa Of his History of 
Ettgla/Hd from the First Eniremee of JrSms Coescur, the first 
volume, carrying the narrative down to the death of James I, 
appeared in 1707 ; the second and third, which continued it to 
‘the establishment of King William and Mary,’ in 1718. Echard 
(who, in 1712 , was named archdeacon of Stow) was a strong 
protestant, as favourable to Cranmer as he was bitter against 
Maiy I, but he was no friend of dissent, and rather cynically 
attributed ‘the Beginnings of Presbitery’ in England to Cart- 
wright’s personal jealousy of a Cambridge rivall When he comes 
to the Stewart times, he professes to take great care to observe 
‘Deference to the Stations and Characters’ of those whose conduct 
he reviews ; but, as he seems to think that James II might have 
been forgiven much of his rehgious pohcy had he only kept his 
word and prefers to let him ‘fall gently’ because of his two 
■ daughters, there must be allowed to be method in his drfence. 
The dedication of his second volume to George I sufiSciently 
attests his political ‘ standpoint ’ and helps to explain the attacis 
made on him by Bolingbroke. 

It can, however, hardly be denied that the best, and certainly, 
by far, the most useful, collective history of England in the earlier 
half of the century was not an English book at all, but the 
French Histoire dlAngUterre of Paul de Rapin, sieur de Thomas, 
composed in exile at Wesel and published at the Hague, in eight 
volumes, in 1724. A criticism of this work, which reaches to the 
death of Charles I, or of its French continuation, to the revolution 
of 1688, by David Durand (1734), would be out of place here , 
but it should be noted that the whole French History was trans- 
lated by Mcholas Tindal ‘with additional notes’ in 16 volumes 
(1723 — ^31). Thomas Lediard, author of The Nmol Histwy of 
Eflglomd (2 vols 1 735), and The Life ofJohm, Duke of Mm-Thorovgh 
(3 vols. 1736), largely from original documents, wrote The History 
of the Eetgms of WiMam III cmd Ma/ry, cmd Anne, in continua- 
tion of Rapin ; and, in 1744 — 6, his translator, Tindal, published, 
in folio, The Contm/ucution of Mr Rapin de Thoyras’s HtsUyry of 


1 Preface to The Life of Francis North, Lord fffwdford 

2 Of below, as to Oldmixon’s censure of Eehard’s attacks on tbe dissenters 
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Mngla/njd, froni Hevohjtiion to tho Accession of King George II, 
which was immediately followed by an octavo edition in 13 volnm^, 
making the whole series amount to 28 \ Rapin, in a letter to his 
fellow Huguenot Robethon, had humourously described his com- 
pleted work as ‘no inconsiderable undertaking for a Gascon’, the 
indefatigable Tindal survived his histoncal labours for many years 
(till 1774 ). English histoncal imting owes him a great debt; 
for, like Bapin himself, whom he introduced to English readers, he 
provided a solid substructure of well-authenticated and well- 
arranged foots, together with a narrative free from party bias and 
written with a single-minded desire to record ascertained truth. It 
should be added that master and follower alike cite their authori- 
ties without ostentation but with perfect clearness, and that the 
English folios are supplied with an admirable collection of por- 
traits, maps and plans. 

From these writers of collective histories we go back slightly 
in order of tune, so as to mention, in conclusion, one or two 
historical authors of the unmistakable partisan type. Abel 
Boyer, hke Bapin, was a French Huguenot, who settled in 
England in 1689 and, after several years of strenuous endeavour, 
gained a long-lived reputation by an Anglo-French and Franco- 
English dictionary, professing to have been composed for the 
use of the duke of Gloucester, to whom, in 1692, Boyer had 
been appointed French tutor. In 1702, when this dictionary 
was published at the Hague, Boyer also brought out, in 
Bnghsh, his History of WUlicm III (which included that of 
James II) ; and, in'^the following year, he began the yearly publi- 
cation of The Hisimy of the Reign of Queen Awm Rested into 
(Mmols, which was preceded by a similar register of political 
events, notable for the reports of parliamentary debates contsuned 
in it, and extending over the years 1713 — ^29. In 1722 appeared 
his History of Queen Anne, of which a second edition, with 
numerous appendixes, followed in 1736. Boyer was a voluminous 
producer of books, pamphlets and contributions to journalism, all 
in the whig interest*. Among the pamphlets, one had nearly c^t 
him dear, as it attacked Swift, who, in an often quoted passage of his 
Jommd to 8tMa, vowed vengeance on the ‘ French dog ’ (a term of 
abuse to be found already in Froissart). Boyer’s History of Quern 

^ It was afterwards further continued by SmoUett. 

® See bibliography, and cf, the article on Boyer by Bspinasse, Francis, in vol. vi of 
The Diet of Nat Diogr (1886) A# to Boyer*s English translation of the Mimmrea of 
Gramont, see ante, vol 'mi, p 461 
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Amme has been found extremely useful, not to say indispensable, 
by modem historians (by no means only in the ‘Annual last of the 
Deaths of Eminent Persons’ appended to it with short obituary 
notices — ‘whoever pretends to write OJmracters ought,' he ventures 
to think, ‘to be well acquainted with those he describes’) and 
shows him capable of applying the principles of historical writing, 
as to both matter and manner, effectively abstracted by him ‘for 
his own Instruction, and laid down in his preface’ A continna- 
tion of the work to the death of George I was published in 1747. 
E ng lish historical composition was greatly indebted to the infusion 
of French lucidity in arrangement and treatment ; and, for this 
quality, Boyer, too, deserves praise. 

little purpose would be served by entering at length into 
the qualities of John Oldmixon as a historical writer. In 
The l>wnei(jid\ Pope abuses him without, perhaps, very much 
point; but, in a note to the passage, he describes him with 
undeniable truth as having been ‘all his^ life a virulent Party- 
writer for hire,’ who ‘received his reward in a small place’ — 
the collectorship of the port of Bridgwater. It was not till 1717, 
or thereabouts, that Oldmixon obtained this iU and irr^ularly 
paid post — about nine years after he had first exchanged his 
efforts as a poet and dramatist for a long senes of labours as a 
party historian and journalist. These need not here be examined in 
detaiL His earliest bistoncal work, The British Empire in America 
(2 vols. 1708), was at least designed to meet a real need ; The 
Secret History ofEvrope (4 parts, 1712 — ^5) was a frank and fierce 
attack upon the tory government and its subservience to Franca 
But the special enmity of the opposition wits he incurred by his 
Essay on Criticism, prefixed to the third edition (1727) of The 
Criiieai History of Englomd, lEedesiastical and Civil (2 vols. 
1724 — 6X The Essay, an avowedly and, perhaps, intentionally 
rambling discourse supposed to be m the manner of Montaigne, 
contains some feir hits at Dryden, Addison, Pope and others, and 
keeps up a steady fire of minute criticism against Echard as a 
historian. Of The Criticcd History itself, the first volume carries 
on this attack in a sort of runmng commentary upon previous 
historians, especially Ediard and Clarendon, in a vein frequently 
flippant) but by no means without occasional sensible remarks. 
Each section en<to with a list of authorities to be studied, so that 
the book is a curious combination of party pamphlet and school 


1 Bk n, U. 283—90 
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maniiaiL The second volume covers much the same ground, 
although more particularly devoting itself to ecclesiastical history, 
and mtended to show that the protestant dissenters ‘have a Claim 
to our Indulgence and Good-will, as they are Brethren of the 
Eeformation,’ and that Bchard’s charges against them of ‘sedition 
and enthusiasm’ are ‘groundless and scandalous.’ From a dif- 
ferent point of view, as showing that no literary fashion endures 
for ever, Oldimxon’s remark upon the ‘affectation of continually 
drawing characters,’ especially ‘when they are arbitrary and are 
not of the subject, is worth noting. Of Ihe History of Bnglamd 
during the Bdgrts of the Roycd House of Stumt, the first volume, 
published m 1729, states at length the charge, already noticed^ and 
adverted to in The Cntieod History of England, against the 
Oxford editors of Clarendon, of having altered his text for party 
end& The second volume of the later work (1736) carried on 
the narrative to the reign of George I, and the third (1739) took it 
back to the last four Tudor reigns, the whole bemg written in the 
spint of wing constitutionalism. ‘In the midst of all the infirmities 
of old age, sickness, lameness, and almost blindness,’ Oldmixon 
wrote Memoirs of the Press, Historical and Political, for Thirty 
Yeoffs Past, from 1710 to 1740 , but he did not live to see the 
book, which has much biographical interest, pubhshed. He died 
in 1742 , the hardships of his laborious career seem to behe the 
commonplace that, in a free country, there is nothing like sticking 
to one’s party. 

Though also confessedly composed by a partisan — ^who avows 
that ‘ he knows not by what influence or means he took very early 
to the loyal side,’ and who consistently speaks of its opponents 
as ‘the faction against monarchy’ or ‘the faction’ pure and 
simple — ^Roger North’s biograplues hold an endunng position in 
En^h historical literature. The period with which they deal 
extends but slightly beyond the reign of Charles II , but the 
most important of them. The Life of Francis North, Lord 
Guilford, was repeatedly revised, and was not published with 
the companion Lives of the Hon. Sir Dudley North and the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr John North tUl 1740, immediately after the 
author’s Esoamen^ , while Roger North’s own Auldbiography 
was not generally accessible till 1887, when an edition of it was 
brought out by Jessopp, who has identified himself with The 
Lives of the Norths^ 

1 Ante, vol. ■nn, p. 444 * Of ante, p 234, note 1. 

' See hig standard oomplete edition in 3 vole , 1890 
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Roger North, who confesses that he was himself of a timid 
disposition, gifted neither with readiness of speech nor with the 
quickness of thought which underlies it, and whose innate modesty 
IS not the least pleasing element in the altruism which ennobled his 
character, was a true believer in his &.mily. The Norths, he says, 
‘were a numerous flock, and no one scabby sheep in it’, and, 
though the eldest of the brothers (Lord North and Gray of 
Rolleston) had ‘attached himself to the fection,’ the rest were 
‘ in all respects helpful and assistant to each other . . . nor the least 
favour of difference or feud found amongst them.’ Roger became 
the biographer of four of them, including himself. Specially in- 
timate were his relations with the third of the brothers, Francis, who 
became Lord Guilford and keeper of the great seal. The advance- 
ment of Francis in place and prosperity was also that of Roger, 
whpm he associated with himself m every stage of his career, 
who lodged with him, was a daily guest at Ms table and, for many 
years, never failed to see him safe to bed , who, in shorty as Roger him- 
self expresses it, was his brother’s ‘shadow.’ With the frankness 
wMch adds both value and charm to Ms narrative, Roger confesses 
that his nature at one time rebelled agamst this dependence ; but 
he never broke through it, and the sincerity with wMch he judges 
his brother’s character and career is never devoid of piety. Their 
intimacy enabled the biographer to interpret the laconic notes 
kept by the successful counsel and eminent judge with a fulness 
wMch converts them into so many episodes of legal experience, as 
well as to expand the ‘^ecylurm’ that represented his passing 
thoughts on the multiflirious problems of his jpublic and private 
life. Thus, Francis North’s complex but masculine, though, in 
more respects than one, not very attractive, character is brought 
before the reader with all the' force of veracity — ^for he was 
cautious as well as ambitious, not overscrupulous so long as he 
kept well within the law (within wMch he consistently conjured 
king Charles II to keep), but, at the same time, straightforward 
in his private and in his pubhc acts, and content to leave the latter 
‘without any affected lustre or handles to fame if he could avoid 
them.’ ‘No wonder,’ writes his biographer, with telling irony, 
‘he is so soon forgot^’ The account of his matrimonial and 

1 Though lord keeper North had the chief share m directing the proceedings 
against tlioso aocnscd of complicity in the Eye house plot, there is no reason for 
attributing to him any share in A True Account of that JSComd Conspiracy against the 
late King^ Bis Present Majesty and the Government, drawn up at his suggestion, but 
composed by Thomas Sprat^ bishop of Eoohester, and published m 1685 It speaks of 
Euss^’s adherence to the doctrine of resistance ^ * conformable to his Presbyterian 
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electioneering operations illustrates the social and political ethics 
of the age rather than his own. The characters of Lord 
Guilford’s contemporaries in the higher judiciary are drawn with 
less reticence and extraordinary force — such portraits as those of 
‘Silenus’ Saunders and Jeffreys, in their way, are immortal, the 
latter more especially so because Macaulay’s portrait owes to it some 
of its most telhng features , while the finer touches which reveal 
the biographer’s antipathy against Sir Matthew Hale are at least 
equally to the credit of his artistic skill By the side of these 
portraits of legal luminaries may be mentioned the admirable 
portrait of one whose hght was hid behind the backstairs — Will 
Chiffinch. 

To the literary abihty of Roger North, the second of these 
Ums, that of Sir Dudley North, the great Turkey merchant, 
afterwards, at a critical season, appointed sheriff of London by a 
more than doubtful process dictated by the policy of the court 
bears signal witness. ^ This biography depicts, with singular 
fidelity and force, the career of a young man of femily who, virtually, 
began his mercantile life as supercargo on a ship bound for 
Archangel, and ended it as treasurer of the Turkey company at 
Constantinople. The account, derived from him by his brother, 
of the Turkteh system of government (the description of avcmios 
or exactions from Christian states and persons is specially in- 
teresting), law and society, is as full of interest as, when first made 
known, it must have been of novelty , and the personal character 
of the great merchant — ^whose eastern notions were not, like his 
mustachios, supprf^ed on his return home — ^is brought out with 
much affectionate humour. The honours gained by Sir Dudley 
North after his return nearly involved him in serious trouble after 
the revolution of 1688 . Roger’s account of his brother’s examina- 
tion before the House of Commons is one of the best-told episodes 
in the story. The third of the Lives, that of John North, master 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, has a very different interest , it 
relates the story of the life of a Cambridge don, first at Jesus, where 

Bducatiou* and of Sidney (sarcastically} as ‘a stubborn Asserter of the Good Old 
Came ’ 

^ An account of these proceedings, from the point of view of those who took the 
lead in opposing them, will be found in a book based on materials constituting a most 
•vsluable addition to the memoir-literature of this period, Papillon, P W , Memoirs of 
Thomas Ta^Uon of Londoti^ Merchant (X623 — 1702). Thomas Papillon, of distinguished 
Huguenot descent, was twice an exile — once for joining m an effort to restore Charles I 
to power, once for his action with regard to the London charter and North’^s election 
He was member for Dover both before and after his second absence from England 
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his younger brother was his pupil but where he grew tired of the 
‘grave, and perhaps empty seniors,’ then at Trinity lodge, where 
he was on uneasy terms with the fellows, very unpopular with the 
undergraduates and ‘so nice that he never completed anything’ 
in the way of a book. In the end, his intellectual powers decayed 
with those of his body ; through life, his greatest happiness seems 
to have been the occasional society of his brothers. 

Roger, the sixth and youngest* of his father’s sons, was, as has 
been observed, bom to Ite the biographer of those among them 
whose worldly success had outstripped his own. He judged hiruaftif 
humbly, but without hypocrisy — ‘though not of prime of my 
rank, yet not contemptible.’ His tastes were intellectual . mathe- 
matics and music had a special attraction for him, and, of amuse- 
ments, he preferred that of sailmg. That he had a genmne hterary 
gift, he seems hardly to have suspected — ^for he never himself 
published anything but A Discomse ofFiAh a/nd Fish Ponds (1683) , 
but, during the long evening of his hfe (fropa 1690 to 1734), which 
he spent in his own house at Eougham in Norfolk, after, as a non- 
juror, he had given up practice at the bar, he wrote the Lives of 
whidi mention has been made and his own Andohiography. The 
latter breaks off with an account of his long services as trustee 
under Sir Peter Lely’s will, which, like those by him performed 
under that of his brother Lord Guilford, long occupied most of his 
leisure. But, though only a fragment, and a repetition, here and 
there, of what he had already told in the Lives of his brothers, it 
is not the least engaging of his productions, and, occasionally, 
lifts an unsuspected comer of his inner nature-iras in the strange 
passage concerning a man’s right to end his own existence. 
In a lighter vein is the comparison— which must amuse readers 
of The /Rape of the Lock — of the life of men to a game at 
ombre. 

The merits of Roger North’s biographies consist in their trans- 
parent candour, combined, as it is, with a shrewdness partly due to 
experience and partly to an innate iusight, and in a naturalness 
of style which, at the same time, is always that of a weD-bred 
scholar. He never shrinks from the use of an idiomatic phrase or 
proverbial turn, still less from that of an apposite anecdote ; but 
they never have the effect of interrapting the pleasant^ if some- 
what sedate, progress of his narrative. The ‘ mirmtiae’ for which 
he goes out of his way to apologise are, of course, welcome in 
themselves to readers of later generations ; but the effect of each 
biography, as a whole, is not trifling or pdtty, and the dignity of the 

B. L. IX CH VIII. 16 
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theme — ^whether it be that of legal eminence, mercantile enter- 
prise, or scholarly calm — ^is invariably maintained without any 
apparent effort. Here and there, although he is constantly 
referring to tibe fuller treatment a subject has received in his 
Examm, Roger North becomes lengthy; but the total effect 
of his Lives, as that of all biographies of real excellence, is 
not less entertaining than it is instructive for those who are 
open to the appeal of a humah life intelligently, truthfully and 
sympathetically told. 



OHAPTfcR IX 

MEMOnt-WRETERS, 1715—60 

Undbe the first two Georges, English society became con- 
solidated into what Disraeli, with his accustomed iridescence, 
described as a ‘Venetian oligarchy.’ Placemen in, and patriots 
out of, office fiit across the scene. The big county interests of the 
aristocracy rule, subject to occasional correction from the growing 
power of finance or the expirmg growls of the city mob, and 
Walpole and Pelham, or their inferiors, pull the strings. The 
nation, hoping eternally to see corruption extinguished and a new 
era of Tirtue and public spirit inaugurated, is, again and again, 
disappointed. Placemen and patriots cross over, and the game 
begins anew. But, behind the chief actors in the comedy, may be 
perceived a slowly gathering knot of observers and note-takers, 
the chroniclers and memoir-writers of the period. They offer us 
a imique and fascinating picture of the privileged classes who 
then presided over the fortunes of the country* and they open a 
new chapter in literary history. Through them, the eighteenth 
century is self-portrayed with a vivid insight and picturesqueness 
probably unrivalled, save in the 'parallel descriptions of French 
society from 1648 to 1789. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, one must imagine, was a lady 
of far more masculine understanding and knowledge than most 
of the classical ladies of whose attainments Johnson thought 
highly. As a descriptive topographer, she was a keen observer, 
not superior to the love of gossip, with a quick eye for the telling 
features of a story or a situation and an easy, effective styla Her 
manner is one of conscious superiority. She belonged to tihe 
great whig aristocracy which ruled England. Her fether, Evelyn 
Pierrepont, was connected with the Evelyns of Wootton, and 
married Mary Feilding, daughter of the earl of Denbigh, from one 
of whose brothers Henry Fielding the novelist descended. Mary 

i6— 2 
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was bom in May 1689 ; a year later, her father became earl of 
Kingston and, at the whig triumph of 1716, duke of Kingston , 
she was brought up, carelessly enough, in a hbrary. One of her 
girl Mends was Anne Wortley Montagu, a granddaughter of the 
first earl of Sandwich (Pepys’s chief), whose fether had, on marry- 
ing an heiress, taken the name Wortley. Anne’s favourite brother 
Edward, a most unromantic young man, was strongly attracted 
by Lady Mary’s lucidity of bdth mind and visage A number 
of letters between them are extant The young pair were, un- 
mistakably, m love, but Kingston was inexorable on the subject 
of settlements and tried to coerce his daughter into another match , 
whereupon, she eloped with Edward Wortley (August 1712). With 
the whigs’ advent to power, the period of narrow means came to an 
end, and Edward, a relative of Halifax, became M.P for Westminster 
and, in 1716, was appointed ambassador to the Porte. In 1717, the 
couple journeyed to Constantmople, by way of Vienna andBelgrade. 
Her most vivid letters^were written during this period and remain 
an imperishable monument of her husband’s otherwise undistin- 
guished embassy , for it was upon his successors that devolved the 
important task of concluding the peace of Passarowitz. It must 
not be supposed that we have the letters in their original form. 
Moy Thomas came upon a list of letters written by the ambassadress, 
with notes of their contents. The published letters correspond but 
imperfectly to the precis, and only two are indexed as copied at 
length. Of those remaimng to us, some that had been copied 
were reproduced with small alteration; the majority were recon- 
structed from thofdiary in which she was accustomed to note the 
events and thoughts of every day, and from which she had pre- 
sumably drawn freely for the ^original correspondence; others, 
less finished in form, for the most part, have been found and 
incorporated since. The substance of many letters hitherto un-r 
known was given as late as 1907 by * George Paston’ in her Lady 
Mary Wor&ey Montagu and her Times. The Turkish Letters 
(May 1716 — November 1718), which are the most finished and the 
most original, were evidently prepared for publication, though 
they were not actually published until after Lady Mary’s death. 
They were, no doubt, handed round among the writer’s private 
friends. The prefEwes are dated 1724 — 6 and are attributed to 
Mary Astell, and the early editions include a frontispiece, ‘Lady 
M-y W-r-t-l-y M-nt-g-e The Female Traveller, in the Turkish 
Dress.’ I^y Mary, in this respect at all events, vreis a pre- 
cursor of Lady Hester* Stanhope. Besides assummg Turkish 
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attire, she studied the Turkish language, and did her best to 
disabuse English minds of a vast accumulation of ludicrous 
prejudice on the score of Ottoman cruelty, luxury and sensuality. 
It may be added that she gave exprestion to the common Bnghsh 
antipathy of her day (fully brought out by Smollett in the next 
generation) to Homan Catholicism. Her letters stUl delight by 
their high power of communicativeness. 

In 1739 (after her daughter’s elopement with Lord Bute), Lady 
Mary determmed to go abroad for a lengthened residence. The 
letters of the next two and twenty years of her life, addressed, 
for the most part, to Lady Bute, are the most natural and, 
perhaps, the most charming that she ever wrote. She had 
seen a little of Italy on her return from Pera, by way of Tunis, 
Genoa and the Mont Cenis. After experiences in Venice, ChamWri 
and Avignon, she determined, in 1743, to settle at Lovere on 
Lago d’Iseo, forty miles from Brescia There, she spent eighteen 
fttirly serene, though solitary, years. Bising at six, after breakfast 
she worked with her weaving women till nine, inspected poultry, 
bees and silkworms and, at eleven, allowed herself the pleasure of 
an hour’s reading — all that her eyesight would permit. She dined 
at twelve, then slept till three, and woke to play whisk with 
three old priests at a penny a comer, till it was cool enough to set 
out upon those rides in the mountains which were as delightM as 
a romance, or to float under her lute-string awning on the river 
waiting for a fish to bite. ‘ I confess I sometimes wish for a httle 
conversation, but then,’ she added gaily, ‘gardening is the next 
amusement to reading.’ When the winter earner she found herself 
obliged to keep the house and wrote to thank Lady Bute for pre- 
suming her taste was still undivorced from the gay part of reading 
— ^by which she meant novels These were sent out in cases from 
England (the begmning of British novel export) and aroused the 
utmost excitement upon their arrival, as they well might when one 
sin^e box is reported to have contained Peregrim PwMe, Rod&rv^ 
Remdom, Clarusa Ha/rhwe and Pompey the Little. She set to 
work at once to read them, and whole letters to her daughter are 
devoted to discussing the characters and the intrigues of the stories. 
With her strong and satirical, by this time almost sardonic, 
understanding, Lady Mary professed a solid Englishwoman's good- 
natured contempt for the epistolary light wine of Mme de S^vign^ ; 
nevertheless, as she grew older, her letters came more and more to 
resemble the epistles of that incomparable model, and the resem- 
blance is strengthened by the iact that biost of the letters are to 
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her daughter Lady Buta On 1 Januaiy 1761, her curmudgeon of a 
husband died, leaving an immense fortune to Lady Bute, and the 
widow had to return home She was sick of Ufa ‘I ampreparing 
for my last and longest journey and stand on the threshold of this 
world, my several infirmities like post-horses ready to hurry me 
away.’ Horace Walpole saw her again, and repeated his Ubellous 
saying about the ‘she meteor,’ complaining of her dirtiness, avarice 
and eccentncity, her cheating ‘Korse and foot,’ her hideous style of 
dress Mrs (EUzabeth) Montagu refers to her as speaking, acting, 
dressing Uke nobody else. Society had unconsciously caught the 
tone of the venomous master detractor of Twickenham, whose 
vendetta against Lady Mary is completely explained only by the 
unhappy combination in him of bad heart and bad health. 
Everyone in London agreed as to her preserved Uveliness 
and unimpaired faculties ; but it soon became known that the 
intrepid ‘female traveller’ was suffering from cancer, and of this 
disease she died, in her seventy-fourth year, at her house m 
Great George street, 21 August 1762. She was buried in the 
Grosvenor chapel in South Audley street, where Lord Chesterfield 
was interred some ten years later. Her letters, collectively 
r^rded and interpreted, form the autobiography of a warm- 
hearted, but disappointed, unloved and soUtary woman. 

When Lady Mary died, Waliiole reports, in a letter to Mann, 
that she left twenty-one large MS volumes, m prose and verse, 
to her daughter Lady Bute. At least nineteen volumes were 
actually left to Lady Bute , two, containing the letters during 
her husband’s embassy at Constantinople, had been given to 
Mr Sowden of Rotterdam. There were duplicates of these — and 
they form the basis of the Letters given to the world m two 
volumes in 1763. The miscellaneous correspondence in Lady 
Bute’s hands, or portions of it, were first edited by James Dallaway 
(1803). The voluminous diary was always kept under lock and 
key, and, although Lady Bute often read passages aloud to her 
daughters and friends, she never trusted it out of her hands, with 
the exception of the first five or six copy-books, which she once 
permitted Lady Louisa to peruse alone, on condition that nothing 
should be transcribed. When she felt her end drawing near. Lady 
Bute burned the diary (1794), and the eighteenth century lost a 
document which might have proved of unique interest. 

Apart from Lady Mary’s Letters, her other writings are in- 
fflgnificant and imattractive. They include a translation of the 
EncMriMm of Epictetus written in 1710, at the timft when her 
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marriage was in debate, and submitted to the taste and judgment 
of her old Mend and adviser Gilbert Biumet, bishop of Sarum^. Her 
Tmm Edogues were written during the period of her friendly inti- 
ma<gr udth Pope and owe something to his inspiration, if not to his 
‘correction.’ They fell by some ‘mischance’ into the hands of 
Edmimd Ourll, who published them in 1716 (through his colleague 
James Roberts), under the title Gmrt Poems by a Lady ofQwxMiby. 
Only three, ‘The Basset-table, An Bblogue,’ ‘The Drawing-]^om’ and 
‘The Toilet,’ were included in this thin quarto (misdated 1706), 
‘publish’d faithfully, as they were found in a Pocket-Book taken 
up in Westminster-Hall, the Last Day of the Lord Winton’s Tryal,’ 
and, upon a perusal at St James’s coffeehouse, ‘attributed by the 
General Voice to be the Production of a Lady of Quality.’ The 
eclogues numbered six, one for each week-day (1747). Their dehcacy 
and refinement is not conspicuous, and their metrical sprightliness 
in no way remarkable ; their only value, today, consists in the 
little intimate touches that describe the socii^l arcana of the period. 

Lady Mary was certainly no poet. Her mind was the reverse 
of poeticaL All that can be said of her heroic verse is that it is 
generally fluent, often lively and sometimes forcible She is at 
the best when, like Gay, she paints the manners of the times in 
Town Edogues. Her serious satires are fer-away echoes of 
Pope. The prose essays published with her other remains are 
trite and show that her talent did not easily work in that form. 
It is to the Letters, and to these alone, that she owes her niche 
in the house of fame. Without being sympathetic or humourous, 
and with no great store of wit or ffincy, she ig rich in descriptive 
feculty, keen perception, good spirits and glorified common sense. 
Her style, though correct and perspicuous, is unstudied, natural, 
flowing, spinted, she never uses an unnecessary word, or a phrase 
savouring of affectation. At the same time, she meant to write 
well and was conscious of having succeeded. Before the Bible 
society letters of Greorge Borrow appeared, it is doubtM if any 
traveller’s letters have proved so generally entertaining, unless we 
make exception of Smollett’s Letters from Framae <md Itaity, 
published m 1766®. Lady Mary was almost the first to enter the 
rich mine of eastern manners and colouring. ^The travellers of 
the early seventeenth century wrote in an obsolete fashion and 
employed an antiquated prose. The historians of Turkey, such as 
EnoUes and Rycaut,’ are ftdl of fabulous detail She was one of 

1 The learned prelate’s corrections were printed in italios. 

3 Of vol, X, chap u, po6t 
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the earliest (long before Pierre Loti) to make a plain tale of the 
treatment of women in the east (Turkey was for more remote 
then than Turkestan or Korea are now), and she did not waste 
her opportunities. Entertaining, however, as Lady Mary was, 
whether as a discerning traveller or as a wnter with a relatively 
modem style, her fame for a hundred years depended largely, if 
not mainly, upon the supposed mystery of her life That the 
daughter of a duke, the wife of & mMonaire and the mother of a 
man so much talked of as Edward Wortley should be unhappy and 
should seek refuge abroad in eccentric solitude and isolation from 
her quality was, to the early eighteenth century, a thing incredible. 
The mahgnity of Walpole and the vindictive hne of Pope about the 
lady who ‘ starved a sister’ and ‘denied a debt ’ stimulated fresh 
curiosity concerning the cleverest woman of the day. 

With the gradual decline of her notonety and the eclipse, at 
least in not a few ostensible ways, of her achievement, Lady 
Mary’s writings have repeived less and less attention, and are now, 
perhaps, m danger of being as much undervalued as they are 
generally admitted to have been at one time overrated. Frag- 
ments of her criticism have survived the general wreck of her 
descnptive writings, such as the wellknown division of the human 
race into men, women and Herveys, her companson of Fielding 
and Steele, with her diagnosis of the happy temperament which 
forgot everything over a venison pasty and a flask of champagne, 
and her hearty contempt for Richardson, over whose novels she 
confessed to sobbing in a most scandalous manner. Her Con- 
stcmiinople Lett6r$Jiot 1763) soon became popular and classical all 
over Europe. They were reprinted in the successive editions of 
Lady Mary’s Letters omd Worls\ of which her great-grandson 
Lord Whamcliffe’s (1837) remained the standard edition till its 
contents were considerably enriched, but not substantially altered, 
in that of Moy Thomas (1861). His canon includes twelve letters to 
Mrs Hewett, twelve m correspondence with Anne Wortley, thirty- 
nine with Wortley Montagu, sixty deahng with the eml^sy of 
1716 — 18, twenty from Pope to Lady Mary, dated 1716 — 21, fifty- 
two letters to the countess of Mar 1721 — 7, twenty-four items 
of miscellaneous correspondence, and two hundred and seventy- 
five letters written between 1738 and 1762 to the countesses 
of Pomfret, Oxford, Bute, Wortley Montagu and othera 
H^re are, also, some sixty-four occasional poems and versions 
beades Town Edogues, the Enchiridion, four essays, two of 

1 'See bibliography. 
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them in French, the second of which, ‘On a maxim of La Roche- 
foucauld about marriage,’ is as humourous as anything Lady Mary 
ever wrote, besides a rather interesting fragment upon the court 
of George I at the time of his accession. 

One of the most intimate pictures we possess of the court at the 
beginning of the Brunswick dynasty is the work of another diarist 
and letter-writer, Mary Clavering, of ike Durham femily, who 
married, in I70h, William Cowper, lord and afterwards first earl 
Oowper She corresponded with the electoral princess of Han- 
over, afterwards queen Carolme, whose household she entered in 
October 1714, when she began to keep a diary. This extended, 
originally, to 1720 , the last four years of it were, however, all but 
completely destroyed by the writer in 1722, when her husband 
was imder suspicion of complicity in the Jacobite plot 

Lady Cowper tells some amusing stories of her mistress, such 
as that of the snub administered to Robinson, bishop of London 

This day (Deo 23, 1714) the Bishop of London waited on my mistress and 
demred Mrs Howard to go into the Princess and say he Uionght it his duty 
to wait upon her, as he was Dean of the Chapel, to satisfr her m any Douhts 
or Semples she might have m regard to onr Behgion and to explam anything 
to her which she did not comprehend. She was a httle nettled when 
Mrs Howard delivered this message to her, and said, ‘Send him away 
mvilly, though he is very impertment to suppose that I who refosed to be 
Empress for the sake of the Protestant Behgion, don’t understand it ftilly.’ 

The amount of bargaining and backstair dealing revealed in this 
diary is astonishing; but tiie notes are too summary to aspire to 
literary art, and there is little picturing, hardly any deseriplive 
energy. Lady Cowper naturally saw a good deal of the domestic 
quarrels of the Hanoverian court, but riie lets us hear little 
about them. Very probably, this was the portion destroyed. 
The mutilated diary was handed down with the other Cowiier 
manuscripts and edited by Spencer Compton in 1864 The 
Mrs Howard to whom it refers, Henrietta Hobart, afterwards 
Mrs Howard and countess of Suffolk, was, as is well known, 
adored by the earl of Peterborough and became the mistress of 
Geoigje 11. Her husband anticipated coming events by im>yu]@ 
his court with her at Herrenhausen in 1712; and, after she 
had been appointed bedchamber wmnan to ike prmcess of 
Wales, her rooms in St James’s palace became the place of 
reunion for the httle court of the heir apparent She cultivated 
the society of men of letters, such as Gay and Arbuthnot, and was 
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the subject of Peterborough’s lines ‘I said to my heart, between 
sleeping and waking’ and of Pope’s complimentary verses, 

I knew a thinir thai^s most; onoommon 
(EnTy be silent and attend!) 

I knew a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Lady Hervey, Miss Bellenden, Pulteney, Pelham, Pitt, Horace 
Walpole, Lord Chesterfield, Swift and Young were among her 
correspondents, and most of them celebrate her wit and reason- 
ableness She wrote an often quoted Gulhverian letter to 
Swift, which he professed to be unable to understand. Gleorge 11 
built her a house at Marble hill, Twickenham, where her literary 
friends professed to act as chamberlaina Though she lacked suf- 
ficient skill for prevailing against queen Caroline, her conciliatory 
temper, not less than her position at court, made her the recipient 
of many confidences from the intriga/nts about St James’s. A 
judicious selection froia her correspondence entitled Letters to 
omd from Menrietta, countess of Suffolk, and her second husband, 
die Hon. George BerkeHey from 1712 to 1767 was edited anony- 
mously by the editor of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs (John Wilson 
Croker), in 1824 

Precursor in chief of Horace Walpole as court gossip, scandal- 
monger and memoir-writer was John Lord Hervey, ‘remorse- 
less Hervey of the cofiSn face and painted cheeks,’ a nuniature 
St Simon at the early Hanoverian court, though, it must be 
admitted, a St Simon rather lackmg in the artistic precision and 
measured science of his prototype Lord Hervey’s father and 
grandfiither (Sir Thomas Hervej^ son-in-law of Sir Humphrey 
May, who drew a touching portrait of Charles I’s last hours) were 
both great letter-writers ; and their letters from 1661 to 1731 
have now been published, in three volumes. The MS diary of John, 
first earl of Bristol, ranging from 1688 to 1742, is largely a ledger 
of payments and expenses , but the letters famish an mtimate and 
atfractive portrait of a noble family at the close of the seventeenth, 
and beginning of the eighteenth, century. J ohn had a half-brother, 
Carr Hervey, whose mother was the earl’s first wife, but he was 
himself the eldest son of the second countess, a merry lady, who 
was a correspondent of Lady Mary Woriiey Montagu and lady of the 
bedchamber to queen Caroline. Educated at Westminster under 
Preind, and at Clare hall, Cambridge, he inherited from both 
parents, but especially from*his mother, a gift for repartee and a 
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fondness for riming. After his return from Hanover, in a fine flush of 
Hanoverian zeal, he declined hard labour and gravitated between 
Ickwortb, where he browsed on poetry, and the court at Richmond. 
Early in 1720, when a handsome youth of twenty-four, he secretly 
married the beauty of the younger court, Mary Lepell, ‘Youth’s 
youngest daughter, sweet Lepell,’ who had charmed all the wits, 
including Pope. The reciprocal devotion between the Herveys 
and Lady Mary Wortley Monta^ offended both Pope and Horace 
Wali)ole, who suspected the ladies of scandal about his patemily. 
Pope was jealous, with the result that, in the first of his imitations 
of Horace, addressed to Fortescue, ‘Lord Fanny* and ‘Sappho’ 
were generally identified with Hervey and Lady Mary. Hervey 
had already been attacked in The Bummd and Baihoe, and he 
now retaliated. There is no doubt that he had a share (possibly 
the sole share) in Verses to the Imitator of Horace (1732) In 
Letters from a ruMeman at Hampton Court to a Doctor of 
Divinity (1733), he scoffed at Pope’s deformity and humble birtlh 
Pope’s reply was A Letter to a noble Lord, dated November 1733, 
and the scathing portrait of Sporus in the Epistle to Dr Arbuth- 
not (1736) Hervey also quarrelled fiercely with Pulteney over a 
libel and was very nearly a victim to his adversary’s rapier. He 
also fell out wiih Frederick, prince of Wales, in the matter of an 
amour with one of the queen’s maids of honour, Anne Vane, who 
became the prince’s mistress. He was thus much exposed on every 
side to the malice and detraction of declared enemies , and this 
fact helps to account for the cynicism and venom which overflow 
in his Memoirs. Meanwhile, in 1723, by the death of his brother, 
he became heir to the earldom of Bristol and assumed the title 
by which he is remembered^ ^In the new reign, his advancement 
was assured, inasmuch as, with a strong feeling for self-preserva- 
tion, he had made sure of all the approaches, and all the back- 
stair exits, of the innermost court 

After a spell of Italian travel, m which he had engaged 
partly for the sake of his health (which, according to the parental 
view, had been undermined by that ‘poisonous plant tea’), 
he returned in 1729, and, having given in his adherence to the 
victorious wing of the party m power, was promptly pensioned 
and appointed vice-chamberlain, with the spedal purpose of serving 
as Walpole’s agent about the person of queen Caroline, whose 
closest confidences he shared. Walpole employed his incisive 

1 In June 17B3, he was called to the House of Lords by wnt in virtue of his father’s 
barony. 
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pen to refute the libels contributed to Qrqfimum by 
Pulteney, whose barbed retorts suggested most of the ugly insuAia- 
tions which Pope worked up into his scarifying caricature of 
‘Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk.’ After the queen’s 
death in NoTember 1737, Lord Hervey was admitted to the 
cabinet as lord pnvy seal, but, much against his inclmation, was 
thrown out of oflSce by the fall of Walpole. His pamphlets, such 
as Mise^lomeovs Thoughts on tKe Present Postv/re of Foreign 
and Domestw Affairs and his Three Speeches on the Gin Act 
(1743 — 3), show that his mental vigour was unimpaired. His 
health, however, was gradually failing , and he died, in the life- 
time of his father, on 5 August 1743, aged only 46, and was buned 
in the family tomb at Ickworth. During the last fifteen years of his 
life, he had been composing his both lifelike and highly polished, 
but thoroughly cynical, Afemotrs, which extend from his first coming 
to court to the death of the queen. The manuscript of these 
Memoirs, entirely in autograph, was left to his sons, by whom it 
appears that several sheets refemng to the more mtimate dis- 
sensions in the royal family were destroyed. Allusion was made 
to them by Horace Walpole, who seems to have inspected them 
in 1769 , Wt Hervey’s second son, the third earl, left strict in- 
junctions, in his will, that the Memoirs were not to be published 
until after the death of George III They appeared, eventually, 
as Memoirs of the reign of George the Second, edited from 
the original manuscnpt at Ickworth by John Wilson Croker 
(1848) They give a wonderfully vivid picture of the court 
of the second George , but the comedy presented is of the type 
of classical Boman satire, in which the motive of avarice is over- 
whelmingly predominant. The cb-amaMs personae are the kmg, 
the prince, Wilmington, Walpole, Pulteney, Wyndham, Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield — ^and the writer hates them all, sees all their characters 
at their worst and depicts them with merciless satire. For the 
queen alone and her daughter the princess Caroline, he had a 
genuine respect and attachment , indeed, the princess’s affection 
for him was commonly said to be the reason for the close retire- 
mmit in which she lived after his death. 

Apart from the queen and her daughter, Hervey’s portraits are 
all, without exception, of the Spagnoletto school , he systematically 
blackens. How fer his tendency to detraction may have been the 
result of his epilepsy, of his v^etarian diet, of his habitual cast 
of thought, or of his literary predilections, it would be impossible 
to determine. His narrative was never meant to be scrutinised 
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by contemporaries; its confirmation, in many respects, by Horace 
Wa%K)le’s MmMrs must be regarded as somewhat ambiguous 
evidence of accuracy, since it has never yet been tested minutely by 
any modem critic. The elaborate stracture of the periods reveals 
Hervey as a careful student of the Latin historians of the empire. 
It must be remembered that he occasionally composed Latin 
epitaphs and letters. He was a useful patron to Conyers Middleton, 
who showed his gratitude by dedicating to Hervey his famous lAfe 
of Cicero. The panegyric earned for its victim the gibe, containmg 
an unkind allusion to Hervey’s cadaverous complexion 
Narcissus, praised with all a parson’s power. 

Looted a white hly sunk beneath a shower. 

To whatever cause we may attnbute the fact, there can be little 
doubt that Hervey was a virtuoso in defamatory epithets and 
studied forms of detractaom Akin to Horace Walpole in rancour, 
the note-taking Hervey, warmed in the bosom of the court, stung 
the king and nearly all around him to the^fiill extent of his powers. 

‘A court,’ says Lord Bosebery^, ‘is considered fair game by such reptiles 
But it IS hard to see why princes who after all are human beings should not 
be allowed to some extent the same sanctity of family life which humbler 
human beings claim and maintain. Hervey was the mtimate associate of the 
Kmg, the confidential friend of the Queen, the lover of one of their daughters, 
he was the tame cat of the family mrole. He thought it seemly to narrate 
their secrets in so brutal a fashion that some more decent members of his 
family tore out and destroyed the coarsest and bitterest passages. What 
remains is coarse and bitter enough. It shews the King and Queen m a most 
unjEavorable light. But that aspect is fascinating, compared to that m whidi 
he inesents himself.’ 

Lord Rosebery justly concludes that it is most unwise to attribute 
literal exactitude or even general veracity *to such broken con- 
fidences and chronicles, too amusing to be likely to be strictly 
tru^ as tiiose of Lord Hervey smd his fellow cynic, the ‘inimitable’ 
Horace 

Among the less important memoirs of the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century, before the protagonist of memoir-writing 
is reached — ^the great little Horace, whose name, as Sir Leslie 
Stephen pomts out, is a synonym for the history of England from 
1740 to 1790 — a passing mention may be made of the Memoirs of 
Lord Waldegrave and George Bubb Dodington. James, second 
earl of Waldegrave, a great-grandson of James H, became a 
feivourite with Geoige II, was nominated lord of the bedchamber 
in 1743 and governor of the prince of Wales, afterwards George III, 
by whom he was not liked. Though extremely ‘unlovely’ in 

^ Chathamy p. 297* 
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both address and appearance, Waldegrave, who hated hard work, 
set up for a man of gallantry and pleasure, and, a few years before 
his death from smaU-pox in 1763 (when he was aged only forty- 
eight), married Walpole’s niece, the handsomest woman in England. 
Waldegrave, though he was pnme minister for five days only 
(8 — 12 June 1757), had a close insight into the course of afiairs 
dunng the period of which he writes (1754 — 8) The real interest 
of his M&moirs consists in the ca'refuUy weighed characters which 
he draws of the chief actors, and in the strong contrast between 
these portraits and the sinister silhouettes of the too clever and 
for from scrupulous Hervey. Thus, in his portrait of Gleorge II, 
Waldegrave insists, as upon the two really sahent features in the 
likeness, on the king’s passion for business and his keen knowledge 
(surpassing that of any of his ministers) of foreign afeirs\ 

Among the Tapers and Tadpoles of the ‘broad-bottom 
administration,’ we are fortunate in possessing a three-quarter 
length portrait of so typical a fortune-hunter as George Bubb 
Dodington, who, by a long course of ‘disagreeable compliances’ and 
grotesque contortions, raised himself to £5000 a year and a peerage 
as baron Melcombe. He died at Hammersmith, aged seventy, on 
28 July 1762. In the days of his splendour, he sought to become 
a patron of letters and was accepted as such by Young, Thomson 
and Fielding, but spumed by Johnson. A diligent student of 
Tacitus, he compiled a large quantity of political papers and 
memoranda, which he left to a distant cousin, Henry Penrud- 
docke Wyndham, on condition that those alone should be pnbhshed 
which did honour to Jbis memory. Wyndham published the Dia/ry 
in 1784, persuading himself, with judicious sophistry, that the 
phrase in the will formed no barrier to such a proceedmg. 

The Dmry presents, perhaps, the most curious illustration in 
existence of the servile place-hunters of the age, with its unctuous 
professions of virtuous sentiment and disgust at venality, which 
serve only to heighten the general effect. It must be said, in 
Bubb’s honour, that he united with Chesterfield and Walpole in 
ti^mg to save Byng. His Dia/ry, though carelessly compiled, 
contains some cunous historical information, especially as to the 
prince and prmcess of Wales, during the period which it covers, 
from 1748 to 1760. In his cynical self-complacency, he becomes 
almost a humourous artist. But, from a literary point of view, 
his is a dry light, which few readers of the present day wiU be 
specially interested to rekindle. 

> Iioxd Walpole edited iiord Waldegrave’s Umoin m 1821 , 
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WRITERS OF BURLESQUE AND TRANSLATORS 

As the seventeenth century drew to its close, there came into 
being a strange underworld of letters, an inferno inhabited by 
lettered vagabonds, who matched, in scholarship and semnility, 
the heroes of Petronius. Beggar students, tavern keepers, idlers 
from the inns of court, adventurers who had trailed a pike in 
Holland, flocked thither with spruce young squires who ‘knew 
the true manage of the hat,’ and loungers fresh from the universities. 
Thus, in the coffeehouses, there grew up a new public, for whose 
amusement a new literature was invented The old days of dignity 
and leisure were passed The wits of the town wrote, not to please 
themselves, but to flatter the taste of their patrons, and many of 
them succeeded so well as to echo m prose or verse the precise 
accent of the tavern. A familiarity of speech and thought dis- 
tinguished them aJL They were ribald, they were agile, they were 
fearless. They insolently attacked their great contemporaries. 
They had, indeed, as little respect for high personages in life or 
letters as for the English tongue, which they maltreated with light- 
hearted ribaldry. The slang which they used — and they were all 
masters in this kind — ^was not the curious slang of metaphor, such 
as is enshrined in the pages of Coigrave’s Dietionwry; rather, it 
was composed of the catchwords which seemed wortb a smUe when 
they were heard in the coffeehouse, but which instantly lost their 
savour when they were put in print, and which today defy the 
researches of the archaeologist As they aimed, one and sdl, at 
the same mark — ^popularity — they exhibit in their works no subtle 
differences. The vanity of individual expression was not for them. 
They admitted that the booksellers, who paid the piper, had 
a perfect right to call the tune, and they sang and danced in loyal 
obedience to the feshion of the moment. They wrote the slippered 
doggerel, the easy prose, the flippant plays, that were asked of 
them, and their names might be transposed on many title-pages 
without any violation of justice or probability. 
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In spirit and ambition, they were true cockneys. They readily 
shook oflfthe influences and associations of their childhood. Though 
Tom Brown went to Christ Church from Shifoal, though Ned Ward 
was a loyal son of Oxfordshire, though Peter Motteux first saw the 
light at Eouen, London was their paradise. They saw through her 
eyes, they spoke with her tongue Most intimately at home in 
Will’s or Ned Ward’s, they dragged their muse, as they would 
still have called her, down to the level of sawdust and spilled wine. 
Before all things, and at all times, they were anti-heroic. Their 
jests never sparkled more brightly than when they were aimed at 
authority No poets, hving or dead, were sacred in their careless 
eyes. It seemed to them a legitimate enterprise to ridicule Vergil, 
or to trick Homer out in the motley garments of the age Aeneas 
and Ulysses, esteemed heroes by many generations of men, were 
for them no better than those who frequented Grub street or took 
their pleasure in the Mall And they found in travesty or burlesque 
an admirable field for Hhp exercise of their untidy talent. 

In burlesque, Scarron was their openly acknowledged master. 
They did not make any attempt to behttle the debt which they owed 
to Le Virgile Travesti. They announced their obligation not merely 
in their style, but m their titles, and, if this antic form of poetry 
took some years in crossing the Channel, it flourished with amazing 
energy after its passage. The success of Scarron himself is a 
curiosity of literary history. The form was no new thmg, when 
Scarron made it his own. The reverse process, the exaltation of 
paltry subjects by august treatment, such as was afterwards em- 
ployed by John Phihps^ in his Splendid SMlUng, was not unknown 
to the ancients. The tnck of putting the gods and heroes of Greece 
and Borne into dressing-gowns had been practised in Spain and 
Italy before Scarron published, in 1^48, the first book of his ftimons 
Virgite. But, for France, and, so, for England, Scarron was a real 
inventor. The artifice seemed simple enough when it was dis- 
covered. It depended for its triumph upon nothing else than an 
obvious contrast. To represent whatever had seemed sacred to 
the tradition of the race as trivial and ludicrous was not a difficult 
enterprise, while the anachronism which persuaded Vergil to speak 
of oil-paintings and to quote ComeiUe was assured of a laugh. 
The example of Scarron was quicklyfollowed Furetifere, Dufresnoy, 
d’Assoucy hastened to prove themselves possessed of this new 
humour. Ovid, curled and barbered, was sent to pay his addresses 
to the todies of the court with M. de Boufflers. Not even Lucan 

1 Afl to Joha“Philjps, of ante, p 182 
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or Juvenal escaped the outrage of parody. And the style of the 
burlesques matched the iiTeverence of their thought. It •was 
familiar to baseness, it flowed •with the ease and swiftness of 
a turbid stream. In brief, as Bofleau said, Parnassus spoke the 
language of the market, and Apollo, travestied, became a Tabarin. 

The enthusiasm which Scarron’s experiment aroused made an 
easy conquest of courtier and scholar alike. From the capital, 
It spread to the pro^vinces, and, though none of his imitators is 
worth remembrance, Scarron deserves his meed of praise. He did 
an ill thing supremely well. In facility and suppleness, his Virgile 
has never been surpassed. His humour, such as it is, is tireless 
and inexhaustible Moreover, if he be happy in his raillery, his 
work, as French admirers have said, is not without some value as 
a piece of criticism. He touches •with a hght hand the weakness of 
the lachrymose hero. He turns the light of the prevailing ‘good 
sense’ upon Vergil’s many simphcities, for which few •will thank 
him , and, even in the very act of burlesque, he pays his -victim 
the compliment of a scrupulously close adherence to his text. 

The fashion was already overpast in France, when Charles 
Cotton made his first experiment in English- burlesque. In 1664, 
was published under the title Scaarrmides, or VwgU Tromstie, 
a mock-poem on the first book of the Aemid. To this. Cotton 
added the fourth book six years later, and, presently, put some of 
Lucian’s dialogues into ‘English fustian,’ -with the title Burlesque 
upon Bmlesque or the Seoffer Scoff'd, Of these experiments in 
the new craft, no more can be said than that they were better than 
the base imitations which speedily followed. Cotton, at any rate, 
was a man of letters, with a sense of style and variety, and if 
he stooped to play the tune which the tavern-haunters demanded, 
he played it -with some skill and energy. He uses the artifices 
which they all use He mixes ancient and modem inextricably. 
He measures the distance which Aeneas rowed by a famihar 
standard, ‘’t-wixt Parson’s Dock and Billingsgate’ As to Dido’s 
temple, ‘I cannot liken any to it,’ says he, ‘unless ’t he Pancras, if 
you know it’ The humour is forced and barren , but those IVench 
critics are in the wrong, who declare that Cotton was content 
merely to translate Scarron. If his theory of burlesque was 
Scarron’s, the application of it was aU his O'wn. 

Cotton’s success did not long remain unchallenged. Within a 
year, one Monsey of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, gave to the world 
his own Searromdm, a mock-poem, being the second and seventh 
books of Vergil’s Aemid, which he dedicated, by what, np doubt, 
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he thought a great stroke of humour, to ‘Lady Ann Dido, Countess 
of Carthage.’ It is a work without character, scrupulously fashioned 
according to the pattern of the hour; and a reference to James 
TTinH proves that this author also has learned the lesson of 
anachronism. Then John Philhps, a true habitant of Grub street, 
paraphrased, in his HoiTOfiidiSS, the fifth and sixth books of the 
Aermd. In a prefece, he attempts a timid defence of his temerity. 
‘I leave the world to determine,’ says he, ‘whether it be not reason 
that he that has caused us so often to cry when we were Boys, 
ought not to make us laugh as much now we are men.’ As Phillips 
travestied him, Vergil does not make us laugh, and the justification 
fails. The experiment, in truth, differed little from the others, 
save that its author, for the moment a zealous royalist, put the 
puritans in heU There they all he, Haselrigge and Pym, Hugh 
Peters, the chief of English rogues, Bradshaw, 

in a Sinara 

Of bnriiing Canvas, lin’d with Tarr, 
and Cromwell himself, 

that Devil of a Devil, 

Whose Noddle was the Mint of Evil. 

The licence which John Philhps allowed himself in his treatment 
of Vergil was vastly increased by the author ot The Irish HtMbras, 
or FmgcMom Prime, who boldly adapted the sixth book of the 
Aemtd to his own time, and turned it to a high encomium of 
Wilham III, ‘this present Monarch, England’s timely Eedeemer, 
whom Heaven long preserve.’ 

Nor was Vergfi the only one of the poets attacked in England 
with wanton insolence. In 1664, James Scudamore’s Homer h 
la Mode, A Moch Poem upon the first and second Boohs o/Home'ds 
Iliads, came upon the town The version is free from the brutality 
which disgraced many of its rivals, and ^ves promise of better 
things The promise remained unfulfilled, for the author, who was 
bred at Christ Church, had but just taken his degree when he was 
drowned in the Wye, ‘to the great reluctancy of all those who were 
acquainted with his pregnant parts.’ The author of Homerides or 
HonwTs First Booh Moderni^d, who, some fifty y^rs later, essayed 
Scudamore’s task over agam, need not awaken our curiosity. He 
showed a spark of self-knowledge when he called Sir Iliad 

Doggerell, and a complete ignorance of literary fitness, when he 
regretted that Pope did not give Homer ‘the English air as well 
as tongue.’ Ovid, better suited to the methods of burlesque, did 
but tempt the makers t>f travesties to a wilder extravagance. 
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‘Naso Scarronomimus,’ the writer of Omdma Baadam, can scarcely 
persuade the sorry tit of his humour to move for all his thwackings, 
and even Alexander BadcMe, a captain, an inns-of-court-man and 
a poet, who, m The Ramble, An Anii-Heroie Poem, gave proof of 
a rough vigour and freshness, fails to arouse a laugh by to Ovid 
Travestie. To send Ulysses to Scotland as a volunteer, for the 
suppression of rebellion, and to leave him loitering at an inn on the 
homeward road, is an artifice which no literary fashion can justify. 
In truth, the taste of the dying seventeenth century was not our 
taste, and we can only wonder at the indiscretion of our ancestors. 

Meanwhile, Samuel Butler had discovered in Huddyrae the real 
purpose of burlesqued If Scarron had done nothing else than to 
inspire, at a distance, this work of genius, we should still owe him 
a debt of gratitude. It was not for Butler to ridicule the ancient 
' mythologies; he saw before his eyes the folhes and pretensions 
of his own time and country awaiting castigation. And so, he 
turned the travesty magnificently to the uses of satire. He 
employed the artifices of contrast and anachronism beloved by 
the imitators of Scarron to exhibit in the clear light of absurdity 
the hypocnsy and meanness of presbyterians. He, too, expressed 
the high in terms of the low. His work is the masterpiece 
of its kind, umque and mcomparable. It is idle to praise its 
technical perfection. The resource and ingenuity of the author’s 
rimes, the tireless exuberance of his wit, his easy movement, to 
bold extravagance are qualities unmatched elsewhere in literature. 
Nor does to wisdom lag behind to wit He concentrates into 
aphorisms the fruit of his keen observation with so happy a skill 
that a great part of his work has passed into the possession of all 
Englishmen. Thousands quote him with assurance who have 
never turned the pages of Hu^ibrcts, who would care not a fig 
for his feible or his satire, even if they understood them. And, 
though he won instant acceptance, he defied imitation. When he 
had fiishioned his masterpiece, he broke the mould, and, for that 
■ very reason, perhaps, he became the prey of the parodists. 

There is nothing that looks so easy as perfection, and the 
coffeehouse poets, easily beguiled, thought it no shame to express 
themselv^ and their pohtics in Hudibrastic verse. If they could 
not rival the master, they could at least pretend to mimicry in 
halting octosyllables. The boldest of them all was Ned Ward, who 
combined the crafts of publican and poet. Bom in Oxfordshire in 
1667, he was, says his biographer, ‘of low extraction and little 

1 Cf mte, Tol vnr, oHkp u 
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education.’ Whatever Ms extraction may have been, he cleverly 
picked up his knowledge of letters as he went along. He did not 
scruple to call one of his books VuIqviS Binto/nnicMS) and he be- 
lieved in the singularity of ‘an Egyptian Magi.’ In Ms youth, he 
had travelled in the West Indies, a fact commemorated by Pope, 
‘or sMpp’d with Ward to Ape and Monkey Lands.’ But he early 
settled to the professions wMch suited him best. His first experi- 
ment m inn-keeping was made m Moorfields. He presently moved 
to Fulwood rents, where he opened a punch-shop and tavern, ‘but in 
a genteel way,’ says Giles Jacob, ‘and with his vrit, humour, and good 
liquor, has afforded his guests pleasurable entertainment’ Whatever 
he did was, doubtless, done in a ‘genteel way,’ and the guests who 
found pleasure in Ms entertainment were, one and all, sound tones 
and Mgh churchmen. A big, burly man, he showed a practical feith 
in his own ale and his own punch, and, while he gossiped at the 
fireside with Ms clients, never let a day pass without a verse 

So Ned, "divided, writes and brews, 

To try if darling gam aoomes 

More from his Mash-Tub than his Muse 

His mash-tub had the better of it Hot only did it fill Ms pocket; 
it did not put him mto the pillory Twice, for Ms muse’s sake, he 
faced the angry mob at the Eoyal Exchange and at Charing Crosa 
‘As tMck as eggs at Ward in piUory,’ says Pope, but Ms humour 
carried him safely through the vicissitudes of politics, and he died 
at Ms tavern, a prosperous potman and scurrile poet, in 1731. 

He was a joumahst in verse. His Evdihras Redimvus is a 
gazette m rime, which was inspired by the moment, and was 
published M parta The ingemous Ward begins his preface with 
an apology ‘Tho’ I have made, bold,’ he says, ‘to borrow a Title 
firom one of the best poems that ever was published in the Engbab 
Tongue— yet I would not have the world expect me such a wizard 
as to conjure up the spirit of the immitable Butler.’ He need not 
have been m doubt. He was no wizard, but a pedestrian jogtrot 
writer of doggerel, whom criticism could not affiight nor opposition 
baulk. Yet his Mvdtbrm is a wonderful acMevement. Its fedle* 
fluent ease marks the versifier who could write two hundred hues 
standmg on one foot. His language is common enough. Neither 
Brown nor Motteux surpasses him m knowledge of the slang wMch 
was heard m the tavern or at the street comer. Had he lived to- 
day, he might have been an ornament of the sporting press Living 
whemhe did, he supported the cause of church and state m such 
couplets as jingled M the brain, and tripped readily to the tongue. 
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For popular government he had a hearty contempt • 

For he that will obliire the throng, 

Must ne’er hold one opinion long, 

Bnt torn his doctrine and his creed. 

As often as the Cause has need. 

Among those upon whom he poured out his contempt are ‘prophet 
Dan’ with ‘the scoundrel Freedom of his Pen,’ all whigs and all 
dissenters. He believed, like an eminent statesman, that the 
one object of the whigs was to make themselves ‘masters for life' 
of England and all that it contained 

A man of sense, with half an Eye, 

(Says he) may easily descry, 

Thro’ aU their conscientious Cant, 

What in reahty they want; 

Which IS, believe me, m a word. 

All that the Kingdom can afford 

Compromise he hated, and impartiality^ He professed a deep 
distrust of moderation, which was no better in his eye than a 
‘modish cant,’ vnth which fools disguise ‘their spite, .their venom, 
and their hes.’ The book is tedious in its facility. It weighs upon 
the reader’s spirit with the heaviness of all dead controversies. 
Even where he protests agamst the debtors’ prison, where 

men for poverty alone 
Must wear these doublets made of stone, 

he wins your reluctant approval. He is at his best when he describes 
the taverns and shops of the town, their picturesque signs, and 
the strange characters who throng the streets, the campaign 
wench^ and the ale-wives, the lame mumpers and the disabled 
seamen. Here, he spoke with, an authority which none of his 
colleagues in Grub street could rival If he had but a casual 
acquaintance with the Enghsh tongue, he knew London and its 
slang like the tavern keeper that he was. Whatever were his 
shortcommgs, his industry was prodigious. Vvlgm Brtta/wnicm 
rivalled his Hudibrm m duhaess and prohxity. The R^pvbUecm 
Procession, in which, among others, he ridicules Marlborough, 
‘a great Pretender to the trick of State,’ is merry only on the 
title-page. He poured forth broadsides, satire, prose and verse 
with an equal hand. Impartially, he sang the praises of a Derby- 
Ale-House and the New Tunbri^e Wells at Islington. The love 
of good hving and high principles breathes in aU that he wrote. 
The pity is that a sound inspiration found so poor and graceless 
an expression. Now and then, he cohld sing a song in the true 
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Rabelaisian strain, as in his Wine> a/nd Wisdom or Tilling 


Wise Thales the Father of all 
The Glreek Philosophical! Crew, 

Ere he gaz’d at the Heavens, ■would call 
For a chirruping Bottle or two. 

In fifty stanzas, he thus extolled what was, assuredly, the more 
profitable of his two trades, and, for the moment, endowed his 
doggerel with a rollicking sincerity. 

It is, as has been said, by his sketches of London and its streets 
that Ned Ward saves his Hudibrastic experiments from dulness, 
and there, in the sights and sounds about him, he found the 
material best suited to his talent. Whatever disloyalty the hacks 
of 6mb street may have shown to the English language, they were 
constant in their devotion to the London, which was their world. 
Ned Ward, in his London Spy, and Tom Brown, in his Amusements 
Seriom and Oomieod, have bequeathed to us a picture of the 
town whose merit is wholly independent of literature They are 
the true descendants of Dekker and Nashe, from whom they are 
separated by less than a century of tima Between them are many 
centuries of style and thought. The London which Dekker and 
Nashe describe is enwrapped in an atmosphere of dark mystery and 
impenetrable gloom. They see the seven deadly sins ever before 
them, and deplore the iniqmty of their city with the solemn 
eloquence of prophets. Satire is their lightest weapon. They 
condemn even where they admire. It is in no spint of flippancy 
that Dekker denounces the cruelty of this ‘now once-againe New- 
reared-Troy.’ Nashe’s voice is the voice of a sincerely repentant 
sinner. ‘London,’ he cries, ‘lay off thy gorgeous attire and cast 
downe thy selfe before God in contrition and prayer, least hee cast 
thee downe in his indignation into hell-fire.’ 

Ned Ward and Tom Brown could not look upon the life about 
them with the grave eyes of their predecessors. It was not for 
them to be censorious or to hope for better things. If only the 
city of their habitation were a place of pleasant resort, they cared 
not for its morals. And they wrote of it m the easy style of 
the trained reporter. Their temperament in no sense ^hminishes 
the value of their sketch. They have shown us a London infinitely 
more supple, infinitely commoner and, at the same time, fer closer 
to our own than the London of Dekker and Nashe. The cockney 
with his nimbler ■wit and paltrier ideals had intervened, and fibred for 
all time certain lineaments of the city. No longer is it dominated 
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by gallant or beau or gulL Those who throng the tarems of the 
time are either impostors, such as Radcliffe paints in The Bamble, 
or mere citizens meanly ambitious of cutting a dash. In brie^ it 
seems perfectly consonant with the prevailing manners that Ned 
Ward should keep an ale-house, or that Motteux, the translator of 
Babelais, should desert literature for the selling of China goods. 

The London Spy is, undoubtedly, Ward’s masteiTpiece. After 
two centuries, it still keeps the fresh stamp of truth. Its design, 
if design it may be called, is of the simplest. A citizen, who, 
‘after a tedious confinement in a country Hutt,’ breaking loose from 
‘the scholar’s gaol, his study,’ revisits London. There he meets an old 
schoolfellow, who shows him the sights, and especially the taverns, 
of the town. It is a €hMs Hom-book of another age, written with 
a plain simplicity, and with scarce a touch of satire. The two friends 
range from Billingsgate, where they observe the ‘oars’ and ‘scullers,’ 
who tout by the waterside, and note ‘the stink of sprats and the 
unteneable clamours of the wrangling society,’ to Hummun’sTurkish 
bath. They wander from the Quaker’s tavern in Fish lane to 
that hideous inferno the Poultry compter, from the Wits’ coffee- 
house, where the cockney sketch^ for his friend a character of the 
modem poets, to Bartholomew Fair, now stripped of its glory. By 
the way, they encounter many strange personage such as the 
highwayman, who ‘has good friends in Newgate,’ and is ‘well 
acquainted with the ostlers about Bishopsgate and Smithfield, and 
gains from them intelligence of what booties go out that are 
worth attempting.’ The book is written with a directness and 
simplicity which command belief, and ends,* as in duty bound, 
with a description of the death and funeral of Dryden, who was 
the master of them all, and who, impressed his laws upon his liege 
subjects, like the dictator that he was. 

Tom Brown followed hard upon the heels of Ned Ward, and, 
in his Amusemem^ Sencm cmd Comical CaicuUxted for the 
Memdiam, of London, pictured the London that he saw, with less 
truth than Ward, and greater wit London he recognises to be 
a world by itself, and he imagines ‘what an Indian would think 
of such a motley herd of people,’ thus anticipating Macaulay’s 
imagined New Zealander. He sketches the city, and those whom 
he and his Indian encounter — ^the alderman, the usurer, the broker 
and the rest — with a good-humoured enthusiasm. For him, the 
playhouse is ‘an enchanted island.’ When they walk in the Mall, 
he persuades his Indian _to exclaim ‘I never beheld in my life so 
great a flight of birds.’ Much of the book is the comedy of the 
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age translated into a light-fingered prosa Tom Brown finds it as 
hard as Ned Ward finds it to keep away from the taverns and 
gaming-houses, and, in his exposure of the many rascals who lay in 
waiting for the unwary traveller, he sets a fashion speedily followed 
in The Cheats of London and a vast liBrary of similar chapbooks. 
He was, in truth, well fitted by character and training to do the 
work of Grub street Educated at Christ Church, he won an 
instant feme by a pleasant trick of writing Latin verse, and it is 
said that many pieces were extant of his composition, bearing 
other names. Even in his youth, his cynic temper preferred money to 
feme, and no sooner had he left the university for London than he 
was ready to hire himself out to the highest bidder. Nothing came 
amiss to his fecile braim To show his touch with the classics, he 
translated Persius and mimicked Horace. The example of Rabelais 
was ever before him, and he followed John Phillips in imitating the 
prognostications of Pantagruel. His epigrams, in Latin or English, 
are rather coaree than witty. The best of his work is journalism, 
illuminated always by the light of scholarship There is no topic 
so bare that he will not embroider it with tags from the classics. 
His favourite artifice was to indite letters from the dead to the 
living, an artifice which gave him the chance to ridicule ‘Tom’ 
D’Urfey, ‘Joe’ Harris the player, and even the great Dryden himself. 
The death of ‘the gallant Dundee’ inspired him to imitate Cowley’s 
pindancs, though, as he said himself, he was ill acquainted with 
that kind of writmg. He suffered at once from excessive praise 
and ill-deserved blame. ‘Without partiahty, we may say,’ wrote 
Sam Briscoe, his bookseller, ‘for satyrical Prose or Verse, Mr Brown 
was not inferior to Petronius, Martial, or any other of the witty 
ancients ’ These were his models,, truly , but his works testify how 
fer he fell short of their performance. On the other hand, a grave 
injustice was done to him, as it has been to many another, by the 
thoughtl^, who fathered upon him ‘all the pamphlets good and bad. 
Lampoons, Trips, London Spies, and the hke insignificant Tnfles.’ 
His lively hmuour won him the name of ‘Tom Brown the facetious’ 
and the epithet, not wholly complimentary, still clmgs to him. 
The enemy, who said of him that ‘he had less the Spirit of a Gentle- 
man than the rest, and more of a Scholar,’ spiced his malice with 
the truth. What, indeed, had a gentleman to make in Grub 
street? However, with all his faults, Tom Brown was a real man of 
letters, who, had he not been ‘too lazy in his temper to write much 
would have builded himself a better monument.’ In character, he 
was careless and independedt. He did his best to hve by his pen. 
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and, when his pen foiled him, he turned pedagogue. At no time 
would he rely upon tiie caprices of a patron. ‘I am one of the first 
of the Suburban class,’ he boasted, ‘that has ventur’d out without 
making an application to a nobleman’s porter, and tiring him out 
with showing him his ma^r’s name.’ For the rest, he wrote the 
famous epigram upon Dr Pell, and died, at last, repentant and 
al^olved. He confessed on his death-bed that he had ‘complied 
too much with the libertinism of the time,’ and extorted a promise 
from his bookseller, who speedily went back upon his word, to 
expunge ‘all prophane, undecent passages’ from his works, when 
he came to reprint them. 

The career of Tom Brown is characteristic of Grub street and 
of his age. From one — ^incomparably the best — ^you may learn all. 
But, by a curious irony, neither poverty nor the bottle impaired 
the tireless industry of the hacks Though the standard of style 
which they set up for themselves was not a high one, they never 
feared to put their talent to the test. ♦They fought for causes 
good or evil with a kind of ferocity. None of them disdained the 
weapons of the wits. We have seen how Ned Ward expressed his 
opinions and his prejudices m Hudibrastic verse. The gathered 
pamphlets of Roger L’Estrange, written, for the most part, in 
defence of himself and the high church party, would fill a shelf. 
John Phillips, whom Milton trained for wiser purposes, disgraced 
himself for ever by selling a hireling pen to Titus Oates. If there 
is nothing so transient as dead controversy, it must yet be admitted 
that these writers were artists in their own style. Their skill in 
invective, their assumption of passionate conviction, their out- 
spoken contempt for the enemy of the moment, cannot but claim 
our admiration. But in nothmg did they display their marvellous 
energy so clearly as in the task of translation Here, again, they 
recall the enterprise of the Elizabethans. They do not challenge 
comparison with their predecessors. They recognised that each 
age must look at the classics through its own eyes. They knew, 
also, that the France and Spam of their time had provided a 
treasure-house of masterpieces, which their skill and knowledge 
could unlock. And, when they had taken these masterpieces from 
their treasure-house, they did not scruple to tnck them out in 
the familiar, parti-coloured style of their own Grub street. It 
seems, indeed, as though the foshion of tran^tion changed as 
rapidly as the foshion of hats and coats. Though the PlMcvrch 
of North and Holland, the Mowlaigm of Florio, the Smeea of 
Lodge were less than a century old, they appeared fantastic, if not 
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muntelligible, to the contemporaries of Dryden The ‘several 
hands/ the ‘persons of quality/ who presumed to do again the tasks 
valiantly performed by their grandsires, aimed less at a splendour 
of effect than at a uniform neatness. The one licence they permitted 
themselves, as we shall see, was an incorrigible licence of slang. 
They thought that their habit of speech was perfectly suited to the 
heroes and gods of antiquity. They clipped their words in trans- 
lating the classics, as they clipped them in an insolent pamphlet. 
They possessed not the smallest sense of propriety, and believed 
that there was no writer, ancient or modem, whose meaning could 
not be adequately expressed in their vernacular. Thus, it mattered 
not who gazed in their mirror, it gave back always the same 
reflection. Their theory of translation was, of course, the theory 
of Dryden, who marshalled them for the fray. ‘The Qualification 
of a Translator worth reading,’ said he, ‘must be a Mastery of the 
Language he translates out of, and that' he translates into , but if a 
deficiencie be allowed iit either, it is in the Original.’ And it was 
in the original, were it Latin or Greek, that many of them were 
deficient Like the Elizabethans, they, too, sought what help they 
could find in French versions of their author. Nor was it for them 
to disobey Dryden’s second injunction. ‘A Translator,’ wrote the 
master, ‘that would write with any force or spirit of an Original, 
must never dwell on the words of an author.’ So lightly did they 
dwell upon their authors’ words, that, in many specimens, it is not 
easy to distinguish between translation and burlesque. 

By the preferences of these writers we come to know the taste of 
the booksellers and ofthe town. They were not animated by the spirit 
of adventure or by the ambition of mstmcting kings and nobles in 
high policy, which moved the Elizabethans. Their sole object was to 
profit themselves by pleasing the public. Petronius, to whom they 
owed a special allegiance, was easily taught to speak their dialect 
The first version we owe to William Burnaby and another hand. In 
the second, Tom Brown, captain Ayloffe and others are said to have 
given their aid, though it is not clear what they contributed, and 
a comparison of the two by no means justifies the bookseller s claim 
that the second is ‘wholly new.’ Though much of Petronius is lost 
in the process of translation, the work is done with a sympathy and 
an energy which we expect from the authentic descendants of 
Ascyltus and Eumolpus. Here is no dwelling on the words of the 
author. The book may be read from begin n ing to end, as though it 
were an independent and original romance. The version of Lucian 
by several eminent hands displays precisely the same qualities. 
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Deprived of its atmosphere, it wears the aspect of an English 
work. The ‘eminent hands’ — Tom Brown, John Philhps, Walter 
Moyle and the rest — ^handled the English tongue with ease and 
familiarity, and, if they owed more to the French of d’Ablancourt 
than to the Greek of Lucian, they have had no difficulty in trans- 
X>osing their author into the guise of their own place and tima The 
work, done under Dryden’s eye, was journey-work, if you will, and 
defaced by a tone of commoimess. But it has a character which 
removes it by many leagues from the crib, and Dryden, no doubt, 
speaks truth when he places the translators among ‘the finer ^iiits 
of the age.’ Walter Moyle and Sir Henry Sheeres deserve whatever 
praise he could give them, but let it not be forgotten that it is 
the fficetious Tom Brown, whom Dryden could not mention with 
honour, that bore the brunt of the work. 

John PhiUips, whose travesties have already been mentioned, 
was eminent among the translators of the time. He took his share 
m Engliahing Lucian and Plutarch, and the fohos to which he put 
his name were neither few nor slight. He was bred m classical 
learning by his imcle John Milton, whose influence he early 
shook ofl; For many years, he seems to have gained his liveli- 
hood by his pen, and was as versatile as he was industrious. 
What Aubrey calls his ‘jiggish phancy’ inspired him to the 
making of almanacks, the inditing of satires and to the conduct 
of political controversy. A loyal disciple of Habelais, he composed 
a sermon with a passage from CrO/rgantua for his text, and embraced 
the doctrine of Pantagmel with a constant heart His policy shifted 
with the convenience of the hour. He approached Cromwell cap 
in hand when it suited him, and afterwards, in a travesiy, set the 
Protector in hell. He shouted :^or the king at the restoration, and 
hailed the infemous Oates as the saviour of his country He 
naturally mcurred the hatred of Anthony h Wood, both for his 
own sake and on account of Milton, ‘that villainous leading 
incendiary.’ But, whatever blots there may have been upon his 
honour, he was tireless in industry. He died, so to say, with 
a pen in his hand. At seventy years of age, he is described by 
Dunton as ‘a gentleman of good learning, and well bom; and wiU 
wnte you a design off in a very little time, if the gout or claret 
does not stop him.’ For many years, he edited a grave periodical. 
The Present State 0/ Ewope, and, m the compass and extent of 
hiB translations, he was a near rival to PMlemon Holland. To 
provide two vast folios in a year is a triumph of persistence, if 
no other merit be claimed for it. 
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And John Philhps’s versions are always workmanlike. La Cal- 
prenfede’s PhaTCvmond was once, no doubt, ‘a £am’d romance,’ 
though it is no more likely to find readers today than Madeleme de 
Scudery’s Almakide, or The Oa^hve Quern , and Phillips’s task, in 
EnghsliiTig both, was feithfully performed. His chief lack is a lack of 
distinction There is not a page that most of the other hacks might 
not have written with equal ease. For ease is its chief characteristic 
— ease of phrase, ease of movement. With the same nonchalance, 
he Englished Tavernier’s Voyages vn. the East, Ludolphus’s History 
of Aethwpia, Grelot’s Voyage to OomtaMinople and many 
another forgotten work of travel or fiction. Besides these monu- 
ments of energy, a version of Scarron’s Typhon seems but 
the solace of a summer’s afternoon. Hone of these, as we have 
said, bears the sole and individual mark of Phillips’s talent. 
There is one book — ^his translation of Don Quixote — which, for 
good or evil, is all his own Not even Ned Ward, whose inappro- 
priate courage persuaded him to turn the masterpiece of Cervantes 
into Hudibrastic verse, committed so great an outrage on a noble 
original as did John PhiUips when he made The History of the most 
Beawvmed Don Quuieote English ‘according to the humour of our 
Modem Language ’ It is difficult to descnbe this rash experiment. 
Imagine Hamlet turned into the lingo of the music hall, and fitted 
with occasional songs and dances, and you will have a feint 
impression of PhiUips’s impropriety. Little as he respected his 
author, he respected still less the time and place of his incom- 
parable romance. He has reduced to the level of his own Grub 
street the style and manner of Cervantes. His work is less a 
translation than a travesty. He has treated Don Qmxote as 
Scarron treated the Aen^. He has composed a debased fantasia 
of his own upon a weUknown and beautifel thema In other 
words, he has employed an imagery as vulgar as the slang of the 
tavern can make it. Bosinante, in his eyes, is a ‘Dover post-horse,’ 
the inn keeper is ‘as true a thief as ever sung psalm at Tyburn.’ 
The firii which Don Quixote has for his supper is ‘so iU-dress’d 
as if it had been cook’d in Earn Alley or White-Fryera.’ Such 
humour as anachronism wiU afford may be found on every page, 
and, as though it were not enough to create a confusion of time, 
Phillips never ceases to confound the Spain of the age of Cervantes 
with the England of his own The sail of the windmill throws the 
knight sprawling, says he, ‘at the distance of more yards than 
would have measured Long Megg of Lincoln a gown and petticoat’ 
He likens the lovers to ‘young citizens and their wives in an Epsom 
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coach’ , in his version, Tolosa masquerades as Betty, 'the daughter 
of a Cobbler in Southwark, that kept a stall under a Chandler’s 
shop in Kent street ’ , and, by way of a crowning absurdity, the lady 
tells Don Ferdinand ‘to read Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Best’ 
Now, he merely hints at a false comparison, as when he says that 
Cardenio held his Lucinda ‘as the Lobster held the Hair upon 
Sahsbury Plain.’ Now, he seems to exhaust his ingenuity in a 
single passage. When the inn keeper tells Don Quixote that he, 
too, had been a knight errant, he boasts, in Phillips’s travesty, how 

he himself had pursu’d the same Ghace of Honour in lus youth, travelhng 
through all parts of the World m search of bold Adventures, to which 
purpose he had left no corner unvisited of the Hmg’s Bench Buies, the 
Skulkmg Holes of Alsatia, the Academy of the Meet, the Colledge of New- 
gate, the Purhews of Turnbull, and Pickt Hatch, the Bordellos of St Q-iIes’s, 
Banstead-Downs, Newmarket-Heath. ...not a Publick Bowhng Q-reen 
where he had not exercis’d his heels, nor an Execution-crowd, nor a Hedge- 
Tavern, where he had not employ’d his pauming, toppmg, cogging fingers. 

This is monumental, but it is not Cervantes. And by how many 
leagues is it removed from the splendid simplicity of Shelton t 
Worse still, the ingenious Phillips makes Eon Quixote an 
occasion for setting forth his preferences and his animosities. He 
packs his pages with modem instances. He drags in Hobbes and 
the Protector by the heels, nor does he lose a chance of insultmg 
Milton, to whom he owed such scholarship as he possessed. Thus 
it is that Don Diego di Miranda describes his son’s attainments 

he IS a great admirer of Horace, Juvenal, and Peraus— but as for the modem 
Itoets he allows very few to be worth a straw, among the rest he has a 
partioular Peek against Du Bartas, and Paradise* Lost, which he says has 
neither Bhime nor Beason 

To defend such a work as PBillips’s Don Quixote is not easy. 
There is a flippant irreverence m its jests and gibes which criticism 
is forced to condemn. No man has a right thus licentiously to 
transform a masterpiece of literature The very readiness with 
which a wnter of burlesque can achieve a laugh should warn him 
that the laugh is not worth achievement. Yet, when all is said tbat 
can be said in dispraise, we cannot but acknowledge the supreme 
skill with which Phillips has performed his task. His zest never 
flags, his imagery never grows tired On every page he has a 
fresh, if perverse, simile. With imtiring energy, he illustrates 
Cervantes from the life of the taverns which he frequented. The 
vigour and levity of his style are amazing; his understanding of 
the onginal is seldom at fault, and, though it may be said that the 
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book should never have been done, it must be added that it is done 
exceedingly Trell For, if it gives us a very blurred picture of 
Don Quixote, it presents the clear image of the most flippant, 
restless and debauched mind of an age which ill understood the 
punctilio of life or letters 

Peter Motteux, a fitting companion in literature for John 
Philhps, differed widely from him in blood and breeding. His 
youthful steps were not encouraged by a great poet. Thrown 
early upon a country whose language he did not understand, he 
was compelled to make a double conquest, first of a speech 
which was not his own, and then of the town in which he was an 
enforced exile Bom in 1663 at Rouen, he came to England when 
the edict of If antes was revoked, and speedily found a place among 
English men of letters. So swift a change of nationality is almost 
without parallel in the history of literature The author of 
Chramont is no near rival, since he was but four when he was 
carried to France, and a^ Frenchman he remained, in all save blood, 
till the end. Motteux’s achievement was far more wonderful. 
He left France at the age of twenty-two, probably with no training 
either in English or m literature, and, within a few years, he was 
writing with precisely the same accent as any other haunter of the 
coffeehouses. In the preface to his Rahdats, he fears that he has 
‘not given his Author the graces of the English language in every 
place,’ and protests that he has not followed the example of 
Lucullus, who wrote a book in Greek and scattered some false 
Greek in it, to let the world know it was not written by a Greek. 
Motteux was not gudty of a similar mdiscretion. What errors may 
be found in his diction, he assures us, have crept in without his 
intent He need have had no fear, nor have offered his reader any 
apology. Motteux had many fadlts. Gallicism was not among 
them. He compared himself, proudly enough, with Livius Andro- 
nicus, a Greek, and Terence, a Oarthagiman, who chose Latin 
for their tongue, and if he could not vie with them in purity 
of style, he surpassed them, doubtless, m fluency. There was 
no task to which he did not turn a ready hand. He wrote 
plays, after the prescribed model, and without the smallest 
distmction. He famished the plays of others with doggerel 
prologues. He edited The QenMe/man’& Journal, for which Le 
Mercure GalaM of his own land served as a model, and 
was not refused the assistance of the great. Congreve and Pnor 
both condescend to his pages, and, as it was Dryden under whose 
banner he fought, so it is the influence of Dryden which governs 
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his journal Frenchman though he was, he differs little enough from 
his neighbours in Grub street. He might sign their works or they 
his without much detriment to either side. Nevertheless, he played 
a part in the literary history of his time. If he won the approval 
of Dryden and Steele, he was deemed worthy the rancour of Pope, 
who celebrates him as a bore, 

Tfdkers I’ve learned to bear, Mottenx I knew, 
and, in The Art of Sinking, puts him among the eels, ‘obscene 
authors that wrap themselves up in their own mud, but are 
mighiy nimble and pert’ And then, to prove an astonishing 
adaptability, Motteux turned an honest tradesman, and sold 
Chma and Japan wares ‘cheap for a quick return.’ He did not 
return to the craft of letters, and, after six years of honourable 
dealing, died a mysterious and shameful death. 

Had it not been for his translation of Eabelais, Motteux’s 
name would not have outhved this crowmng scandal His trans- 
lation gives him a place in history Thp work has many faults. 
It IS ‘nimble and pert,’ like its author, and Rabelais himself 
was never for a moment either pert or nimble. A still worse 
fault is its diffiiseness, a fault of which Motteux appears to have 
been wholly unconscious. His style is as far from the Latin gravity 
of the onginal as from ilie humourous eloquence of Sir l^omas 
Urquhart He is able neither to represent the one nor to carry on 
the tradition of the other. Between him and the knight of Cromarty 
there is not merely the difference which separates the English of 
Elizabeth (for Urquhart was a belated Tudor) from the English 
of Dutch William, but the difference which jiarts an erudite and 
curious Scots pedant from the trivial boisterous frequenter of 
Will’s. Motteux’s phrase is simple to tawdriness. He djrags 
Rabelais down to his own levM, and in nothing does he prove 
his lack of taste so clearly as m his use of slang. Now, slang, to 
the translator of Rabelais, is indispensable The romance of 
Pantagruel and Panurge cannot be turned out of its own into 
any other tongue save by an artist in strange woids Urquhart 
was perfectly equipped for the task, because his interest in oddly 
coloured speech never tired, and because, when he was himself 
at a loss, he made a liberal use of Cotgrave’s DuAiona/ry. Thus 
it was that his slang had ever a literary flavour, it had already 
won the freedom of humane letters, the dust of the street comer 
was not thick upon it Motteux’s slang was of another kmd. It 
lacked literary association. The quickwitted Frenchman had 
picked it up in the gutter or the tavern; he had caught it fresh 
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minted from the vulgar brains of his friends , and, though it was 
lively enough to gain an instant laugh, it long since lost its humour. 
Motteux malffta free and frank acknowledgment of the source of 
his common talk, as he calls it 

‘Far Ibe it from me,’ he writes, ‘for all this to Talae myself upon hithng 
the Words of Gant, m which my drollmg Author is so Inznnant, for though 
such words have stood me m good stead, I scarce can forbear thinking myself 
unhappy in havmg insensibly hoarded up so much Gibbensh and Bilhngsgate 
trash m my memory; nor could I forbear asking myself as an Italian 
Cardinal said on another account . . Where the devil di^ thou make up aU 
these fripperies ?’ 

He made them up in Grub street, and, when he had contrived 
them, they were iU suited to his purpose 

The ohly literary sources from which he gathered his ‘words 
of Cant’ were the travesties. He was no better able than John 
Phillips to escape the anachronisms of Cotton and Badcliffe. 
Though he had a finer restramt than the rascal who burlesqued 
Don QuiaBote, he could mot forbear to treat the text of Rabelais 
with the same kind of wantonness. His version is full of allusions 
to his own time, which are wholly out of place in the Englishmg 
of a masterpiece of the sixteenth century, and which today no man 
may understand. Nothing can be more impertment than to inter- 
rupt the narrative of Rabelais with so foolish a catchword as ‘his 
name’s Twyford.’ To translate mattre descJiole by ‘the Busby of 
the place’ is wofully to misunderstand the business of a translator. 
Still less excuse has Motteux, when, instead of the simple words 
‘at dawn,’ he indulges his fency thus extravagantly, ‘when day, 
peeping in the East; made the Sky turn from Black to Red, like 
a boilmg Lobster.’ The fiict that he conveyed the image from 
Httdibras, where it was appropriate, to Rabelais, where it is a 
turesome excrescence, does but heighten his sin On every page, 
he affronts the reader He calls Panurge a ‘sweet babe’ , bke the 
journalist that he was, he clips ‘doctor’ into ‘doc.’ Worse still, 
he can find no better equivalent for c’est tout ung than ‘it’s 
all one to Frank.’ Thus, he destroys the illusion of Rabelais, 
and, as though that were not enough, he drags in by the heels 
all the thievish gibberish that he could pick up m the purlieus of 
Newgate m Newgate’s heyday 

For Roger L’Estrange, the work of translation was but a 
profitable interlude m a busy, active life\ He was by temperar 
ment a fighter ; by habit, a man of afiairs. No man loved the 

Of. as to Eoger L’Estrange’s work as a pamphleteer and jonmahst, ante, pp % — i 
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fray better tban he ; none defended his opinions more bravely. 
For the principles of an aristocratic toryism, which he advocated 
fiercely and consistently, he suffered exile and nnprisoninent. 
The highest reward, which he obtained for his loyalty to the king, 
was to be appointed some years after the restoration ‘surveyor of 
the imprimery’ and one of ‘the licensers of the press.’ To the 
end of his long life, therefore, it was to his pen alone that he could 
trust, and, though controversy was most to his taste, he fell to 
tranriating with the same brisk energy which made him formidable 
as a pamphleteer. It was for money, of course, that he wrote his 
many lively versions , he was paid for his Jos^hus at so much 
a sheet, as he might be paid today, but he could prove his 
preferences by his selection of authors, and a preface always gave 
him an opportunity of publishing his views. Thus, the fece of 
the controversialist is always seen through the mask of the 
translator. In his Colloquies of Erasmus, for instance, he roundly 
states that he made choice of this piece and subject for his own 
sake and not for the readers’. Writmg at the time of the popish 
plot, and with a full consciousness of the suspicion that fell upon 
him, he makes clear his own position. ‘Some will have the 
Translator to be a Papist in Masquerade,’ says he, ‘for goir^ so 
frtr. Others again will have him to be too much of a Protestant^ 
because he will go no farther so that he is crushed betwixt the 
two Extremes, as they hang up Erasmus himself, betwixt Heaven 
and Hell ’ In his preface to Seneca’s Morals, he descends from 
truth itsdf to his own experience with yet greater clarify. For 
L’Estrange, though he spoke with another’s voice, coidd still 
advocate the causes which for him were never lost. 

He did his work of tranriation with the utmost thoroughness. 
He was the master of many tongues, and when, in Englishing 
Greek, he used the French version, which lay at his hand, he was 
very careM to compare the result with the original. But his duefest 
qualification for the task was his mastery of his own language. 
Having spent fifty years in the service of letters, he had turned 
our English speech into the ready instrument of his thought 
Whatever author he translated, he took him not only out <ff his 
own tongue, but out of his own land. He made him, for the moment^ 
a true-born Engliriiman, speaking the slang of the moment with 
the proper accent of the cockney. As we have said, fbere are 
objections to this method. It is inevitable that aU works, of what- 
ever time or place, should wear the same aspect, when they have 
undergone this equalising process. They cannot but lose mudi of 
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their individual character if they are all brought to walk with 
the same gait, to use the same gesture. When Nero ‘looks big 
upon disaster,’ and ‘carries it on at a huffing note,’ the reader loses 
sight of Eome and Judaea, and is instantly borne back to Gra/s- 
inn-gate or Little Bntaia And the mere feet that L’Estrange 
set upon all the works which he Englished this very stamp and 
pattern of his own time, while it increased their momentaiy popu- 
ferity, prevents their general acceptance as classics. They are 
trandated not into English, but into the dialect of a particular 
time and place, and thus, with happy exceptions, they leave 
the work of interpretation to be done all over again. But 
L’Estrange’s method has one conspicuous merit. It removes all 
signs of halting uncertamty. You read a version, composed in 
accord with it, in the confidence that the idiom of the onginal wiU 
never disturb you, that you may judge it not as the tortured 
e35)ression of a foreign tongue, but as a fresh and independent 
experiment in style. « Pepys, for instance, a cntic of quick 
intelhgeuce, was not blind to the peculiar merit of L’Estrange, 
thus fortunate m the appreciation of his contemporaries, who 
saw and approved the end at which he aimed. 

In the selection of his ongmals, L’Estrange displayed a true 
catholicity. He turned easily from Bona’s Guide to Etermiy to 
Tuny’s C^Hces. He took a hand in the translation of Terence and 
Tacitus, and, by himself, was responsible for The Yimme of Qmvedo 
and The Spcmish Decameron. Far better than these are his 
fifeZect CoUoqmes ond of Erasnms Moterodcmtis. The light touch 
and merry conceit- of the author are qualities after L’Estrange’s 
own heart The original, moreover, being of a gay irony, was 
perfectly suited to L’Estrange’s licentious method. Here, he 
could leave the word for the sense with a good heart , and, as 
Erasmus wrote for aU time, looking through the foibles of his 
friends to the very nature of man, he wore, without difficulty, 
the garb of an English man of the world. By a hundred happy 
turns, such as ‘spoken like a true tarpaulin’ for orotMonem vere 
navMccm, the translator produces the impression of a living book — 
not the best of hving books, truly, for there is sometimes a flippancy 
of phrase in L’Estrange’s version, which is not merely irksome in 
itself, but wholly unvirarranted by the text However, L’Estrange 
was no verbal copier ‘ encumbered with so many difficulties at once, 
he could never disentangle himself from alL’ He kept his 
freedom at the expense of propriety. Even so, he preserved a 
mean which eluded most of his contemporaries. To compare his 
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CoMo^pdes with th(^ done into Engli^ by Tom Brown is to 
measure the distance between the scholar and the bookseller's 
hack. When Brown put his hand to the OcXloquies, he showed no 
respect for Erasmus, httle for himself He declares that he 
‘keeps his Author still m sight but he has no scruple in making 
his version ‘palatable to the English reader.’ So, he sprinkles the 
text with the expletives of the hour, deems no al»urdi 1 y too 
bold, and hopes, for instance, to win readera by rendering mtpdm 
Mortis, opimr, cum Marte, by ‘not that of death and the Cobbler, 
I hope, nor of Bully-Bloody-Bones and Mother Damnable.’ Thus, 
he too has produced, not a translation, but a travesty, and is 
guilty of the same outrage which John Phillips committed upon 
Don Quixote. L’Estrange had many faults ; he never sank to the 
depth of Brown’s ineptitude. 

The work by which he is best known, and by which he best 
deserves to be remembered, is his version of Aesop’s FcMes. His 
language, here also, is the language of talk rather than of htera- 
ture, yet, for the most part, he observes a stnct economy of words, 
and seldom commits the blunder of making his fables dijSuse. 
‘ A daw that had a nund to be sparkish,’ says he , ‘I had much rather 
be knabbing of crusts,’ his Country Mouse declares, ‘without fear or 
danger in my own little hole, than be mistress of the whole world 
with perpetual cares and alarums.’ In a sensible essay upon &.bles 
in general, he asserts that the foundations of knowledge and virtue 
are laid in childhood, and, presently, with an inapposite humour, 
makes his fables unfit for a child’s comprehension. What child, 
we wonder, would read further after bemg eonfironted such 
an opening as this* ‘In days of old, when Horses spoke Greek 
and Latin, and Asses made syll9gi8ms’? The &ult of taste is 
doubled when it is committed m defiance of a necessary simphcity. 
Yet, he sins not always, and his Aesop, stripped of its ‘reflexions,’ 
stiU remains the b^t that we have. In Seneca’s Morals and 
The WorTes of Josephm, he was less happily inspired. In the 
first place, he challenged comparison with the incomparably 
better versions of Lodge , in the second, neitiier Seneca nor 
Josephus gave the smallest scope for his peculiar humour * when 
he was most himself, in their case he was furthest from excellence. 
But, of his Josephm, it may, at least, be said that it was a marvellous 
achievement for a man of eighty-six, beset, as he tells us, by 
‘frequent troubles, and by ill-health.’ Good or bad, it was a fitting 
conclusion to a career of rare vigour and energy, the crowning 
woik of one whom Pepys found ‘a man of fine conversation,’ and 

18—2 
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whom even the grave Evelyn pronounced *a person of excellent 
parts.’ 

(Charles Cotton, in his translations, set before himself the same 
ideal as Roger L’Estrange He hoped that his versions might have 
the air of true originals And certain it is that you may read them 
without any thought of his texts. Though his style, too, errs, 
now and again, on the side of the tavern, he sternly avoi^ the 
excesses of slang, which soil the works of his contemporaries. 
Moreover, he made a resolute attempt to keep close to the 
sense of the authors whom he translated, and, here again, he 
separated himself rigidly from the custom of his age His versions 
are made one and all from the French, and, within the limits of 
this language, he permitted himself a great latitude of choice. 
Corneille’s Horace is among his works, and Du Vair’s Moral 
PhUosopIvy of the Stoics. These he followed by Gerard’s History 
of the I4fe of the Duhe of Espemon, and the admirable Commm- 
tcmes of Blaise de Montlue In this last, perhaps, his talent found 
its worthiest expression. He had a natural sympathy with the 
original, and he translated it into an English that is both dignified 
and appropnate. Narrative was in closer accord with his temper 
than philosophical disquisition, and, though it is by his version of 
Montaigne’s Essays that he is principally remembeied today, his 
Comtne/ntaries of Montlue approach more nearly in style and 
quality to what a translation should be. 

In trandating Montaigne, Cotton was at a disadvantage, of 
which he himself was wholly unconscious. He followed in the 
footsteps of a far greater adept in the difficult art, John Florio. 
Florio had all the virtues, save accuracy. If his book fails to 
represent the style of Montaigne, and not infrequently distorts his 
meaning, it is none the less a piece of living prose Perhaps, it 
teUs you more of Florio than of Montaigne , but it has that enduring 
quality, character, and it is unhkely that ffishion will ever drive it 
from the minds of adminng scholars. Cotton’s version is of other 
stuff. Though not alvrays correct, though never close-knit as is 
the original, it is more easily intelligible than Florio’s, and gives, 
may be, a clearer vision of the French. That, indeed, was Cotton’s 
purpose. ‘ My design,’ says he, ‘ in attempting this translation was 
to present my country with a true copy of a very brave originaL’ 
Both translators use too many words for their purpose, Florio 
because he delights in the mere sound of them, Cotton, because 
he had not acquired the gift of concise expression, because he 
did not always know how to discard the tiresome symbols which 
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encumber bis sentences as with pack-thread. Florio, on the one 
hand, wrote like a fantastic, to whom embroideries were essential. 
Cotton, on the other, wrote like a country gentleman, who, after 
a day’s fishing, turned an honest penny by the pursuits of scholar- 
ship. The one lacks precision, the other distinction, and each m an 
will decide for himself which he prefers 

Charles Cotton, in truth, holds a place apart in the literary 
history of his time Though L’Bstrange was bom to an ancient 
house m Norfolk, the strife of art and politics, the necessities of 
his journals had driven him to London and the taverns. Cotton, 
well as he knew London, remained still Mthfiil to his dale in 
Derbyshire. In Lamb’s phrase, he ‘smacked of the rough mag- 
nanimity of the old English vein.’ It was in all sincerity that he 
praised his beloved caves, 

from Dog-star heats, 

And hotter persecution safe retreats. 

When poverty drove him to do the work of a hack, he did it 
with what skill and spirit he might. If The GompleaA Gamester 
was unwordiy his pen, his Pkmter’s Mamial is a pleasant and 
practical little treatise. His verses have won the approval of 
Coleridge and Lamb and Wordsworth, and his lines to his ‘dear 
and most worthy Friend, Mr Isaac Walton’ remind us of Horace 
and his Sabine ferm : 

A day vrithont too bright a Beam, 

A warm, but not a scorohmg Snn, 

A Sonthem gale to cnrl the Stream, 

And (master) half onr work is done. 

These four lines are worth the whole of Scarronides, and, doubtless, 
they will be remembered when the translation of Montaigne has 
faded utterly from the minds of men. 

The most industrious and by no means the least distinguMied 
of the translators of his time was captain John Stevens. Who and 
what he was we know not. There is no record of him or his 
achievements, save on the title-pages of his many books. There is 
no doubt that he did a signal service to English letters It was 
through his skill and learning that the history of Spain and 
Spanish literature was made known to his countrymen. His 
mere industry appals us. He translated nothing save the works 
of Spaniards, and he accommodated Ms style to the siyle of his 
ori^als with a variety wMch no other of Ms contemporaries 
could match. Where a light and easy manner was required, 
as by Quevedo, he knew how to give it, and, when he bror^ht 
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Mariana's History of Spain ‘to speak English,’ as he said, under 
the auspices of the earl of Dorset, to whoni it is dedicated, he did 
It with a dignity and eloquence which befit the Muse of history. 
The one cause of complaint which we have against him is that 
he could not keep away from Shelton’s Don Qvmote, which 
he ‘revised and corrected’ with a lavish hand. Nor does his 
excuse better his ill-doing. He declares m a dedication that 
Cervantes’s ‘successful masterpiece has not proVd happy in its 
translators, for though it has been made English twice the versions 
have neither time been proportionable to the Beauty of tiie 
Original’ As to Shelton’s work, he pronounces it ‘almost a literal 
version,’ and then complains that it is ‘in such unpolish’d language, 
and with so many Mistakes, that there seem’d to be nothing left 
but the outlines and rough Draught of this curious pieca’ So 
Stevens took Shelton’s masterpiece and amended it, brmging it, 
it is true, far nearer to the original, and robbing it of what is of far 
higher worth than accuracy, its style and character. 

For the rest, Stevens touched nothing that he did not embelhsL 
Though he did not disdain romance, though we owe to his pen 
Pablo de Segovia, the Spanish Sharper, and a collection of novels, 
with the title The Spanish Libertines, his preference, or the 
preference of his readers, was for history and travel Sandoval’s 
History of Charles V followed The Spanish Bide of Trade to the 
West Indies, written by Don Joseph de Veitia Linage He took his 
share in the English of a series of voyages, published in monthly 
parts, thus making a link between the old method of publishing 
and the practice of today. So far as we know, he was a translator 
and a translator only. He seems to have played no part m the 
life of his time. His dedications, couched m the terms of the 
loftiest flattery, afford us little clue to his career. Perhaps, as 
he inscribes his translation of The Portuguese Asm, with humble 
adulation, to Catherine, queen dowager of England, he may have 
professed the Catholic faitL But, by his works we know him, and 
by his works alone, and they tell us that he did the journey-work 
of translation with a sounder scholarship and with a more 
various style than any of the men of letters, his contemporaries, 
could boast 



CHAPTER XI 

BERKELEY AM) CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 

The period of English thought which followed Locke's death 
was fruitful both in great writers and in important moTements, 
Locke’s own influence was felt everywhere. His new way of ap- 
proaching the subject, his freedom from the traditional technicahties 
of the schools, and his application of his method to a wide range 
of human interests, made philosophy count for more with reflective 
writers generally, and determined the Hne of thought taken by 
greater minds. Speculation turned mainly upon three problems 
— ^the problem of knowledge, the problem of religion and the 
problem of morality. The treatment of each problem led to 
striking developments ; and Locke’s influence affected them all, 
though m unequal d^ees. The idealism of Berkeley followed 
directly from his fundamental positions ; the.leaders of the deists 
professed themselves his disciples, though they arrived at con- 
clnsions different from his , the work of the moralists was less 
folly determined by his speculations, though his ethical views were, 
perhaps, seldom far from their minds. In the present chapter, 
this division of problems wfll be followed ; it will treat, in 
succession, of the metaphysicians, the deists and the moralists. 
Most writers, indeed, id not limit their interests to a single 
problmn ; and their place here will have to be determined by 
a view of the permanent importance of their work m different 
departments. Strict chronological order, also, to some extent, 
vrill be sacrificed. In this way, consideration of the wntings of 
Samuel Clarke, for instance — although he was a prominent 
figure in the whole philosophical movement, and one of the 
earhest to attain eminence — ^wiU be postponed liU the last section 
of the chapter. 
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L Mbtaphysiciaks. 

George Berkeley was born at Dysert castle, county Kilkenny, 
Ireland, on 12 March 1686, and educated at Kilkenny school and 
Trinity college, Dublin, which he entered in 1700 and where he re- 
mained, first as a scholar, afterwards as fellow and tutor, till January 
1713. These early years are the most remarkable in Berkeley’s 
literary career. He published, anonymously, two mathematical 
tracts in 1707 , his Emony tovmrds a new theory of vision appeared 
in 1709, his Primvj[de8 of Hwmcm Knowledge, paH I, in 1710 , and 
when, in 1713, he got leave of absence from his college and set out 
for London, it was ‘to print his new book’ — Th/ree Dkdogues 
between Hylm cmd PhUonom — ^as weU as ‘to make acquaintance 
with men of merit’ These three books reveal the new thought 
which inspired his life ; and tlie evidence of his Oommon-plaae 
Boole (discovered and published by Campbell Fraser in 1871) 
shows that he was barely twenty years of age when this new 
thought took hold of him. Berkeley was absent from Ireland for 
eight years, spending his time in London, France and Italy 
(where, on a second visit, he resided four years). During this 
period, he did httle literary work ; he made some progress, indeed, 
with the second part of his Prindples, but the MS was lost in his 
travels, and ihe work was never resumed; his Latin treatise De 
motu was written as he was on his way home in 1720, and published 
in 1721 ; he collected materials for a natural history of Sicily, but 
this MS also was lost, a journal written in Italy, however, and 
many letters remain^- to show his appreciation of the beauties of 
nature and art. His return to England gave a new direction to 
his energy. The country was in the period of collapse which 
follows a speculative mania , and Berkeley saw the true cause 
of the national disaster in the decline of religion, the decay of 
public spirit and the prevalent corruption of manners. One 
hundred and foriy years later, Mark Pattison described the 
period as ‘an age whose poetry was without romance, whose 
philosophy was without insight, and whose public men were 
without character^’ A sunilar judgment forms the burden of 
Berkeley’s Essay towards preventing the mm qf Great Britain, 
published anonymously in 1721. He returned to Ireland and to 
Trinity college later in the same year, and was presented to the 
deanery of Dromore. The office attracted him because it would 
give him leisure for reflection and for philanthropic work ; but 

1 Eimys and Bmews, 1860, p. 264. 
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a legal question arose as to the right of presentation, and his 
hopes received a check. Berkeley is one of the most perfect 
characters among men of letters; but his perfection not 
colourless. He threw himself with energy into the defence of 
his rights, and at least had the satisfaction of a protracted 
lawsuit. While the case was still pending, in 1724, he ms 
appointed to a much more valuable preferment — ^the deanery of 
Derry. ‘It is said to be worth £1500 a year,’ he wrote, ‘but I 
do not consider it with a view to enriching myself I shall be 
perfectly contented if it facilitates and reconunends my scheme 
of Bermuda.’ This scheme seems to have taken hold of Berkeley’s 
mind about two yeara previously; to it he devoted his fortune 
and ten years of Ms life. His plan was to found a college in the 
Bermudas, with Ihe twofold object of ‘the reformation of manners 
among the English in our western plantations, and the propagation 
of the gospel among the American savages.’ Berkeley spent four 
years in London in endeavouring to extfact a charter and grant 
of money from a reluctant government and subscriptions from 
an unbelieving generation, he had to frequent the court and 
dispute twice a week wilh Samuel Clarke before queen Caroline, 
then princess of Wales ; he listened to the banter of the wits 
of the Scriblems dub, and then replied with such eloquence 
and enthusiasm that they ‘rose all up together, with eamestaess 
exclaiming, “Let us set out with him immediately” ’ ; he canvassed 
every member of parliament with such effect that, m the Commons, 
there were only two opponents of the vote , even Walpole sub- 
scribed to the scheme, though he secretly •determined that the 
government grant of money should never be paid. Bermuda 
became the fosMon, and Berkeley was idolised- But he grudged 
the waste of time, and, at last — ^with only a promise from Walpole 
that the grant would be paid— he set sail from Greenwich in 
September 1728, with his newly-married wife. In January 1729, 
he landed at Newport, Rhode island. There he remained for 
nearly three years, waiting vainly for the government to ftilfd 
its promises. TMs it never did ; he never reached Bermuda, and 
his college was never founded ; but he left his impr^ upon the 
early efforts of American philosophy , his interpretation of the 
material world modified the thinking of Jonathan Edwards, the 
metaphysician and theologian of New England ; and the memory 
of his visit has been treasured by the American mind. Ihe new 
world also affected Berkeley’s imagination and led to a set of 
Ferses <m the project i^piamting wrts <mA Ua/mmg in America. 
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One of Ms lines— ‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way’ 
— ^has come to be looked upon as prophetic , but Ms idea was 
not geograpMcal ; it was that better tunes would follow better 
morals, ‘where nature guides and virtue rules.’ 

Berkeley remained in London for more than two years after his 
return to England ; and a new period of authorsMp began, during 
wMch he joined in the controversies of the age. In AldpJvron, or 
the Minute Philosopher (1732), written in the seclusion of his home 
in Rhode island, he apphed his general principles in defence of 
religion against the free-tMnkers In 1733 appeared his Theory of 
Ymm, or Visual Lamffuage Vindicated amd Explained ; and, in 
the following year, he pubhshed The Analyst, in which he criticised 
the positions of the new mathematics wMch, in his view, were 
connected with a materialistic conception of the world. This bold 
attempt to carry the war into the enemy’s country called forth 
many pampMets on the other side. In the same year, Berkeley 
returned to Ireland as ’bishop of Cloyne ; and, henceforth, his 
literary work was divided between questions of social reform 
and religious reflection. The reform is represented by The 
Querist (1735), a work full of penetrating remarks , both subjects 
are combined in a Chain of Philosophml R^leanons 

(1744), which begms by expounding the medicinal virtues of 
tar-water, and ends m an exposition of idealism m wMch the 
Lockean straia has given place to the Platonia A MiseeMaaiy 
containing several tracts was published in October 1752 Two 
months earlier he had left Cloyne, that he might spend the 
remainder of his days at Oxford , and there he died on 14 
January 1763 

When Berkeley launched Ms idealism upon an unsympathetic 
world, he had read Descartes and Malebranche and been attracted 
by the philosophy of Plato; he was also acquamted with the 
works of the mathematicians and natural philosophers, and sus- 
pected a trend to materialism in their theories , but Ms thought 
had been formed under the influence of Locke, whose Essay 
found earher recognition from the academic authorities at 
Dublin than from those of English universities. At the time 
when Berkeley entered Trinity coU^e and for ten years after- 
ward% the provost was Peter Browne, afterwards bishop of Cork^ 
a student and critic of the Essay. He had already attracted 
attention by an Anssoer to Toland (1697). TTia more ori^nal 
works followed after a long interval — The Procedure, emtmt a/nd 
limits of human understanMng, in 1728, and the work called, for 
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short, Ihvme Analogy, in 1733. These two books are connected 
with Berkeley’s later work, for the theory of our knowledge of God 
propounded in the former is eritidsed m one of the dialogues ot 
Ahiphron, and the criticisms are replied to in Browne’s Dirnm 
Analogy. Browne could not accept Locke’s account of knowledge 
by means of ideas, when it came to be applied to mind. Mind and 
body, he held, are not known in the same way. We have, indeed, 
ideas of our mental operations as these are connected with the 
body, but minds or spirits — ^whether divine or human — can be 
known only by analogy. This view, Berkeley, in later life, attacked ; 
but it points to a dffieully in his own theory also — a difficulty 
which he came to se^ without fully resolving it. There is, how- 
ever, no sufficient evidence for saying that Browne had any 
direct influence upon Berkeley’s early speculation. 

Berkeley’s theory emerges full-grown, if not fully armed. Even 
m his Oommon-pla,ce Booh, there is no hesitation m the references 
to ‘my doctrine,’ ‘the immaterial hypothesis.’ Only persons exist, 
‘all other things are not so much existences as manners of the 
existence of persons.’ He knows that ‘a mighty sect of men will 
oppose me,’ that he will be called young, an upstart, a pretender, 
vain, but his confidence is not shaken ‘Newton b^ his prin- 
ciples , I demonstrate mine.’ He did not, at firsts reveal the whole 
truth to the world. An Emay immrck a nm theory of msim 
d^ds vdth one point only — ^the relation between the objects of 
sight and those of touch Molyneux had once set the problem 
to Locke, whether a man bom blind, if he recovered his sight, 
would be able by sight alone to distinguish, from one another a 
cube and a sphere, with which he had been previously acquainted 
by touch Molyneux answered his own question in the negative, 
and Locke expressed agreement vrith his solution and adnnration 
for the insight which it showed. Berkeley was of one mind with 
them about the answer to the query, but for a more fundamental 
reason. If extension be an idea common to sight and touch (as 
Locke held), then visible squareness must be the same as, or 
have something in common with tangible squareness. In virtue 
of this, the man bom blind, so soon as he is made to see, 
should be able to distinguish between a visible square and a 
visible circle and to identify this distinction with the distinction 
between the square and the drde already known by touch. 
If he is unable to do so, it is because there is notiung in 
common between the visible object and the tangible. And this 
is Berkeley’s view. 
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The objects of sight and tonoh make, if I may so say, two sets of ideas 
•which are widely different from each other. ‘A man bom bhnd,’ he says, 
‘being made to see, would at first have no idea of distance by dght: the snn 
and stars, ihe remotest objects as well as the nearer, would all seem to be in 
Ms eye, or rather in his mind.’ 

A great part of the Es&ay is devoted to an explanation of the 
apparent immediateness "with which the distance of an object is 
seen. But the essence of the whole consists in two propositions — 
that the objects (or ideas) of sight have nothing in common with 
the objects of touch, and that the coimection of sight and touch 
is ‘arbitrary’ and learned by experience only. The connection 
is arbitrary ; but it is regular and constant What we see suggests 
to us what we may expect to touch and handle. The whole 
visible world — ^as was further enforced in his Theory of V%sion 
or Visual i/aMgfMagre— consists of a set of signs which, like a 
language, have for their purpose to convey a meaning , though 
they neither resemble nor cause that meaning, nor have any 
necessary connection with it In using sight to guide our move- 
ments, we interpret the language of Ood. 

Some of the details of Berkeley’s Essay need revision in the 
light of modem study of the senses. But tto does not obscme its 
merit as one of the most brilliant pieces of psychological analysis 
in the Enghsh language. A more serious objection to it is that 
the author pushes too fer his war against abstractions. It is trae, 
as he urges, that s^ht and touch have no common element that 
can be separated from both and become an independent pre- 
sentation. Against ‘abstract ideas’ of this sort, his polemic was 
frilly justified. But the different senses are not discoimected 
either in genesis or in function, and reflection may discover 
emtidn lines of similarity among their processes. Berkeley 
decides too quickly that the connection is arbitrary, because of 
ihe striking difference in their contents, and because one cannot 
be called cause and another effect; and he argues too easily from 
tins arbitrary connection to divine volition. He never gave ihe 
same close attention to the conceptual fiictor in knowledge as 
he gave to sense and imagination, and in his early work the 
conceptual frtetor is almost entirely ignored. 

The Essay did not disclose all that was in Berkeley’s mind. 

It kept to its topic, the relation of the objects of right to those 
of touch. Mid it did not question the views commonly held about the 
hitter. The full revelation came, a year afterwards, in A Treatise ■ 
efm&rwmg tfte Prm^pUs of Hmam Kmwkdge. This small 
volume^ more triked about than read at the time — ^it took twenty- 
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four years to r^h a second edition— is one of the works which 
have had a critical influence upon the course of European thought. 
Its importance, in this respect, ranks it with Locke’s Bisay 
and Hume’s Treatise of Muma/n. Nature. The fresh step which 
Berkeley took was short and simple and easy ; when taken, it 
shows us the whole world from a new point of view. Locke had 
said that all the objects of knowledge are ideas, and he had thus 
much dMculty— as, indeed, Descartes had had before him— in 
defending the reality of the things which he supposed to be 
represented by the ideas Berkeley solves the difficulty by 
denying the distinction. The ideas are the things. ‘It is indeed 
an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, that houses, moun- 
tains, rivers, and in a word all sensible objects, have an existence, 
natural or real, distinct from their being perceived by the 
understanding.’ But the opinion needs only to be called in 
question to show the contradiction it involves , for these objects 
are the things we perceive by sense, and we perceive nothing 
but our own ideas. With magmficent confidence, he passes at 
once to the assertion 

Some trnths there are so near and obvions to the mind that a mfm need 
only open his eyes to see them. Snoh I take this unportant one to be, viz. 
that all the choir of heaven and famitnre of the earth, m a word all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the worl^ have not any sob- 
dstence without a mind; that their being is to be perceiW or known. 

As regards material things, therefore, a single phrase express^ 
Berkeley’s thought : ‘their esse is percipi! Theirs is a passive, 
dependent existence. Active, independent .existence can belong 
to minds or persons only. From this position he never wavered, 
though there is a good deal of difference between his earlier and 
his later views. He saw that,* as the existence of ideas consists 
in being perceived, so mind must be regarded as perceiving. 
‘Eixistence . is pereipi or perdpere’ is one of his earliest state- 
ments ; and, as men may sleep or be rendered tmcouscious, he is 
willing, at tot, to accept the consequence that ‘ men die or are m 
a state of annihilation oft in a day.’ But this solution seemed too 
dangerous and was soon relinquished, and thus he held it ‘a plain 
consequence that the soul always thinks.’ As there is no material 
substance^ so, also, there can be no material cause. Material 
things, being our ideas and altogether passive, are related to one 
another not as cause and effect but only as rign and thing 
signified. We learn to understand their grouping, and thus one 
idea su^ests otiteis, the like of which have followed it in previous 
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experience; while further experience confirms the anticipation. 
What we call laws of nature, therefore, are simply a statement 
of the orderly sequences in which the ideas of the senses occur in 
our minds. The material substance to which philosophers refer 
these ideas as their cause is, he labours to prove, an unmeaning 
and self-contradictory abstraction. Certain ideas— those which 
we call ideas of imagination — ^are constructed by the individual 
mmd ; but the ideas of sense, or sensible things, though they exist 
only m the mind, are not caused by my mind or by any other 
finite mind. There must, therefore, be ‘an (mwvpresemt eternal 
Mind, which knows and comprehends all thmgs, and exhibits them 
to our view in such a manner, and according to such rules, as He 
Himself hath ordained, and are by us termed the Icms of nature.’ 

Berkeley’s works, for the most part, are of the nature of 
introductions, vindications, and polemics. He explained his new 
principle and defended it and applied it to current controversies 
with wonderful resource»of argument and beauty of language, and 
with the power that came firom intense conviction. In Hylas and 
in Alaphron, he used the dialogue form, with a skill never excelled 
in English philosophical hterature, to bring out the difficulties in 
his view and to set forth their triumphant solution. But he did 
not work out his spiritual interpretation of reality into a system. 
He would answer an objection without following out the bearing 
of his answer upon other portions of his philosophy He began, 
like Locke, by asserting that all the objects of our toowledge are 
ideas , and he divided ideas into three classes : those of sense, 
those of mental operations and those of memory or imagination. 
To which class, then (we may 'ask), do knowledge of self, of other 
finite spirits, of God and of the laws of nature belong ? The 
question does not seem to have occurred to Berkeley when, vrith 
aU the ardour of a discoverer, he wrote his Principles. But he 
raises it in Hylas, and says that, m reflection, we have an 
immediate knowledge of self as an active being and, by inference 
therefrom, of other finite spirits and of God. This knowledge, 
as well as our knowledge of laws of nature, is not through ideas, 
and he calls it notion. We have, therefore, not merely ideas of 
sensible things and of mental operations and of remembered or 
imagined objects, but, also, notions of spirits and of laws. The 
terminology was used again when he came to issue the second 
ecfltion of the Prmetples ; but he did not see that it required 
a modiflcatiion of the first sentence of that work which declares 
that aU the objects of human knowledge are ideas. How idea 
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and notion are related to one another in knowledge, we cannot 
gather from him. But this is clear : that ideas are inert and 
fleeting, and tihat it is through notion that we become acquainted 
with the permanent active forces of the real nniverse. 

Berkeley stood at a parting of the ways in thought, though he 
was hardly conscious of their divergence. On tihe one hand, his 
principles that all knowledge is of idea^ and iliat all ideas are 
of one or other of the three kinds enumerated by him, lead to 
a view which excludes from knowledge not only material substance, 
but mind, also, and the reign of law m nature. At times, especially 
in his GomrmniplcLce Book, he seems on the brink of drawing this 
conclusion, and thus of anticipating Hume. Afterwards, he sees 
it only as something to be guarded against. He could not think 
of the idea as, so to speak, self-supporting. It exists only in so 
far as it IS 'in the mind' mind is the true reality, the only 
agency, ideas exist only in mmds, finite or infinite, and the 
laws of nature are the order in which id^s are produced in us 
by the infinite Mmd. Spiritual agency, spiritual reality, is thus 
his fundamental thought , and, in 8vns, Ihe last of his philosophical 
works, this thought emerges from the midst of reflections on 
empirical medicine and old-fashioned physiology. No longer 
dominated by the Lockean heritage of the sensitive ori^ of 
knowledge, his idealism is assimilated. to the Platonic, the work is 
ftiU of comments on Neoplatonic writers, ancient and modem, 
and there is an absence of the simplicity and clearness of his 
earlier writings; systematic development of his theory is still 
absent ; but there is hardly a page without remarks of pregnant 
insight, and he is everywhere loyal to the vision of truth with 
which his career opened. 

In 1713, three years after the appearance of Berkeley’s 
Brmev{Ae$, Arthur Collier, rector of Langford Magna, near 
Salisbury, published a work entitled Clams Universalis and 
professmg to be ‘a demonstration of the non-existence or im- 
possibility of an external world.’ Collier was bom in 1680, and, 
like Berkeley, seems to have formed his conclusions at an early 
age: for he says that it was ‘after a ten years’ pause and delibera- 
tion’ that he decided to put his arguments before the reader. His 
r^ults are almost identical with Berkeley’s ; but he arrived at 
them in a different way. He seems to have been uninfluenced 
by Locke ; Descartes, Malebranche and Norris were his favourite 
authors ; and there was enough, in their writings, to raise the 
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q^uestion. Collier writes in a straightforward and simple style ; 
he has none of Berkeley’s imagination or eloquence ; he does not 
contend that he has the plain man on his side, nor does he apply 
his results to current controversy. But he has no less confidence 
than Berkeley had in the truth of his views, and his arguments 
are clearly put Often, they resemble Berkeley’s , though greater 
use is made of traditional metaphysical discussions Among these, 
the most notable is the argument from the antinomies of philo- 
sophical thought. The external world, conceived as independent 
of mmd, has been held infimte in extent, and also it has been held 
to be finite, and equally good and conclusive reasons can be 
given for either alternative. Similarly, it is ‘both finitely and 
infinitely divisible ’ But a thing caimot have two contradictory 
predicates. External matter, therefore, does not exist. 

II. Deists. 

The first half of the* eighteenth century was the period of the 
deistical controversy in English theology. The writers commonly 
classed together as deists are Charles Blount, John Toland, 
Anthony Collins, Matthew Tindal, Thomas Woolston, Thomas 
Morgan, Thomas Chubb, Peter Annet and Henry Dodwell the 
younger. Among deists are also reckoned Bolingbroke and 
the third earl of Shaftesbury, who differed from the rest in 
paying little attention to the details of theological controversy, 
and differed from one another in their philosophical interest and 
importance. 

The works of Charles Blount belong to the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century He accepted the ‘five points’ of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury^ This marked him as a deist, and he did 
not reject the name. In his Anvma Mwidi (1679), he defended 
the system of natural religion, and, at the same time, emphasized 
the comparative merits of the heathen religions. His GreotSi is 
Dixma of the JBphesicms (1680) is an attack on priestcraft. In 
the same year, he published an English translation of The two jwst 
hooTss of PhUostroitus, coneemivt^ the Life of ApoUonms TyofM/vus. 
On each chapter of this followed ‘illustrations’ by the translator, 
in which it was easy to find an attack on the Christian miracles 
and on the doctrine of the divinity of Qbrist. ‘Faith,’ he says, 
is ‘like a piece of blank paper whereon you may write as well one 
nnracie as another’, whereas, his own Christianity was founded 

1 See voL iv, p 294, ante. 
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exclufflvely on reason. Blount connnitted suidde in 1693, because 
be was prevented from marrying his deceased wife’s sister. Two 
years afterwards, his MisetMa/tteom WorTes (including The Orchdea 
of Season) were published by his disciple Charles Gildon. Gildon 
defended both the doctrine and the suicide of his master ; but, 
not long after, was himself converted to the orthodox belief by 
reading Charles L^e’s Short amd Easy Method mhh the EeiMs 
(1698). 

So fiir as Blount was concerned, the controversy might have 
ended here. For, despite his learning and ability, he was some- 
thing of a free-lmice, he could not match Mmself with his 
opponents in Christian theology or in biblical learning, his 
criticism and his own doctrines revealed an outride point of view. 
There were, however, many sympathisers with his general attitude 
among wits, and perhaps, also, among scholars Leslie’s reply 
is a testimony to the prevalence of deism. And, in the year 
which saw that triumphant reply, there appeared a work by a new 
author — ^Toland’s Christianity not mysterious — ^with which the 
controversy entered upon a fresh phase. Within the church, 
the Roman controversy had died down, and the protestant faith 
had been firmly established. The time was ripe for the discusrion 
of the content and basis of protestant theology ; and the gr^t 
trinitarian controvert followed. At this point, the chief stimulus 
to theological thought came, from within the church, indeed, but 
from outside the ranks of professional theologians. Locke’s 
Beasonahlmess of Chnsticmity appeared in 1695, and marked 
out the ground to be occupied by almost all«controveirialists for 
a long time to coma In his straightforward way, he went to the 
Scriptures: nuracles and proph^y convinced his reason of their 
authority; the same reason was used for understanding the 
doctrine they revealed. He did not linger over the former — the 
external evidences, as they were called, of religion. His interest 
was in the content of the frith. The same interest dominates the 
controversies of the first half of the eighteenth century ; it was 
only afterwards that the question of the external evidmces came 
to the front. Throughout the whole century, however, and by 
both parties, the question was debated in the court of reason. The 
controversy was not between rationalistB and those who distrusted 
reason. The question was what, on rational grounds, ought to be 
believed. And, as Clarke and Tillotson and, finally, Butler appealed 
to reason not less than Locke and Toland and their successors did, 
so, too, there was another point of agreement between the orthodox 
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and the leaders of the deists. The latter, also, for the most part, 
and in the earlier stages of the dispute, at any rate, professed 
to accept the Christian faith. The problem was as to its content: 
what was its genuine meaning and the scope of its essential 
doctrines* This much must be borne in mind by anyone who 
would understand Toland, especially in his earliest and most 
celebrated work. Toland was bom near Londonderry in Ireland 
in 1670 and died at Putney near London m 1722. His education 
was varied. He was at school in Ireland, went to the university 
of Glasgow, took his degree at Edinburgh, afterwards studied 
at Leyden, and spent some time at Oxford, where he wrote 
ChnMiomity not mystenom (1696). He led a strenuous and 
varied life, with somewhat tmcertain means of hvelihood. He 
was the object of bitter attack by the controversiahsts opposed to 
him; and they called m the aid of the civil power. After the 
publication of his first book, he had to leave Ireland to escape 
arrest by the Irish parliament, and in England he was for a time 
in danger of prosecution. He busied himself in political as well as 
in theological controversy, defended the protestant succession, took 
part, though unofficially, in important missions, and became known 
to the electress Sophia and her daughter the queen of Prassia, to 
whom his Letters to Serena (1704) were addressed. He made some 
infiuential Mends, also, and Leibniz was among his correspondents. 

Christia/nUy not mysterious shows the influence of Locke — of 
his Essay, however, rather than of his Reasonableness of OhrUiir 
(mify,wMch, published only a year before Toland’s book, can hardly 
have affected its argument ^ Locke’s name is not mentioned by 
Toland; but Locke’s view of knowledge, as consisting in the agree- 
ment of ideas, forms the starting-point of his argument and, in the 
preliminary matter, he often adopts Locke’s words. But he is more 
aggressive in applying his principles. Locke’s aim was to show that 
Ghristianity was reasonable ; Tolaud’s, to demonstrate that nothing 
contrary to reason, and nothing above reason, can be part of Christian 
doctriue. There are no mysteries in it Revelation has unveiled 
what was formerly mysterious. Whoever reveals anything must do 
so in words that are intelligible, and the matter must be possible. 
The things revealed, therefore, are no longer mysteries. Tto holds, 
whether the revelation come from God or from man. The only 
difference between the two cases is that a man may lie, and God 
can not Without ideas, neither Mth nor knowledge m possible; 
and, ‘if by knowledge be meant understanding what is believed, 
then I stand by it that faith is knowledge.’ The ideas may not be 
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adequate; but, ia nature as well as in diTinity, we have to be 
content without adequate ideas; even a ‘spire of grass’ is not 
known in its real essence; we understand only its properti^ or 
attributes; and Gbd and the soul are known in the same way. 

Toland was a scholar, and boasted acquaintance with more 
than ten languages. He was also a theologian, and could meet 
his opponents on their own ground. This interest dominated bis 
literary career, even his politick work was in the service of the 
protestant religion, and his scholarship was chiefly shown in the 
field of Christian origins. His own theological views went through 
various modifications. He was brought up a Roman catholic ; 
at the age of sixteen, he became ‘zealous against pojiery’ ; 
afterwards he was connected with piutestant dissenters; when 
Ohmtumity not myst&riom was published, he reckoned himself 
a member of the church of England, his sympathies being with 
the broad (or, as it was then called, low) church party When his 
book was burned at the door of the Insh Souse of parliament, he 
may have felt his churchmanship insecure. His later works exhibit 
its gradual disappearance. 

In Amyntor (1699), a defence of his Life of MMon (1698), he 
gave, in answer to an opponent, a long list of ^rly apocryphal 
Christian literature. His interest in researches of this kind was 
shown afterwards in Ncm/remm ; or Jevmhf GembUe, <md 
Mcihometam, Chrisimnity (1718). His text, in this work, was an 
Italian manuscript, with Arabic annotations, which he had dis- 
covered. He took it for a translation from the Arabic and 
identified it with the lost Cospel of Barnabas. In both copjectur^, 
later scholarship has shown that he was in error. But his discovery 
led to some remarkable reflections on the diflerences between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians in the early church. He maintained 
that the former, who kept the Jewish law themselves, but without 
enforcing it on the Grentiles, represented ‘the true original plan of 
Christianity’ ; and he declared that he himself took ‘less exception 
to the name of Kazaren than to any other.’ More than a century 
afterwards, the same distinction as that upon which he laid stress 
was made fundamental in the explanation of early churdi histoiy 
offered by F. C. Baur and his followers. 

Among oilier topics in the Lett&r$ to Serena was a discussion 
of Bpinoza^ which, perhaps, shows the trend of Toland’s speculation. 
Leibni^ at any rate, in a letter of 30 April 1709, remarks that 
Toland, in several of his books, refers to the opinion that there 
is no other eternal being than the universe, but offers no refutation 
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of this ‘pernicious’ error. In his reply, Toland promises an answer 
to this point in his next; but he does not seem to have kept his 
word. Pantheism, however, was the doctrine with which he ended, 
if we may trust the evidence of Pcmth^tuson (1720). This curious 
piece was issued anonymously, with ‘Cosmopolis’ on the title-page 
as the place of publication. But the author took no pains to 
conceal his identity, for the preface is signed ‘Janus Julius Eoga- 
nesius.’ Now, Inis Eogain or Inishowen was the place of Poland’s 
birth ; and Janus Julius were the extraordinary names by which 
he was christened and known, tdl a sensible schoolmaster changed 
them to John. The little book, which is written in Latin, describes 
the ritual of certain (supposed or real) pantheistic sodeties. It 
imitates the feshion of a prayer-book, ^ves the responses of the 
congregation and is printed with red rubrics. As a whole, it is 
a clever skit, though in the very worst taste. But Toland had not 
received any favours from fortune ; he had been harshly attacked 
by his opponents, eveft when he regarded himself as a defender 
of the Christian faith; and, perhaps, it gave him satisfection to 
retaliate bitterly. 

Toland thus began as a liberal or rational theologian, and 
ended with some form of pantheistic creed. Bis writings do not 
enable us to trace accurately the steps m this change of view; but 
there is no evidence that he ever accepted the cardinal point 
of what is commonly called deism— the idea of God as an external 
creator who made the world, set it under certain laws, and then 
left it alone^. He was a free-thinker rather than a deist And 
this, also, describes*the position occupied by Anthony Collins, the 
friend and disciple of Locked in his best-known work, A Ihscowrse 
of Free-thinMng, occasioned by the nse cmd growth of a sect 
eadPd Free-thinkers (1713). Bentley’s brilliant criticism of this 
book, in his Bemarks vpon a late Discourse qf Free4hwMng\ 
gained for it an unenviable reputation. The Bemarks admitted 
of no answer ; but they were more successful in demolishing a 

1 Samuel Clarke (Bevi^ and Attributes of Qod^ 9th ed , pp 159 £f ) distmgmshes 
four classes of Deists (1) those who * pretend to believe the existence of an eternal, 
inhmte, mdependent, intelligent Being , and , teach also that this Supreme Being 
made the world ; though at the same time . . they fancy G-od does not at all concern 
himself in the government of the world, nor has any regard to, or care of, what is done 
therein^, (2) those who, also, admit divine providence m nature, (3) those who, 
farther, have some notion of the moral perfections of God, (4) those who, in 
addition, acknowle^e man’s duties to God, and see the need for a future state of 
rewards and punishments— but all this only ‘ so far as ’tis discoverable by the h^t of 
nature*’ 

s Of. <diap xm, see. 1, post 
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free-thinker than in refriting free-thinking ; and, perhaps, this was 
Bentley’s sole object in exposing the author’s slipshod scholarship. 
But he was not blind to an ambiguity of which Collins had taken 
advantage. ‘Free-thinking’ may mean nothing more than the 
exercise of reason. If this had been aU that Collins argued for, 
there would have been httle point in his contention, for botb 
parlies daimed that they followed reason. So for, Tillotson would 
certainly have been with him, and, indeed, Collins claims his 
support But he used the term, also, to cover the attitude or 
doctnnes of a ‘sect of free-thinkers,’ without any dear account 
of their position, or any sugg^tion that the word had more than 
one meaning. The ambiguity is connected with the duality of the 
motives which seem to have determined the writings of Colhns. 
One of these was frith in reason — a faith which he had inherited 
from Locke; the other was a suspicion and dislike of priestcraft. 
These two motives are indicated by the titles of his earliest 
works — Essay concerning the use of Beckon (1707), and Priest- 
craft in perfection (1709). They are combined in A Discourse 
of Free-thinking, in a way which generates more heat than light. 
Collins held firmly to a belief in Qod as established hy reason; 
but (though sometimes in guarded language) he was a hostile 
critic of the Christian creed His works produced a crowd of 
controversial hterature * his chief later work — Discourse of the 
Gr&mds mud Reasons of the Christian Bdigion (1724)— having 
called forth no less than thirty-five replies in two years. He was 
also the author of a small book called A PhUosophiecd Inquiry 
eoneeraing Human Liberty amd Necessity (i7l5)— an acute and 
dearly-written argument in frvour of the necessitarian solution of 
the problem. , 

In some respects — and these, perhaps, the most important — 
the most significant work of the whole deistical movement was 
Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation or, the Chspd, 
a B^niblieation of the Bdigion of Nature (1730). It is no mere 
defence of the use of reason, nor attack on Christian mysteries. 
It is a masterly presentation of the prevalent philosophical ideas 
of the time and a comparison of them with the rational theology 
which found frvour with leaders of the churcL ‘The will of Gtod,’ 
said Samuel Clarke, then the most prominent figure in British philo- 
sophy and theology, ‘always determines iteelf to act according to 
the eternal reason of things,’ and ‘ all rational creatures are obliged 
to govern themselves in all their actions by the same eternal rule 
of reasom’ ‘Hie religion of the Gospel,’ said Sherlock, preaching 
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a missionary sermon, ‘is the true ori^nal religion of reason and 
nature,’ and its precepts are ‘declarative of that original reli^on 
which was as old as the creation.’ These extracts Tindal prints 
on his title-page; and his own aim is to show that ‘natural 
religion and external revelation, like two tallies, exactly answer 
one another, without any other difference between them but as to 
the manner of their being delivered.’ Tindal grasps firmly the 
pnnciples of natural religion, as they were taught by Clarke and 
Wollaston and other theologians of the day. Keason convinces us 
of the being and attributes of God, and of the truths of morality; 
the goodness of God makes it impossible that He should have 
concealed fi-om any of His creatures what was necessary to their 
well-being. Christianity, therefore, cannot displace deism, as 
Clarke held lhat it could : it can only confirm it. And, as reason 
suffices to establish the truths of deism, it would seem that 
Christianity is superfluous. Tindal, however, did not expressly 
draw this conclusion . fie was seventy years of age when he wrote 
this book, and he retained his fellowship at All Souls, through 
many changes of government and of personal creed, till his death. 

The remaining deistical writers require only the briefest notice. 
Thomas Woolston was an enthusiast in patristic study, and his 
enthusiasm seems to have verged on insanity in his later years. 
He had two passions — ‘love of the fathers and hatred of the 
protestant clergy^’ The latter was intensified by his being 
deprived of his fellowship at Cambridge ; the former led to his 
aU^rical interpretation of scripture. This method he applied 
to the New Testament miracles, in his series of Thscomses 
(1727 — 30), ridicuhng the ordinary view of them as actual events. 
The historical occurrence of the, miracles was afterwards (1729) 
defended by Sherlock in The Trial of the WUmsses ; and, to this 
work, Peter Annet rephed in The Remrrection of Jems esmmmed 
by a, Moral Philosopher (1744), in which the expressions are 
of an open, not to say scandalous, kind rare in the earlier 
literature of deism. Thomas Chubb, an obscure tradesman of 
Salisbury, with no pretentions to scholarship or education, published 
a number of tracts in which points of the Scriptures were criticised 
and views similar to those of Tmdal asserted. The same doctrine 
was stated once more by Thomas Morgan, a physidan, in The 
Moral PhMosoph&r (1737—41). In the main, he follows Clarke 
and Tindal; but he also recalls the investigaiions of Toland 
by the prominence which he gives to the oppc^ition between 

^ Hmrt, 3^ Behgum Thmght %n Bnghmd, voL n, p. 40. 
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the Jadaising apQd the nniTersal &ctors in raurly Christianity. 
Chri^hmaiy not fotmded on a/rgvment, a pamphlet pnbli^ed 
in 1742 by Henry Dodwell (son of the theologian and scholar of 
the same name), is one of the latest pnblications of this school 
of thoight 

Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury stand in a different relation to 
the deistical moyement from that of the ^mters already naqied. 
Bolingbroke was not a philosopher, though yarious occasional 
writings of his were collected and published by Mallet as PMh- 
sophical WorTcs (1752). But he illustrates the way in which the 
fundamental doctrines of deism had permeated the thinking of 
the men of frishion who played with ideas, and he did much 
to confirm this attitude and to extend its influence. Voltaire 
regarded his views as significant, and the superficial optimism of 
Pope’s clear-cut verse, m his Essay on Mom, was directly due to 
Bolingbroke. As a deist, Shaftesbury may have been coupled 
with Bolingbroke in the popular mind S'Jid may, also, have lent 
inspiration to Pope. But he had a fer profounder view of the 
problems of thought, which will receive consideration in con- 
nection with the group of writers distinguished as moralists. 

The line between deists and churchmen was not always drawn 
very clearly. There was a good deal of common ground in the 
assumptions of both parties ; and there was, besides, a general 
foment of theological thought which disregarded customary 
bonndari^ The latter characteristic is exhibited in the works 
of William Whiston, mathematician and theologian. They were 
related to the controversy, but hardly belong to it Whiston was 
a man of active and original mind, which led him outside the 
^tablished church, but in a Erection of his own, different from 
that of Toland or Tindal He was opposed to rationalism, and 
a believer in prophecy and miracle ; but he came to the conclusion 
that the Arian heresy represented the true and primitive Christian 
creed. His views are fully developed in Pnmitwe OhrisbumMy 
Bemved (1711 — 12) ; but they had previously become notorious, 
and had led, in 1710, to his being deprived of the Cambridge 
professorship in which he had succeeded Newton. He founded a 
society to promote the true Mth, as he held it, and composed 
a revised liturgy for its use ; and he wrote on a variety of topics, 
not all of them theological. BQs translation of Josephus (1737), 
however, has proved of more lasting value than his original works. 
Conyers Middleton, on the other hand, showed how near a clergy- 
man might come to the deistical position. He was immersed in 
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tihe controversy, and he did something to infuse into it a new 
historical spirit The whole tendency of his conMbutions, how- 
ever, was critical and destructive. He separated himself from most 
apologists of the day by denying verbal inspiration; and he 
examined and rejected the evidence for the ecclesiastical miracles 
in a manner which admitted of wider application. This argument 
is contained in his most important theological work, entitled 
A Free Inquiry vnto the Mtraculom Fowere which are svupposed 
to ham esmted in the Ghristiom Ohwreh thrcmgh seoerod mxemve 
Ages (1748). Of the content of rehgion, Middleton takes little 
account, except as a bulwark of the social order. BBs work shows 
fhat interest was drifting away from the question of content, from 
which it had started, towards the question of external evidences 
which suited so well the genius of the later eighteenth century. 

Among the opponents of the deists, the two greatest were 
Samuel Clarke and Joseph Butler. Their contributions to the 
thought of the period are reserved for discussion in the last section 
of this chapter. Of the others, some have been already referred 
to ; most do not call for more than bibliographical mention ; but 
one name figures so largely in the controversy as to require further 
notice. By his learning, but, still more, by his mental vigour and 
resource, William Warburton made an impression upon his time 
which is not yet forgotten. He was bom in 1698 and died m 
1779. Bred in a solicitor’s oflBLce, he took orders without having 
passed through a universify, and, after other preferments, became 
bishop of Gloucester in 1769 He was ready for almost any kmd 
of literary work — controversy preferred. He wrote The AlUcmce 
hehween Chv/reh and State (173B) ; defended the orthodoxy of Pope’s 
Essay on Mam, , edited Shakespeare^(l7 47) , published a hostile View 
of Lord BoUngJyroMs FhUosorphy (1754), and had the courage to 
issue Memarnks on Hume’s Natwrcd History ofBdigion (1767) His 
most &mous work was The Divine Legation of Moses demmstrated 
on the Prmeipks of a Bdigious Deist (1737 — 41). This vast 
work, which was never completed, was designed to meet a deistical 
objection to the Old Testament scripture — that the books of 
Moses contain no reference to the doctrine of a future life. An 
objection of this sort does not seem to have been prominent m the 
writings of the greater deists , but it suited Warburton’s purpose 
and enabled him to propound an ingenious paradox. He agre^ 
that morality needs the support of a behef iu a future life of 
rewards and punishments ; he agrees that Moses did not appeal 
to any such belief or teach any such doctrine, although it was 
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common among ancient authors of other countries. But just this, 
he argues, proTes the divme legation of the lawgiver. The laws of 
nature are an insufficient support for morality ; without the belief 
in a future life, government cannot be maintained — except by 
miracle. The absence of the belief among the Jews is, therefor^ 
taken as a proof that they were under the immediate providence 
of (Jod, working by means outside natural law. The defence of 
this paradoxical theory gave Warburton ample scope for display- 
ing his learning and his controversial talent on a great variety of 
topics, the relevance of which is not always apparent. Of his 
learmng, Bentley said that he had a ‘ monstrous appetite and bad 
digestion.’ His ability to get up a case and score a point has 
been traced to his legal training ; a critic of his own day attributed 
to the same source some of the coarser and more violent features 
of his controversial method. Of insight into history, philosophy 
or religion, he does not seem to have had any conspicuous share. 

• 

IIL Moralists. 

Samuel Clarke was not a man of original genius ; but, by sheer 
intelleetual power, he came to occupy a leading position in English 
philosophy and theology. He touched the higher thought of the 
day at almost every point The new physics, deism, the trinitarian 
controversy, biblical and classical study— all occupied him. Only 
as to Locke, and the new turn which Locke gave to many 
problems, he never defined his position He was bom in 1675, 
and died in 1729. In 1697, he published an annotated Latin 
translation of the Cartesian Bohanltis TraiM de 'physiqm, and 
thereby prepared the way, as he intended to do, for tiie reception 
of Newton’s works as text-books at Cambridge ; he also translated 
Newton’s Optics. In 1699, his controversies with the deists began, 
with Toland’s Amytdor for a text In 1704 and 1706, he delivered 
two courses of Boyle Lectures, entitled, respectively, A Bmum- 
Abraiim of the Being and AWribvtes of God, and A Discomse 
comerning the Unchangeable ObUgattom ofNatvral Edigion, omd 
the Truth aaid Certainty of the Chnstwm Befodation. He published 
editions of Caesar’s Oornnerda/rtes (1712) and Homer’s JMad 
(1729), as well as many books of bibhcal exegesis. BHs treatise 
entitled The Bcriptme Doetrme of the Trimiiy (1712) brought 
upon him the accusation of Arianism, and led to trouble with con- 
vocation. In 1715 — 16, he was engaged in a controversy with 
Leibniz, which arose from a comment of the latter on a remark of 
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Newton’s in whieb space was spoken of as the se/nsoriM/m of God, 
branched out into fundamental questions of metaphysics, and 
came to an end only with the death of the German philosopher. 

Clarke’s Boyle Lectures may be safely reckoned his greatest 
work. They contain little that is strikingly new; but the arrange- 
ment of the separate points and the logical consecutiveness of the 
whole are masterly, and they show, nearly always, an elevation 
of tone and clearness of phrase which were often lacking in the 
controversies of the age. Clarke arranges his argument in a series 
of propositions which he first states and then proceeds to demon- 
strate; but, otherwise, he did not imitate mathematical method, as 
Descartes and Spinoza had done. Nor did he, like Descartes, 
rely on the purely ontological argument He argued from 
existence, not from idea: maintaining that there must be a 
self-existent being to account for existing things, and then going 
on to show the attributes which must belong to this self-existent 
being. 'When be has to prove that intelligence and wisdom are 
among these attribute he relies expressly on a post&Hon 
reasoning. The whole argument— therein resembling Locke’s — 
belongs to the cosmological variety. Clarke’s system has been 
represented as only a less logical Spinozism ; but the comparison 
is superficial One salient point of resemblance — ^the view of 
space as an attribute of God — ^meaus something different in the 
two systems; for Clarke does not identify space with matter. 
And the method of his argument leaves room for the recognition 
of freedom and for a distinction of morality from nature, which 
were impossible for^Spinoza. 

Clarke’s theory of morality has exerted a more permanent in- 
fluence, and shows more traces of ori^nality, than any of his other 
doctrines. He had an idea of a moral universe constituted by moral 
relations, analogous to the physical relations of the physical universe. 
There are certain ‘fitnesses of things’ over and above their merely 
physical relations : ‘there is,’ he says, ‘a fitness or suitableness of 
certain circumstances to certain persons, and an unsuitableness of 
others, founded in the nature of things and in the qualities of persons, 
antecedent to will and to all arbitrary or positive appointment 
whatsoever.’ Many illustrations are given of th^e ‘relations of 
things’; but their nature is not further explained. ‘Fitness,’ 
‘agreement,’ ‘suitableness’ are the terms by which they are 
d^aibed. They differ, therefore, from the causal relations with 
which phyrical science is concerned. They indicate a different 
aspect — the moral aspect — of reality. But they are known in the 
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same way— by reason. As they are in themselves, so they appear 
to be to the understanding of all inteUigent beings. And, so far 
as they are intelligent, all reasonable beings guide their conduct 
by them. God is a free being ; but, being rational, it is impossible 
that He can act against them: He is, therefor^ necessarily good. 
The same relations ought to determine human conduct ; but the 
will of man is deflected by his passions and particular interests, 
and his understanding is imperfect, so that moral error is po^ible 
and common. For this reason, also, the obligation of virtue needs 
the support of religion. 

Clarke thus gave a new reading of an old doctrina The view that 
morality is not arbitrary, but belongs to the order of the universe, 
had found frequent expression in theories of ‘ the law of nature ’ ; 
Cudworth, influenced by Platonic idealism, had insisted that the 
nature or essence of things is immutable, and that good and evil 
are qualities which belong to that essence ; Clarke goes one step 
further in holding that goodness is a certain congrmty of one 
thing with another — a relation as eternal as is the nature of the 
things. But he gave no farther defimtiion of this congruity, beyond 
the description of it by a variety of terms. That it needed very 
careful statement became obvious from some of the consequence 
drawn by his followers. Hjs views were d^ended, against the 
flrst of a new school of psychological moraliste, by John Balguy, 
in The FotmdcMm of Moral Goodmss (1727 — 8). Still earlier, 
William Wollaston, in his Bdigion qf Nalwe d^nealed (1722), 
had given point to the intellectualism of the moral theory pro- 
pounded by Clarke. What Clarke had called ‘fitness’ was inter- 
preted by him as an actual existing relation or qnalily: a wrong 
act is rimply the assertion in conduct of a false proposition. Thus, 
‘if a man steals a horse and rides away upon him,’ he does not 
‘consider him as being what he is,’ namely, another man’s horse ; 
and ‘to deny things to be as they are is the transgression of 
the great law of our nature, the law of reason.’ Bentham’s 
criticism of this is hardly a caricature* ‘if you were to murder 
your own father, this woidd only be a particidar way of saying he 
was not your father.’ 

A more fiuitfril line of ethical thought was entered upon by 
Clarke’s contemporary, the third earl of Shaftesbury, grandson 
of the first ^1, Locke’s patron, and himself educated under 
Locke's supervisioiL He was debarred by weak health from follow- 
ing an active political career, and his life was thus mainly devoted 
to intellectual interests. After two or three unhappy years of school 
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life at Winchester, he travelled abroad, chiefly in Italy, •with a 
tutor , in early manhood he resided in Holland ; in later life 
his health drove bim to Italy once more. He was an ardent 
student of the classics, especially of Plato, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, a devotee of liberty in thought and in political affeirs, 
and an amateur of art — ^at once a philosopher and a vvrtmso. His 
writings were published in three volumes, entitled Cfha^acteristioa 
of Mm, Maainers, Opinions, Times, in 1711 ; a second edition, 
carefully re'dsed and enlarged, was ready at the time of his death 
iu 1713. Several of the treatise comprised in these volumes had 
been previously published. The most important of them. An 
Inqmry eoneemmg Virtue, or Merit, was surreptitiously printed 
from an early draft, in 1699, by Toland— whom he had befriended 
and financed ; The MordlisU, a FTiUosopMcal Rhapsody appeared 
in 1709 ; A Letter concerning Enthtmasm in 1708 ; Senms Com- 
munis • am Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Hwmmr in 1709 ; 
Soliloquy or Advice to an Author in 1710. Two of the treatises 
in later editions were posthumous : A Notion <f the Historiccd 
Bratight or ToMalmre of the Judgment qf Hercules, 1713, and 
Miscdkmeous Reflections, 1714. The style of these works is, nearly 
always, clear, and it has the great merit of avoiding traditional 
technicalities; but it is over-polished and often artificial — ^too 
‘genteel,’ as Lamb said. Its decorations pleased contemporary 
taste ; Wt the rhapsodies of The Moralists flill coldly on the 
modem ear, and the virtuoso has obscured the philosopher. 

Shaftesbury -was reckoned among the deists, and, perhaps, 
not without reason, though his first publication was an introduction 
to the sermons of Whichcotfe, the Cambridge Platonist, and he 
remained a churchman to the end. His sympathies were with 
that spiritual view of the world which is common to Christianity 
and to Plato and Marcus Aurelius. He had no taste for the 
mfinements of theological controvert or for modem reli^ous 
ftmaticisms. He hated, stiU more, the method of suppressing the 
latter by persecution ; and this led to his suggestion that they 
would be better met if their absurdities were left to ridicule. He 
never said that ridicule was the test of trath ; but he did r^rd 
it as a specific against superstition ; and some of his comments 
in illustration of this thesis, not unnaturally, gave offence. He 
himself however, was not "without enthusiasms, as is shown by his 
concern for the good of his friends and his country and by his 
devotion to his view of trath. 

For him, the enemy ■was the selfi^ theory of conduct, which he 
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found not in Hobbes only bui^ also, in a more insumating form, 
in Locke. His own ethical writings were intended to show tliat 
the system of man’s nature did not point to selfishness. There 
are affections in man which have regard to his own mterest or 
happiness; but there are also social (or, as he calls them, natural) 
affections which are directed to the good of the species to which 
he belongs ; and he labours to prove that there is no ^conflict 
between the two systems. But the mind of man has a still higher 
reach. ‘The natural affection of a rational creature’ will take 
in the universe, so that he will love all things that have being in 
the world: for, in the universal design of things, ‘nothing is 
supernumerary or unnecessary’; ‘the whole is harmony, the 
numbers entire, the music perfect’ Further, the mind of man 
is itself in harmony with the cosmic order. Connate in it is 
a ‘sense of right and wrong,’ to which Shaftesbury gives the name 
‘the moral sense.’ And it is for his doctnne of the moral sense 
that he is now most often remembered. .In his own century, his 
wntings attained remarkable popularity . Berkeley (in Aldphrov) 
was one of his severest critics ; Leibniz and Diderot were among 
his warmest admirers. 

The doctrine of the moral sense led to immediate developm^t, 
espedally at the hands of Francis Hutcheson. Hutdieson, a native 
of Ulster, was educated at the university of Gla^ow, and, in 1729, 
returned there as professor of moral philosophy. Among the 
more notable British philosophers, he was the first to occupy 
a professor’s dialr ; and his lectures are said by Dugald Stewait 

to have contribated vecy poweEfoUy to diffoee, bh Scotland, that taste for 
analyiical discnsraon, and that spirit of liberal enuniry, to which the world is 
indebted for some of the most valuable prodnotions of the eighteenth centnry, 

B^ore his appointment as professor, Hutcheson had published 
two volumes — An Inquiry wto tke Onginal of ow Ideas of 
Beauty and Yirtm (1725), and An Essay on the Natme cmd 
Condmt qf the Pamons and Affections, udCh lUustaraMom on the 
Moral Seme (1726) — each containing two treatises. Text-books 
on logic, metaphysics and ethics followed, his System of Mated 
Philosophy ( 1755 ) was published after Ms deatL The ideas of 
Shaftesbury reappear in these works in a somewhat more systematic 
form and witk an increased tendency towards a psycbolo^cal 
interpretation of tbem. Hutcheson maintained tihe disinter^ted- 
ness of benevolence ; he assimilated moral and a^thetic judgments ; 
he elaborated the doctrine of the moral sense, sometimes speaking 
of it as merely a new source of pleasure or pain; and he identified 
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■virtue ■with uniTersal benevolence ; in the tendency tomrds 
general huppiness he found 'the standard of goodness. In this 
respect, he was, historically, the forerunner of the utilitarians. In 
his first work, he even used the formula — ‘the greatest happiness 
for the greatest numbers’ — ^afterwards, with only a slight verbal 
change, made famous by Bentham^ He anticipated Bentham, 
also, in the attempt to form a calculus of pleasures and pains. 

Hutcheson’s first work was described on the title-page as a 
defence of Shaftesbury against the author of The Fable of the 
Bees. In 1705, Bernard Mandeville, a Dutch physician resident 
in London, had published a pamphlet of some four hundred lines 
of do^erel verse entitled The Orumhling BLvee, or Knaves Tvm’d 
Honest. This was republished as a volume, in 1714, together with 
‘an inquiry into the original of moral virtue’ and ‘remarks’ on 
the origtaal verses, and, again, in 1723, •with further additions— the 
whole bearing the title The Fcd>le cf the Bees; or, Private Vices, 
PvibUe Benefits. Mandeville marte a reaction against the too 
fiacUe optimism which was common with the deists and to which 
Shaftesbury gave philosophical expression, and against the con- 
ventions associated with popular morality. But he did not draw 
nice distinctions : convention and morahty are equally the objects 
of his satire. He was clever enough to detect the luxury and vice 
that gather round the industrial system, and perverse enough to 
mistake them for its foundation. He reverted to Hobbes’s selfish 
theory of human nature, but was ■without Hobbes’s grasp of the 
principle of order. He looked upon man as a compound of various 
passions, governed byc.each as it comes uppermost, and he held that 
‘the moral virtues are the political ofilpriag which flattery begot 
upon pride.’ The combination of ability and coarseness uith 
which this view was developed 1^ to many other answers than 
Hutcheson’s. Berkeley replied in Aldphron ; and William Law, 
as his manner was, went to the heart of the matter in a brilliant 
I^iniphlet, Bemarhs upon a late booh, entitukd The Fable of the 
Bees (1723) ^ Law also made his mark in the deist controversy 
by The Case qf Beason (1731), a reply to Tiadal, in which he 

^ Although Beutham thought and said {Works, x, 46, 142) that he got the formula 
from Pnestley, it is not to be found in Pnestley’s works, and was, almost certainly, 
taken from Becoana Beccana^s words {De% Dehttv e delle Pern, 1764) were la masstim 
dmua ml maggtor numero, and these were rendered in the English translation 
(1767) by ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number*— the exact words which 
Beniham first used in 1776 The dependence of Beccana on Hutcheson is not 
established^ 

* Oh chap XII, p* Bill $OBt 
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anticipated the line of argument soon afterwards worked out 1^ 
Butler. 

Joseph Butler, bishop of Durham durixg the last two years 
(1750 — 52) of his life, did not make any contributions to pure 
metaphysics , but his is the greatest name both in the theological 
and in the ethical thought of the period. He published two books 
only— a volume of Fifiem S&rmcm (1726), which (in particular, 
the first three sermons, entitled ‘on human nature’) express his 
ethical system, and The Analogy of Edigion, Nalmal omd 
Bevealed, to the Qonditwtion and Course of Nature (1736). 
These works are without any pretentions to literary elegance ; and 
it is only in rare passages that the usually sombre style glows with 
the fire of restrained eloquence. But they are compact of pro- 
found thought. The names of other writers are rarely mentioned , 
but all their arguments have been considered , no (Acuities are 
slurred over, and no opimon is accepted without being probed to 
the bottom. There is an air of completeness and finality about the 
reasoning, which needs no grace of diction. 

Butler’s condensed and weighty argument hardly admits of 
suuunary. Yet his view of thmgs as a whole may expressed 
in the one word ‘teleological’ Human nature is a system or 
constitution ; the same is true of the world at large , and both 
point to an end or purpose. This is his guiding idea, suggested 
by Shaftesbury, to whom due credit is given ; and it enables him 
to rise from a refutation of the selfish theory of Hobbes to the 
truth that man's nature or constitution is adapted to virtue. The 
old argument about selfish or disinterested, affections is raised 
to a higher plane. He shows that tiie characteristic of impulse, 
or the ‘particular passions,’ is to seek an object, not to seek 
pleasure, while pleasure results firom the attainment of the object 
desired. Human nature, however, is not impulsive merely; there 
are also reflective principles by which the tendency of impulses 
is judged and their value appraised. On this level, selfishness 
is possible ; but self-love is not the only reflective principle of 
conduct , b^de it stands the moral sense, or, as Butler preferred 
to call it, conscience. The claim to rule, or ‘superintendenigr’ 
(a point overlooked by Shaftesbury), is of the very nature of 
consdence ; and, although Butler labours to prove the harmony 
of the dictates of the two principles, it is to conscience that he 
assigns ultimate authority. It is true that, in an oft-quoted 
sentence, he admits 

that when we dt down in a cool hour, we can neither justify to oniselTes this 
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moral reoKtnde] or any other pnrsmt, <all we are oonTineed that it will be 
for onr happiness, or at least not oontrm^y to it. 

But, even if we disregard the ‘let it be allowed’ that introduce 
the adnussion, the single sentence is hardly sufficient to justify the 
assertion that Butler held the authority of self-love to be equal to, 
or higher than, that of conscience. The i>assage is, rather, a 
momentary concession to the selfish spirit of the age ; and it has 
to be interpreted in the light of his frequent assertions of the 
natural superiority of conscience. ‘To preside and govern, from 
the very economy and constitution of man, belongs to it,’ he says. 
‘Ebid it strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world.' 

Since the essence of human nature is expressed in this spiritual 
principle, Butler is able to justify the assertion that man is adapted 
to virtue. But here his ethics may be said, almost, to stop short. 
He does not explain farther the nature of conscience in relation 
to reason and will, or«derive from it, in any ^tematic way, the 
content of morality. He was distrustful of any att^pt at a 
complete philosophy, and resigned to accept probability as the 
guide of life. 

The same fundamental conception and the same limitaiion 
reappear in Butler’s still more famous work. The, Analogy. The 
world is a system — ‘a scheme in which means are made use of 
to accomplish ends, aud which is carried on by general laws.’ It 
is neglect of this truth which makes men think that particular 
instances of suffiering virtue or successful vice are inconsistent 
with ‘the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of 
nature.’ In the constitution' and government of the world, nature 
and morality are so closely connected as to form a single scheme, 
in which ‘it is highly probable that the first is formed and carried 
on merely in subserviency to the latter.’ The imperfections of 
our knowledge make it impossible to demonstrate this in detail. 
But grant, as the deists granted, that Gk)d is the author of 
nature and it can be riiown that there is no difficulty in the 
doctrine of religion, whether natural or revealed, which has not 
a parallel difficulty in the principle common to both sides in the 
aigument. This is the analogy to the establishment of which in 
detail Butler’s reasonings are directed. They are so exhaustive, 
so thorough and so candid, that critics of all schools are agreed in 
r^ardiig his as the final word in a great controversy. 



CHAPTER XII 

WILLIAM LAW AND THE MYSTICS 

To speak of mystical thought in the first half of the eighteenth 
century in England seems almost a contradiction in terms ; for the 
predominating character of that age, its outlook on life and its 
mind as es^ressed in philosophy, rehgion and hterature, '(ras in 
every way opposed to what is understood by mystical In litera- 
ture, shallowness of thought is often found combined with unrivalled 
clearness of expression , in general outlook, the conception of a 
mechanical world made by an outside Creator , in religion and 
philosophy, the practically universal appeal to ‘rational’ evidence 
as^upreme arbiter. In no age, it would seem, have men written 
so much about religion, while practising it so little. The one 
quality in Scripture which interests writers and readers alike is 
its cr^bility, and the imprestion gathered by the student of the 
religious controversies of the day is that Christianity was held 
to exist, not to be lived, but, like a proportion in Enchd, only 
to be proved. • 

This view, however, of the main tdaden<y of the time, thoi^h 
representative, is not complete. There is also an undercurrent 
of thon^t of a kind that never qmte disappears and that helps to 
keep the earth green during the somewhat dry and arid seasons 
when rationalism or materialism ^dhs the upper hand. 

This tendency of thought is called mysticism, and it may be 
described in its widest sense as an attitude of mind founded upon 
an intuitive or experienced conviction of fundamental uniiy, of 
alikmess in all things. All mystical thought springs from this as 
base. The poet mystic, looking out on the natural world, rejoices 
in it with a purer joy and studies it with a deeper reverence than 
other men, because he knows it is not something called ‘matter’ 
and alien to him, but that it is — as he is — spirit itself made vitible. 
The mystic philosopher, instead of attempting to reason or analyse 
or deduce, seeks merely to tell of his vMon; whereupon, words 
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generally fail him, and he becomes obscure. The reli^ons mystic 
has for goal the union of himself with God, the actual contact 
with the Divine Presence, and he conceives this possible because 
man is ‘a God though in the germ,’ and, therefore, can know God 
through that part of his nature which is akin to Him . 

There were many strains of influence which, in the seventeenth 
century, tended to foster this type of thought in England. The 
little group of Cambridge Platonists gave new expression to great 
neo-Platonic ideas, the smouldering embers of which had been 
fenned to flame in the ardent forge of the Florentine renascence 
but, in addition to this older thought, there were not only new 
influences from without but, also, new conditions within which 
must be indicated. 

A strong vein of mysticism had been kept alive in Amsterdam, 
whither the first body of exiled separatists had gone in 1693. 
Elizabeth, t hinking to quell independent religious thought at 
home, had planted nurseries of freedom in Holland, which waxed 
strong and sent back over seas in the next century a persistent 
stream of opinion and literature^. To this can 1^ traced the 
root-ideas which animated alike qnakers, seekers, Behmenists, 
anabaptists, familists and numberless other sects which em- 
bodied a reaction agamst forms and ceremonies that, in ceasing 
to be understood, had become lifeless. They all agreed in 
deeming it more important to spiritualize tMs life than to 
dogmatize about the life to come. They aU believed in the 'iimer 
light,’ in the immediate revelation of God within the soul as the 
supreme and all-important experience. They all held that salvation 
was the effect of a spiritual prmciple, a seed quickened invisibly 
by God, and, consequently, they considered leammg useless, or 
even mischievous, in dealing with the thmgs of the spirit. So fiir, 
tiiese various sects were mystical in thought; though, with the 
exception of frimlists, Behmenists and seekers, they cannot un- 
reservedly be classed as mystics. Large numbers of these three 
sects, however, became ‘ children of light,’ thus helping to give 
greater prominence to the strong mystical element in early 
quakensm. 

It only needed the release from the crushing hand of Laud, 
and the upheaval of the civil war, to set free the rcli^ous revival 

^ See ypl. ym, chap, x 

2 For an interesting detailed account of this phase of rehgious hfe, with full 
references to original documents, see Studies in Mystical Religion, 1909, by Jones, 
B* M , chaps, XTX and xTin 
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which had long been seething, and to distract England, for a time, 
with religions escitement. Contemporary writers refer with horror 
to rile swarm of ‘ sects, her^ies and schhons ’ which now came into 
being and Milton alone seems to have understood that the 
turmoil was but the outward sign of a great spiritual awakening^. 
Unhappily, there were few who, with him, could perceire that the 
‘opinion of good men is but knowledge in the making,’ and that 
these many sects were but various aspects of one main movement 
towards freedom and individualism, towards a rehgion of the heart 
rather than of the head. The terrible persecutions of the qnakers 
under Charles II® tended to withdraw them from active life, and 
to throw them in the direction of a more personal and introspective 
religion^ It was then that the writings of Antoinette Bourignon, 
Madame Gnyon and F4nelon became popul^ and were much read 
among a certain section of thinkers, while teaphinga nf .Tay ih 
jBoehme, whose works had been put into English between ihe years 
1M4 and 1692. bore fruit in many ways’ *. * Whether direefly or 
indirectly, they permeated the thought of the founders of the 
Sodety of Friends®, they were widely read both in cottage and 
study^ and they produced a distinct Behmenite sect®. Their 
influence can be seen m the writings of Thomas Tryon, John 
Pordage, George Cheyne, Francis Lee, Jane Lead, Thomas Bromley, 
Bichard Boach and others ; in the foundation and transactions of the 


^ See, for instance, Pagitt’s JSermograjphy, 1645, dedication to the lord mayor , 
or Edwards, who, m bis Gangraena, 1646, names 176, and, later, 2$ more, 'errors, 
heresies, blasphemies.’ 

^ Areapagittca, 1644 • 

» 13,562 Friends suffered imprisonment dunng’tbe years 1661—97, while 198 were 
transported oyerseas and 338 died in prison or of their wounds See Inner Life of 
the Beligions Societies of the Commonwealth, Igy Barclay, pp 474 — 8 

^ For further observations on early quakerism an its connection with Uterature, 
see^l vm, chap iv 

Charles I, who, shortly before his death, read Boehme’s Forty Questions, 3 ust then 
translated mto English, much admired it See a most interesting MS letter m Latm 
from Francis Lee to P Poiret m Dr Williams’s hbrary, 0 5 30. 

^ ' Jacob Behmoni’s Books were the chief books that the Quakers bought, for there 
is the Principle or Foundation of their Eeligion ’ . A Looking Glass for George Fox, 
1667, p 6 But Boehme was not wholly approved of even among the early qnakers ; 
see Inner Life of the Behgious Societies, p 479 For the influence of Boehme on 
Fox and Wmstanley, see Studies in Mystical Eehgion, pp 494 — 5; cf., also. Fox’s 
Journal for 1648, 8ih ed , vol. i, pp. 28—9, with Boehme’s Three Fnncigles, chap xx, 
§§ 39—42 , also, life of J. B m ‘ Law’s edition,’ vol i, p xni, or the Signatura Berum. 

^ See Way to Divine Knowledge, Law’s Works, voL vn, pp. 84, 85 , Byxom’s Journal, 
vol. I, part 2, pp. 560, 598 , vol. rt, part 2, pp. 193, 216, 236, 285, 310 — 11, 328, 
377, 380. 

® See Eichard Baxter’s Autobiography, Beliqutae Baxtenanae, 1696, part i, 
P 77. 
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PMadelpMan sodefy; in the gibes of satirists^; in forgotten 
itraets; in the increase of interest in alchemy®, in the voluminous 
IMS commentaries of Freher, or even in Newton’s great discovery; 
for it is almost certain that the idea of the three laws of motion 
first reached Newton through his eager study of Boehme. 

The tracing of this mystical thought, however, during the 
period under discussion and later, mainly among obscure secte 
and little-known thmkers, would not form part of a history of 
English literature, were it not that our greatest prose mystic lived 
and wrote in the same age. 

William Law had a curiously paradoxical career. After 
graduating as B.A. and M.A. at Cambridge, in 1708 and 1712, 
and being, in 1711, ordained and elected fellow of his collie 
(Emmanuel), he refused to take the oaths of allegiance to 
Ceorge I, and thus lost his fellowship and vocation. Though an 
ardent high churchman, he was the father of methodism. Though 
deprived of employment in his church, he wrote the book which, 
of aU others for a century to come, had the most profound and 
far-reaching influence upon the religious thought of his country. 
Though a sincere, and, so he believed, an orthodox Christian, he was 
the classic exponent of Boehme, a thinker abhorred and mistrusted 
alike by eighteenth century divines and by Wesleyan leaders. 

About the year 1727, Edward Gibbon selected Law as tutor for 
his only son, the father of the historian, and, in 1730, when his pupil 
went abroad, Law hved on with the elder Gibbon in the ‘spacious 
house with gardens and land at Putney,’ where he was ‘the much 
honoured Mend and spiritual director of the whole family®.’ 

During these years at Putney, Law’s reputation as a writer 
became assured. He was already known as the ablest defender of 
nonjuror principles, the publication of A Serums Call in 1729 
had brought him renown, and he was revered and consulted by 
an admiring band of disciples. His later life was spent at his 
birthplace. Bung’s ClifFe, near Stamford. He settled there in 1737 
or 1740, and was joined by Hester Gibbon, the historian’s aunl^ 
and Mrs Hutcheson, a widow with considerable means. This 
oddly assorted -trio gave themselves to a hfe of retirement and 
good deeds, the whole being regulated by Law. With a muted 
income of over £3000 a year, they lived in the simplest fashion. 

^ * He Antbroposophua and Floud, 

And Jacob Behmen understood,* 

Hvdibrasy i, canto 1, cf. A Tale of a Tub, sect, v, and Martinus ScnblencSy end of 
chap I 

^ Sec Aubrey’s Livet. 


Gibbon’s Memoiriy ed Hill, G. B , 1900, p 24, 
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They spent large snins in founding schools and almshouses, and in 
general charity, which took the form of free daily distribution of 
food, money and clothes, no beggar being turned away from the 
door, imtil the countryside became so demoralized with yagrants 
that the iiihabitants protested and the rector preached against 
th^e proceedings from the pulpit^ The trouble, however, seems 
to have almted when the three Mndhearted and guileless offenders 
threatened to leave the parish, and, possibly, it may have caused 
them to exercise a little discrimination in their ^ving. 

Here, at King’s Chffe, after more than twenty years of residence, 
passed in the strictest routine of study and good works. Law died, 
after a short illness almost in the act of singing a hymn. 

Law’s writings fall naturally into three divisions, contro- 
versial, practical and mystical His three great controverskd 
works are directed against a curious assortment of opponents: 
Hoadly, latitudinarian bishop of Bangor, Mandeville, a sceptical 
pessimist, and Tindal, a deistical optilnist These writers 
repr^ent three mam sections of the religious opinion of the 
day, and much light is thrown on Law’s character and beliefe 
by the method with which he meets them and turns their own 
weapons against themselves. 

It was a time of theological pamphleteering, and the fomous 
Bmigorian controversy is a good specimen of the kind of dis- 
cusmon which abounded in the days of Qeorge 1. It is, on the 
whol^ good reading, clear, pointed and even witty, and, if com- 
pared with similar controversies in the reign of Charles I, presets 
an admirable object lesson as to the advance made during the 
intervening years m the writing of English prose. 

When queen Anne died, and &e claims of the Stewarts were 
set aside in fevour of a parliamentary king from Hanover, the 
church, committed absolutely to the hereditary, as opposed to the 
parliamentary, principle, found itself on the horns of a dilemma. 
High churchmen were forced either to eat their own words, or to 
refuse to take the oaths of allegiance to the new king and of 
abjuration to the pretender*. Law is a prominent example of this 
latter and smaller class, the second generation of noijurors. 
Feeling naturally ran very high when, in answer to the posthumous 

^ See Walton's Notes^ p 499 The duty on which Law most insisted was charity ; see 
his defence of indiscriminate giving, in A Serious CaM, Worhs^ vol iv, pp. 114 — 18* 

^ For an excellent illustration of the principles and arguments on both sides, 
compare Law's letter from Cambridge, written to his brother at the time, with that of 
his future fnend Byrom at the same date Both are quoted by Overton, J H*, William 
LaWf Nonjuror and MystiCj 1881, pp. 13 — 18. 
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papers of George Hickes\ the noiyuring bishop, who charged the 
church with schism, Benjamin Hoadly, bishop of Bangor, the king’ s 
chaplain, came forward as champion of the crown and church. 

Hoadly was an able thinker and writer, and, in his Preservative 
e^gai/nst the Priiudples amd Practvies of the PSowrJwrors, he 
attempts to justify the civil power by reducing to a minimum the 
idea of church authority and even that of creeds. He tells 
Christiana to depend upon Christ alone for their religion, and not 
upon His ministers, and he urges sincerity as the sole test of truth. 
On this last point he dwells more fully and exclusively in his 
femous sermon. The Natwre of the Kingdom of Ofmst, preached 
before the king on 31 March 1717. Hoadiys pamphlet and sermon 
raised a cloud of controversy®; but by fer the ablest answer he 
received on the part of the noiyurors was that contained in Law’s 
Three Letters to the Bi^wp of Bomgor (1717 — 19). The bishop 
never replied to Law, and, indeed, he gave strong proof of his acute- 
ness by leaving his brSliant young opponent severely alone®. 

Law instantly detected that Hoadly’s arguments tended to do 
away altogether with the conception of the church as a living 
spiritual society, and his answer is mainly directed against the 
danger of this tendency*. He begins by pointing out that there 
are no libertines or loose thinkers in England who are not pleased 
with the bishop, for they imagine that he intends to dissolve the 
church as a society ; and, indeed, they seem to have good grounds 
for their assumption, since the bishop leaves neither authorised 
ministers, nor sacraments, nor church, and intimates that 'if a 
man be not a Hypocrite, it matters not what Beligion he 
is of®.’ ’ 

Law deals with church authority, and shows that if, as Hoadly 
says, r^ularity of ordination and uninterrupted succession be 
mere niceties and dreams, there is no difference between the 
epscopalian communion and any other lay body of teachers*. He 
demolishes Hoadly’s remarks on the exclusion of the papist 

1 The Ccmtitution of the CathoUeh Church, and the Nature and Comequemee of 
Schism, 1716 

® In the conrsh of July 1717i 74 pamphlets appeared on the subject, and, at one 
crisis, for a day or two, the husmess of the city was at a standstill, httle was done on 
the Exchange and many shops were shut See Hoadly’s Works, vol ii, pp 38§, 429 , 
also Sir Leslie Stephen’s English Thmght in the 18tj^ Century, vol n, p. 156 

® See Hoadly’s Works, vol- n, pp. 694 — 5, where he gives his reasons for not answer- 
ing Law- 

* For some of the side issues which were vehemently discussed by other writers, 
see IiesUe Stephen, voU n, p. 157 

* Works, vol X, Letter 1, pp. 6, 7. 


« Ibid, pp, 14, 16. 
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succession, aud he ends the first letter by refuting the bishop’s 
definition of prayer, as a 'calm, undisturbed address to GkidV in a 
passage u^hich is one of the fin^t pleas in our language for the 
right use of passion, and which ainirably sums up the fondar 
mental difference of outlook between the mystic and the rationalist 
temper in the things of the spint. 

Law’s next work, Bema/rlts on tfee Fable of lbs Bees (1723), 
is an answer to Manderille’s poem®, the moral of which is that 
‘private vie® are pubhc benefits,’ and Law, characteristically 
seizing on the fallacy underlying Mandeville’s clever paradoxes, 
deals with his definition of the nature of man and of virtue in a 
style at once buoyant, witty and caustia 

The Case of Reason (1731) is Law’s answer to the deists, and, 
more especially, to Tindal’s dhristia/nity as Old as the Creation 
(1730). To reply to such arguments as those of Tmdal and the 
deists in general was, to a man of Law’s insight and intellect^ an 
easy task He brings out well the fundamental difference between 
his and their points of view. Deists saw a universe governed 
by fixed laws, a scheme of creation which vras ‘plain and per- 
spicuous®,’ capable of accurate investigation, and they believed in 
a magnified man God outside the universe, whose nature, methods 
and aims were, or should be, perfectly clear to the minds of his 
Creaturea Law saw a living nniveme, wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery, and believed in a Gkid who was so infloDutely greater than 
man, that, of His nature, 'or of the reason or fitness of his actions, 
men can know nothing whatsoever. Why complain of mysteries in 
revelation, he says, when ‘no revealed mysteries can more exceed 
the comprehension of man, than the state of human life itself*’ ? 

Tindal asserts that the ‘ fitn^s of things ’ must be the sole rule 
of God’s actions. ‘ I readily grant this,’ says Law, ‘but what judges 
are we of the fitness of things ? ’ We can no more judge the divine 
nature than we can raise ourselves to a state of infinite wisdom, 
and the rule by which God acts ‘must in many instances be 
entirely inconceivable by us . . . and m no instances fully known or 
perfeefly comprehended®.’ 

In shorty the fundamental assumption of the deists, that human 
reason is all-sufficient to guide us to truth, is the great error which 

1 So defined by Hoadly m Ins seymon The N^ature ojf the Kingdom or Church 0 / 
Chnst, p 7. 

® The Grumbling Hive^ first printed 1705, republished with explanatory notes 
under the title The Fable of the Bees^ 1714 

^ Chruttafiity as Old as the Creation, p 

4 The Case of Retuon, Works, vol ir, p 9. 


^ Ibtd p 7. 
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Law, in Ms later writings specially, set Mmself to combat; in Ms 
opinion, it is devilish pride, the sin by wMch the angels fell^ 

In the further development of his position in Th& Oaie of 
Mmson, we can see many indications of the future mystic; for the 
crudely material thought of his opponent seems to have called into 
expression, for the first time, many of Law’s more characteristic 
beliefe. There is, throughout, a strong sense of man’s capacity for 
q>iritual development, and a settled belief that the human mind can- 
not possibly know anything as it really is, but can only know things 
in so Mr as it is able to apprehend them through symbol or analogy. 
Things supernatural or divine, he says, cannot be revealed to us in 
their own nature, for the simple reason that we are not capable of 
knovnng them. If an angel were to appear to us, he would have 
to appear, not as he really is, but in some human bodily form, so 
that ^ appearance might be suited to our capacities. Thus, with 
any supernatural or divine matter, it can only be represented to 
us by its likeness to something that we already naturally know®. 
This is the way in wMch revelation teaches us, and it is only able 
to teach so much outward knowledge of a great mystery as human 
language can represent®; reason is impotent in fece of it, and only 
by the spiritual Mculty that exists in us can the things of the spirit 
be even dimly apprehended*. 

Law’s practical and ethical works, A Practical Treatise wpon 
Christian Perfection (1726) and A Serums CaU (1728), have been 
more read and are better known than any other of Ms writings; 
moreover, they explain themselves, being independent both of local 
controversies and of any special metaphysic. For tiiese reasons, 
comparatively little need be said about them here. Both treatises 
are concerned with the practical question of how to live in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Christ, and they point out with peculiar 
force that the way consists, not in performing tins or that act 
of devotion or ceremony, but in a new principle of life, an entire 
change of temper and of aspiration. 

Ohristtan Perfection, though somewhat gloomy and austere in 
tone, has much charm and beauty ; but it was quite overshadowed 
by the wider popularity of what many consider Law’s greatest 
work^ A Serious OaU, a book of extraordinary power, delightful 
and persuasive style, racy wit and unanswerable logic. Never have 
the inconsistency between Christian precept and practice been 
so rutMessly exposed and the secret springs of men’s hearts so 

^ The C<m of Reaeon, p 3 * Und. p 37. 

* Rna. i S9 i Ibid, pp 16, 17. 
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uncompromismglj laid bare. Kever has iihe ideal of the Christian 
life been painted by one who lived more literally in accordance 
with every word he preached. That is the secret of A Serious 
OaU; it is written from the heart, by a man in deep earnest; and 
in an age distinguished for its mediocrity and ea^going laxness. 
Law’s lofty ideals acted as an electric current, setting aflame |jjie 
hearts of all who came under their power. 

Few books in English have wielded such an influence Jolp 
W^ey himself acknowledged that A Serious OaXl sowed the seed 
of methodism^, and, undoubtedly, next to the Bible, it contributed 
more than any other book to the spread of evangeli^ilism. It made 
the deepest impression on Wesley himself, he preached after its 
modeP; he used it as a text-book for the highest class at Eongs- 
wood school; and, a few months before his death, he spoke of it as 
‘a treatise which will hardly be excelled, if it be equalled, in the 
English tongue, either for beauty of expression or for justice and 
depth of thought’ Charles Wesley, HenryWhitfield, Henry Venn, 
Thomas Scott, Thomas Adam and James StiUingfleet are among 
other great methodists and evangelicals who have recorded how 
profoundly it aSected them. But it did not appeal only to this 
type of mind. Dr Johnson, who praised it in no measured temu^ 
attributes his first serious thoughts to the reading of it ‘1 became,' 
he says, ‘a sort of lax talker agsdnst religion, for I did not much 
think against it ; and this lasted tiU I went to OxfordV When 
there, 

1 took up Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, expeofinff to find it a doll 
book (as sacli books genecaDy are). . . . Bat 1 foond Law qmte an oTeismateh 
for me; and tins was the first oeeasdon of my thinking in earnest of lelighm. 

Gibbon* and the first Lord Lyttejton (who, taking it up at bedtime 
was forced to read it through before he could go to rest)®, are two 
among many other diverse characters who felt its force. 

Such, very briefly, were Law’s views and writings until middle 
age. Although, before that time, they do not show any marked 
mystical tendency, yet we know that, from his undergraduat^hip 
onwards. Law was a ‘diligent reader’ of mystical books®, and, 
when at Cambridge, he wrote a thesis entitled <md 

1 Sermon ovn, Wedey’s Works, llth ed , 1856, Tol. Tn, p. 194. 

* Letter to Law of 1788, quoted by Overton, p 38 

» Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, G. Birkbeok, 1887, vol i, p 68, dso vol n, 
p 123 

* Gibbon’s Memoirs, ed Hill, G B., 1900, p 23 

< Byrom’a JownaX, vol n, part 2, p 634 

* See Some Ammadverstons upon Dr Trapp's late S^ly, Works, vol vi, p. 819 
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the Vision of AU Things m God. There is no question tliat he 
Tvas strongly attracted to, and probably influenced by, Malebrancbe’s 
view that all true knowledge is but the measure of the extent to 
which the individual can participate in the universal life; that, 
unless we see God in some measure, we do not see anything; and 
that it is only by union with God we are capable of knowing what 
wl^do know^. On the other hand, there are points in Malebranche’s 
philosophy — ^which curiously stops short of its lo^cal conclusion — 
quite opposed to Law’s later thought: more especially the belie:!^ 
which Malebranche shared with Descart^ on the one ride and 
Locke on the other, that body and spirit are separate and contrary 
existences ; whereas, in Law’s view, body and spirit are but inward 
and outward expressions of the same being^. Among other mystics 
studied by Law were Dionysius the Areopagite, the Belgian and 
German writers Johannes Ruysbroek, Johann Tauler, Heinrich* 
Suso and others, and the seventeenth century qmetists, F 4 nelon, 
Madame Guyon and Antoinette Bourignon. The last two were 
much admired by Byrom, who loved to recur to them in writing and 
in talk ; but they were not altogether congenial to Law ; they were 
too difiuse, sentimental and even hysterical to please his essentially 
robust and manly temper. When, however, he was about forty-six 
(c, 1733), he came across the work of the seer who supplied just what 
heneCded, and who set his whole nature aglow with mystical fervour. 
V/ Jacob Boehme (or Behmen, as he has usually been called in 
England), the peasant shoemaker of Gorlitz, is one of the most 
amazing phenomena in an amazing age. He was the son of a 
herdsman, and, as a boy, helped his father to tend cattle; he 
was tau^t how to write aiM read, was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, married the daughter of a butcher and lived quietly and 
humbly, troubled only by years of bitter persecution from his 
pastor, who stirred up the civil authorities agamst him. This 
WHS bis outer life, sober and hardworking, like that of his fellow- 
seer, William Blake, but, like him also, he lived in a glory of 
inner illumination, by the light of whidi he caught glimpses of 
mysteries and of splendours which, even in Boehme’s broken and 
feltering syllables, dazzle and blind the ordinary reader. He saw 
with the eye of his m i nd into the heart of things, and he wrote 
down so much of it as he could understand with his reason. He 
had a quick and supple intelligence, and an intense power of 

^ See Becherche de la Vint€f specially hvre m, chap* yx, Que nma voyom toutes 
ehoset en Dteu» 

^ See Xhf qfLovet Worley, yo|. tih, pp 31 and 38. 
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visoalizing: ETexything appears to him as an image, and, fritib him, 
a logical process expresses itself in albries of pictures. Although 
illiterate and untrained, Boehme was in toudi with the thought of 
his time, and the form of his work, at any rate, owes a good deal to ^ 
it. The older speculative mysticism which rather despised nature, 
and sought for light from within, coming down from Plotinus 
through Meister Eckhart and Tauler, had, in Germany, been caMied 
on and developed by Caspar von Schwenckfeld and Sebastian 
Franck, while a revival of the still older practical or ‘perceptive 
mysticism of the east, based on a study of the natural sdences (in 
wMch were mclnded astrology, alchemy and magic), had been 
brought about by Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus, botii of whom 
owed much to the Jewish Cabbala. These two mystical traditions, 
the one starting from within, the other from without, were, to some 
extent, reconciled into one system by the Lutheran pastor Yalentin 
We^l, with whose mysticism Boehme has much in commoa 

older mystics — eastern and western alike — had laid supreme 
stress on unity as seen in the nature of God and all things. No 
one more fully believed in ultimate unity than did Boehme, but 
he lays peculiar stress on the duality, or, more accurately, the 
trinity in unity, and the central point of his philosophy is the 
fundamental postulate that all manifestation necessitates oppo- 
sition. He asserted the uniformity of law throughout all existence, 
phytical and spiritual, and this law, which applies throughout 
nature, divine and human alik^ is that nothing can reveal itself 
without resistance, good can only be known through evil, and 
weakness throu^ strength, just as light, is only visible when 
reflected by a dark bodyl 

Thus, when God, the triune principle, or will under three 
aspects, desires to become mafiifest, He divides the will into two, 
the ‘ yes ’ and the ‘ no,’ and so founds an eternal contrast to Himsdf 
out of His own hidden nature, in order to enter ir^ a stmggle 
with ii^ and, finally, to disdpline and assimilate it. The object of 
all manifested nature is the transforming of the will which says 
‘no’ into the will which says ‘yes,’ and this is brought about by 
seven organiiting spults or forms. The first three of these bring 
nature out of the dark element to the point where contact with 
light is possible. Boehme calls them harshness, attraction and 
anguish, which, in modem terms, are contraction, ^spandon, andj 
rotation. The first two are in deadly antagonism, and, being! 

^ * Without ooutmnes is no pzogressiQu/ as Blake puts it lu Ms development of the 
same thesis m The Mamuge of Meatmen <ind SeU* 
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forced into collision, form an endless whirl of movement. These 
wo forces, with their resultant effect, are to be found aU through 
manifested nature, within man and without, and are called by 
different names good, evil and life ; Gfod, tiie devil and the world; 
homogeneity, heterogeneity, strain, or the three laws of motion, 
centripetal and centrifugal force, resulting in rotation. They are 
the' outcome of the ‘nature’ or ‘no wiU,’ and are tbe basis of 
all manifestation. They are the ‘power’ of Gfed, apart from the 
‘love,’ hence, their conflict is terribla At this point, spirit 
and nature approach and meet, and, from the shock, a new form 
is Kberated, lightning or fire, which is the fourth moment or 
essence, in the spark of the lightning, aU that is dark; gross and 
Iselfish in nature is consumed; the flash brings the rotating 
iwheel of anguish to a standstill, and it becomes a cross. A divine 
law is accomplished ; for all life has a double birth, suffering is 
the condition of joy and only in going through fire or the Cross 
can man reach light. With the lightning ends the development 
of the negative triad, and the evolution of the three higher forms 
then begins ; Boehme calls them light or love, sound and sub- 
stance ; they are of the spirit, and, in them, contraction, expansion 
and rotation are repeated in a new sensed The first three forms 
give the stuff or strength of being ; the last three manifest the 
quality of being, good or bad; and evolution can proceed in either 
direction. 

These principles of nature can be looked at in another way. 
If they are resolved into two sets of three, in the first three the 
dark principle which xBoehme calls fiire is manifested, while the 
last three form the principle ‘of light. These two are eternally 
distinct, and, whichever is manife^d, the other remmns hidden. 
This doctrine of the hidden and manifest is peculiar to Boehme, 
and lies at the root of his explanation of evil A spiritual principle 
becomes manifest by taking on a form or quality. The ‘dark ’ or 
harsh principle in Cod is not evil in itself when in its right place, 
ie., when hidden, and forming the necessary basis for the light or 
good. But, through the fall of man, the divine order has been 
transgressed, and the dark side has become manifest and appears 
to us as evil Many chemical processes help to give a crude 
illustration of Boehme’s thought. Suppose ‘water’ stands for 
complete good or realityr as God se^ it. Of the two different gases, 

^ BcxSiine refers to these seven forces m all his writings, hut see his Threefold 
Life of Man, chap, i, §§ 23—02 ; <^ap. n, f § 27—36, 73 , chap, m, § 1 , chap iv, §§ 6, 12 ; 
or Signatura Bmm, chap xiv, §§ 10 — 15 
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hydrogen (= evfl) and oxygen (= good) each is manifested separately, 
with peculiar qnaliti^ of its own, bfit, when they combine, their 
original form goes 'into biddenness,’ and we get a new body 
‘ water.’ Neither of them alone is water, and yet water could not 
be if either were lacking. 

In reading Boehme, it must not be forgotten that he has a 
living intuition of the eternal forces which he at the root c# all 
things. He is stm^ling to express the stupendous world-drauHi 
which is ever being enacted, in the universe without and in the soul 
of man vtithin; and, to this end, he presses into his service sym- 
bolical, biblical and alchemical terms, although he fully realizes 
thmr inadequacy. ‘I speak thus,’ he says, ‘in bodily feshion,for 
the sake of my readers’ lack of understanding.’ Unless this be 
remembered, Boehme’s work, in common with that of all mystics, 
is liable to the gravest misunderstanding. He is never w'eary of 
explaining that, although he is forced to describe things in a senes 
of images, there is no such thing as historical succession, ‘for the 
eternal dwells not in time V He has to speak of the generation of 
Gk)d as though it were an act in time, although to do so is to use 
‘diabohcal’ (i.e., knowingly untrue) language, for God hatii no 
beginn ing . Everythmg he describes is going on always and simul- 
taneously, even as all the qualities he names are in everything 
which is manifested. ‘The birth of nature takes place today. Just, 
as it did in the beginning.’ I 

It would be impossible to ^ve here any adequate account oi 
Boehme’s vision; but the four fundamental principles which )|e 
enunciated and emphasized may be thus summarized: will or detire 
as the original force; contrast .or duality as the condition of all 
manifestation; the relation of the hidden and the manifest; de- 
velopment as a progressive unfolding of difference, with a fintii 
r^lution into unity. The practical and ethical result of this living 
uniiy of nature is simple. Boehme’s philosophy is one which can 
only be apprehended by living it. Will, or desire, is the root-force 
in man as it is in nature and in the Godhead, and, until tins 
is turned towards the light, any purely historical or inttilectual 
knowle^e of these things is as useless as if hydri^n were to study 
all the qualities of oxygen, expecting thus to become water; 
whereas what is needed is the actual uiuon of the elements. 

Hie whole of Boehme’s practical teaching, as, also, that of Law, 
might be summed up in the story told of an Indian sage who was 
importuned by a young man as to how he could find God. For 

^ Mystenum Moffitunij part drap* Tin 
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some time, the sage did not give any answer, but, one evening, he 
bade the youth come and bathe with him in the river, and, while 
there, he gripped him suddenly and held his head under the water 
until he was nearly drowned. When he had released him, the sage 
asked, ‘What did you want most when your head was under 
water?’ and the youth replied, ‘A breath of air.’ To which the 
sage answered, ‘'^en you want God as you wanted that breath 
of air you will find Him.’ 

This realization of the momentous quality of the will is the 
secret of every religions mystic^; the hunger of the soul, as Law 
calls it^ is the first necessity, and all else will follow. Such wais 
the thought of the writer who, spiritually, was closely akin to our 
two greatest English mystics. William Blake saw visions and 
spoke a tongue like- that of the illuminated cobbler ; and of 
Law, who was not a seer^ we learn that, when he first read 
Boehme’s works, they put him into ‘a perfect sweat’ |OnIy those 
who^c ombine intense mystical aspiration with a clear and haperioiiH 
intellect c an fully realize what the experience most have beek/ 

The two most important of Law’s mystical treatises ar^An 
Appeal to dH that Dovbt (1740), and The Way to Thvim Kno w- 
ledp& (1752). The first of these should Se read by anyone desuous 
of knowing Law’s later thought, for it is a clear and fine exposition 
of his attitude with regard more especially to the nature of man, 
the unity of all nature and the quality of fire or desire The 
] gj»r book is an acco unt of the main principles of Boelmk 
a wammg as to the right way to apply them, a nd it wa s 
wi^ten as an introduetion to the new edition of Bodune’s works 
which Law contemplated publishing. ^ Law’s later, are but an 
expansion of liis earlier, views ; the main difference being that, 
whereas, m the practical treatises (Ohrietian Perfection and 
A Seriotts CoM), he urges certain temper and conduct because 
it is our duly to obey God, or because it is right or lawful, in his 
later writings — ^Boehme having fumidied the clue— he adds not only 
the reason for this conduct being right, but the m^j|g^of attaining 
it, by expoundmg the working of the law itself'^^e following 
aspect, then, of Boehme’s teaching is that which Law most con- 
dstently emphasizes. 

1 Of St Augustine, * To will God entirely is to have Him/ The City of God, book xi, 
chap XV ; or Buyshroek’s answer to the priests from Paris who came to consult him on 
tlm state of their souls * Xou are as you desire to be.* 

* * JSTtwper is all^ amd m all worlds everything lives in it, and by it/ See Law’s 
letter to Langcake, 7 September 1751, printed in Walton’s Notes and MatenaUt p. 541 

« See Law’s letter to W, Walker, Byrom’s Journal, vol i, part 2, p. 559. 
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MspO was made out of the breath of God; his soul is a spark of^ 
the Deity. It, therefore, canuot die, for it ‘has the unbeginning^ 
unending life of God in it.’ Man has fiillen from his high estate 
through ignorance and inexperience, through seeking separation, 
taking the part for the whole, desiring the knowledge of good and 
evil as separate things. The assertion of self is, thus, the root of 
all eyil; for, so soon as the will of man ‘turns to itself and would, 
as it were, have a sound of its own, it breaks off from the divine 
harmony, and fells into the misery of its own discord.’ For it is the 
state of our will that makes the state of our life. Hence, by ‘the 
fell,’ man’s standpoint has been dislocated from the centre to the 
drcumference, and he lives in a false um^ination. Every <^uality 
is equally good, for there is nothing evil in God, from whom all 
comes ; but evil appears to be through separation. Thus, strength 
and desire in the divine nature are necessary and magnihcent 
qualities, but when, as in the creature, they are separated from 
love, they appear as evil The analogy of Jhe fruit is, m this con- 
nection, a fevouiite one with both Law and Boehme. When a fruit 
is unripe (*.e. incomplete), it is sour, bitter, astringent, unwholesome ; 
but, when it has been longer exposed to the son and air, it becomes 
sweet, luscious and good to eat. Yet it is the same fruit, and the 
astnngent qualities are not lost or destroyed, but transmuted and 
enriched, and are thus the nam cause of its goodness^. The only 
way to pass from this condition of ‘bitterns’ to ripeness, from 
this felse imagination to the true one, is the vray of death. We 
most die to what we are before we can be bom anew®; we must 
die to the tbinga of this world to which we clmg, and for which we 
d^ire and hope, and we must turn towards God. This should be 
the daily, hourly exercise of the mind, until the whole tom and 
bent of our spirit ‘points as constantly to God as the needle 
touched with the loadstone does to the north®.’ To be alive in 
God, before you are dead to your own nature, is ‘a thing as 
impossible in itself, as for a grain of wheat to be alive before 
it di^V 

The root of 'all, then, is the will or desire®. It is the seed of' 
everything that can grow in us ; ‘ it is the only workman in nature, 
and everything is its work ’ ; it is the true magic power. And this 
vrill or desire is always active; every man’s life is a continual state 

^ An Appeal to all that doubt or dubeheve the Truths of the Go^el, Worhsy vol. vi, 
pp 27—8 

* S piri t of Prayer^ WorJes. y oL vii, p 24 * Ibid p, 28. ^ Ibid p 20. 

® The Way to J>tmne Knowledge^ Worhs, yoL vii, pp 138—0. 
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loi prayer, and, if we are not praying for the things of God, we are 
prayinig for something else\ For prayer is but the desire of the 
soul Our imaginations and desires are, therefore, the greatest 
.reafities we have, and we should look closely to what they are®, 
^ It is essential to the understanding of Law, as of Boehme, to 
remember his belief in the reality and actuality of the oneness of 
nature and of law®. Nature is Gk)d’s great book of revelation, for it 
is nothing else but God’s own outward manifestation of what He 
inwardly is, and can.do. The mysteries of religion, therefore, are no 
higher, and no deeper than the mysteries of nature^ God Himself 
is subject to this law. There is no question of Ck>d’s mercy or of 
His wrath®, for it is an eternal principle that we can only receive 
what we are capable of receiving ; and, to ask why one person does 
not gain any help from the mercy and goodn^s of God while 
another does gain help is ‘like asking why the refreshing dew of 
Heaven does not do that to flint which it does to the vegetable 
.plant®?’ ^ 

Self-denial and mortification of the flesh are not things imposed 
upon us by the mere wiU of God : considered in themselves, they have 
nothing of goodness or holiness; but they have^thpr-gPound and 
reason in the nature of the thing, and are as ‘absolutely necessary 
to make way for the new birth, as the death of the husk and gross 
part of the grain is necessary to make way for its vegetable bfe’^.V 
Law’s attitude towards learning, which has been somewhat 
misunderstood, is a part of his belief in the ‘light Within,’ which 
he shares with all mystical thinkers. In judging of what he says 
as to the inadeqxiacy of book knowledge and scholarship, it is 
necessary to call to mind the gharacteiistics of his age and public. 
When we remember the barren controversies about externals in 
matters religious which raged ali through his lifetime, and the 
exaltation of the reason as the only means whereby man could 
know anything of the deeper truths of existence, it is not sur- 
prising that, with Law, the pendulum should swing iu the opposite 
direction, and that, with passionate insistence, he should be driven 
to assert the utter inadequacy of the intellect by itself in all 
spiritual concerns®. 

* See The ^tnt of drayer, Worke, voL vn, pp 150—1. 

® An Appeal, Works, voL ti, p 169 

» Ihid pp. 19—20 ^ Ibtd. pp 69, 80. 

* The Spirit of Prayer, Works, yoI vn, pp. 23, 27 

^ The Way to Divine Knowledge, Works, vol vii, p 60. 

^ The Spirit of Prayer, Works, yoI vn, p 68. See, also, ibid pp 91 — ^2, 

® See The Way to Divine Knowledge, Works, vol yn, pp 118 — 28. 
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He, says Law, who looks to his reason as the true power and light 
of his nature, ‘betrays the same Ignorance of the whole Nature, 
Power and Office of Beason as if he were to smell with his Eyes, or 
see with his Nose V All true knowledge, he urges, must come from 
within, it must be experienced; and, if it were not that man has 
the divine nature in him, no omnipotence of God could open in 
him the knowledge of divine things. There cannot be any know- 
ledge of thinp but where the thing itself is; there cannot be any 
knowledge ‘ of any unpossessed Matters, for l^owledge can only be 
yours as Sieikmss and Health is yours, not conveyed to you by a 
Hearsay Notion, but the Fruit of your own Perception®.’ 

Law, liberal scholar, clear reasoner and finished writer, was no 
more an enemy of learning than Buskin was an enemy of writing 
and reading because he said that there were very few people in 
the world who got any good by either. Their scornful remarks on 
these subjects often mislead their readers; yet the aim of both 
writers was not to belittle these things in themselv^ but solely to 
put them in their right place®. 

Law is among the greatest of English prose writers, and no 
one ever more truly possessed than he ‘the ^lendid and impeiirii- 
able excellence of sincerity and strength.’ Those who least 
understand his later views, who look upon them as ‘idle fendes,’ 
and on the whole subject of his mystical thought as ‘a melancholy 
topic’ are constrained to admit, not only that he writes fine and 
ludd prose in A Seriom GcM, but that, in his mystical treatises, 
his style becomi^ mellower and rises to greater heights than in 
his earlier work*. The reason for this cumulative ridmess is that 
the history and development of Law’s prose style is the history 
and development of his character. As applied to him, Buflbn’s 
ep%ram was strictly trua Sincerity is the keynote of his whole 
nature sincerity of thought, of belief of speech and of life. Sin- 
cerity implies courage, and Law was a brave man, never shirking 
the logical outcome of his convictions, from the day when he ruined 
his pn^pects at Cambridge, to the later years wheu he suffered his 
considerable reputation to be eclipsed by his e^usal of an un- 
comprehended and unpopular mysticism. He had a keen, rather 
than a profound, intellect, and his thought is lightened ly brilliant 
flashes of wit or of grim satire. On this side, his was a true 

1 See Tfte Way to Dtmne Kiunotedge, Workt, vol. tii, pp. 80—1. 

» Zb%d p 187 » i6«l p 98 

* See Bigg, Obacles, m his mtrodaction to A Serums Call, pp zzy and xmii; alee, 
for a ■mm of Law’s latex. ihonght, Stephen, Leslie, English Thought in the 18th Century, 
voL n, pp. 406 — ^9 
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eighteenth centnry mind, logical, sane, practical, nith, at the same 
time, a touch of whimsey, and a tendency to a quite imezpected 
lack of balance on certain subjects. Underneath a severe and 
dightly stiff exterior lay, however, emotion, enthusiasm and great 
tenderness of feeling When he was still a young man, the logical 
and satirical side was strongest; in later years, this was much 
tempered by emotion and tenderness. 

This description of Law’s character might equally serve as a 
description of his style. It is strong, sincere, rhythmical, but, 
except under stress of feeling, not especially melodious. A certain 
stiffiiess and lack of adaptability, wMch was characteristic of the 
man, makes itself felt in his prose, in spite of his free use of italics 
and capital letters. Law’s first object is to be explicit, to convey 
the precise shade of bis meaning, and, for this purpose, he chooses 
the most homely similes, and is not in the least afraid of repetition, 
either of words or thoughts. A good instance of his method, and 
one which illustrates bis disregard for iteration, bis sarcastic vein 
and his power of expressing his meaning in a simile, is the parable 
of the pond in A Serious C<M, which was versified by Byrom\ 

A^in, if yon shonld see a man tliat had a large pond of water, yet lirmg 
in oontmnal thirst, not snffermg himself to diink half a draught, for fear of 
lessening his pond; if yon shonld see him wastmg his time and strength, in 
fetching more water to his pond, always thirsty,yt^ always carrying a bucket 
of water in his hand, watchmg early and late to catch the drops of rain, 
gaping after every clond, and mnning grreedily mto every m%re and mtid, in 
hopes of water, and always studying how to make every ditch empty itself 
into his pond. If yon shonld see him grow grey and old in these anxious 
labours, and at last end a careful, thirsty Me, by falhng mto his own pond, 
would yon not say, that sndh a one was not only the anthor of all his own 
disqmets, bnt was foohsh enough to be redkoned amongst idiots and madmen? 
Bnt yet foolish and absnrd as this character is, it does not represent half the 
follies, and absurd disi^niets of the cov^ous man. 

Law’s use of simile and analogy in argument is cbaracteristic. 
By means of it, he bgbts up his position in one fiash, or with 
dexterity lays bare an inconsistency. His use of analogies between 
natural, and mental and spiritual, processes is frequent, and is 
applied with power in bis later writings, when the oneness of law 
in the spiritual and natural worlds became the very ground of his 
philosophy. He had the command of several mstruments and 
could play in different keys. Bema/rks upon the Foible of the Bees 
(1723), and The ^irit of Proper (1/49 — ^50), while exhibiting 
different sides of the man, are excellent examples of the variety and 

^ Of The Pond, in The Poems of dohn Byrom (Ohetham Society, 1894), part i, 
pp. 196—202. 
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range of his prose. The earlier work is biting, crisp, hnlliant and 
severely logical, written in pithy sentences and ^ort paragraphs, 
containing a lai^e proportion of words of one pliable, the printed 
page thns presenting to the eye quite a different appearance from 
that of his later work. Remarks displays to tibe full Law's 
peculiar power of illustrating the fallacy of an abstract argument, 
by embodying it in a concrete example. Mandeville’s poem is a 
vigorous satire in the Hudibrastic vein, and, in Law’s answer, it 
called out the frill share of the same quality whidi he himself 
possessed. ‘Though I direct myself to you,' he begins, in address- 
ing Mandeville, ‘I hope it will be no Offence if I sometimes 
speak as if I was speaking to a Christian.’ The two assertions 
of Mandeville which Law is chiefly concerned to refute are that 
man is only an animal, and morality only an imposture. ‘Accord- 
ing to this Doctrine,' he retorts, ‘to say that a Man is dishonest, 
is making him just such a Criminal as a Horse that does not 
dance.’ This is the kind of unerring* homely simile which 
abounds in law’s writing, and which reminds us of the swift 
and caustic wit of Mrs Poyser. Other examples could be cited 
to illustrate the pungency and racmess of Law’s style when he 
is in the mood for logical refutation. But it is only necessary 
to glance at the first half page of The Spirit of Prayer to appre- 
ciate the marked difference in temper and phrasing. The early 
characteristics are as strong as ever; bul^ in addition, there is a 
tolerance, a tender charm, an imaginative quality and a melody of 
rhythm rarely to be found in the early work. The sentences and 
phrases are longer, and mo ve to a different measure ; and, all through, 
the treatise is steeped in mystic ardour, and, while possessed of a 
strmigth and beauty which Plotinus himself has seldom surpassed, 
conveys the longing of the soul fbr umon with the Divine. 

In A Serious GaR, Law makes considerable use of his power 
of character drawing, of which there are indications already in 
Christiam, Perfection. This style of writing, very popular in the 
seventeenth century, had long been a frivourite method for con- 
veying moral instruction, and Law uses it with great sMlL His 
sketches of Flavia and Miranda, ‘the heathen and Christian sister’ 
as Gibbon calls them, are two of the best known and most elaborate 
of hj^ portraits. Law’s foolish, inconsistent and selfish characters, 
such as the woman of frishion, the scholar, the country gentleman or 
the man of afhirs, are more true to life, and, indeed, more sympa- 
thetic to frail humanity, than the few virtuous characters he has 
drawn. This is a key, perhaps, to the limitations of Law’s outlook, 

21—2 
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and, more espedally, of his influence ; for, in his view, a man’s work 
in ihe world, and his more mundane characteristics, are as nothing, 
so that one good person is precisely like another. Thus, a pious 
physician is acceptable to Grod as pious, but not at all as a physician\ 

A Senom Catt, as a whole, is a flne example of Law’s middle 
style, grave, clear and rhythmical, with the strong sarcastic tend- 
ency restrained, not, on the one hand, so brilliant as ^eiRema/rks, 
nor, on the other, so illumined as The Spint of Prayer. Yet, it 
throbs with feeling, and, indeed, as Sir Leslie Stephen — himself not 
wholly in sympathy with it — ^has flnely said, its ‘power can only be 
adequately felt by readers who can study it on their knees.’ One 
can well imagine how repugnant it would have been to the writer 
that such a work should be criticised or appraised from a purely 
literary point of view; and yet, if William Law had not been a 
great hterary craftsman, the lofty teaching of his Serums CoM 
would not have influenced, as it has, entire generations of English- 
speaking people. A 

On the whole, the distinguishing and peculiar characteristic of 
Law as a prose writer is that, for the most part, he is occupied with 
things which can only be experienced emotionally and spiritually, 
and that he treats them according to his closely logical habit of 
mind. The result is an unusual combination of reason and emotion 
which makes appeal at once to the intellect and the heart of the 
reader. 

Although Law’s spiritual influence in his own generation was 
probably more profound than that of any other man of his day, 
yet he had curiously few direct followers. It is easy to see that 
he was far too independent a thinker to be acceptable even to 
the high churchmen whose causb he espoused, and, though he 
was greatly revered by methodists and evangelists, his later 
mysticism was wholly abhorrent to them^. The most famous 
members the little band of disciples who visited him at Putney 
were the Wesleys, John and Charles, who, two or three times 
yearly, used to travel the whole distance from Oxford on foot 
in order to consult their ‘oracle®.’ Later, however, there was a 
rupture between them, when Wesley, on his return from Georgia 
in 1738, having joined the Moravians, seems suddenly to have 
realized, and to have contended, in very forcible language, tha^ 

1 See Bigg’s mtroduofaoDi to A Senom Call, 1899, p xxix 

^ See Owton, ehap. zzx, Law’s opponents. 

^ Worh&, yol. xx, Lett^ ix, p 128. 
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although Law, in his books (A Christian Perfection and A Serious 
CaJU), put a very high ideal before men, he ha^ nevertheless, omitted 
to emphasize that the only means of attaining it was thror^h the 
atonement of Christ^. This was largely the quarrel of Wesley, as, 
sdso, of the later methodists, with mysticism in general; ‘under the 
term mysticism,’ he writes from Georgia, ‘I comprehend those and 
only those who slight any of the means of graceV 

George Cheyne, fashionable doctor, v^etarian and mystie, 
was another of Law’s friends at this time ; but the most cba mning 
and most lovable of his followers was his devoted admirer, 
John Byrom. The relationship between these two men much 
resembles that of Johnson and Boswell, and we find the same 
outspoken brusqueness, concealing a very real affection, on the 
part of the mentor, with the same unswerving devotion and 
zealous record of details — even of the frequent snubs received — 
on the part of the disciple. Byrom, in many ways, reminds us of 
Ghildsmith; he possesses something of the artless simplicity, the 
rare and fragrant charm, which is the outcome of a sincere and 
tender nature, he has many forgivable foibles and weaknesses, a 
delightful, because completely natural, style m prose and a con- 
siderable variety of interests and pursuits. He traveled abroad 
and studied medicine, mid, though he never took a medical degree, 
he was always called Doctor by his firiends;> he was an ai^ent 
Jacobite, a poet^ a mystic and the inventor of a ^stem of short- 
hand, by the teachii^ of which he increased his income until, in 
1740, he succeeded to the feanily property near Manchester. 

Byrom, though a contemporary of Law at Cambridge, evidently 
did not Imow him personally untfi* 1729, and his first recorded 
meeting with his hero, as, also, the later ones, form some <ff the 
most attractive passages of an 'entirely delightful and too little 
known book, The Private Jonimal and Literary Beraams of 
John Byrom. It is from this journal that we gather most of our 
information about Law at Putney, and from it that, incidentally, we 
get the frdlest light on his character and personality. 

On 15 Febraaiy 1729, Byrom bought A Serious OaU, and, on 
the following 4 March, he and a friend named Mildmay went down 
in the Fulham coach to Putney to interview the author. This was 
the be ginning of an intiiuacy which lasted until Law’s death, and 

1 For a fall account of tbe relations of Wesley and Law, and the text of their two 
famous letters, see Overton, pp^ 80—92, and see, also, the account m Byrom's Jottmalf 
voh II, part 1, pp 268 — ^70 

^ See Byrom’s Journal, vol. n, part 1, p. 181, and for later methodist views, The 
L%fe of the Bev. Charles Wesley, by Thomas Jackson, 1841, vol i, pp, 52, 53, 112, 113 
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which was founded on a strong conununity of tastes in matters 
of mystical philosophy, and on the unswerving devotion of 
Byrom to his ‘master^.’ They met at Cambridge, where Byrom 
gave shorthand lessons, and Law shepherded his unsatisfactory 
pupil, at Putney, in Somerset gardens and, later, at King’s 
Cliffe®. 

Byrom, though scarcely a poet, for he lacked imagination, 
had an unusual feicility for turning everything into rime. He 
sometimes wrote in very pleasing and graceM vein®, and he 
had an undoubted gift of epigram*; but he was particularly fond 
of makmg verse paraphrases of prose writmgs, and especially of 
those of William Law. His two finest pieces of this kind are An 
EpMe to a Gmttemom ofiM Temple (1749), which versifies Law’s 
Spirit of Prayer', and the letter on Enthusiasm (1752), founded 
on the latter part of Law’s Anirnadmersiom upon Dr Trapp’s 
This last poem is vmtten with admirable clearness and 
point; Law’s defence 'of enthusiasm is one of the best things 
he wrote, and Byrom does full justice to it. ‘Enthusiasm,’ 
meaning, more especially ‘ a misconceit of inspiration®,’ the laying 
claim to peculiar divine guidance or ‘inner hght,’ resulting in 
anything approaching fiinaticism or even emotion, was a quality 
equally abhorred and feared in the eighteenth century by philo- 
sophers, divines and methodists, indeed, by everyone e2:cept 
mystics. The first care of every writer and thinker was to clear 
himself of any suspicion of this ‘horrid thing®.’ Law’s argument, 
which is to the eflfect that enthusiasm is but the kindling of the 
driving desire or will of every intelligent creature, is well sum- 
marized by Byrom — * 


‘ 0 how much better he from"^ whom I draw 
^Though deep yet clear his system— ‘‘Master Law” 

Master I call him • ’ (Mputle to a Gentleman of the TempUi} 

^ See, for an example of their conversations, which, in the variety of its topics, and 
distinctive character of its sentiments, throws much hght on Law’s thoughts and 
ideals, that of Saturday, 7 June 1735 

® Especially m his song ‘Why prithee now’ {Poems, i, 115), or his early pastoral, 
* My Time, O ye Muses ’ 

^ As m the famous lines upon Handel and Bononcmi, often attributed to Swift 
(Poems, I, 35), and the Pretender toast (Poem, i, 572), 

^ Henry More, Enthmiasmus Trmmpkatus, 1662, § 2 

® Bishop Butler, when talkmg once to Wesley, exclaimed, * Sir, the pretending to 
exfeaordmary revelation or gifts of the Holy Ghost is a honid thing, a very homd 
thing.’ Por an admirable account of ‘ Enthusiasm,’ see The English Church in the 
18ih Century, by Abbey and Overton, vol, i, chap ix , also a note by Ward, A W , in 
Byrom’s Poem, vol ii, pt 1, pp 169 — 79 j and a note by Hill, Gt Bufkbeek, in 
Gibbon’s Memoirs, 1900, p. 22 
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Henry Brooke 

Think not that yon are no Enthndast, then! 
All Men are snch, as sore as they are Men. 
The Thins: itself is not at all to blame 
’Tis in ea«^ State of human lafe the same, 


That which concerns ns therefore, is to see 
What Species of Enthusiasts we he^. 

Byrom hoped that, by taming them into verse. Law’s later teach- 
ings might reach a larger pubhc^ aad, in 1hi% I&w evidently agreed 
with him, looking upon him as a valuable ally. Byrom’s work 
certainly did not lack appreciation by his contemporaries. War- 
burton — ^who had no cause to love him — ^thought highly of ii^ and 
Wesley, who ascribes to him all the wit and humoinr of Swift, 
together with much more learning, says that in his poems are 
‘some of the noblest truths expressed with the utmost energy of 
language, and the strongest colours of poetry®,’ 

Henry Brooke* was another writer who was deeply imbued 
with Boehme’s thought, and his expression of it, imbedded 
in that curious book Fool of Quality (1766 — ^70), reached, 
probably, a larger public than did Law’s mystical treatises®. 
In many ways, Brooke must have been a charming character, 
original, tender-hearted, overflowing with sentiment, but entirely 
incapable of concentration or even continuity of thought EHs 
book is a brave one, ftill of high ideals. It is an extraordinary 
mixture of schoolboy pranks, romantic adventures, stones — ancient 
and modem — ethical dialogues, dissertations on mystical philosophy, 
political economy, the British constitution, the relation of the 
sexes, the training of a gentleman and many other topics. Mr Meekly 
and Mr Fenton (or Clinton) are Brooke’s two exponents of a 
very general and diluted form of ‘Behmenimi.’ The existence 
of the two wills, the formation of Christ within the soul, the 
reflection of God’s image in matter as in a mirror, the nature of 
beauty, of man and of God, the ftiU of Lucifer and the angels, and 
of Adam — all these things are discussed and explained in mystical 
language, steeped m emotion and sentiment®. 

1 Byrom’s Poems, ii, 1, pp 190—1 

2 * Smce different ways of tellmg may excite 

In different minds Attention to what’s riglit^ 

And men (I measure by myself) sometimes, 

Averse to Eeas’nmg, may be taught by Bimes ’ Poems, n, 1, 164 

9 Wesley’s Journal, Monday, 12 July 1773. 

^ The uncle of the Henry Brooke of J>ul^, who knew Law and greatly admired him 

® Brooke also wrote a large number of plays and poems, two of the latter bemg fuU 
of mystical thought, Universal Beasity (1765—^) and Pedemjption (1772) As to Brool^’s 
novels cf vol x, chapter iii, jtosi 

^ See The Fool of Quality, ed Baker, B. A , 1906, pp 30, 31, 33, 39, 133 — 6, 
142, 258—60, 328—30, 336, 367—9, 394. 
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The Fool oj QvunMJby found fevour with John Wesley, who 
reprinted it in 1781, under the title Th& History of Henry Earl 
of Mordand. In doing this, he reduced it from five volumes to 
two, omitting, as he says in his preface, ‘ a great part of the mystic 
Divinity, as it is more philosophical than Scriptural.’ He goes on 
to speak of the book with the highest praise, ‘I now venture to 
reconnnend the following Treatise as the most excellent in its kind 
of any that 1 have seen, either in the English, or any other lan- 
guage’ ; its greatest excellence being ‘that it continually strikes at 
the heart ... I know not who can survey it with tearless eyes, unless 
he has a heart of stone.’ Launched thus, with the imprirmtiar of 
their great leader, it became fevourite reading with generations of 
devout Wesleyans, and, in this form, passed through many editions^ 

Mystics, unlike other thinkers, scientific or philosophical, have 
Uttle chronological development, since mysticism can neither age nor 
die. They rarely found schools of thought in their own day. It is, 
therefore, not surprising'ihat, in spite of various strains of a mystic 
tendency, the mysticism of Law and his small circle of followers 
had no marked infiuence on the main stream of ei^teenth century 
thought. The atmosphere of the age was antagonistic to it, and it 
remained an undercurrent only, the impulse given by Law in this 
direction spending itself finally among little-known dreamers and 
eccentrics®. 

Later, some of the root -ideas of Boehme returned to 
England by way of Hegel, Schelling, Jung-Stilling and Friedrich 
Scblegel, or through Boehme’s French disciple, Louis-Olaude de 
Saint-Martin. They infiuenced Coleridge ®, and profoundly modified 
nineteenth century conceptions, thus preparing the way for the 
better understanding of mystical thought. Blake’s prophetic books 
are only now, after a hundred yhars, begiiming to find readers, 
and, undoubtedly. Law’s Appeal, if it were more widely known, 
would, in fhe twentieth century, win the response for which it has 
long been waiting. 

^ Wesley’s alterations in wording are most mstmctive and interesting, for lie lias 
not hesitated to alter as well as to omit passages. Of 01inton*s aoQonnt of the 
nature of man and God in Wesley, ed of 1781, voh n, pp 286—7, with Brooke, 1 vol 
ed 1906, p 367 

® As, for instance, Franeis Okely, or, later, J P Greaves and Christopher Walton 
There remains, however, to he traced an influence which bore fruit in the nineteenth 
century Thomas Erskine of Linlathen was indebted to both Law and Boehme, and 
h^ in his turn, influenced P D Maunce and others 

* Coleridge also knew both Law and Boehme at first hand , for his appreciation of 
see Btqgraphia chap, ix. Aids to Befteasiont conclusion, and notes to 

Southey’s L%fe of Wesley, 3rd ed , 1846, vol i, p, 476 For hia pSbjected work pn 
ISoehme, and in connection with his philosophy, see letter to Lady Beaumont, 1810, in 
MemoHaU of Coleorton, ed. Knight, W , 1887, vol n, pp. 105-.7. 
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SCHOLARS A2H) AOTIIQUARIBS 

I. Bectley ahd CiiAsaoAii Scholarship 

At the of the serenteenth century, the history of scholar- 
ship is illuminated by the great name of Richard Bentley. From 
1699, when his DmertaMon on the EpisUes of Phdlarii was pub- 
lished, until the end of his long life in 1742, each successive work 
that came from his pen was expected with Mpatience and welcomed 
wiih enthusiasm by the learned all over Europe, who, by their 
common use of Latin, were able more easily than now to under- 
stand and to communicate with each other. 

When Bentley was bom in 1662, there were already men in 
England of great learning. But most of these busied themselves 
with theology, chronology and patristic study rather than with 
the classical authors. Five names may be mentioned here. The 
first of these is John Pearson, successively master of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and bishop of Chester. The Es^sitim of 
the Creed and the Yindicodion of certain epistle attributed to 
Ignatius of Antioch, have been a&eady treated in an earlier 
volume^ Bentley wrote of him as ‘the most excellent Bishop 
Pearson, the very dust of whose writings is gold.’ John Fell 
was successively dean of Christ Church and bishop of Oxford. 
His chief work is a critical edition of the works of Cyprian. 
The efHgram by which his name is chiefly known at the present 
day was probably written by Tom Brown, while an undergraduate 
at Christ Church®. William Lloyd, bishop of St Asaph and, 
later, of Worcester, is famous as one of the seven bishops. He 
wrote chiefly on church history and is appealed to by Bentley 
as ‘that incomparable historian and chronol<^er.' Hemy Dodwell 
was elected Camden profrasor of history at Oxford in 1688. The 
most important of hut very numerous works discussed ancient 


1 See mUt vol via, p 297. 


* As to Fell, cf mUf yol, vn, p 457. 
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chronology ; and Bentley, in his Phaloms, while controverting 
Dodwell's views, constantly refers to his hook De Oydis, then in 
the press, as 'that noble work,’ and to the author as ‘the very 
learned Mr DodweE’ John Moore was bishop of Ely and, as 
such, became Bentley’s judge in 1710. His library, one of the 
best collections of books and MSS in Enrope, was eventually 
presented by George I to Cambridge university. 

Bichard Bentley was bom on 27 January 1662, at Onlton, 
in Yorkshire, and educated at Wakefield grammar school and 
St John’s college, Cambridge. He took the degree of B.A. with 
distinction in 1680 and, after acting for about a year as master of 
Spalding school, was chosen as tutor to his son by Stillingfieet, 
then dean of St Paul’s and, from 1689, bishop of Worcester. For 
six years Bentley was a member of Stillingfieet’s household. The 
dean’s library was fiimous and now forms part of archbishop 
March’s library in Dublin ; but one may suppose that these books 
have never again found a reader so ardent and so apt as Bentley. 
Johnson once said to Boswell that he had never known a man 
who studied hard, but that he concluded, fi-om the effects, that 
some men had done so ; and he named Bentley as an example. 
This may be illustrated by Bentley’s own words . 

1 wrote, before I was twenty-fonr years of age, a sort of Hexapla', a thick 
volume m quarto, ia the first column of which I inserted every word of the 
Hebrew Bible alphabetically; and, in five other columns, idl the vanous inter- 
pretations of those words in the Chaldee, Synao, Yulgate Latin, Septnagin^ 
and Aquila, Synunaehus, and Theodotion, that occur in the whole Bible. 

Yet biblical study was only a small part of Bentley’s labours. 

In 1689, when young StilKngfieet went to Oxford, Bentley went 
with him and became a member of the university. To him, one of 
the chief attractions of the pMce must have been the Bodleian 
library. Two years later appeared his first published work, the 
EpiMola ad MWmm. 

The Sheldonian press was about to print a manuscript chronicle 
by a medieval writer named Joannes Malelas ; and John Mill, 
famous for his critical edition of the New Testament, sent the 
proof-sheets of Malelas to Bentley, on condition that he ^onld 
contribute something to the book. Of the published book, the last 
hundred pages are taken up by Bentley’s Latin letter. Of the many 
subjects discussed in the Epistola, the chief are the plays of the 
Attic dramatists and the lexicon of Hesychius. Bmitley’s Ejnstdla 
gave evidence of a knowledge which embraced all the known 
writers of antiquity and extended even to the uuprintod MSS 
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of Oxford libraries. But it shoved more than this : Bentley 
was absolute master of his erudition and could apply it with the 
nicest precision to solve the problems presented by his author. 
The Greek texts which he quoted were often so corrupt as to 
be unintelligible ; but, agmn and again, he restored meaning by 
emendations as certain as they are wonderful For such work as 
this, he had one immense advanta^ over all his predecessors . he 
had learnt for himself the laws of Greek metr^ which were very 
imperfectly understood even by such men as Grotius and Casaubon. 
The whole work bears, in the highest d^ee, the impress of con- 
scious power. It was soon perceived by the few men in Europe who 
were competent to judge what Bentley had done that a star of 
the first magnitude had risen above the horizon. 

In 1692, when Bobert Boyle, eminent as a natural philosopher, 
had left money to found a lectureship in defence of the Christian 
religion, Bentley, who had now been ordained, was chosen as the 
first lecturer. He delivered eight lectures in two London diurches, 
taking as his subject ‘A confutation of Atheism.’ The last three 
lectures drew arguments from the ‘ origin and fi*ame of the world’ ; 
and, for this part of his work, Bentley sought the aid of Isaac 
Newton, whose Principia had been published five years before. 
Newton sent full replies to Bentley’s enquiries and expressed 
satisfoction tlmt his discoveries should be used as an argument 
against atheism. Bentley riiowed great power as a contro- 
verbalist : his argument, acute and logical, is expressed in a style 
of remarkable force and vigour. The lectures were printed at 
once and soon translated into Latin, French, German and Dntdh 

Bentley was now a man of mark, and, in 1694, he was appointed 
keeper of the royal libraries, with ofEicial lod^^ in St James’s 
palace. We learn from one of his letters that a small group of his 
friend were in the habit of meeting there once or twice a week ; 
their names were John Evelyn, John Locke, Christopher Wren 
and Isaac Newton. 

From his Boyle lecture, he went back to the Greek poets. 
John George Graevius, professor at Utrecht and the foreonost 
Latin scholar of the day, was about to issue an edition of 
Cyiimachus ; and Bentley imdertook to collect for this work all 
the fragments of Callimachus extant in Greek literature. Graevius, 
who had read the EpiMola ad MiUitm with the keenest enthn^ism, 
expected much of Bentiey and got even more than he expected. 
For Bentley discovered twice as many fragments as had been 
previouriy toown ; his metrical knowledge enabled him, in many 
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eas^, to correct them where corrupt ; and his penetration could 
<^n point out the relation of one fragment to another. No such 
collection of the fragments of a clas^cal author had ever been 
seen- Until his death in 1703 Graevius remained one of Bentley’s 
heartiest admirers. 

The time was now coming when Bentley’s friends were to be 
put to the proo£ By no fault of his own, he became involved in a 
frunous controversy, in which he was supposed, by the ignorant, to 
have had the worst of it, although, in fact, he was completely 
victorious over his antagonists and, in the course of his reply, also 
made an immense contribution to the knowledge of antiquity. 

The subject of this controversy was the genuineness of certain 
letters attributed to Phalaris, the half-legendary ruler of Agri- 
gentum, who roasted his enemies in a brazen bull An idle com- 
parison between ancient and modem learning, begun in France, 
had spread to England , and Sir William Temple, then eminent as 
a man of letters, published an essay, in 1690, in which he gave the 
prefermice to ancient literature, in general, and praised the letters 
of Phalaris, in particular, as superior to anything since written of the 
same kind. Temple’s essay having turned attention to Phalaris, a 
new edition of the letters was published in 1695 by Charles Boyle, 
then an imdergraduate at Christ Church, a grandnephew of Eobert 
Boyle, the foimder of the lectures. In his preface, the editor made 
an insulting reference to Bentley and complained of his discourteous 
conduct in refusing the use of a MS of Phalaris kept in the royal 
library. Bentley wrote at once to Boyle, explaining that there 
had been a mistake, and that he had intended no discourtesy ; but 
Boyle, acting on the advice of others, refiised to make any amends. 
His reply was practically a defiance to Bentley to do his worst. 
Bentley was the last man to swallow such an insult, and it was not 
long before he had an opportunity to say something for himseE 
His friend, William Wotton, had, in 1694, entered the lists against 
Sir William Temple in defence of modem learning ; and, in 1697, 
a second edition of his book included an appendix in which 
Bentley briefiy stated his proofs that the letters of Phalaris were 
spurious, and then gave the trae version of the affiiir of the MS. 
But he went further in language of decided asperity, he pointed 
out errors in Boyle’s edition, blaming his teachers for th^ more 
than ‘the young gentleman’ himself 

smne of the resident members of Christ Church, this censure 
was Mtterly resented ; and it was determined to crush Bentley. 
Ihe mmibers of this society were numerous and united by an 
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mmsually strong corporate feeHng, as nearly all of them had been 
educated at Westminster. Though, in point of learning, they were 
children compared to Bentley, yet they were formidaUe antagonists 
in any controversy at the bar of public opinion. They were wits 
and men of the world ; they had much influence in literary and 
academic circles ; and, though their erudition was meagre they 
showed a marvellous dexterity in the use of what they had. The 
ringleader in the conspiracy against Bentley was Francis Atter- 
bury^: of the book, which appeared in 1698 and bore the name of 
Oharles Boyl^ he wrote the greater part and revised the whole. 

This joint production, to which Boyle seems to have con- 
tributed nothing except his name, was read with avidity by a 
public quite incompetent to judge of the matter in dispute. The 
book had merits which all could imderstand . in a polished and 
pleasant style, it exhausted every art of the controversialist in 
throwing ridicule on Bentley as a dull pedant without the manners 
of a gentleman or the taste of a genuine man of letters. Nor 
was ridicule the only weapon employed . charges of dishonesty, 
plagiarism and even heterodoxy were scattered up and down its 
pages. Public opinion, prejudiced in Boyle’s fevour by his youth 
and high birth, soon declared decisively against Bentley. It was 
at this time that Swift, then residing in Sir William Tempo’s 
&mily, ridiculed Bentley in his BaMe of th& Boolc» ; and Garth’s 
poem, The Di^eMary, published in 1699, is chiefly remembered 
by the foolish couplet in which he expressed his agreement with 
the prevailing sentiment of polite society : 

So disiaoiiids take a lustre from th^ finl. 

And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle. 

Atterbury and his Mends had good reason to suppose that they 
had crushed Bentley smd destroyed not only his reputation for 
learning but, also, his character. 

But it was not easy to crush Bentley. It was about this rime 
that he replied to the condolence of a Mend . ‘ Indeed, 1 am in no 
pmn about the matter ; for it is a maxim with me that no man 
was evOT written out of reputation but by himselfl’ He set to 
w<Mc: to revise and enlarge wMt he had already written about 
Hialaris, and his fell reply appeared early m 1699. The JDia- 
mtcOium did not instanfly convert public opinion to Bentley's 
ride ; but competent scholars, not, at that day, a lar^ company, 
saw at once that Bentley had not only disproved for ever the 

1 As to see the chapter Ihmnes of the Chvrch of England m vol. x, potU 
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authenticity of the letters of Phalaris, but had also made large 
additions to the sum of existing knowledge on every subject which 
he had occasion to discuss. Nor was it in learning only that 
Bentley's immense superiority was shown: he was a far more 
cogent reasoner than his assailants ; his language, if sometimes 
severe, was nowhere scurrilous ; and he even came near to beating 
the Oxford men with their own weapon of ridicule. If he could 
not rival the rapier thrust of Atterbury, he made uncommonly 
pretty play with his quarterstaff and brought it down again and 
again with astonishing precision on the heads of his antagonists. 

It is needless here to review the different matters illuminated 
by Bentley in the course of his discussion. It will be more to the 
purpose to quote two passages which illustrate his view of language 
and of literature. Discussing the Greek in which the Epistles are 
* written, he says : 

Even the Attic of the true Fhalaris’s age is not there represented, but a 
more recent idiom and style, that by the whole thread and colour of it betrays 
Itself to be many centuries younger than he. Every hving language, like 
the perspiring bodies of living creatures, is in perpetual motion and alteration ; 
some words go off and become obsolete , others are taken in and by degrees 
grow into common use; or the same word is inverted to a new sense and 
notion, which in tract of time makes as observable a change in the air and 
features of a language as age makes in the Imes and mien of a face. All are 
sensible of this m their own native tongues, where contmual use makes every 
man a critic. For what Englishman does not think himself able, from the 
very turn and fashion of the style, to distmguish a fresh Enghsh composition 
from another a hundred years old? Now, there are as real and sensible 
differences in the several ages of Greek, were there as many that could discern 
them. But very few are so versed and practised in that language as ever to 
arrive at that subtilty of taste. 

The second extract describes the matter of the Epistles and 
directly contradicts the well-turped sentences in which Temple 
had expressed his worthless opinion of their unequalled merit , 

would be endless to prosecute this part and show all the silliness and 
imperiinency in the matter of the Epistles, For, take them in the whole 
bulk, they are a fardle of commonplaces, without any life or spirit from 
action and circumstance. Do but cast your eye upon Cicero’s letters, or any 
statesman’s, as Phalaris was* what hvely characters of men there ^ what 
' descriptions of place! what notifications of time! what peculiarity ol circum- 
stances ! what multiphcity of designs and events ! When you return to these 
again, yon feel, by the emptiness and deadness of them, that you converse 
with some dreaming pedant with his elbow on his desk, not with an active, 
ambitious tyrant, with his hand on his sword, commanding a million of 
subjects. 

In the same year (1699), Bentley received a practical proof 
of the estimate formed of his character and learning by men 
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who were learned themselyes. The two archbishops, with Inshops 
Burnet, Lloyd, StOlingfieet and Moore, had been appointed by king 
William to act as a commission for fiUing ofBces in the gift of the 
crown ; and, by their unanimons vote, Bmitley was appointed to 
the mastership of Tnnity college, Cambridge. He was admitted 
to his new office on 1 February 1700. It is not the busini^ of this 
narrative to describe the war which began at once and went on for 
thirty-eight years between Bentley and the fellows of Trinity 
college. It is enough to say that Bentley was twice tried for his 
misdemeanours before judges who cannot be suspected of any 
bias against him, and twice sentenced to be deprived of his office. 
In each case, the judge was the bishop of Ely, who had been 
declared viritor of the collie. In 1714, bishop Moore, who had 
been one of Bentley’s electors fourteen years before, died before 
he could pronounce the judgment which he had written. In 1734, 
bishop Greene pronounced sentence of deprivation ; yet Bentley’s 
ingenuity and pertinacity proved equal ev.en to this emergency, 
and he remained at Trinity lodge until his death in 1742. But 
the inscription placed upon his grave in the chapel denies, by its 
wording, his right to be called master of the college. In his con- 
duct as master, there is much that is inexcusable, but the worst 
feature is his sordid rapacity. This ugly vice seems alien to his 
character, which, if proud and overbearing, showed a marked 
strain of magnanimity in most of the circumstances of his life 
But there is another and a more agreeable side to Bentley’s 
life during these forty-two years. He did much to reform the 
discipline and promote the studies of the undergraduates. He 
riiowed great zeal in encouxa^g leaiming ; and it is a remarkable 
proof of the largeness of his mind that he was quite as fevourable 
to other studies as to those in which he had made his own reputa- 
tion. Thus, the first lectures delivered by Vigani as professor 
of chemistry (1702) were given in a laboratory (then called an 
elaboratoiy) fitted up by Bentley in the rooms now occupied by 
the bursar at Trinity. For Boger Cotes, Newton’s greatest pupil, 
he built an observatory over the central gate of the college. His 
urgent pressure induced the reluctant Newton to prepare the 
second and improved edition of the Frvtwijpia, in 1713 ; and he 
himself defiiayed the cost of the publication. In 170S, he brou^t 
Henry Syke, a learned orientalist^ firom Utrecht to be Hebrew 
professor at Cambridge and made him a tutor of Trinity. To 
Ludolf Kuster, a Westphalian scholar then residing in Cambridge, 
he gave such help as no other man living could have ^ven, for his 
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ediiioiis of Suidas and Aristophanes. More than all this, Bentley 
set a great example to an academic society by the devotiion of his 
whole life to study. He never went abroad ; it seems that, after 
his marriage in 1701, he never left Cambridge except for London, 
where he had still an official residence as royal librarian , he took 
no exercise except a walk in his garden ; he never appeared at 
social gatherings, though he enjoyed the society of a few intimate 
friends at his own house. The business of his life was to exhaust 
learning ; and he said he should be willing to die at 80, as he 
should then have read everything worth reading. The books 
which he published must not be supposed to mark the limits of 
his study. Thus, he devoted years of labour to Homer and to the 
text of the Greek Testament ; and, though he published nothing 
in either subject, the manuscript materials which he left have 
profoundly affected the subsequent study of both. Everything 
which he wrote for the press was prepared in great haste ; and his 
enemies said, with some appearance of truth, that his main motive 
for appearing in print was his wish to conciliate public opinion, 
when one of his many law-suits seemed likely to go against him. 
He probably regarded his books as an interruption to the more 
pressing business of study. Still, they are the landmarks of 
his life; and a short account will be given here of the works 
published by him after 1700. 

The first of these was polemical and appeared at XJtrecht in 
1710, under the pseudonym Phileleutherus Lipsiensis. A certain 
John Le Olerc, who, with little real learning of any kind, had 
contrived to becomq a considerable figure in European literature, 
undertook, in an evil hour, 'to edit the fragments of Menander 
and Philemoa Of his qualifications for the enterprise, it is enough 
to say that he knew little of the Greek language and nothing of 
Greek nmtre. Bentley wrote out in great haste comments upon 
323 of the fragments, exposing the incompetence of the editor and 
Suggesting corrections of his own. He then sent the manuscript 
to Peter Burmann at XJtrecht by the hands of Francis Hare, then 
serving as chaplain-general to Marlborough’s army. Burmann 
published the notes with a preffice of Ms own. It was at once 
recognised as Bentley’s work and eagerly read : in three week% 
there was not a copy to be had. The unerring sagacity of the 
aMc smd the liveliness of the style make it one of ^ most 
atlaraetive of Bentley’s books. 

In 1711 appeared his Horace. It was dedicated to Harley, 
the tory prime minister, of whose powerful aid Bentley was then 
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sorely in need, at a critical stage in his battle with the college 
Horace was the first Latin author whom Bentley had edited : till 
then, his published work had dealt mainly with Greek writers. 
The object aimed at was a complete revifflon of ibe text, and all 
accessible authorities were used for the purpose; but Bentley 
relied more upon his power of emendation than upon any MSS. 
His Horace presented over 700 unfamiliar readings , and these 
novelties, instead of being relegated to the foot of the page, were 
promoted to the text All the old power and erudition were shown 
in the notes in whidi the editor sought to justify his innovations. 
The reader who is inclined to reject some change proposed turns 
to the note and finds it almost impossible to resist the dialectical 
force of the editor. But there are &ults in this work which had 
not been conspicuous before in Bentley’s books— arrogance in 
asserting his own merits and a tendency to think more of exhibit- 
ing his own akin in argument than of discovering what bis author 
r«dly wrote. For the first time, too, he begins to force upon the 
author his own standards of taste, a fault which betrayed him later 
into the great literary blunder of his life. The book brought him 
much praise and as much criticism. The two are pleasantly corn- 
dinned in the language of Atterbnry, now dean of Ohnst ^urch 
and on civil terms with Bentley, when he acknowledged tiie gift of 
a copy: 

I am indebted to yon. Sir, for the great pleasure and instruction I have 
reeled from tiiat excellent performanee; though at the same tune 1 cannot 
bnt own to you the uneasyness I felt when I found how many tUngs in 
Horace there were^ which, after thirty 'sesti acgnaintauee with him, 1 did 

not understmid. * 

• 

Bentle/s next book was published under his old pseudonym 
Phileleutherns lipsiensis ; but, this time, tiie language was English 
and very racy English too. A Ducourse of Free4JmMng, an 
anonymous work by Anthony Collins, appeared in 1713 and was 
instantly followed by a swarm of refutations. But all these 
were eclipsed by Bentley’s Remarks. Collins had appealed to 
antiquity in support of his opinions ; but he did not know Greek 
or Latm well enough to draw the true conclusions from his authors. 
Here, Bentley was in his element : he lays about him with rare 
zest and had no difficulty in showing that CoIHqs had undertaken 
*to interpret the Prophets and Solomon without Hebrew, Plutarch 
and Zosimns without Greek, Cicero and Lucan without Latin.’ 
He treats the mionymons author nnceremoniously enough ; but his 
Ismgoage does not go beyond what was then thou^t permissible 

a L. IX. OH. zni, 22 
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and even praiseworthy in the month of a champion of orthodoxy. 
To the scholar, the chief interest of this book is to watch Bentley 
for once interpreting the thought, rather than the language, of the 
ancients. The mastery with which he extracts the whole meaning 
and nothing but the meaning from a difScult passage of Lucan 
(ix 646 — 568) shows what he could have done, had he chosen, in 
this part of a scholar's business. 

Of Bentley’s edition of Terence, published in 1726, the most 
remarkable feature is his explanation of a problem which previous 
editors had declared insoluble. Bentley gave a clear statement of 
the principles which diiSerentiate the metre of Plautus and Terence 
from that of Horace and Vergil; and, with this instrument, he was 
able to correct many corruptions in the text of Terence. All later 
discussion of this subject starts from the point where Bentley 
left it. 

Manilius was the last Latin xtoet of whom a revised text was pub- 
lished by Bentley. Early in his career, he had prepared an edition 
of this poet, but * dearness of paper and the want of good types 
and some other occasions ’ prevented its appearance till 1739, when 
Bentley was seventy-seven years old. The astronomical poem of 
Mamhus is difficult and the text very corrupt To contemporary 
critics, the changes which Bentley made in the text seemed to pass 
aU permissible limits. But deeply-seated corruptions cannot be 
cured by triflmg alterations , and more than one competent judge 
has pronounced that Manilius, rather than Horace or Phalaris, is 
the chief monument of Bentley’s genius. 

Of the other work of Bentley’s old age, it can only be said that 
few reputations except his own could have survived it When the 
prince regent proposed that Jane Austen should write a romance 
to glorify the august house of Coburg, she had the good sense to 
decline the task ; it is a pity that Bentley was not equally wise, 
when queen Carohne expressed her wish that he should edit 
Milton. The queen may have supposed that he would illustrate 
Milton’s language from Homer and Vergil ; but Bentley preferred 
to revise the text of Pa/radise Lost It was a task for which he 
Was ill equipped. His turn of mind was prosaic. He tiiought 
more of correctness than of poetry, and was quick to find ‘vitious 
construction’ or ‘absonous numbers’ where Milton rises above the 
laws of critics. And, though he occasionally quotes from Ariosto 
and Tasso, from Chaucer and Spenser, he was not really familiar 
%ith the poetry and romance which had helped to nouii^ the 
youth of Milton. 
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Starting from the known fret that Milton, being then blind, 
could not write down his verses or read his proof-sheetB, Bentley 
discovOTed a large number of what he took to be errors of the 
amanuensis or of the printer. 2^ezt, he invented a hypothecs that 
some friend, employed by Milton as ‘editor,’ abused his trust by 
inserting in the poem many passages, and some long ones, of his 
own composition. Bentley professed to correct the misprints and 
to detect the spurious iiassages. Further, in very many places he 
frankly abandons all pretence of recovering Milton’s text and 
corrects the poet himself. The book was published in 1732, diortly 
before Bentley’s second trial before the bishop of My. Ihe 
corrections were printed in the margin in italics ; the inserdons of 
the imaginary editor were enclosed between brackets and were 
also printed in italics ; the notes at the foot of the page seek to 
justify the corrections and excisions 

This strange production cannot be excused on the ground that 
Bentley was in his dotage. The notes shon^that his mind was still 
working with the old vigour. But his undoubted superiority in a 
different field had apparently persuaded him that he would prove 
equally successful in an unfiuniliar enterprise. He has generally 
a sort of prosaic logic on his side, and sometimes he has more. 
A very fiivourable specimen of his notes will be found on Paradise 
Post 71 332, where Milton speaks of a ‘ stream of nectarous humour ’ 
issuing from Satan’s wonnd. Bentl^ notes that nectar was the 
drink of the gods; next he shows conclusively that Milton is 
translating a line in Homer, which says that the blood of the gods 
is ichor; and he ends by saying that Milton wrote ‘ichorous 
humour.’ This is a notable cntici^ if Milton did not write 
‘ichorous’ he certainly should have written it But Bentley’s very 
next note is typical of the perversity which runs through the whole 
commentary. On the Ime, 

And with fierce ensigns pierc’d the deep arrays 
the note is as follows * 

Another Blonder again, thongh not quite so rile as the last Why are 
Ensigns, the Colours, called fierce; the tamest things in the whole Btrttel? 
And how oonld they pierce an Array that are never nsed for striMng ? The 
Author gave it 

And ndth fierce Onset ri^rifd the deep array. 

The book was read with amazement; and, while some made 
fun of the author, others wrote serious refulations. It is probable, 

1 Pwrachse Lost, bk vx, 1. S56. 
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however, that the taste of that age did not resent the outrage as 
keenly as we might suppose. It is a remarkable fact that, on the 
margin of his own copy, Pope signified his approval of many of the 
new readings, though, in his published poems, he attacked Bentley 
repeatedly for his treatment of Milton. Pope’s hostility may 
have been partly inherited from Atterbury and Swift. He had 
a grievance of Ms own as well, if the story be true that Bentley 
said to him of his translation of Homer . ‘ a pretty poem, Mr Pope, 
but you must not call it Homer.’ When Bentley was asked, late in 
life, why Pope assailed Mm, he said ‘ ' I talked against his Homer, 
and the portentous cub never forgives.’ 

Bentley wrote one piece of Englirii verse which is preserved in 
Boswell’s lAfe, of Johnson. Johnson praised the verses MgMy on 
one occasion and recited them ‘ with his usual energy.’ He added . 
‘they are the fordble verses of a man of strong mind but not 
accustomed to write verse ; for there is some uncouthness in the 
expression.’ The verses describe the arduous labours and scanty 
rewards of a scholar’s life ; and Johnson’s praise and Ms blame are 
alike just 

Bentley died in Trinity college after a few days’ illness on 
14 July 1742. Four months earlier, Pope had published, in the 
fourth book of The Dwnciad, Ms full-length caricature of the most 
ftimous scholar in Europe, now over eighty years old It suited 
Pox>e’s purpose or Ms humour to represent Bentley as one of the 
dullest of men. But the truth is that no greater intellect than 
his has ever been devoted to the study and elucidation of ancient 
literature. n 

Of Bentley’s contemporaries at Cambridge and elsewhere 
several made a reputation for learning and scholarriiip ; and these 
will be briefly mentioned here. ' Of Joseph Wasse, Bentley said : 
‘When I die, Wasse will be the most learned man in England’ 
He was a fdlow of Queens’ college and edited Sallust^ besides 
preparing material for an edition of Thucydides. John Davies, 
president of Queens’ college and one of Bentley’s few intimates, 
edited many of the philosophical woiks of Cicero. Conyers 
Middleton, fellow of Trinity coU^e and protobibliothecarius 
of the university (1721), bore a prominent part in the warfiire 
against Bentley. During Ms lifetime, he eiyoyed a great reputa- 
tion as a keen controversialist and the master of an excellent style. 
Of his numerous works, the cMef are his Life of Ctcero, wMch 
Mrou^t Mm much profit, and Ms Free Fngmry, wMch involved 
him in prolonged controversy with more orthodox divines. William 
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Warbnrton, bishop of Gloucester, caimot be called a scholar, 
in the strict sense of the word: his knowledge of the ancient 
languages and literatnre was very smalL Yet he had vigour 
of nund and much miscellaneous reading, so that his chief 
work. The Divine Legation, was regarded by many of his con- 
temporaries as a genuine masterpiece. 

The influence of Bentley is clearly seen in the work of three 
Cambridge scholars who belong to the generation after him. 

Jeremiah Markland, fellow of Peterhonse, had some intimacy 
with Bentley in his studious old age, and devoted his own life 
to study and retirement. He twice refused to stand for the 
Greek chair at Cambridge. He edited several Greek plays ; but 
his masterpiece is his edition of the 8Uvae of Statius. It ^ows 
great acumen, together with a wide and exact knowledge of the 
Latin poets ; and it still remains the best commentary on this 
author. John Taylor, fellow of St John’s college, and librarian 
(1732) of the university, won his reputation by learned editions 
of portions of the Greek orators. Richard Dawes, fellow of 
Emmanuel and, afterwards, a schoolmaster at Newcastle, published 
only one book, his Miscellanea Critiea ; but it marks a distinct 
advance in Greek scholarship. Though it pleases him to speak 
sli^tingly of Bentley, yet it is clear that he had studied Bentley’s 
writings with minute attention; and thus he was enabled to make 
important discoveries in Greek syntax and Greek metre, which no 
one would have applauded more heartily than Bentley, had he lived 
to hear of them^. 


II. AimQFASIES 

Ifliis snmmer [1656] came to Oxon *The knii^aities of Watwicksfaice,* 
&0. written by William Dngdale, and adorn’d with many cots. This being 
aoeonnted the best book of its Mnd that hitherto was made eatant, my pmi 
cannot enough describe how A. Wood’s tender alfeciaons and insatiable desire 
of knowledg were ravish’d and melted downe by the rea^g of that hood:. 

It was in these words that Antiiony Wood* greeted the 
appearance of a book which represented &e flrst&uits of a new 
movement in the study of local history and antiquities. This 
movement, which becomes noticeable in the seventeenth century, 

^ For a hst of sdtolars whose names belong to the history of this penod of 
literatnre^ bat are mainly associated with stages other than classical, see the 
bibhography to this chapter 

* Xi/e and Ttmes of AntJwn^ Food, ed Clark, As, vol i, p 209. 
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approached the subject from a new standpoint, and, in place of 
depending upon bald and hackneyed compilations by previous 
writers, sought to found its history on the study of ori^al 
documents and records, supplemented by local topographical 
investigation. With immense industry and untiring patience, 
‘collections’ were made from every accessible source. Charters, 
registers, muniments, genealogies, monumental inscriptions, 
heraldic achievements, were aU made to yield their quota; and 
if, in the amassing of material, the collectors were sometimes 
too uncritical of their ‘originals,’ or in the maze ot detail 
have lost sight of broader issues, they at least preserved from 
oblivion a multitude of valuable records and paved the way for 
the remarkable series of county histories and other kindred works 
produced in the succeeding century. 

The centre of the new school was at Oxford, where, since the 
opening of its doors in 1602, the library of Sir Thomas Bodley had 
been rapidly accumulating materials and extending its collections, 
until it became a great storehouse of sources, and served as the 
nursing-ground of a remarkable group of men, which includes the 
names of Wood, Heame, Eawlinson, and Tanner. 

To these may be added the author of The, Awtiqu^iei cf 
WmvoiMwre, for, though Sir William Dugdale was not an 
alumnus of the university, yet, during his sojourn in Oxford, in 
1642 — 6, he fell under the spell of the Bodleian and collected there 
abundant material for the works he was at that time projecting. 

The book which Wood greeted so enthusiastically was not 
undeserving of thp encomium. In its fulness, its method, its 
reliance upon original sourees, and its general accuracy, it was 
much beyond anything that had hitherto appeared. It set a new 
standard in topographical history, and inspired succeeding writers 
to emulate its merits. li^ among its author’s many works, the 
Wa/rwu^hire volume may be esteemed his masterpiece, yet the 
book which, at the present day, most notably maintains Dugdale’s 
fame is Monastvson Ainghccm/um, an account of English monastic 
houses, consisting, to a large extent, of charters of Wndation and 
other original documents. In this undertaking, he collaborated 
with Boger Dodsworth, an indefatigable worker who spent his life 
in the study of genealogy and ecclesiastical and monastic history, 
and whose enormous manuscript collections now repose in the 
Bodleian. Wood says of him^ that ‘he was a person of 
wmid^riul industry, but less judgment, was always collecting and 

^ Oxon,f ed* Bliss, P , vol. n, 24, 
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transcribing, but never published anything ’ : a characterisation 
that would describe equally well many another antiquary whose 
ambitious schemes have failed of fruition. 

The first volume of Monasticon appeared in 1655, the year 
after Dodsworth’s death and just seventeen years after the 
authors began their joint work. The second volume, which was 
delayed until the sale of the first should produce ftmds to defray 
some of the expense, came out in 1661 ; and, in 1673, Dugdale 
published a third volume containing Add'Uamenba and documents 
relating to the foundation of cathedral and collegiate chuxchea 
The precise share in this work with which the respective authors 
are to be credited has been, almost from the first, a subject of 
controversy, but this is a matter of little moment Dugdale 
claimed that a full third of the collection was his, and that the 
work had wholly rested on his shoulders^ , and there can be no 
doubt that, apart from his contributions to the text, the work 
owes its appearance in print to Dugdale’s energy and methodical 
scholarship. In 1722 — 3, captain John Stevens, to whom is 
attributed the English abridgment of M<mmtieon which appeared 
in 17I8, brought out two supplementary volumes to the original 
work, containing additional charters and the records of the friaries. 

By a happy chance, there came into Dugdale’s hands, about 
the year 1656, a large collection of manuscripts and documents 
relating to St Paul’s cathedral, amounting ‘to no lesse than ten 
portmrs burthens’ ; and, setting to work upon these, he produced 
two years later his History of St PavUs QoAhsd/roU, and thus 
preserved a valuable record of the building and monuments that 
were, within a few years, to be destroyed in the great fire. 

The Hutory o/ImbanMng and Braining of divers Fenm and 
Marshes (1662), which was undertaken at the request of Lord 
Gorges, surveyor-general of the Bedford level, suggests a subject 
somewhat outside the scope of Dugdale’s activities , but his wide 
acquaintance with manuscript sources and the contents of state 
archives, aided by a journey through the district in 1657, enabled 
him to compose a treatise abounding in historical and antiquarian 
interest He takes leave to interpret the limits of his subject 
very widely, and is qmte aware of the irrelevancy of Ms digres- 
sions. The isle of Ely gives an opening for narrating at large 
the life of Saint Audrey (translated from a Clottonian manuscript), 
and then follows the whole story of the feats of Hereward in 
defence of the isle against William the conqueror and his knights. 

1 Iit/e, Dvary^ and Oorr£$pondmee of Sir William Dugdale^ ed. Hamper, W , p. 284, 
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It is in tins unexpected quarter that the accomplished antiquary 
reveak himself as an entertaining story-teller. 

Dugdale’s genius for painstaking research found a thoroughly 
suitable theme in his Origines jwndi^dal^ (1666), a historical 
account of English laws, courts of justice, inns of court, and 
other cognate matters, in which is embodied much curious 
information respecting ancient forms and customs observed 
therein , while The Bmonage of Englomd, which he b^n dnrmg 
his stay in Oxford and published in 1675 — 6, is a monument to 
his industry. His ‘church and king’ principles found expresedon 
in A short mevo of the late troubles in Engkmd, which appeared 
anoi^unously in 1681, though he had not at ^t intended to 
make it public during his lifetime. 

In several respects Dugdale w£^ particularly fortunate, though 
it must be allowed that tins good fortune was worthily bestowed. 
Early in his career, he received help and encouragement from 
influential Mends, notsflily Sir Henry Spelman and Lord Hatton ; 
and an official position in the College of Arms secured for him 
ready access to important collections of manuscripts and records 
which he used to good purpose. His books are always methodically 
arranged, and his text, devoid of superfluous verbiage, is carefully 
and fully documented by references to his authorities. In works 
involving a multitude of details and covering fields previoudy 
little explored, it is not surprising to find that charges of in- 
accura<g’ were levelled at the author , but, in truth, the wonder is, 
not that errors may be discovered, but at the admirable work 
in which they are -embedded. Certain lapses from a critical 
discermnent of the evidences* as to the genuinen^ of documents 
were gently pointed out to Dugdale in a courteous letter^ from 
his Mend Sir Boger Twysden, student of constitutional law and 
upholder of andent rights and liberties. Wood, also, says that 
he sent Dugdale at least sixteen sheets of corrections to The 
Baronage, and he does not hesitate to repeat other aspersions 
on Dugdale’s accuracy ; but he concludes with this tribute : 

Tet however what he hath done,iBnrodigioTis...aad therefore bis memorir 
ought to he venerated and had m everlasiing remembrance for those thhigs 
which he hath already published, whiidi otherwise might have paushed and 
been eternally buried m oblivion^. 

The most prominent and characteristic name in the Oxford 
group is that of Anthony Wood, or Anthony k Wood as, in later 
years, he pedantically styled himself Bom in Oxford, in 1632, 

» Hamper, ».» , p. 835. a Fcatx, voL n, p. 38. 
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he spent, practically, his whole life there, and died, in 1695, in the 
house in which he was bom. Daring his undergraduate iiys, he 
did not show any particular aptitude for academic studio ; but his 
natural bent towards those antiquarian pursuits which afterwards 
claimed his whole eneigies soon declared itself, and at seventeen 
y^s of age he had begun to take notes of inscriptions. His 
graduation as B.A., in 1652, secured for him admission to the 
Bodleian library, ‘which he took to be the happiness of his life, 
and into which he never entred without great venerationV 
There he browsed at large, and gave himself up to his beloved 
studies of English history, antiquities, heraldry, and genesdo^es, 
with mutic as his chief recreation. 

But it seems to have been Dugdale’s WarwUsk^re that gave 
his studies a special objectiva It fired him to attempt a similar 
work for his own county, and, with this object, he began tran- 
scribing the monumental inscriptions and arms in the various 
churches. As his researches and collections progressed, the scope 
of his undertaking was enlarged; and, presently, his original idea 
of preservmg a record of extant monuments developed into that 
of a comprehensive survey which should include the antiquities 
of the city, a history of the university and coU^es^ and tire 
biographical records contained in bis Athmae and Fa^ In 
pursuance of this object^ he explored all accessible sources : tire 
manuscripts in the Bodleimi, induding the collections of John 
Leland, of which he nmde much use, the archives of the university, 
to which he was allowed firee access, and the muniments of the 
several colleges ; he also visited London for the purpose of workmg 
in the libraries there. * 

At length, hr 1669, the university treatise being completed, 
the university press offered to publish the work, stipulating that 
the author should consent to its being translated into Latin ‘for 
the honour of the University in forreigne countries.’ Dr John 
Fell, dean of Christ Church®, the prime mover in this design, 
undertook at his own charge the translating and printing. 
Eichard Peers and Richard Reeve were commissioned to make 
the Latin version, and FeU took the editing into his own hands. 
His high-handed methods caused the author much heart-burning, 
and he thus (11 August 1670) graphically dracribes the mtuation : 

All the nroofe that came from the press went thro the Doctor’s hands, which 
he would correct, alter, or dash oat or pat in what he pleased, which created 


1 Tol. j, p. 182 


‘ As to Fell, el onte, 701. vn, p 457. 
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a great trouble to the coiupoger and author: hut there was no help. He was 
a great man, and earned all things at his pleasure. 

Wood’s diary, at this period, contains many complamts about 
the liberties taken with his book; and for the misdoings of 
Peers he cannot find words hard enough. But^ in spite of his 
declaration that he would scarce own the book, he was not able 
to suppress a natural pride in the two handsome volumes which, 
in 1674, made their appearance under the title Mistoria et 
Aniiqaitates Umversitatis Oxmimm. Nevertheless, Wood’s 
dissatisfaction with the Latin version was quite genuine, and, veiy 
soon afterwards, he began an English transcription of the whole 
work, continuing the general history to the year 1660. This 
recension was not printed in Wood’s lifetime ; but he bequeathed 
the manuscript to the university, and it was eventually published 
by John Gutch in 1786—96. 

The other section of Wood’s work on Oxford, Survey of the 
Anti^ities of the (My, or, as it was entitled in Feshall’s 
edition. The Antient <md Present State of Uie City of Oaford, 
was probably begun before the idea of a separate work on the 
university took definite form, and a considerable portion of it 
was written between 1661 and 1663. At this point, his interest 
seems to have been absorbed by the university treatise, and, 
though he worked on the manuscript to the end of his life, 
continually revising it and adding firesh notes, the scheme was 
never actually completed. While a certain lack of form and pro- 
portion m the work may, therefore, be disregarded, there can be no 
question about its value as a minute record and reconstruction 
of the past, the details of which were industriously garnered from 
a great variety of sources and carefully collated with personal 
invest^ation of the localities. 

When pursuing ins researches among the university archives. 
Wood must have come across the papers of Brian Twyne, a 
diligent Oxford antiquary who had done much pioneer spade- 
work in the same field ; but his diaries are curiously reticent 
on the subject. This silence may have been unintentional ; but^ 
as a matter of feet, he drew expensively upon this store , indeed, 
his latest editor^ goes so fer as to say that ‘there was no originality 
in his work, for he merely put into shape Twyne’s materials.’ 
But, whatever the extent of his indebtedness, no fraudulent 
motive need be attributed to Wood, for he makes constant 

1 Andrew Clark, in IhcU of Nat, Btog , vol nm, art. Wood* 
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reference to Twyne, and, in freely using such materials as came 
in his way, he was only following the custom of the day. 

At the request of the authorities, Wood had written, as an 
addition to the Histcria, notices of the lives of Oxford writers, 
to be appended to the accounts of the respective college and 
it may have been this task which suggested to him the idea of 
compiling a counterpart to the history, in the shape of an 
account of all the writers who had received their education at 
the university. This undertaking was probably even more akin 
to his peculiar genius than the Historia itself, and for some years 
he worked energetically at it He searched registers and all 
kinds of records, made enquiries for and near, wrote letters 
innumerable, and received contributions from many friends and 
correspondents. When Athmae Oxowimses, the monumental 
work upon which his chief feme rests, at length made its 
appearance, its outspoken criticisms caused no little resentment 
in various quarters. This reception was, no doubt anticipated, 
for the book was issued without the author’s name, and, in the 
prefece, endeavours were made to justify ‘harsh expressions’ and 
‘severe reflections,’ on the ground ‘that fenlts ought no more 
to be conceal’d than virtues, and that, whatever it may be in a 
painter, it is no excellence in an historian to throw a veil on 
deformities.’ But these precautions did not seawe to protect the 
author from the consequences of reckless charges, as he found 
to his cost. The libel suit which was prosecuted against Wood in 
the vice-chancellor’s court at Oxford for statements reflecting 
upon Edward Hyde, first earl of Clarendon^ ended against him ; 
he was expelled the university, and his book was publicly burned. 
It has been aptly remarked of Wood that he was ‘unquestionably 
one of the most useful of our distinguished writers,’ and this 
applies in special measure to Athmae. With its wealth of in- 
formation concerning English authors, it is still of the highest 
importance, and, in its particular sphere, possibly The Dktioncvry 
of National Biography is the only work that, in the course of two 
centuries, has taken a place beside it. 

It is hardly possible to consider Athmae apart from the 
personality of the man to whom its existence is due and the 
impress of whose character it bears. To enormous industry and 
an insatiable appetite for research. Wood united a naturally 
ungenerous temperament and asperity of di^Kwition, increased, 
in later years, by close application to study and the narrow- 
ing effects of a too exclusively acadmnic life. Peevish and 
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quarrelsome, dmliked and mistrusted, he withdrew more and more 
from intercourse with his fellows and immersed himself in Ms 
self-imposed task One can picture him in the seclusion of his 
garret study, penning, with keen satisfaction, severe judgments 
and spiteful comments upon the lives and acMevements of those 
who did not meet with his approval. He can hardly be acquitted 
of malice in his animadversions, even if the saying attributed 
to him concerning his projected third volume of AOimae be 
apocryphal ‘"When this volume comes out. I’ll make you laugh 
again.’ But it must, in frimess, be observed that he did not allow 
the friction caused by the disposal of Sheldon’s manuscripts to 
warp his estimate of Dugdale, and that he speaks eulogistically 
of bi^op Fell, in spite of his Mgh-handed mode of editing the 
HiMoria. His claim to a desire for truth must also be conceded 
to him ; but truth was sometimes apt to mean an overscmpulons 
care lest any weight should be omitted from the adverse scale. 

Wood was not only a chronicler of the past, but a recorder, 
also, of the paseing hour, and in his autobiography and diaries 
we meet Mm at close quarters. The record is minute, at limes 
even trivial It embodies mudi interesting detail of university 
life ; but, except for his youthful reminiscences of the dvil war, 
glimpses of the outside world are few. He notes that Dryden 
was soundly cudgelled by three men one night near Will’s coffee- 
house in Covent garden ; but he seldom gives pictures like that 
of his meeting with Prynne, who was at that time keeper of the 
records and had promised to take him to the Tower. Wood, with 
a sonp9on of his accustomed acidity, says^ that he 

went predsely at the time appointbd, and found Mr Prynne in his black 
tafEsty-cloak, edg’d with bhu^ lace at the bottom. They went to the Tower 
directly tiiro the City, then lying in mins (occation’d by the grand conflagra- 
tion tfaat hapned in 1666) ; bnt by Ids meeting with several dtizens and prating 
witii them, it was about 10 of the clock before they could come to the same 
place. 

That he is careful to place Ms own doings in a favourable light 
is only natural; but he finds pleasure in recording incidents and 
opinions un&vourable to others, and seems entirely devoid of 
both sense of humour and the milk of human kindness. We 
like Mm better and can forgive him, in a measure, when he tells 
of his solicitude over Dodsworth’s manuscripts, and the pains 
he took in siH-eading them out on the leads to dry when they 
were in danger of peiisMng from damp. So far as Wood him- 
self is concerned, one is tempted to think it a pity that the 

^ Lifef ita , Tol. n, p 110 
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autobiography has been preserved, for it leaves the impression that 
he vras a disagreeable person and that, for all his gimt work, he 
was a little souL 

1]homas Heame, too, was a diarist; bnt his service to 
literature and learning were of a different nature from those of 
Wood. From his earliest youth he showed a genius for scholar- 
ship^ and, shortly after taking his degree at Oxford, was appointed 
assistant keeper in the Bodleian library, where his energies were 
devoted to completing the catalogues of the printed booi^ the 
manuscripts, and the coins. One of his first essays in pubhcaiion 
was, very fitly, commemorative of the founder of the library: 
BeUquiae Bo^Smmue, or Some gmuvm remains of Sw Thomm 
Bodky (1703). Next, as the outcome of his early interest in 
classic^ studies, appeared an edition of Pliny’s Epistdae et 
Pcmegyricm, which was followed by other classical texts. ThuUm 
HiMorieuSy or A short eystem of JJnwersci History amd an iMro- 
dudion to ffie study of U, which he brought out in 1704 — 5, 
indicated the direction which his activities would soon take. 
From the original manuscripts in the Bodleian, he published, for 
the flirst tim^ John Leland’s Itinerary (1710 — 12) and CoUedmea 
(1715) — an undertaking which has indissolubly linked his name 
with that of the fiither of English antiquities. 

In 1716, Heame entered upon his important service to historical 
study, the production of that admirable collection of early English 
chroiticle histories which, beginning with Hidoria Begtm Angliae 
of John Bous (or Boss), came from the .press in an almost 
uninterrupted series, down to the^Henry II amd Biefmrd I of 
Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, which bears date 1735, the year 
of Heame’s death. Bardly leas interesting than the chronicles 
themselves is the extraor^nary gathering of tractates appended 
as supplements to the several volumes. Drawn from a variety 
of sources, they deal with many curious and interesting matters, 
often in no way related to the main subject of the volume. 
Among them are a number of manuscript pieces from the 
collection formed by Thomas Smith, the learned librarian of the 
Cottonian library, who had bequeathed his boois and manuscripts 
to Heame. The speed with which these volumes came out hardly 
admitted of thdr bearing the character of critical editions ; and, 
posfflbly, the wealtii of material whidi lay ready to his hacui ami 
called for publication operated against deliberate and scholarly 
work, such as mi^t have claimed for him the title of historian, 
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in place of the more modest epitaph of his own choosing — ‘who 
studied and preserved antiquities.’ 

Wood made extensive preparations for a third volume of 
Atkemm, which, in order to avoid mterference from censors or 
friends, he purposed to have had printed in Holland. But this 
scheme he did not live to carry out, and, on his dealh-bed, he, 
‘with great ceremony,’ gave the two manuscript volumes of this 
continuation to Thomas Tanner, afterwards bishop of St Asaph, 
‘for his sole use, without any restrictions.’ In so doing, it is 
probable that Wood had in view the publication of this volume 
by his legatee ; but, whether through being occupied with schemes 
of his own, or because he did not care to take the risk of 
publishing so compromising a work, Tanner took no steps in the 
matter\ 

In the same year, 1695, Tanner, then a young man in his 
twenty-second year, brought out the first of his two notable 
compilaiions. N'otitm Monastica, founded mainly on the Monas- 
tieon of Dodsworth and Dugdale, gives in brief form the founda- 
tion, order, dedication, and valuation of the various religious 
houses in England and Wales, with references to manuscript 
and printed sources for fuller information. This useful manual, 
ihe idea of which was doubtless suggested by the author’s own 
needs, did not allow any scope for original work, but a long 
preface afforded an opening for noticing the scanty existing 
literature of the subject, and adding some account of the several 
orders, with a sketch of the progress of monasticism in England. 
Tanner’s insistence on the value of monastic records in the study 
of local history and genealogy, and his defence of monks and 
their learning against the wholesale blackening to which they had 
been subjected since the dissolution of monasteries, indicates 
the advance made in the general attitude towards this subject 
since the days when Camden and Weever had felt it necessary 
to apologise for making mention of monasteries. At the time 
of his death, the bishop had nearly completed the transcript of a 
revised and enlarged edition, and this was brought out by Ms 
brother, John Tanner, m 1744. 

Tanner’s other important work, Biblio^keca Britamdeo- 
Hibermca, after being in hand for forty years, at length appeared 
in 1748, under the editorship of David Wilkins, of Ooneika feme. 

1 This additional material eventually appeared in the second edition of Athmae, 
nnhhshed, in 1721, by Jacob Tonson, who had acquired the copynght of the work 
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This book, in which an attempt is made to ^re an account of all 
the writers of the three kingdoms down to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, long remained the best authority in its own 
province, and its usefulness is not yet exhausted. 

Two of the chief contributors to Wood’s AOtmm were his 
Mends Andrew Allam and John Aubrey. The former of these, 
though well versed in sectarian controversial writings and highly 
esteemed by Wood, has left nothing of his own which has found 
a place in literature. John Aubrey’s genial and disinterested but 
erratic spirit did not lend itself to finished schemes, and it seems 
to have been his fete that his work should be incorporated 
in that of others. His PercmbidaMon of Surrey, begun in 1673, 
was, eventually, included in The Netiurcd Hist&ry and Awtiqwties 
of Swrrey, which Richard Rawlinson published in 1719 ; and his 
Wiltshire collections he turned over to Tanner, who was engaged 
upon the same subject ; but the only outcome was the supply of 
some material for Gibson’s edition of Canojjien. 

The chief assistance Aubrey gave to Wood took the form of 
a series of Brief Lives of eminent persons, which, as he smd 
in a characteristic covering letter, had been put in writing 
‘tumultuarily, as they occur’d to my thoughts or as occasionally 
1 had information of them.’ These much-quoted, haphasrard, 
gossiping notes are fiill of virid and intimate touches concern- 
ing character, actions, and personal appearance, often fireely 
expressed but always kindly and without malice. In some of 
the portrait sketches, notably that of Venetia Stanley, he displays 
the insight of an artist, eyes have an especial attraction for 
him, and, occasionally, he describes them in words which are in 
themselves a portrait. His wide acquaintanceship enabled him 
to write at first hand of many of his contemporaries ; and the 
sketches of men of an earlier generation, such as Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Ralegh, and Bacon, may be taken to represent 
reports and anecdotes, more or less authentic, which were in 
current circulation The longest and most important of these 
lives, that of Aubrey’s friend Thomas Hobbes, was written at 
length, to furnish material for Blackbume’s Latin biography of 
the jfeilosopher. He only book which Aubrey himself published, 
MiscMames (1696), reveals that susceptible side of his character 
which probably called down upon him Wood’s epithets of 
‘ credulous ’ and ‘ magotieheaded.’ Besides being an entertaining 
volume of stories, it contains much current folklore concerning 
omens, ghosts, secondsight and other supernatural behefe 
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Follo'wing upon the pioneer laboure of Leland, Stow, Camden 
and Speed, and the early local monographs of Lambarde, Carew 
and others, progress in the study of local history and topography is 
marked by WiUiam Burton’s Description o/Ldeester Shire (1622), 
and that model for county historians the Warwickshire of Dug- 
dale. The second half of the seventeenth century found authors 
and compilers hard at work and a fever of schemes in the air ; 
but, too often, the collector sank under the burden of his task, 
and the materials he amassed remained a mere mountain of 
notes, instead of growing into the fair and monumental edifice 
planned at the outset. Many of these attempts have survived 
in manuscript, some have been worked into later and more 
successful schemes, while others have served as useful quarries ; 
and the few which achieved the distinction of print are of very 
varying degrees of merit and value. 

One of the most extenrive of these schemes was that of Bobert 
Plot, at one time secretary to the Boyal sodety and first keeper 
of tile Ashmolean mu^nm, who planned a comprehensive tour 
throu^ England and Wales for the discovery and recording of 
antiquities, customs, and natural and artificial curiosities. So 
ambitious a project was, of course, never realized, but his Natvrai 
History of Oa^ordshire (1677) and Natural History of Stafford- 
shire (1686) brought him much credit, though the credulity which 
they display has not maintained his reputation in a more critical 
age. Dr William Stukeley, antiquary and exponent of Druidism, 
who took an active part in the foun^tion of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1717—8, and acted as its secretary for several years, 
published some of the r^ulte of his antiquarian excursions, in 
1724, under the title of Itinerarivm Ovriosmn, an account of 
antiquities and remarkable curio^ties in nature or art observed 
in travels through Great Britain. Alexander Gordon’s Itim- 
rarhm Septentnoncde (1726), which dealt chiefly with Roman 
remtuns, was the outcome of a rimilar journey in Scotland and 
the north of England. 

A book which opens with the phrase ‘Ei^land, the better 
part of the best Island in the World,’ could hardly Ml to secure 
popularity; but the extraordinary success of Edward Ohamber- 
layue’s AngUcte NotiUa was, possibly, doe less to this felicitous 
sentiment than to the practical utility of the work as a convenient 
handbook to the sodal and political state of the kingdom. ITo 
fewer than nineteen revisions were called for between 1669 and 
1702 ; and, after the author’s death in 1703, it continued in vogue 
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in m enlarged form, as Magnae Britammm NotUia, under the 
editorship of his son, John 0hamberla;7ne. Its success p'ovoked 
the appearance of a piratical rival, by Guy Mi^, under the 
title Th& N&v State of Engh/nd', and this, also, went through 
several editions. 

Among other considerable topographical undertakings of tins 
period was the edition of Camden's Bintawima (1695) trans- 
lated and edited by Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, Ihnner’s 
friend and fellow-worker, which included contributions by many 
contemporary antiquaries, and Magna Britamma et S^ermn, 
a/ntiqua et nova (1720 — 31X which, apparently a booksellers’ 
venture, did not claim originality, but was an able compilation 
edited by Thomas Cox from published sources. Its ax volumes 
contain only English counti^ 

The notes which Ehas Ashmole began collecting in 1667 for 
The Antiqmties of B^Jcshirevere not printed till 1719, more timn 
a quarter of a century after his death. Robert Thoroton published 
his AntiquUies of Nott%nghicms1me in 1677, and James Wright’s 
meagre History amd Antiquities of RvBcmd came out in 1684. 
Sir Henry Chauncy’s Historical Antiqwdm of Hertforddme 
(1700) was followed, on the same plan, by Sir Robert Atkyns’s 
Anciemt a/nd present state of Gheestershire (1712) ; but neither of 
them was a conspicuously meritorious work. Petmr Le Neve’s 
great collections for Norfolk antiquities and genealogy served as 
the ground work of the History of NorfcXk which IVands Blome- 
field began issuing in 1739, in montidy numbers prmted at his 
own private press. After his death, the work was completed m 
1775 in an inferior manner. Ridhard Rawlink)n, who had a gift 
for editing other men’s work, and who acted as foster-parent to 
many orphaned books, designed q parochial history of the county 
of Oxford, which was to have included Wood’s account of the city; 
and the materials collected both for this work and for his projected 
continuation of Wood’s Athmae form part of the immense collec- 
tion of manuscripts which he bequeathed to the Bodleian lilsrary. 
In addition to printing Aubrey’s Surrey (1719), Eawlinson sJso 
brought out Tristram Itisdon’s Surv^ of Devon (1714), and 
&thered separate histories of several cathedral churches, which 
are not especially valuabfe. 

Individual towns received a due share of attention ; among the 
mepre successful essays being Wilham Somner’s Ccmterlmry (1640), 
Ralph Thoresby’s laeds (1715), and Erands Drake’s Torh (1736). 
Stew’s Survey of London, first published in 1598, had been alrejdy 
E u IX CB. xin. 23 
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several times ‘ augmented,’ before John Strype once more edited 
and brought it down to ^te in 1720. Strype’s chief work, how- 
ever, was in the field of ecclesiastical history and biography ; but 
his boohs, ill-arranged and uncritical, are distinguished less for 
their literaiy value than for the remarkable amount of curious 
detail which they contain. The diocese of London found 
a chronicler in Richard Newcourt, who, m 1708 — 10, published 
his valuable Reperlmiwm Ecdesmstimm, ParocMah Londineme. 
Wood’s Oxford has already been referred to. Thomas Baker, non- 
juring fellow of St John’s college, Cambridge, added to accurate 
and wide knowledge the character of unselfish readiness to com- 
municate to others his stores of learning. He made extensive 
collections towards a history of the university of Cambridge, 
including an Athmcte Oa/niaibrigimses^ but, with the exception 
of the admirable history of his college, published, with large 
additions, by J. E. B. Mayor in 1869, the forty-two folio volmnes 
in Baker’s remarkable hand-writing still remain in manuscript. 
His M^flectiom on Leoummg, which appeared anonymously in 
1700 and went through seven editions, brought him considerable 
credit at the tune, but is now happily forgotten. WiUiam Cole, 
the friend of Horace Walpole, ably followed Baker in the same 
path, and, though he pubhshed nottog, his hundred folio volumes 
of manuscript collections and transcripts attest his industry, and 
many contributions from his pen appeared in the works of con- 
temporary writers 

In monastic antiquities, the writings of Dugdale and Tanner stand 
preeminent among the books of this period, as does Dugdale’s 
Bt Pmds among works devoted to particular ecclesiastical founda- 
tions. With these may be mentioned Simon Gunton’s Hi^ory of 
the (Jhmrch of Peterborough (16^6) and James Bentham’s Higtorp 
of Elg Cathedral (1771). Browne Willis’s History of the Mitred 
JMm (1718), and Survey of the Cathedrals were useful, if not 
particularly accurate, compilations. 

Among the more ancient monuments of antiquity, Stonehenge, 
from the latitude it afforded for ingenious speculation, formed the 
subject of various theones. Aubrey, in his oft-quoted but never 
printed Monummta Brifa/nnica, assigns to it a druidical origin. 
In 1655 Mgo Jones, in his monograph on the subject^ sought 
to trace a Roman origmal ; while Walter Oharleton, in Chorea 
CigaKtmn (1663), endeavoured to ‘restore’ it to the Danes, and 
YniKam Stukeley, in 1740, produced his Stonehenge, a temph 
mtorid to the BrUMt, Druids. 
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Boman tuatiiqmties attracted comi»ratiYely esmall attoition, 
thou^ such books as William Barton’s Cmvm&ntmy on An^- 
Umima, Ms Itmercvry (1668), and John HoisIe 3 ^s Briicmma 
Bomama (1732), with the writings of Thomas and Boger Gale, 
Kathaniel Salmon, Alexander Gordon, and others, sofBlce to show 
that the study was not entirely neglected. 

The efforts of archbishop Parker in the sixteenth century to 
farther Old English studies, found a successor, among others, in 
Sir Henry Spehnan, who, besides producing numerous learned 
works of his own, was ever ready to encourage the studies of 
others. Neither the short-lived lectureship which he founded at 
Cambridge, nor Bawlinson’s abortive similar project at Oxford 
more than a century later, succeeded in giving the study an 
academic status. Nevertheless, the subject did not lack votaries, 
among whom are to be counted Wilham Somner, whose Dictio- 
na/nvm Scweonieo-l^im-Angliema was issued in 1659, Frands 
Junius, George Hickes, bishop Gibson, editor of the Old English 
Ohronide, William Elstob, and his learned sister Elizabeth, who 
published a HomUy on ths Bvrthday of St Gregory and a 
Orcmmar of the language. 

It is not surprising to find that legal antiquities and the 
histoiy of Varioas offices of state interested many of the able 
men who either held office or engaged in tiie busmess of law, and 
the results include some of the most successful essays in the 
antiquarian literature of the time. Of such was The History amd 
Antiquities of the Baoehequer of the Kings of Englomd (1711) by 
Thomas Madox, historiographer royal, whose pther works include 
Formida/re AngUcomvm, a seri^ of ancient chartms and docu- 
ments arranged in chronological sequence from the Norman 
conquest to the end of the reigmof Hemy VIII. This book^ with 
its learned introduction, is important as a contribution to the 
study of diplomatic, a subject long neglected in this country. 
Elias Ashmole and John A^tis, both members of the Cioll^ of 
Arms, each produced a work on the Order of the Garter. The 
numerous additions to the literature of heraldry comprised, besides 
writings by Selden, Dugdale, Nisbet, and others, The Academy 
of Armory (1688), by Bandle Holme (third of that name), with 
ite extraordinary glossaries of terms used m every conceivaWe 
art, trade, and domestic employment. 

Two books are noteworfliy as ventures into new regions of 
rfflearch that have since become Mds of modem activity. Henry 
Boxmie’sAntsiquitates Yvdgar^ or The cerdiqmties of the common 

23—2 
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jpeopfo (1726) foreshadowed the study of local customs and tra- 
dition^ now called folklore ; and the account of English printers 
and printing which Joseph Ames issued in 1749, under the title 
of Typographical Antiquities, is the foundation stone of the 
history of printing in England. 

With the growth of the literature of antiquarian studies con- 
sequent upon this increased activity, there arose the need of 
guides through the labyrinth of existing materials and of working 
books designed to facilitate research , and, accordingly, such aids 
begm to appear, though they were not always the outcome of a 
deliberate intention to furnish the tool-chest of the student of 
antiquities. Some of these books, such as Tanner’s Bibliotheca 
Britamnim and NoHtia Monastiea, and the indispensable Athenae 
Oxonienses, have already been mentioned Sir Henry Spelman’s 
Ghsscmmn Archaiologwum represents another class of aids; 
wMe Thomas Rymer’^ Foedera, and David Wilkms’s ConcUia 
(founded on the work of Spelman and Dugdale), though perhaps 
belon^g more properly to the domain of history, may also 
be noted here. The English, Scotch, and Irish Mistoricctl 
Libraries of that industrious but too impetuous antiquary, arch- 
bishop WUham Mcolson, was a new departure which, whatever its 
shortcomings, continued to be for long after its appearance a 
useful, and tiie best existing, conspectus of the hterature with 
which it dealt 

The stores of original sources whence this army of antiquaries 
quarried material included the various archives of state papers 
and records, and the chief pubhc and private libraries. A key to 
the manuscript treasures of the more important libraries, mclu^g 
the extensive collection formed by John Moore, bishop of Ely, was 
provided, in 1697, by the publication of the Gatalogi Libronm 
JHamnscriptorum Angliae et Hibemtae, a compilation which has 
not even yet ceased to be useful, and which must, in its own day, 
have been invaluable. In this work the editor, Edward Bernard, 
was assisted by many scholars, including Humfrey Wanley, cde- 
brated for his skill in palaeography and for his catalogue of the 
Harleian manuscripts, upon which he was at work when overtakmi 
by death. 

Of state papers and records the most important depository was 
tile Tower, where, at the beginning of the eighteentii century, 
something was done towards reducing them to ordmr under 
the keepership of William Petyl^ author, amoi^ other works. 
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of Jm PmUcmimtcmtm, a treatise on ilie andent power, jaris> 
diction, rights, and liberties of parliament Among public libraii^ 
tile Bodleian, with its continuous accession of large and important 
gifts and bequests, had no rival ; and almost every antiquary 
who essayed original work was indebted to the resources of the 
Cottonian or the Harleian library. 

The former of these two wonderftd collections, brought together 
by Sir Robert Cotton, scholar and antiquary, was justly celebrated 
as much for the liberality with which the founder and his suc- 
cessors made its riches accessible, as for the extraordinary historical 
value of its contents, largely composed, as they were, of salvage 
from the archives and libraries of the dispossessed monasteries. 
The Bhirleian library, no less remarkable in its way, was collected 
by Robert Harley, first earl of Oxford, and his son the second earl, 
friend of Pope and patron of letters. On the death of the second 
earl, the printed books (upwards of 20,000 volumes) were pur- 
chased by Thomas Osborne, a bookseUeh who has had fame 
thrust upon him through having been castigated at the hands of 
Johnson and satirised by the pen of Pope, but who has a much 
better claim to being remembered as the publisher of The Haaimm 
Misedlcmy (1744 — 6). This reprint of a selection of tracts from 
the Harleian library was edited by William Oldys and Johnson, 
who also worked together for some time upon a catalogue of the 
whole collection. Oldys, who deserved a better fate, spent a huge 
part of his life in hack-woih for booksellers. To the edition of 
Ralegh’s History of ^ World, edited by him in 1736, he prefixed 
an elaborate life of the author, perhaps his mhst important work. 
The BriMsh LUrrarkm, which he is^ed in six monthly numbers, 
in 1737, is merely an analytical contents of a selection of books, 
new and old, but his annotations in copies of various books, 
especially Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets\ have been largely used 
by later commentators. 

About the year 1572 there had been founded in London, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of archbishop Parker, a Society of 
Antiqimries. For nearly twenty years, this society met at the 
house of Sir Robert Cotton , but, on the accession of James I, it 
was, for some not very apparent reason, suppressed. It seems to 
have been fully a century later before there was any revival of 
such reunions ; but in 1707 a few persons ‘curious in their re- 
searches in antiquity’ arranged to meet weekly for the discusrion 
of such subjects, and, after ten years of these more or less informal 

1 As to Langbaine, of ante, chap y. 
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meetiDgs, tlie present Society of Antiquaries was regularly con- 
stituted in January 1717 — 18, with Peter Le Neve as president, and 
Dr Stukeley as secretary. The list of founders included Roger 
and Samuel Gale, Humfrey Wanley, Browne WiUis, and other 
wellknown names. In 1770, the society began to print selections 
from its papers under the title of ArehMeologia. This publication 
formed a convenient repository for minor studies, a function which 
had previously been performed to some extent by the Philo$ophical 
TromsouMona, which the Royal society, instituted in 1660, began 
to issue five years later. 

A period of new activities like that under review is scarcely 
expected to be productive of definitive work, and few, if any, of 
the books that have been named in this section attained the 
degree of exhaustiveness and niceness of accuracy demanded in 
the present age of work in the same field. Much, however, was 
done, by collecting data, examining material and making in- 
ventorial records, to prepare the way for succeeding workers; and 
the general results of this period are well summed up in the words 
of Taimer, which, written in 1695, are applicable with even more 
force at the close of the time covered by this brief survey. 

The advances, that all pacts of Learning: have within these few 
years made in England, are very ohvions; bnt the progress is viable in 
nothing more, than in the illustrations of our own History and Andguiiies. 
To which end we have had our andent Becords and Annals published from 
the Originals, the Chorographieal Description of these Kingdoms very mndi 
improved, and some attempts made toward a just body of English History. 
Eor those also that are more pariionlarly curious, we have had not only 
the Histories both Nateral and Civil of several Counties, the descriptions of 
Cities, and the Monuments and Andgnities of Cathedral Churches accurately 
collected; but even the memoirs of private Families, Tillages, and Houses, 
compiled and published^. 

^ Notitia MonatUea, preface. 



CHAPTEE XIV 


SCOinSH POPULAE POETRY BEFORE BTJRUS 

Dueotg a lar^e portion of the sixteenth, and nearly the whole 
of the seventeenth, century a blight had fiiUen on secular verse in 
Scotland ; so great a blight that very little of the best and most 
characteristic verse of the ‘ makaris ’ would have come down to us 
but for its preservation in MSS. One or two pieces by Henryson 
and Dunbar were printed at Edinburgh by Chepman and Myllar 
in 1608; Henryson’s irreproachable MoraU Fables were printed 
by Lekprevick at St Andrews in 1570; but it was in London, and 
after his death, that even the Vergil of Gavin Douglas appeared in 
1553 and his Police of Hommr in 1679. Lyndsay’s poems, printed 
in London and elsewhere before the reformation, were probaUy 
drcnlated privately in Scotland, where, after the reformation, 
many editions were published; and they retained their excep- 
tional popularity during the seventeenth century. But, Lyndsay 
excepted, the old ‘makaris’ were never much Imown outside the 
circle of the court or the learned claves; and, though James VI 
himself wrote verse and patronised ’Montgomerie and other poets, 
the old poetic succession virtually perished with the advmit d 
Enox. * 

Although, however, the age had become inimical to art of every 
kind, it is very difficult to tell what was the actual effect of the kirl^s 
represtive mde on the manners, morals, habits and ancient predi- 
lections of the people, or how far the hynmary of The Gvde <mA 
Ged^ BcModis—gced, as may have been the immediate vogue d 
the anti-papal portion of it — superseded the old songs which 
many of them parodied. While the relentless rigidity of the new 
ecclesiasticism is sufficiently disclosed in its official standards and 
its enactments, tractate^ contemporary histories and s^on and 
presbytery records, the actual efficacy of its disdpline is another 
matter. It had to deal with a vmy stubborn, selfwiUed and 
retentive p«>ple, and there is at least evidence that the old song^ if 
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their popularity was, for a time, impaired, were by no means killed. 
Doubtless, many were certain, in any case, to lose their vogue and be 
gradually forgotten; but there is apparent evidence of the survival 
in Scotland of some verses which were parodied in Tht Gvde emd 
GoeBy BaUatis. How old are various songs in Ramsay’s Tm-Tahle, 
MtsceBcmy (1724, eta), marked by him as ‘ancient’ — such as 
Muirlomd WiMe, 8eomfn’ Nansie, Maggies TcxBier, My Joehy 
Myth, Joehy said to Jecmy, The Avid Guidmcm, In January Jmt, 
John Oeh^ee, Todlen Butt cmd ToJLm Ben and Joehy met with 
Jemty fair — ^there is no definite m^ins of knowing, though Fimt 
a crum of thee she fa/ws is a semi-modernisation of Alexander 
Scott’s When his Wife him, and may serve as a specimen of 
tbe liberties Ramsay took with the songs he termed ‘ancient.’ 
Probably, however, most of them belong to the seventeenth 
century, and it may be that few are so old as The Atdd Wife 
a/yont the Fire, Joehy Fou and Jenny Fain, Jecmy where has 
thou been and Auld B<B> Morris — which Ramsay terms old songs 
with additions, the addition, sometimes, absorbing all the old song 
except fragments of stanzas or the chorus — ^nor so old as others for 
which he substituted an entirely new song under the old titla Next 
to Ramsay’s — and better in several respects than Ramsay’s — ^is the 
collection of David Herd, who, having amassed old songs from 
broadsides, and written down fragments of others from recital, 
without any attempt to alter or add to them, published a selection 
of them m 1769, an enlarged edition in two volumes appearing in 
1776, and the remainder of the songs in his MSS, edited by Hans 
Hecht, in 1904. Some of these songs had been utilised by Bums, 
who sent others, modified by himself, to Johnson’s Seots Musical 
Museum (1787 — 1803): and various old songs, of an improper 
kind, are preserved with more modem ones In The Merry Muses, 
of the original and authentic edition of which only one or two 
copi^ now survive. 

From the accession of James VI to the English throne, the 
rigidily of the kirk’s authority was coming to be more and more 
Undermined; and, especially among the better classes, the puritan 
tendencies, never, in most cases, very deep, began to be greatly 
modified. It is to this class we evidently owe many of the old songs 
preserved Ramsay. Hone of the old lyrical verse, though it has, 
and especially to us of a later generation, a popular aspect, is really 
of popular origin. When closely examined, it gives evidence of 
some cultured art ; though exceedingly outspoken, it is never 
vulgar; nor is its stai^point that of the people, but similar, as 
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its ton^ mfli a difference is similar, to that of the ‘makaris’* 
for example to that of the author of The Wife of AwUer- 
mychi/jf and JBoh’s Joh cam to woo owr Jenny, pr^rred in the 
Banirntyne MS. But, while also intensdy Scottish in tone and 
tenor, many of these songs are yet, in metre and style largely 
modelled upon the forms of Enghsh verse, whieh, from the time 
of Alexander Scott, had begun to modify the old Scottish dMeci 
and the medieval staves. The language of most of them is only 
semi-Scots, as is also most of the lyric verse of Scotland from 
Bamsay onwards. 

The relations between English and Scottish popular muGic and 
Song were, even at an early period, somewhat intimate, and there 
was a specially close connection between southern Scotland and 
the north of En^and, the people on both sides of the Borders 
being largely of the same race and speaking the same northern 
dialect of Early English. Chappell, in his Popula/r Mime of the 
Olden Time, and in notes to the earlier vohimes of the Rossbua’ghe 
BaMaJ^, Ebsworth, in his notes to the later Roaeburghe and other 
ballads, and Fumivall, in introductions to various publications, 
have pointed out the trespasses of various Scottidi editors— such as 
Bamsay, Thomson (Orphem Ccdedonim 1725X Oswald {Seats Airs 
1740) and Steirhouse (Notes to Johnson’s Scots Mnskal Musemn 
1853)— in rapaciously appropriating for Scotland various oldpopular 
English tunes and songs; but, on the other hand, the case against 
the Scottish origin of certain tunes and songs is not so cl^ur se 
these editors sometimes endeavour to make out; and, in not a few 
instances, they can be proved to be in error? Several tunes and 
songs had an international vogue a^t so early a period that it is 
really impossible to determine their origin ; moreover, the Scottish 
court, especially during the reign of the five kings of the name of 
James, was a great centre of all kinds of artistic culture, and 
probably, through its musidans and bards, exercised condderable 
influence on music and song in the north of England. 

That various English tunes are included in the Scottidi MB 
colleetions of the seventeenth century is undeniable: they merely 
represent tunes, Scots or English, that came to be popular in 
Scotland, but a large number, even of the doubtful variety, may 
well have been of Scots origin; and, in any case, the titles of many 
indicate that they had become wedded to ^ttish words. Chappell 
has affirmed that ‘ the religious parodi^ such as Am Gompmdiom 
BooSie of Godly and SpiHtuoM Songs, are commonly upon Ei^lish 
K)ngs and ballads.’ Now, when the book was first published— «nd. 
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since an edition so early as 1667 survives, there is reason to 
suppose that it was first published between 1542 and 1546 — ^this 
was not at all likely, for it inunediately succeeded what may be 
called the golden age of old Scottish verse, and, at the date of its 
publication, Scottish verse was little, if at all, affected by the 
new school of English poetry. Indeed, English songs, at least 
those not in the northern dialect, could hardly, before this, have 
had any popular vogue in Scotland; but it should be observed 
that Coppell did not know of the early date of the book, and 
supposed it not to have appeared till 1690. Thus, after printing 
the air ‘Go from my Window,’ he adds that, on 4 March 1587 — 8, 
John Wolfe had licence to print a ballad called ‘Goe from the 
window,’ which ‘may be the original’; and he then proceeds 
gravely to tell us: ‘It is one of the ballads that were parodied 
in Ane Oont^mdiom Booke of Godly a/nd SpiritmU Songs... 
printed in Edinburgh in 1690 amd 1621 ’ ; whereas, if Wolfe’s be 
the original English ballad, then ‘Go from my Wmdow’ must be 
of Scottish origin— thou^ whether it is or not is imcertain. 
Similarly, Chappell was unaware that the compendium was a 
mudi earlier authority for John covm Idsse me than any cited 
by him; and the fact that there is an answer to it in Scots in the 
same measure — preserved in a Dublin university MS — ^favours the 
supposition that the original song was in Scots, while an actual 
verse of the song may very well be that published by Herd m 1769 
along with the original chorus. Again, with regard to The Wind 
Blaws CmM, Hay How the Day daws and The Hunts Up, it 
would be ea^ to pomt out earlier Scottish than English references 
to them. Later, it is also indisputable that, while Bamsay and 
others were indebted to English broadsides for suggestions and, 
sometimes, for more, various English broadsides are mere travesties, 
and others reminiscent, or more than reminiscent, of old Scottish 
songs. Chappell’s theory that the original name for the tunes to 
which some of th^ ballads were set was ‘northern’ — a synonym, 
in his opinion, for ‘rustic’ — and that, after the accession of 
Charl^ II, such tunes were gradually denominated ‘Scotch,’ while 
it is the only theory consistent with his conclusions, is not in 
itself a very foible one, and, besides, the evidence — such as 
exists — ^is all against it. Shakespeare likens wooing to a ‘Scotdi 
jig,’ ‘hot and hasty’ and ‘full as fimtastical’; Dryden compares 
Chaucer’s tales for their ‘rude sweetness ’ to a ‘ Scotch tune ’ ; and 
^as»AmtAi,mThe 8 e<HJor 0 rs, makes Clara describe ‘a Seotdi soi^’as 
‘m<nre hideous and bwbarous than an Irish cnman.’ Ho <me can 
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credit that the jigs, tones and songs &as referred to were reaSy 
not ‘Scotdh’ but ‘northern,’ or ‘rustic’; bul^ nnle^ we interpret 
‘ Scotdh ’ in the very special sense that G^pi»ll would attach to it 
from the time of Charles 11 in its relation with broadside tunes and 
ballads, we can arrive at no other conclusion than that tunes and 
songs recognised to be ‘Scotch’ in the usual sense of that term 
were well known in London from at least the time of Shak^^p^ure. 
Moreover, since we find ballads of the early seventeenth centuiy 
written to tunes which are desmbed as ‘Scotch,’ we mi^ suf^x^ 
that these and subsequent ballad-writers, whether they were undmr 
a delusion or not, really supposed that the tunes to which they 
referred were ‘Scotch’ ; and we must assume that the reason for 
the hypothesis was that they knew them as sung to ‘Scotch’ 
words. In several instances, also, internal evidence clearly shows 
the dependence of the Anglo-Scots version on a Scots originaL It 
is very manifest in D’Urfey’s Scotch Wedding, where ‘ Scotch ’ can 
scarcely stand for ‘rustic,’ since the piecS is merely an amazing 
version of The Blythesome Bridal. Then, what but a Scots 
onginal could have suggested ballads with such titles as Jcdiw^a 
Esca(pe from Bonny Dundee or ’Tims uMm, a Furlong of 
Edkdmrgh Town, or The Bonny Scotch Lad and the Yidding 
Lass, set to the tune of The Liggan Wale/rs, ie. Logan Water (an 
old air well known to Bums, the original words of which are 
evidently those partly preserved in the Herd MS and, with a 
difference, in The M&rry Mims); or The Northern Lass ‘to a 
ideasant Scotch tune called the Broome of Cowden Enowes’; 
or, indeed, any other broadside ballads coUlbemed with Scottyii 
them^ or inddents? Even in c^es where a modem Scottish 
adaptation of an old song may be later than an English broadtide 
on the same theme, we cannot afways be certain that it is borrowed 
from the broadside. Thus, the En^ish broadside Jmny, Jenny 
bears both external and internal evidence of being founded on an 
old Soots original, whether or not this original was known to 
Bamsay. Again, Ramsay’s Nanny O is later than the brcmdtide 
Scotch Wowng qf Wdlg and Nanny, and may have bemi sug- 
gested by it, for it has a very dmilar chorus; but Chappell has 
been proved wroi^ in his statement that the tune to which the 
Imiadside is set is English, and the Scots orl^nal may wdl have 
been, with differences caused by recitation, the verdon in the 
Herd IMK, As I mum in hy Edinburgh town, a line of which was 
po^bly in the mind of Olaverhouse, when he declared his willing- 
n^ to take ‘in her smoak* the lady he aftenrards married. In 
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some instances where the English broadside may be the original, 
there is, it must be admitted, a striking superiority in the Scottish 
version. This is very marked, for example, in The JoUy Beggoer 
and Hdm o/KirJcconnd, but, occasionally, as in Robin’s Courtship, 
which is merely a Scottish reading of The Wooing oj R<Mn aind 
Joam — ^but not, of course, the work of Herd or any co-conspirator 
of his, as Ebsworth vehemently supposed — ^there is deterioration ; 
and, indeed, many vulgar Scottish chapbook songs are mere Scottish 
perversions of English broadsides. 

A lyric in The Tea-TaMe Miscdla/ny of outstanding excellence 
and entirely Scottish in sentiment and style. Were na mg Heart 
licht, was written by Lady Grizel Baillie, who also is known to have 
written various other songs, though none have been recovered 
except the mournfully beautiful fragment The Ewedmehtin’s 
homrn, which may have been suggested by the peril of her 
fother— Patrick Hume, afterwards earl of Marchmont — ^when in 
hiding, in 1684, in the v&ult of Polwarih because of implication in 
the Rye house plot. Lady Wardlaw is now known to be the author 
of the ballads Ha/rdyhnvlte and QiUlderoy. WiMie was a Wemton 
TTop— suggested by the English O WiUg was so Ngthe a Lad in 
Playford’s Choice Ayres (1650), but a sparkling, humorous and 
original sketch of a Scottish gallant — ^was sent by William Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield to Ramsay’s Tea-TMe Miscdhmy, and the lyrics 
now mentioned with those of Ramsay himself, and others consisting 
of new — ^and mostly English — ^words by ‘different hands,’ whose 
identity, with few exceptions, cannot now be determined, are the 
first indication, now risible to us, of the new popular lyrical rerival 
in Scotland; though mention may here be made of the DdedxMe 
New hoMad, intituled Leader-Ha/ughs a/nd Yarrow (c. 1690), the 
work, according to a line of the l^llad, of ‘Minstrel Bum,’ which 
seems to have set the fashion for later Yarrow ballads and songs, 
and was republished by Ramsay in his Miscdlawy. 

Meanwhile, the old poetic methods of the ‘makarfe’ had been 
preserved or revived by Robert Sempill, of Beltrees, Renfrewriiire, 
in his eulogy of the village piper of Eilbarehan, Habbie Simson. 
Sempill has also been speculatively credited with the authorship 
of Maggie La/uder, on account of its mention of Habbie, but 
notiung is known of the song prerious to its preservation by 
H^, and it might just as well have been the work of Hamilton of 
Gilbertfiield, the scene of whose Bonnie Heck, like that of Maggie 
Lauder, is laid in Fife. More probable is Sempill’s authorship 
of The Ebgthemne Bridal, which has also been attributed 
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to Ms son Francis Sempill, author of a vemaenlar piece of no 
great merit, in the French octave, THe Bamishmmt of Pov&tiie. 
The Bljjfhesome Bridoil, though a little rancid in its humour, is the 
cleverest of those seventeenth century pieces with the exception of 
Maggie La/uder. Its portrayal of the village wortMes who went 
to the bridal, if more cynical than flattering, is terse and realistic; 
but the simple, semi-humorous, semi-pathetic eulogy of the piper 
was to exercise a much more pregnant and permanent influence on 
the fixture of Scottish verse. Bamsay, in one of Ms poetical ej^stles, 
refers to it as ‘Standard Habbie,’ and with even greater reason 
than it was pebble for him to know, though he could hardly 
exi^erate what he himself owed to it as an exemplar for some 
of Ms most characteristic versa It is written in a rix-line stave in 
rime covde, built on two rimes, wMch can be traced back to the 
French troubadours, and was common in England in the tMrteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The stave appears anonymously 
in the Barmatyne MS, but, possibly, was introduced into Scotland, 
not from France, at an early, but from En^nd at a comparatively 
late, period, for Srr David Lyndsay is the earliest of the ‘makaris’ 
who is known to have made use of it, though, after him, Monigomeriei, 
Scott and Sir Richard lifriitland aU had recourse to it. Since it is 
the stave of one of tire Gude and Godly BaUatis, and appeared, 
also, in Sir David Lyndteay’s PUaoamJb Satyre, SempiU’s knowledge 
of it is easy to explain ; but it had never previously been emplcyed 
for elegies, and to have recourse to it for this purpose wa^ on his 
part) if not an inspiration of genius, at least a very happy thought 
If The I4fe amd Death, of Habbie Simson is but a moderately 
good acMevemeut, it is hardly exa^eration to affirm that but 
it) the course of Scottish vernacular verse would, in certain almost 
cardinal respects, have been widely different from what it turned 
out to be. It set a ffisMon u^iich was to dominate m quite a 
Ring nlar way, its whole future. Not only were most future ver- 
nacular elegies — ^beginning with the epitaph of Sonny Briggs, the 
bntier of the Sempills and Habbie’s nephew, wMch was either by 
Robert Sempill or his sou Francis — ^modelled on it, generally down 
to the adoption of the refrain ending in ‘dead’; but the stav^ 
wMch almost writes itself, proved peculiarly adapted for the Scoto- 
EngliRh wMch had become the prevailing speech in Scotlaad, and 
suitable for the expresdon of almost any variety of sentiment, from 
homely and fomiliar humour, the prevailing mood of the vmracular 
muse, to cutting satire delicate tender or Mghwrought emotion, 
grapMc and impressive description, or moving a^)eal 
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HalMe Simsm, already well known as a broadside, was indaded 
in Watson’s Ohmee OoMeeSmut, together with an anonymous epitaph 
in the same stave and manner on the fiimous traveller William 
liihgow, and a variation, The Last Dying Words ofBomm Heeh, 
by William Hamilton of Gilberlfield, on which Ramsay modelled 
his Ludeg ^pence’s Last Admce, and The Last Speedi of a Wretched 
Miser, and which, though not in the same stave, suggested Bums’s 
Deadi <md Dying Words of Poor MaHiie. Hamilton and Ramsay 
also set another &shion for the use of the stave by utilising it for 
a series of poetical epistles that passed between them. Other 
modem pieces in Watson’s OoUeetion were The Blythesome Bridcd, 
The Bcmishmmt of Povertie, The Speech of a Fife LomrdsxA The 
Mare ofGddmgton. The most notable of the old pieces were Christis 
Kirk and Monigomerie’s The Oherrie amd the Sloe, both of which 
had long previously appeared in print^; and it is worthy of note 
that it was in the staves of Hahbie and these two poems that 
the most characteristically Scotthb non-lyrical verse foimd ezpres- 
rion. The lyrical verse of the revival was not so uniformly Scottish 
as the other, and much of that which was truly Scottish in tone and 
method was not so consistently vernacular in its language. In the 
non-lyrical verse, the influence of the old ‘ makaris ’ is predominant 

The outstanding figure of the vernacular revival was Allan 
Ramsay, who was an unknown journeyman wigmaker, when, in 1706, 
Watson published his Choice OoUeetion. The greatness of Ramsay’s 
{Honeer work it is difllcult for us to appreciate , and, if his early cir- 
cumstances be considered, a parallel to his strenuous and successM 
literary career in very impromising surroundings would be hard to 
find. Though of gentle descent, he was, through the early deaths of 
his father (a manager of lead-mines at Leadhills, Lanarltehire) and 
mother, left wholly dependent on his own exertions for a living. 
At the age of fourteen, he became apprentice to a wigmaker in 
Edinburgh, and, in the year after the appearance of Watson’s 
CdUedion, he opened a shop of his own. If we are to credit his 
owu’account, in one of his epistles to Hamilton, it was the perusal 
of the poet’s Bonnie Heck that ‘pierced’ him with poetic emula- 
tion; and his earlier pieces were written in the stave of it and 
Hcddne, and were elegiac — some, half-humorous half-pathelio, 
others, wholly satirical— in aim. They b^n with an elegy on 
Ma^e Johnstone, who had a small ftrm and there sold ale to 
the golfers on Bruntsfield-links, a similar elegy on Luclsy Wood, 
the landlady of a Canongate alehouse and one on Pat Bimie, the 

* Of , as to these, ante, toI ixi, pp 130 and 135—6 
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fiddler of Eii^horQ in Fife. Almost purely satirical are tliose on 
John Gowper or, rather, on his office of i^k-treasnrer’s man, or 
tyrant of the cutty-stool, the disreputable Lucky Simpson’s Lost 
Advke and The L<M Speech of a Wretched Miser. This series of 
mock-el^^ -with those by Alexander Pennecuiek, are unique in 
Scottish, and, perhaps, in any, literature. Prom the nature of the 
subjects, the humour is broader and more indsive than that of 
their elegiac predecessors in Watson’s CeMeetion,, and some of the 
more caustically satirical pieces more than foreshadow those of 
Bums. With other pieces in similar vein, on street character 
and incidents, they were sold as hal^nny or penny broadsides, 
and those now preserved form together a wonder^y realistic 
representation of some of the outstanding characteristics of a 
certain phase of Edinburg life in the eighteenth century. 

But, by his two cantos added to Christis Ktrk, one to an 
edition which he published in 1716 and the other to a second 
edition in 1718, Bamsay clauned much more serious attention as 
a vernacular bard. GDhere was a certain {u'esumption m his thus 
seeking to link his name with this fine old classic, and the experi- 
ment was not justified by the character of his success , for neither 
was his poetic trahung nor genius, if genius, as Bums affirmed, he 
had, akin to that of the author — ^the supposed royal author — of the 
ancient poem, nor was tiie Edinbui^ or Scotland of Bamsays day 
precisely similar to the rude undisdplined Scotland of the fifteenth 
cmtury ; but, nevertheless, his descriptions have the merit of being 
graphically and literally representative of the tone and manners of 
the common people of his own time , and the constant play of 
humour that pervades them partjy atones* for their excessive 
sqmdidity. In several of his fables and tal^ he further showed 
himself master of a lighter, an{j, generally, quite irreproachable, 
vein of comic humour, and The Monk and the MiUer^s Wife is a 
wonderfully good modem travesty of The Freiris of Berwick 
Whether or not he had any similar antique original for The Vision, 
his own descnptilon of it — as ‘compylit in Latin by a most lemit 
derk in Tyme of our Hairship and oppression, anno 1300, smd 
trandatit in 1524 ’ — ^is, manifestly, fictitious. It seems rather to be 
a Mnd of Jacobite ef^ion, voicing the general discontent at the 
union and its consequences. Written in the stave of The (Jherrie 
and the Sloe, it also gives evidence of the results of Eamsay*s ftdler 
acquaintance with the works of the old ‘makaris’ throu^ the 
perusal of them in tbe Bannatyne MS, and, here and there, they 
seem to have inspired him with the courage to attempt poetic 
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flights rather beyond the common scope of his vernacular mus^ 
although his low comedy genius occasionally plays Imvoc with his 
more ambitiously imaginative descriptions. 

But Ramsay’s crowning poetical achievement is, probably, the 
pastoral drama entitled The Oende Shepherd. Here, his comic 
vein is generally restrained within the bounds of propriety, the 
pervading tone of the poem being hghtly humorous. Yet, not- 
withstanding a certain stilted artificiality borrowed from English 
eighteenth century models, nature and reality on the whole 
triumph, and, if he depicts rustic life robbed of its harshness and 
of many of its more vulgar and grosser features, his idealisation is 
of a kind quite legitimate in art. 

As a lyrist, his actual achievements are a little difficult to 
appraise, for it is impossible to know precisely how much of the 
several songs he contributed to The Miscdkmy was his own, how 
much that of the original author’s ; but, fi’om what we do know of 
certain of them, it is plain that he had no claim whatever to gifts 
as an amender or tra^ormer bearing any distant similarity to 
those of Bums. In fact, in ‘ purifying ’ the old songs, he genei^y 
transmuted them mto very homely and ordinary productions ; an4 
while preserving some of the original spirit of the more humorous 
among them, the more romantic and emotional apjiear to have 
suffered not a little from his lack of ardent feeling and high poetic 
fitncy. This, for example, is very evident in his transmutation of 
the pathetic ballad of Bessy <md Ma/rie Gray into a very 
commonplace semi-sentimental, semi-comic song, as thus : 

Dear Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

Te *10160 sair oppress ns: 

Our faudes gae* between yon twae. 

Ye are de bonney lasses. 

Commonplace, truth to teU, is the’^dommating note of all his songs, 
thoi^h, in the best of them. My Peggy is a yotmg thing, it 
appears, by some happy chance, in a guise of tender simplicity that 
completely captivates. He never did anything in lyric verse to 
compare with it. True, Lochaher no more may be instanced as, at 
least in parts, much superior to this simple ditty ; but it is by 
no means so fitultless : indeed, it seems to deteriorate with ftaoh 
succeeding stanza, and the peculiar pathetic beauty that gleams 
through its defects it may owe to an original now lost ; while it is 
at least worth mention that, in a note on Lochaber in Johnson’s 
Mvmm, captain Riddell states . ‘ The words here given to Loeheiter 
were composed by an unfortunate fugitive on account of b^g 
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concerned in the al^ir of 1715’ ; and, if the soi^ be by Ramsay, 
he could hardly have hit on such a theme -without some {^edal 
poetic suggestion. The more purely English lyrics attained to 
great vogue in ‘Mary’bone’ gardens and similar haunts; and he 
was one of the most popular song'-writers of his day m England 
as well as Scotland. His more ambitious English verse cannot 
be said to merit much attention. While the mere versification 
is fluent and fiiultless, he has succeeded in aping rather the 
poetic offences than the excellences of his eighteenth century 
models. Even his satires, when he had recourse to English, almost 
lost their sting. His Sailers loished, for example^ is a very poor 
unitation of Pope. Again, his elegies on the great, throughout in 
stately Engli^ are woefully stilted productions and compare badly 
with his robust and animated vernacular productions, as -witness 
that on Lady Margaret Anstruther, which be^ns thus. 

All in her bloom, the graceful fair 

Lncinda leaves this mortal rotmd. 

Ramsay’s strong devotion to literature and his increasmg poetic 
repute, combined -with the acquaintance he had formed in the Easy 
club — access to which he owed, presumably, rather to his ‘auld 
des^nt’ than to his business prosperity, but of which he was, 
later, chosen poet-laureate — ^with various learned and intellectual 
Edinburgh citizens, suggested to him, in 1719, to abandon the wig- 
making trade for that of a bookseller. He also started a drculating 
lilwary, lending out books at a peimy a night- not the old theo- , 
logical treatises which had hitherto fonned the main mtellectnal 
pabulum of the burgher Scot, but what Wjpdrow, in a woeful 
private lament, terms, ‘all the viHainous, pro&ne and obscene 
books as printed in London.’ Ramsay, certainly, was not squeamish 
in his tastes; but, by his courageous defiance of the narrow 
Puritanism of his time, he effectually removed the old Scottish ban 
on secular English literature and did more, perhaps, than any other 
man to further the intellectual revival of which, towards the close 
of the century, Edinburgh became the centre. Apart fipom this, 
by the publication of his own verse, of The Tea-Table 
(1724 — 32), and of The Evergreen (1724) — a selection of the 
verse of the old ‘makaris’ obtained chiefly from the Bannaiyne 
MS— he disseminated a love of song and verse among the people, 
both high and low, which, consummated by the advent of Bums, 
still remains a marked characteristic of Scotland. How utterly 
‘the good old bards of Scotland,’ as Ramsay terms them, had been 
forgotten, is -witnessed in his introduction to The Evergreen. 

24 
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Writing of them aa if they had belonged to a remote age or a 
distant foreign land, he says ‘ It was intended that an account of 
the authors of the following collection should be given, but not 
being fa m ished with such distmct information as could be wished 
for that end, at present, the design is delayed,’ etc. To have been 
the first to seek to do justice to these forgotten masters in verse is 
a sufficient title on Ramsay’s part to the permanent gratitude of 
his countrymen ; but, in addition, his work as a literary pioneer m 
the combined capacity of writer, editor, publisher and librarian 
was, largely because of the literary dearth of the preceding century 
in Scotland, of ffir greater importance than that of many with whose 
literary achievements his own can bear no comparison. 

A contemporary and a kind of poetic rival of Ramsay was 
Alexander Pennecuick (d. 1730), the thriftless, drunken and down- 
at-heel nephew of Dr Alexander Pennecuik (1652 — 1722) of 
Romanno, author of a Description o/TweeddcUe and other English 
verse, published posthumously in 1817. The vernacular verses of 
the nephew, who is often confounded with his uncle, appeared, like 
the early experiments of Ramsay, as penny broadsides, and, like 
Ramsay, he also essayed verse in stilted English, pubhshing, in 
1713, Britannia Triumpham, in 1720, Streams from Hdvcon 
and, in 1726, Flowers from Parnassus. If, in low humour, he 
IS not qmte so affluent as Ramsay, he, in The Merry Wives of 
Musselburgh at their meetvng together to wekom Meg Dideson 
after her Imp frrni the Ladder (1724), (Meg, a Musselburgh fish- 
wife, had escajied execution through the breaking of the rope), 
depicts the incidents of the semi-grotesque semi-awesome occasion 
with a grim and graphic satinc mirth rather beyond him. Other 
vernacular achievements of Pennecuick are Rome’s Legacy to the 
Church of ScoUcmd, a satire on the kirk’s cutty-stool in heroic 
couplets, an Elegy on Robert Forbes, a kirk-treasurer’s man like 
Ramsay’s John Cowper, and The Presbyterian Pope, in the form 
of a dialogue between the Mrk-treasurer’s man and his female 
informant, Meg. In his descriptions, Pennecuick shows greater 
aptitude for individual portraiture and for the realisation of 
definite scenes than does Ramsay, whose John Cowper might be 
any kirk-treasurer’s man. Pennecuick shows us the 'pawky fece’ 
of Robert Forbes ‘keeking thro’ close-heads’ to catch a brace of 
lovers m con&bulation, or piously shaking his head when he hears 
the tune of Chevy Chaee, and, with his ‘Judas face,’ repealing 
preachings and saying grace. 

Robert Crawford, son of the laird of Drumsoy, Renfrewshire, 
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coatribated a good many songs to The MiaceSm^. BQs Busk 
Aboon Traquair has one or two excellent lines and semi-stanzas, 
the best being, probably, that beginnii^ 'That day she smiled and 
made me glad’, but it evidently owes its repute mainly to its 
title, and is not by any means so happy an effort as the more 
vernacular, and really excellent^ Down the Bum Davie; while 
AUmi Water and Tweedside are more or less spoiled by the intro- 
duction of the current artificialities of the English eighteenth 
century muse. 

Another contributor to The Misedkmy was William Hamilton of 
Bangour, whose one notable composition is the imposingly melodious 
Braes of Ya/rrow, beginning ‘Busk ye,busk ye, my bony bride,’ which, 
written in 1724, and circulated for some time in MS, appeared 
uninitialled at the close of the second volume of The Misedlany. 
It is probably a kind of fantasia on a fragmentary traditional 
baUad and may even have been suggested by,the anonymous Mare 
WiMie drowned m Yarrow, which appeared in the fourth volume 
of The Mucetkmy, and, consisting of only four stanzas, is by frir 
the finest commemoration of the supposed Yarrow tragedy. If 
Hamilton wrote both of them, it is all the more regrettable that 
he mainly confined his poetic efforts to the celebration, in bombasric 
conventional form, of the charms of fashionable ladies. In the 
’45, he followed prince Charlie, and he wrote a Jacobite Ode to 
the batde of Oladsmmr, which was set to music by the Edinbuigh 
musidan, M’Gibboa 

Sir John Clerks of Penicuik, is the reputed^ author of Merry 
may the Maid he died Marries the MiMer, wMch first appeared 
in 1762 in The Charmer, a volume of partly Scots and partiy 
English verse, edited by L Gair, the,first edition of which appeared 
in 1749. George Halkett, schoolmaster of Bathen, Aberdeenshire, 
is credited by Peter Buchan with the authorship of Logie O’ Buehem, 
which appeared, c. 1730, in a broadside, and a Jacobite ballad 
Wherry Whigs Awa, included in Hogg’s Jacobite Bdies, but 
termed by Hogg a confused ballad, the greater part of the twen^ 
copies in his possession being quite different fi:om one another, 
and visibly ‘ composed at different periods and by different hands.’ 
Halkett, it is also supposed, may have been the author of the 
Diedogm between the DevU and George II, which caused the 
duke of Cumberland, in 1746, to offer a reward of £100 for the 
author, living or dead Halkett’s Oecanoned Poems on Yarvms 
Bub^eds, published in 1727, strongly militate against Buchan’s 
statement^ even if Wherry Whigs Awa, in the extended fashion 
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printed by Hogg, existed in the time of Halkett O’Buu^an 

may well, however, have been a veiled Jacobite ballad, lamen ting 
the fortunes of the old pretender. 

Alexander Boss, a graduate of Aberdeen university, who became 
schoolmaster at Lochlee in Forfershire, acqmred much feme in 
the northern counties by his pastoral Hdmore or the Fortv/noOe 
Shepherdess, which, with a few of his songs, was published at 
Aberdeen, in 1768, a revised edition appearing in 1778. LingnisH- 
cally, it is of special inter^t as a specimen of the Aberdeenshire 
dialect ; but it is a rather wearisome production, and cannot com- 
pare with Ramsay’s pastoral, on which it is largely modelled, 
though the plot is of quite a different and much more romantic 
character. Its prosy commonplace strikingly contrasts with the 
wit and vivacity of Boss’s songs, such as The Rock omd the Wee 
PieMe Tow, Wooed amd Ma/rned and a’ and The Bridal 0% 
which, apart from lyrjc effectiveness, are really admirable sketches 
of Scottish peasant life in the olden time Qmte the equal, and, 
indeed, the superior, of Boss, as a song-writer, was John Skinner, 
episcopalian minister of Longside, Aberdeenshire, the irresistible 
sprightly cheerfulness of whose TvUochgorum so captivated Bums 
that he pronounced it to be ‘the best Scots song Scotland ever 
saw.’ In much the same vein are Tune your Fiddle and Old Age', 
but a much finer achievement than any of these is the Ewie wi 
the Orookit Horn. Though suggested by the older el^es of 
Sempill and Hamilton, it is in a different stanza, one of three lines 
riming together, vith a refrain endmg in ‘ a” throughout the poem, 
and it altogether surpasses them in pathetic humour. To ilv Bums 
owed more than the suggestion for Poor Mailids Elegy, following 
not merely its general drift b^t partly parodying its expresdon^ 
more particularly those in the last stanza, beginning ‘O all ye 
bards benorth Einghom.’ 

Alexander Geddes, an accomplished catholic priest— who con- 
tributed a Scots translation of the first eclogue of Yeigil and the 
first idyU of Theocritus to the transactions of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries and wrote in English Lmton, a Tweedside Pastoral, 
and a rimed translation of the first book of The Iliad— one 
of the few known authors of contemporary Jacobite songs. His 
Lewie Gordon, under the title The Charming Highlandmam, first 
appeared in the second edition of The Scots Nightingale, 1779 : 
and he is also oredited with the inimitably droll Wee WifvMe, 
relating the experiences of a mstic Aberdeenshire dame on her 
way homewards from the fair, after she had got ‘a wee bit 
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drappuMe.’ Murdoch M’Lennan, minister of Crathie, Aberdeen- 
shire, narrated the affiiir of SherifBaiuir in the clever but absolutely 
impariM Bctce of Bhenffmmr, Tvith the refrain, ‘and ve ran and 
they ran awa man ’ John Barclay celebrated the same engagement 
in the versified Dialogue, hetvnoet WiMam LtcMadle a/nd Thomm 
Glea/neogue, modelled upon the anonymous ballad of KUMeera/nMe ; 
and a similar ballad, Tranmvt Muir, on the battle of Prestonj^s, 
is attributed to Adam Skirvmg SMrving has, also, been usually 
credited with the authorship of the song Johnnie Cope', but a 
manuscript note by Bums in an interleaved copy of Johnson’s 
Museum seems to indicate that the song, as published there, is 
by Bums; ‘the air,’ he says, ‘was the tune of an old song, of 
which I have heard some verses, but now only remember the title 
which was : “ Will ye go to the coals in the morning * ” ’ Two sets 
are published in Hogg’s Rdics, firom Gilchrist’s CoUeetum. 

Dongal Graham, a wandering chapman who followed the army 
of prince Charlie and afterwards became heUman and town crier 
of Glasgow, wrote, in doggerel rime, Afud and Partievlar Account 
of the B^eMion of 17 Jf — 6, to the tune of The Gadamt Grahams ; 
he is credited with a rather witty sMt The Turnpike, expressing, in 
Highland Scots, the mingled contempt and wonder with which the 
roads of general Wade were regarded by the unsophisticated Cell^ 
and his objection to the imposition of tolls ; and he wrote and sold 
various more or less racy and absurd prose chapbooks, as, for 
example. The History of BucKkaven, jocosely imaginary, Joe^ 
emd Maggie’s Courtship, a sHt on the cutty-stool. The Conmal 
Trcmsaetiom of LolMom Tam, eta , 

Mrs Cockbura, a relative of Sir. Walter ^tt, wrote, besides 
other songs which have not attained to popularity, a version of The 
Flowers of the Forest (‘ I have seen the Smiling which appeared 
in The Lark in 1765, and was, as she herself states, sung ‘ at wells^ ’ 
to the old tune. A more vernacular version, ‘Fve heard them 
IMting at the Fwe Milking’ — which includes the first line and the 
burden of the old song now lost — ^by Jane Elliot, third daughter of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Minto, was used by Herd for a version naade 
up from various copies of the old ballad collated ; but an authentic 
copy was obtained by Scott for The Border Minstrelsy. Miss Elliot’s 
brother. Sir Gilbert Elliot, was the author of My Apron Dearie 
in Johnson’s Museum. 

Of a considerable number of songs of the eighteenth century, 
the authorridp is either doubtful or quite unknown. Therds nae 

^ J.e. in watering places 
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huik aboot (he Moose has been attributed both to William Jnline 
Mickle, author of the ballad of Ounmor HaB, and to Jean Adams 
of Greenock, authoress of a book of religious verse ; but Bums 
states that it first came on the streets as a ballad in 1771 or 1772, 
and it may not be by either of ibem. Two verses were added to it 
by James Beattie, author of The Mimtrd, who confined himself 
almost wholly to English versed but wrote a rather clever riming 
epistle, in the HcBibie Svmson stave. To Mr Al&eomdeT Boss, whose 
‘hamely auld-warld muse,’ he said, had provoked him to ape ‘in 
verse and style,’ our ‘guid plain country folks.’ The song O wed 
may the Bocttie Bow was attributed by Bums to John Ewen, an 
Aberdeen merchant, but, in any case, it appears to have been 
suggested by some old fisher chorua 

Excellent anonymous songs — all probably, and some certainly, 
not of earlier date than the eighteenth century — are EttndeBomks, 
Mere oma there ama. Saw ye my Father, The LowUmds of 
MoUamd, Bess the GcfoTde, I had a horse and I had nae mair, 
Mool/y amd Fairly, WiMe’s game to MdwUe Oasde and O’er die 
Moor amamg the Meather (which Bums said he wrote down from 
the singing of a disreputable female tramp, Jean Glover, and 
which, if not largely by Bums, is not all by Jean, and is probably 
in part founded on an old song). 

Towards the later half of the eighteenth century and during it, 
various anonymous songs, more or less mdehcate in tone, fonud 
their way into broadsides. Some were preserved by Herd, either 
from recitation or from print, and several are included, in whole 
or in part, in his 1769 and 1776 editions , others, too liberal in 
their humour for general residing, are, with qmte unobjectionable 
songs, included in the limited edition of Songs from JDcmd MerBs 
Ma/nuseript, edited by Hans Hqcht, 1904 . Of these, a few have 
not appeared at all m other collections, and the others only in a 
garbl^ form. Neither the MS collection of Peter Buchan nor his 
Gleammgs of Scotch, English amd Irish Badads ( 1825 ), nor Robert 
Hartley Cromek’s Bemains of Nithsdode and Galloway Song 
( 1810 ), can be regarded as trustworthy authorities in regard either 
to texts or sources. Rare copies of broadsides occur containing 
songs of a certam literary merit and interesting for their glimpses 
of ^e characteristics of rastic life in the eighteenth century ; but 
several are not likely ever to be included in collections. Thus, by a 
careful examination of existing broadsides, much that, for various 
r^ons, deserves preservation might be found ; and, in any case, 

^ See, as to Beattie, vol x, post. 
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^ce of certain songs which are known to have first appeared 
in broadsides no copies in that form exist, not a few songs 
of some merit are likdiy to hare perished with the broadsides 
containing them. 

For Jacobite song% tihe main publidied authority is still James 
Hogg’s Jaoohite Bdies of Scotkmd, 1819 — ^21, a work as to which 
it would be hard to decide whether its merits or its defects are the 
more intrinsic characteristia On its preparation, he evident^ 
bestowed immense labour, and he had the cooperation of many 
enthusiasts, including Scott, m supplying him with copies both in 
broadsides and manuscript Indeed, he tells us that he obtained 
so many copies — of the same ballad and, also, of difierent ballads — 
that he actually ‘grew terrified’ when he ‘heard of a MS volume 
of Jacobite songs.’ His critical notes are, sometimes, inimitable, 
as, for example, this on Perfidious Britain. 

I do not idways tmderstand what the bard means, hut as he seems to have 
been an ingemons, thongh passionate writer, 1 tdok it for granted that he 
knew perfectly well himself what he would have been at, so I have not 
altered a word m the manuscript, which is in the handwriting of an 
amanuensis of Mr Scottis, the most mcorrect transcriber, perhaps, that ever 
tried the bnsmess , 

or the following on My Laddie . 

This IS rather a good song, I am sure the bard who composed it thonght it sc^ 
and believed that he had produced some of the most sublune verses that had 
ever been sung from the days of Homer. 

The notes also contain much information conveyed in the sprightly 
and irresponsible manner of which Hogg was a master. Yet, 
though a diligent, more than clever and, after a fiEushimt, even 
learned, editor, he is hardly an ideal one. He cannot be trusted ; 
he lacks balance ; he has little ihethod , and he allows himself to 
become the sport of temporary moods, while quite careless in 
regard to his sources and authonties. As to the actual genuine- 
ness of many of the songs, we may judge from his own statement: 
‘ I have in no instance puzzled myself in deciding which reading in 
each song is the most genuine and original, but have constantly 
taken the one that I thought best’ ; and this must be further 
modified by the statement ‘ I have not always taken the best, but 
the best verses of each.’ In fact, Hogg edited the Jacohde Bdica 
yerj much after the frishion in which Scott had edited The Bordar 
Mimtrdsy', and he confesses that, in some instances, he had 
practically rewritten the song. While, also, he expresses his inten- 
tion to include only the Jacobite songs which were of ScotlMi 
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origin, this was a rule which, from the nature of the case, he could 
not absolutely observe ; and, in fact, he broke it whenever he had 
a mind to do so. Thus, he observes as to DtiM o’er SttrUng : 

This ballad appears from its style to be of English original* the air is 
deoid^y so, but as I got it among a Soots gentleman’s MSS and found that 
it had ment, I did not choose to exclude it on bare snspicion of its lUegahty. 

Of another, Freedom’s Fa/rewdH — surely English— he gravely says, 
without a word about its nativity, that he inserted it, ‘on account 
of its stupendous absurdity ’ , and various others, as to his authority 
for which he tells us nothing, he could hardly have believed to be 
of Scottish authorship. Further, while his avowed intention was 
to include only contemporary Jacobite songs, many to which he 
gave admission were of later origin. In some instances, he did so 
owmg to imperfect information. He could not know, for example, 
that Te Jaeobvtes hy ^Tome, which he got from Johnson’s Musewm, 
was largely the work of Bums. But he was not particular in his 
enquiri^. Thus, of li was a’ for om Righttu’ Ktng — which, as 
he did not know, was partly an arrangement by Bums from non- 
Jacobite verses, with a suggestion from a semi-Jacobite M<dy 
Stewart — ^he is content to write . ‘This song is traditionally said 
to have been written by a Captain Ogilvy related to the house of 
Inverquharity ’ , though the tradition could not possibly have been 
of long standing, and, from the exceptional excellence of the song, 
was, in itself, very unhkely. Then, he gives us dmrUe is my 
Darling from The Mvseum as ‘ original’ This is so far excusable, 
in that he did not know any other original, and that it was a 
‘vamp’ by Bums , but it was a mistaken, though shrewd, shot at 
a venture^ O’er the Water to Charlie, which is mainly by Bums, 
he inserted with an additional stanza, doubtless lured, as in the 
former case, by the excellence of the song. No early printed 
version of it, in the form in which it appears in The Museum, is 
known to exist, though Hogg, who possessed a copy of the rare 
True Loyoikst of 1779, must have known of the two versions in it 
which have the Museum chorus , but he remarks ‘ I do not know 
if Ihe last two stanzas have been printed though they have often 
been sung’ One of the stanzas must have often been sung, having 
appeared in The Museum with the preceding stanzas — about which 
he says nothing , the other, we must suppose, had never been sung 
by anyone but Ho^ himself, except in the modified form in which 
it was included in an old traditional non-Jacobite ballad, whence, 
it would seem, Hogg, consciously or unconsciously, had transferred 
it Of KtUteeranMe, he says • ‘ It is given in Johnson’s Museum, 
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as an old song, witit alterations’; but an additional verse and 
chorus, of the source of which he tells us nothing, are included in 
his own version, and, presumably, were written by himself Siuu- 
larly, he tells us that he copied (Jarh mi Kimg come from 
a certain MS; but it is identical with the song sent by Bums to 
Johnson’s Mvsevm, except for two additional stanzas, by no means 
harmonising with the older in style. Of Ooeh up your Boimet, he 
tells us that there are various sets and that Johnson has left out 
whatever might be misconstrued ; but, evidently, the first part in 
Johnson was an adaptation by Bums, and Hogg says nothing as to 
his authority for his additions. In an appendix, he prints The 
Cheoalieiis Lament, and 8trathaRa/tis La/imni, simply dubbing 
them ‘ modem,’ though he ought to have known that they were by 
Bums , but, of There'll Never he Peace tM Jamie comes Home, 
though he inserted it, he remarks, with admirable discernment ; 

‘ It is very like Bums,’ and of The Lovdy Lass of Inverness he 
says. ‘Who can doubt that it is by Bums?’ but he could not 
resist inserting it. Further, he printed The wee, wee Oemum 
Lairdie, to a tune of his own, without any suspicion that the song 
was modem and by Allan Ounningham^. He states that he copied 
it from Oromek, all but three lines taken from an older collection ; 
but why he should copy from Cromek when he had an older 
collection he does not explain, and the ‘collection’ must be taken 
emn gra/no scdis; but^ though he also includes The Woes of 
Scodand, LwJmwhm Gate smd Same, Soane, Same from Cromek, 
he direwdly remarks in his note to the last ; ‘Sore do I suspect 
tiiat we are obliged to the same master’s band ’ (Cunningham’s) 
‘for it and the two preceding ones.* Of The Sun rises Bright in 
Fraaiee, he says : ‘ I got some stanzas from Surtees of Mainsforth, 
but those printed are from Cromek.’ He was wise in not accepting 
the stanzas from Surtees; not so wise in inserting those from 
Cromek ; but perfectly correct in his remark ‘It is uncertain to 
what period the song refers’ ; and he showed a return to discern- 
ment when he wrote of The Old Man's Lament — ^which, however, 
he inserted — ‘It is very like what my friend Allan Cunnin^ame 
might write at a venture.’ Last, to name no mor^ his renwrk on 
WiU he no come hacTe again, which is by Lady Naim, is merely: 
‘This song was never published till of late years.’ 

Apart from Hogg’s translations from the Gaelic, and pieces 
by known authors, few of either the Scottish or of the English 
Jacobite songs possess much merit. Awa Whigs Awa is, however, 

1 See NoUi and Quenei, § 11, Tol ni, pp, 286, 354, 430 
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picturesquely vigorous, and the various diatribes on kmg ‘Qeordie’ 
are not lacking in rude wit The Whigs of Fife — ^which county 
was notable for its anri-Jacobitism— is characterised by an in- 
ordinate strain of abusive vituperation and The Pi/per o’ Pwndee 
abounds m rollicking gaiety. Wha wadim fecht for ChmUe has 
spirit and fire , and The BaMe of FaBmk Mvir makes clever, if 
rather rough, fun of general Hawley. Of the more serious, the 
best perhaps, is the unpretending Bonnie Charlie, beginning . 

Tho’ my fireside, it be but sma’ 

And bare and comfortless witha’. 

Many of the songs — as is usually the case with political songs — 
are parodies of the popular ditties of the day ; and, since many 
English songs were popular in Scotland in the eighteenth century, 
various Jacobite songs of Scottish origin were parodies of English 
songs and sung to English airs. It is thus not always easy to 
distinguish between songs of Enghsh and songs of Scottish origin, 
although the context is an assistance to a decision , and, in the 
case of broadsides, there is usually little drfiBculty. Some mterest- 
ing broadsides are included in Ebsworth’s Roxburghe Ballade, vols. 
vn and vin; but a good many are still only to be found in pnvate 
or public collections. In regard to those in MS collections, the 
apprehensions of Hogg were far from groundless there is an 
embarrassment, and it is not one of riches. The merit of most is 
very slight , but an editor of a very patient and laborious tempera- 
ment might, under the auspices of some learned society, be able 
to collect a considerable number of more or less interest As for 
Hogg's edition, it wqpld be very difficult not to spoil it in any 
attempt at re-editing. 

The succession of the Scottish bards of the revival anterior to 
Bums closes, as it began, with a signal personality, though it is 
that of a mere youth. The ill-feted Robert Fergusson died in 
a madhouse at the early age of twenty-four. At the age of fifteen, 
while a student at St Andrews university — ^where he was more 
prominent for his pranks than for his scholarly bent— -his dawning 
powers as a vernacular bard were manifested in an el^y, after the 
MedMe feshion, on professor David Gregory, which is really a 
production of much keener and subtler wit than that of his Mrly 
exemplars. The Elegy on John Hogg lode Port&r in St Andrews 
UniversUy, besides afibrding us a curious glimpse of a phase of 
university life that has now vanished, is notable for its facile and 
roUickiDg humour , but it is of later date. The Deaith of Scots 
Mime, a whimsical, exaggerated but sincere lament for the demise 
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of M’Gibbon, the Edinburgh muacian, is in a more poetic vein 
than either of the el^es jnst mentioned. It -viras, like Bamsay, as 
the bard of Edinburgh that Fergnsson first won &me ; but, unlike 
Bamsay, his main title to &me is in this capadty. Ebd he 
lived longer, he might have attained to some ease and freedom 
in English verse ; though, as in the case of Bums, his environ- 
ment, the cast of his genius, his latent predilection for the 
vernacular, and the foreign dharacter which, to him as to many 
Scots of his time, seemed to belong to English speech, militate 
against this possibility. Be this as it may, in the short career that 
was to be his, he succeeded, like Bums, in depicting the scenes 
which he thoroughly knew, and expressing the thoughts and senti- 
ments akin to his circumstances and to the life he led. Unlike 
Bums, he was, for this reason, an urban, more than a rustic, bard. 
The influence of a few months spent by him in ear]^ manhood with 
his uncle in the country is revealed in his odes To tM Bee 
and The Gowd^nk, delicately descriptive, humorous and feintly 
didactic, and in The Farmer’s Ingle, a picture of a winter evening 
in a farmhouse kitchen, sketched with perfect insight mto the 
character of the life he depicts and with the full human sympathy 
essential to true creative art But it was as the poet of *Auld 
Beekie, wale of ilka town’ that he was to make his mark — ^not 
Auld Beekie as represented in its resorts of fashion, but as revealed 
in its tavern jollifications, street scenes and popular amusements 
on holidays and at fiiirs and races. The subject is not great or 
in^iring, but, sudi as it is, it is treated with insight and a power 
of verisimilitude that brings vividly before our imagination the 
modes and manners of the Edinburgh populace in the eighteenth 
century. Here, and, indeed, generally, he proved himself as a 
vernacular bard, young though he was and short as was his career, 
superior to Bamsay Fergusson’s wit is not so gross and it is more 
keenly barbed, his sympathetic appredation is stronger, his survey 
is more comprehensive, his vernacular is racier, he has a better 
sense of style, he is more of a creative artist, and he is decidedly 
more poetic. He displayed the capacity of the Habbie stave for 
a varieiy of descriptive narrative as well as for elegies and epistles, 
and showed a mastery in its use beyond that of his predecessors, 
thou^ two of his most racily descriptive and humorous pieces, 
Leith Baces and The HaMow Fair, are in the stave of Ohristis 
Kirk, with a single refrain ending in ‘day.’ Another Hattow Fair, 
modelled on Uet ns a’ to iLe Bridod, signally evinces the hearty 
merriment which was one of his inborn traits, though ill-healtl^ 
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irksome taskwork, poverty and irregular living clouded it soon 
■with hopeless melancholy. The FcmmT’s Ingle is written in a 
nine-line stave, formed by adding a line to the old alternatively 
riming octave , and his other staves are the octosyllabic and heroic 
couplets, which he also used for English verse. The most notable 
of Ms couplet pieces are Pla/mstcmes cmd Cameway — an imaginary 
night dialogue between these two entities, on wMch Bums modelled 
his night dialogue between the new and the old Brigs of Ayr — ^the 
picture of Avid Reehte, and The Bid of Fare, in wMch he makes 
Dr Samuel Johnson the subject of his satire 

The verse of Fergusson is small in bulk ; it lacks maturity 
of sentiment , here and there it shows patent faults and lapses. 
But the genuineness, the cleverness, the racy humour and vivid 
truthfulness of his art are beyond question and his achievement, 
so fer as cofBssms the portrayal of the Edinburgh that he knew, 
has a certain rounded completeness. 



CHAPTER XV 

EDUCATION 

Two parallel lines of interest may be traced in the history of 
English education from the restoration to the end of George IFs 
reign. One consists of a series of writings by mo^fUkotS in inten- 
tion, some of whom were prominent in the world of letters ; the other 
is formed by attempts, only partially successful, to readjust ancient 
machinery or to create new agents. Thinkers and practical men 
alike were stimulated by an evident feilure of schools and umversi- 
ties to meet the new conditions of life which had arisen during the 
seventeenth century. Projects ofrefonu took various shapes. Most 
of them proposed changes in the plan of work which would recognise 
the existence of contemporary culture and the requirements of the 
age by introducing ‘modem’ studies; some writers, inspired by 
Francis Bacon and Comenius, turned to problems of method, for 
whose solution they looked in a fuller and more accurate knowledge 
of mental process; a few preached the interest or the duty of the 
stiite to instruct all its members. . Incidenfrdly, the stoiy exhibits 
the dependence of education upon national llf(^ and the mischief 
wrought in the body politic when education is permitted to develop 
in a x>artisan atmosphere. 

In the seventeenth century, the accepted educational euirriewhim 
of school and university, as distinct from the professional studies 
of divinity, law and medicine, was, in effect, the medieval seven 
libmial arts, but with the balance of studies somewhat changed. 
Of these, the quad/rimvm (arithmetic so-called, geometry, music, 
astronomy) belonged to the university; the i/rimvm (grammar, 
logic, rhetoric) vras loosely distributed between schoolboys and 
freshmen, the latter being undistinguishable in modem eyes from 
the former. Anthony k Wood entered Merton in 1647 at the age of 
fifteen, Gibbon, more than a century later, was admittedatMag^en 
before completing his fifteenth year ; Bentley was a subsizar at 
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St John’s college, Cambridge, in 1676, at the age of fourteen. 
Whether the story be true or not that Milton ■was birched by his 
tutor at Cambridge, the following passage from Anthony k Wood 
seems conclusive that, so late as 1668, the Oxford undergraduates 
were liable to that punishment. Four scholars of Christ Church 
ha-ring broken some windows, the vice-chancellor ‘caused them 
to repair the breaches, sent them into the country for a while, but 
neither expelled them, nor caused them to be whipt^.’ Ten years 
later, the vice-chancellor ordered that no undergraduate buy or 
sell ‘without the approbation of his tutor ’ any article whose value 
exceeded five shillings The Cambridge undergraduate of the 
eighteenth century was not a ‘man’ but a ‘lad,’ for himself and 
his comjianions no less than for his elders. The fret is to be 
remembeipd when the reform of university studies in that age is 
under discusSSss* 

Of the trimvm, ‘grammar’ meant Latin literature and, more 
particularly, its necessary preliminary, Latin grammar, the special 
business of schools. Indeed, the seventeenth century school course 
may be said to have consisted of Latin, supplemented by Greek; 
a few schools added Hebrew, fewer still yet another eastern 
tongue. The underlying theory is thus enunciated by Henry 
Wotton {An Essay on the Education of Children, 1672) ‘ Observe 
therefore what faculties are strongest in the child and employ and 
cherish them , now herein it is agreed that memory and what 
logicians call simplex a/pprehmsio are strongest of alL’ He infers 
that a child’s instruction should begin with Latin, passing to Greek 
and Hebrew, since in these three languages are to be found ‘both 
the fountain of learning as well philology as philosophy and the 
principal streams and rivers thereof’ Wottou’s essay is an account 
of the method which he employed^ in teaching his son, William, 
(Bentley’s comrade in A Tale of a Tub), a child who learned to 
read before he -was four years old, began Latin -without book at 
that age, and at five had sdready begun Greek and Hebrew. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that William Wotton took his B A. degree 
when thirteen (1679); the surprising thing is that he lived to 
become the able, judicious and modest collaborator of Bentley in 
the controversy of ancients and moderns. But his frther had 
always refrained from overburdemngthe child, and the reformer’s 
note is not entirely absent from Ms severely classical teaching, for 
the boy read English daily; ‘the more gracefully he read En^irii, 
the mere d^ghtfrilly he read the other languages.’ 

* Clark, A , Lift and Times of Anthony Wood, voL n, p. 139 
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The ofB^dal round of study and of exercise for degrees remained 
at both universiti^ what they had been in the later middle £^es ; 
this &ct rioted upon schools supposed chiefly to prepare for 
the universities. The medieval conception of the degree was that 
of a licence to teach; the exercises which led to it were, in effect, 
trial lessons in disputation or declamation given by novices before 
other novices and fully accredited teachers, the topics being 
selected from the Aristotelian metaphysics and natural philosophy, 
school divmity, or trite literary themes susceptible of rhetorical 
handling. At Oxford, the Laudian statutes of 1636 had stereotyped 
tiiese exercises, and had ^ven them an appearance of life which 
they retained to the close of the commonwealth. Speaking of 
that period, Antiiony h Wood says, ‘We had then very good 
exercises in all matters performed in the schools; philo^hy dis- 
putations in Lent time, frequent in the Greek tosgCe; coursing 
very much, ending alwaies in blows V The trammg manif^ted itseff 
in much of the controversial divimty of the time ; at the Savoy 
conference (1661), both sides seemed to enjoy wit combats greatly, 
whole pages of Rdiquiae Basetericmae being filled with argu- 
ments and counter-arguments stated syllogistically. But life and 
reality went out of these medieval exercises at the restoration, 
and, though they remained part of the apparatus of both univer- 
sities, they were r^arded throughout the eighteenth century as 
forms more or less empty, to be gone through perfunctorily, 
mocked or ignored as the frshion of the moment prompted. 

During the seventeenth century and long afrerwmds, neither 
school nor university, as distinct from the Vocational system of 
the colleges, took account of that, advance in knowledge which 
university men were very notably assisting; or attempted to adapt, 
for disciplinary purposes, scienpe, modem languages, history or 
geography, and the schools neglected mathematics, teaching 
mithmetic for purely practical ends. Consequently, educational 
reformers were many. 

But the enemies of universities were not confined to th<»e 
who contidered them homes of antiquated knowledge Through- 
out the seventeenth century, Oxford and Cambridge were closely 
assodated with the national life, frequently to their material 
disadvantage, and sometimes to the impmring of their educa- 
tional functions. Both universities offered an opposition to 

1 Clark, op. cit voL i, p. 300 * Coxiismg ' (a term not confined to English nmyer 

sities) was a fashion of disputation in whidi a team from one college disputed with a 
earn feom another collie; the reason for the usual issue will be appreciated 
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parliamentary goTemment, which brought upon them the charge of 
disaffection. Under the commonwealth, a desire for the super- 
session of universities became evident, which is reflected not only 
in the writings of such men as Milton, Harrington and Hobbes, 
but, also, in the fatuous tracts written by obscure scribblers like 
John Webster. 

Apart from the inspiring passages which often occur within 
its very brief compass, Milton’s tractate, Of Ed/ucaMon (1644), is 
now chiefly interesting as a criticism of the schools and universities 
of its time, and as a statement of its author’s notions of reforming 
them\ He finds their most patent faults in a premature meddling 
with abstract and formal studies, and a n^lect of that concrete 
knowledge of men and things without which the formal remains 
empty or barren. He would therefore introduce a plethora of 
matter course, most of it deahng with the objects and 

processes of nature, but, also, those languages without which 
he assumed that Englishmen could make little or no advance m 
the kingdoms of science or of grace. Carried away by the feith 
in the omnipotence of method which marks most writers aa educa- 
tional reform in his day, Milton sees no insuperable difficulty in 
communicating, to boys between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
one, the foil round of taiowledge and the abihly to pursue it in six 
foreign languages, of which the only modem tongue is Italian. 
Milton’s entire dissatisfaction with educational institutions as then 
conducted is obvious; it is equally clear that he is wanting in 
real appreciation of the new philosophy, and in understanding of 
the method by which the new studies should be conducted. As a 
consequence, Of Education has not exercised any direct influence 
upon educational practice. 

But there is more in the tractate than disparagement of an 
obsolete system; it is written wi& a burning indignation against 
persons and institutions, of which the universities come first. 
Milton would set up in every city of the kingdom an academy, 
which, as school and university combined, should conduct the 
entire course of education ‘from Lily \i.e. from the beginning of 
school attendance] to the commendng as they term it Master of 
Art.’ The only other educational institutions permissible are 
post-graduate professional colleges of law and physic, a con- 
cession, perhaps, in deference to the inns of court and the 
college of physidans. 


1 Of. ante^ toI. yn, pp, 100, 123, 127 
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The same desire to supersede universities and the same 
indifference to, or but partial comprehension o^ Bacon’s teaching, 
appear in the anonymous Latm book Nom Solyma (1648). But 
the writer has a better notion of what is needed to effect a great 
educational reform. He plans a national system including state- 
inspected schools to teach religion and morality, readmg, writing 
and arithmetic, geometry, military drill and handicrafts. A scheme 
of exhibitions enables poor boys of good capacity to share the 
libeml and religious education offered by academies, and to 
follow this in selected cases by a three years’ professional study 
of divimty, law, medicine or state-craft. 

Harrington’s distrust of the universities as displayed in The 
CommormecMh of Oceoma (1666) is based on their predominantly 
clerical government and on the determination not t o perm it the 
intrusion of ecclesiastics into political life. In polity, 

for all but a relatively small number of citizens, military service 
is the great agent of pubhc instruction Harrington’s ideas 
respecting education are purely formal, except on the admims- 
trative side. Oceana has a compulsory system of education, free 
to the poor and covering the years from mne to fifteen, conducted 
in state-inspected schools, whose management and course of study 
are to be everywhere the same. The universiti^ are, mainly, 
clerical seminaries and custodians of the national religion, but 
expressly forbidden to take part m pubhc afiSiirs, from which the 
professional class generally is to be excluded. 

In Leviathcm, Hobbes has some characteristic references^ to 
universities, which he elaborated in Behemopi {e. 1668), a tract 
surreptitiously printed in faulty copies, ‘no book being more 
commonly sold by booksellers,’ says William Crooke, the printer of 
the 1682 edition. According to peh&moth, universities encourage 
speculation concerning politics, government and divinity, and so 
b^ome hotbeds of civil discord and rebellion. 

1 despair of any lasting peace tdl the nniverdties here shall tlend and 
£reet their studies ... to the teaching of absolute obedience to the laws of 
the Mng and to his ]pablic edicts under the dreat Seal of England. 

For Latin, Greek and Hebrew, it would be better to substitute 
French, Dutch and Italian ; philosophy and divinity advanlage their 
jffofessors but make mischief and faction in the state ; natural 
philosophy may be studied in the gazettes of Graham college. 

The kind of oppotition to learned societi^ here exhibited by 
Hobbes became virulent about 1663, when the fianatics in the 

^ See chap, zsz. 
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Barbones parliament anticipated the measures of the French 
convention of September 1793, by debating the ‘propriety 
of suppressing universities and all schools for learning as un- 
necessary’ The good sense of the majority of the members 
refused to concur , but a lively war of pamphlets immediately 
ensued, the most notable champions against the universities being 
Dell, master of Caius coDege, and John Webster, ‘chaplain in 
the army,’ and author of Academia/mm Examen (1664). These 
obscurantists appear to have been more feared than greater men of 
a similar way of thinkmg. Seth Ward, Savilian professor of astro- 
nomy, and John Wilkins, warden of Wadham college, men of the 
highest distmction at Oxford, condescended to traverse the puerili- 
ties of Webster’s ‘ artless Eapsody,’ as the author hmiself styled 
his tractosj^ spirit of this rhapsody is revealed in its statement 
that the end^the Gospel is to discover the wisdom of the world 
to be mere foolishness. As Ward pointed out, Webster’s notion 
of reform was a combination of the mcompatible methods of 
Bacon and Fludd. Nevertheless, Ward devotes the greater part 
of his a/pologia {Yind/tcioie Acade/tmarum, 1654) to Webster’s 
Examen Like Hobbes, Webster is mistaken in attributing to 
the universities a blind devotion to Aristotle , natural science 
and all new forms of knowledge are welcomed, mathematics has 
been considerably advanced, chemistry and magnetism are studied, 
and projects are afoot for ^tablishmg a laboratory for chemical, 
mechanical and optical researches. Those who cry out upon the 
university exercises in the schools close their eyes to the work 
done in college halls and in tutors’ chambers. Ward’s defence 
curiously anticipates by nearly half a century that made on a 
similar occasion by John Wallis (the Savihan professor who 
exposed Hobbes’s mathematical pretensions) when writing against 
Lewis MaidweU’s projected academy^. Ward’s readiness to answer 
a writer hke Webster marks a critical stage in Gie history of 
Oxford and Cambridge, whose monopoly, if not existence was 
seriously threatened. A project for a northern university, mooted 
in 1604, was revived in 1642 with Manchester and York as rival 
claimants for the honour of its seat , in 1662, York petitioned parlia- 
ment m that sense. The liberal scheme of foundation ergoyed by 
Gresham college confined its operations to the quad/nvvum and the 
three learned professions, but it periodically stimulated the thought 
that London should possess a university, and the notion had 
been again mooted in 1647. Wilkins, who wrote the prefisme to 

^ See p. S97* 
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Ward's YwMcme, is said to hare dissuaded his father-in-law, 
Oliver Cromwell, from confiscating the rents belonging to the 
universities in order to pay the army^ Even after the restoration, 
there were reverberations of these movements to destroy Oxford 
and Cambridge or to establish dangerous rivals. Sprat, in his 
History of the Royal Socuty (1667), while uiging the claims of 
the new foundation, thought it expedient to explain that its 
researches could not conflict with the work of schools or of 
umversities, and that the Royal society owed its birth to the 
labours of university men who had saved the seats of leanung 
from ruin. But, in July 1669, Evelyn heard Robert South at Oxford 
advert in the most public manner to the possible injury which the 
Society might inflict upon the universities So late as 1700, Lewis 
Maidwell’s proposal for an academy was viewed wit^usesae alarm 
at Oxford and Cambndge. 

But, though drastic reforms or innovations in the universities 
were undoubtedly contemplated by responsible men during the 
commonwealth, it would be unjust to represent their authors as 
hostile to learning or to public education. Throughout its history, 
the Long parhament gave occasional attention to the latter; 
through Hartlib, some of its members invited Comenius to London, 
where he stayed durmg the months preceding the civil war. The 
Long parliament initiated the parliamentary subvention for educa- 
tion, voting an annual grant of £20,000 for the stipends of ministers 
and schoolmasters, and reserving £2000 of it for the better emolu- 
ment of heads of colleges in the universities. The same body 
appointed a committee for the advancement of leanung, which 
soon found itself considermg many’of the plans then current for 
the extension of schools and the reform of cmrie^m. Finally, 
Cromwell brought the project of a northern university to a head in 
1657 by issuing letters patent for the foundation of a university 
of Durham, but the scheme did not take material shape. 

In the eyes of reformers, seventeenth century schools were 
defective in their studies and insufficient in number Professional 
opinion occasionally deplored their neglect of the mother tongue , 
the complaint appeare in the writings of prominent school- 
mastei^ like John Brinsley and Charles Hoole The latter 
(Nm HisGOV&ry of 1M Old Art of teaHimg Schoole, 1660) 
su^ested that a school should be placed in every town and 
populous village to prepare little ones for tiie grammar school, 
and, also, for the benefit of those who were too dull or too poor to 

^ See Notes and Queries, IS Aug 1881, 
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cultivate scholarship, to teach arithmetic, writing and the reading 
of English so as ‘to sweeten their otherwise sour natures.’ But lay 
reformers, while desiring to establish schools accessible to the mass 
of the people, were intent on changes more radical than commonly 
crossed the minds of schoolmasters. They desired to curtail the 
time devoted to Latm and Greek, and so find room within the 
school course for some knowledge of natural objects and pheno- 
mena — ‘real knowledge,’ as Locke called it, together with the 
history and geography of modem times, and the application of 
mathematics to the practical concerns of daily life. To those who 
objected that, not under any circumstances, could time be found in 
which to teach all these thmgs, they answered that the ability to 
learn could be wellmgh indefinitely increased if teachmg followed 
the nat!wa]»;grocesses of the child’s mind, instead of forcing upon 
it subjects and" modes of study better suited to more mature 
intelhgences. 

The Moravian, John Amos Comenius (1592 — 1671) took a promi- 
nent part in fiimiliarising Europe with the idea of national systems 
of education, covering the whole field from the teaching of infants 
to the instruction given in universities. Bis projects form an 
epitome of contemporary reform, the introduction of modern 
studies, more especially the mother tongue, the belief in the 
extraordinary power of method and the search for psychologically 
grounded principles of teaching are characteristic features of his 
DidMCtica Magna, whose contents seem to have been well known 
before its inclusion in his Opera Dtdactica Onrnia (1657). Oome- 
nius received from Bacon the impulse which made him an ardent 
believer in method and a tireless advocate of ‘real’ studies pursued 
inductively. His scheme for a ‘pansophic’ college has a partial 
prototype m the Solomon’s house^of Bacon’s N&vo AtlaMis (1627), 
a state-supported institute for scientific research directed to the 
‘ relief of man’s estate.’ Bacon’s own purely educational writings 
are few and of comparatively small importance^, but, through 
CJomenius, he afiected educational thought, and, in a minor degree 
educational practice, on the continent, thus anticipatmg the part 
played by Locke in the foUowmg century. 

A more direct, but much less infiuential, connection between 
Bacon and the history of English education was established by a 
small group of reformers who interested themselves in the problem 
of method, especially m its relation to modern studies of the 
‘useful’ kind. Prominent amongst them was Samuel Hartlib, an 

^ See Advancement of Learning, lt)k n, fasstm, and De Augmentis, bk, vi, cbaps. 2, 4 
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indefotigable publisher, and sometimes writer, on mechanical 
invention, trade, a^culture, industry and protestant re-umon. 
Hartlib instigated the pubhcation of Milton’s Of Education, of The 
AdmceofW. P., an educational tract by William Petty (1648), and 
of another The Bformed School by John Duty (1649 *)» ^ho found 
it advisable to disavow any desire of superseding univeraties 
Harthb himself wrote a pamphlet^ advocating a state system of 
schools, and, in Macaria (1642), described the state endowment of 
research and its administration through boards of agriculture, 
health, industry, and so forth. Petty’s independence of mind wsa in 
none of his many projects so completely demonstrated as in his pro- 
posed ergastvlahtera/ria — schools for all children above the age of 
seven, who should there study 'all sensible objects and actions,’ 
reading and writing being postponed a httle for the puj:pase. All 
children should learn drawing, mathematics, bodily' exercises and 
a handicraft , the musical should be taught music, and only those 
should learn foreign languages who would afterwards make use of 
them. Petty’s notion of school education is nakedly utilitarian , 
nevertheless, some of his suggestions respecting method are antici- 
pations of Pestalozzi and FroebeL 

The flow of reforming schemes was steadily maintained after 
the restoration- On the eve of the change, John Evelyn ^nt to 
Robert Boyle a ‘proposal for erecting a philosophic mathematic 
college^’ to which he did not assign any strictly educational function®. 
But the instruction of boys and of adults was expressly included 
in Cowley’s A proposition for the Ad/oancement of Eaperwmdal 
PhUosophy (1660/1). Cowley’s PropodUg^n has already been 
described®. The opening address to the Honourable Society for 
the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy marks the pceition 
attained by the ‘Invisible College,’ soon to be incorporated as 
the Royal society, an incorporation to which this pamphlet gave 
an impetus. Cowley makes the customaiy complaints that the 
universities do not take any account of the advance in scientific 
knowledge and that schools waste six or seven years ‘in the learning 
of words only and that too very imperfectly.’ His suggestions are 
chiefly directed towards the endowment of research and of public 
teaching of an advanced kind, but he has also a scheme for a school, 
to be taught in turn by two of the sixteen resident fellows of the 
philosophical college. Here, again, is the ftriniliar combination of 

1 Considerations tending to the hajopg aceomfMvmnt of Englan^s reformationt etc , 
1647, 

* Diary j in, 3 Sept, 1659 * Vol Tin, chap, xni, anU 
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school and uniyersity. Boys are to be adniitted at the age of 
thirteen, ‘being already well advanced in the Latine grammar and 
some authors.’ No fees may be exacted from any, ‘though never 
so rich ; as funds permit, boarding-houses are to receive ‘such poor 
men’s sons whose good natural parts may promise either use or 
ornament to the commonwealth,’ and no differences of political or 
religious opinion are to be made grounds of exclusion. Had this 
tolerant attitude become customary, English education would have 
had a different history during the last two centuries. Cowley’s 
schoolboys were to study a long list of Latin and Greek authors 
who had treated of ‘some parts of Nature’, like Milton, Cowley 
cannot surrender the scholarly type of education. He wants to 
repeat his own upbnnging at Westminster and Cambridge, and 
to add thestudies of the ‘men of Gresham’ , consequently, he is 
incapablera ’Scheming a feasible course of instruction calculated 
to secure his own chief aims. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of a controversy which, 
in some of its essential features, is but one more instance of 
contrary temperaments brooding over ‘the good old times.’ But 
the dispute over the respective merits of ancient and modem 
learning which raged in France and England during the last 
decade or so of the seventeenth century shows that modem 
studies had become self-conscious in both countries, those who 
followed them were no longer willing to acquiesce in the con- 
ventional judgment which elevated all ancient learning into a 
r^on apart, and made education an almost superstitious defer- 
ence of it, while neglfct of the newer forms of study was readily 
tolerated. An early intimation of a different opinion came from 
Thomas Bumet (Z%e Theory of the Ea/rth, 1684) who assumed 
that there was order and progress in the growth of knowledge, 
a modest thesis which Temple regarded as a ‘pan^yric’ of the 
modems. The contrast between the two ages was limited at first 
to letters, and it was this particular field which, subsequently, 
displayed the Ei^lish ‘squabble,’ as Swift called it. Fontenelle 
(pigression mr hs Andem et les Modernes, 1688) took the reason- 
able ground that humanity, whether Greek, Latin or French, is, at 
bottom, much the same, and that differences are due to opportunity, 
or the want of it, rather than to intrinsic merit or demerit. After 
Locke, this became the general opinion amongst theoiisers on 
education, English and foreign; differences between man and man 
were ascribed to the accident of education. Perrault brought the 
controversy to an acute stage in France. Beginning with adulation 
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of the king {Le StMe de Lmis le Grand, 1687), he expanded 
his theme into a laudation QPouraMhe des Armens et de$ Modemes, 
1688) of modem progress in science and the arts the modems 
excel in astronomy, anatomy, painting, sculpture, architecture and 
music, and may justly compare with the ancients in oratory and 
poetry. At this point, Sir William Temple {Essay on Andent 
<md Modem Lem-ning, 1690) took up the quarrel, belittled modern 
science and philosophy, declared that art had been sterile for a 
century past, and that society was being rulgarised by the pursuit 
of gain. Temple was so little fitted to cnticise the modems that, 
in common with many of his contemporaries, he doubted the truth 
of the discoveries of Copernicus and Harvey ; on the other hand, 
he had little or no Greek. In 1694, William Wotton traversed the 
assertions of this Essa/y and, in the course of his book. Sections 
vpon Andent and Modem Leammg, stated, with much detail as 
to names and discoveries, the condition of European, and especially 
English, science, his general conclusion being that ‘the extent of 
knowledge is at this time vastly greater than it was in former 
ages.’ Temple’s uninstructed championship of the spurious Letters 
of Phcdaris and Fables of Aesop gave Bentley the occasion in an 
appendix {Dissertodion on (he Episdes of Phcda/ris) to Wotton’s 
second edition (1697), to demonstrate the absurdity of the claims 
made for these two works. This particular ‘squabble’ is now 
even more outworn than the greater issue of which it is a part ; 
bul^ in spite of triviality and disingenuousness, it troubled the 
reading public at that time and long afterwards. The contem- 
porary verdict seems, on the whole, to have gone in favour of 
Temple and Charles Boyle , it is feom the side which was in the 
wrong that we derive such familiar phrases as ‘from China to 
Peru,’ ‘sweetness and light,’ and^the misapprehension which trac^ 
the renascence to the fall of Constantinople in 1453. The 
Phalaris controversy, with the learning and critical acumen of 
Bentley on the one side and the brilliant pretentiousness of the 
Christ Church set on the other, is an episode in the perennial feud 
between the scholar (understood as ‘pedant’) and the man of the 
world, with the man of letters for ally. The academic pedant, 
whether as represented by Anthony k Wood or Thomas Heame, or 
as caricatured at a later date in Pompey (he LittHe, did not com- 
mend himself to the man of the world. In the eyes of Temple’s 
friends, Bentley and Wotton were mere index-grubbers and 
pedantic boors who could not be in the right against a distin- 
guished public man like Temple, or a scion of nobility like Boyle. 
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But, apart from its merits, such as they are, the conti’oversy will 
always be memorable as the occasion of Temple’s Essa/y, Swift’s 
A Tale of a Tvb and The BaMe of the Boohs, and Bentley’s 
initiation of the higher criticism in classical literature’- 

Under the commonwealth, the supersedmg of the universities 
by institutions of a very different kind had been no more than a 
question for debate , after the restoration, and under stress of 
pohtical circumstances, this supersession became an actual fact 
so far as great numbers of dissenters were concerned. Backed, 
no doubt, by the majority of Englishmen, the church party was 
determmed to render impossible a return of presbyterian or of 
independent dominance, and, to that end, inflicted the most serious 
disabihties upon all who refused to conform to the doctrine and 
practica qf the church of England. The act of uniformity and 
various acts of the same character passed between 1662 and 1672 
dehberately extruded dissenters from the schools and universi- 
ties, whether teachers or pupils When expoxmding the bill of 1662 
to the lords, sergeant Charlton said that the commons thought it 
necessary to take care for the upbringing of youth, in view of the 
great effect of education and, therefore, they attached rather more 
importance to the conformity of schoolmasters than to that of 
ministers. The act of 1662 reqmred, on pain of deprivation, im- 
feigned assent and consent to the book of common prayer, and 
abjuration of the solemn league and covenant from ail masters, 
fellows and tutors of colleges, from all professors and readers of 
universities, from all schoolmasters keeping public or private 
schools and from evety person instructing any youth m any house 
or private family, as a tutor or schoolmaster. In accordance with 
ancient ecclesiastical law and custom, aU schoolmasters were 
compelled to seek hcence from theX)rdinary, and, by the act of 1662, 
pnvate tutors were put in the same position. Those who presumed 
to teach without this licence were liable to imprisonment and fine. 

An immediate consequence of the act of 1662 was the dismissal 
of a considerable number of university teachers and other graduates, 
of whom Singleton, master of Eton, was one, and many of these 
opened schools for boys or received young men as pupils. Others 
set up ‘private academies’ which included both school teaching 
and instruction of a umversity standard ; one of the earliest was 
carried on by Eichard Frankland, whom Cromwell had designed to 
be vice-chanceEor of the university at Durham. In Frankland’s 
case, as in others, the penal laws were not consistently enforced ; 

See ante, vol. rm, chap, xrnx , vol k, ohaps iv and xm, section i. 
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it is said that in the space of a few years he had three hundred 
pupils under his tuition at Bathmill, Iub Yorkshire home Indeed, 
the rapid increase of these ‘academies’ in the last thirty years of 
the seventeenth century diows that some discretion was used as to 
carrying out the law so ftir as it was directed against purely educa- 
tional mstitutions which were not endowed schools or universities 
There were many academies in the provinces, and the northern 
suburbs of London — ^Hackney, Stoke Newington, Islington, at that 
time the recognised homes of boarding schools — contained some 
famous dissenting academies That kept by Charles Morton, a 
former fellow of Wadham, at Newington green, was a very con- 
siderable establishment , and its head was accordingly prosecuted, 
and his academy dispersed, while he himself left the country. 
Morton was one of many who suffeied, even those who were 
permitted to keep their schools or their pupils reahzed how 
unstable was their position. 

The instruction given by the academies was of different types 
and standards , but, when they became estabhshed institutions, their 
first care was the education of ministers, dissenting academic 
supplied their earliest training beyond school age to Samuel Wesley, 
the elder, to bishop Butler (of The Analogy) and to archbi^op 
Seeker. But not all the pupils were being educated for the 
ministry, and this fact was made the ground of a charge, in the 
cucumstances very discreditable to those who preferred it, that 
the academies diverted men from the universities. 

Seeker complained that the Latin and Greek which he carried 
from the Chesterfield free school to Jolly’s academy at Attercliffe 
was lost at the latter place, ‘for only the old philosophy of the 
sdhools was taught there, and that neither ably nor diligently’; 
like Wesley some years earlier, he thought but poorly of the 
morals of his fellow-students In 1710, Seeker, then seventeen 
years old, removed to Bowes’s academy in Bishopsgate street, 
where he learned algebra, geometry, conic sections, read Locke’s 
Essay and studied French, Isaac Watts was an inmate of the 
same house. About 1711, Seeker again migrated, this time to an 
academy kept at Gloucester by a dissenting layman, Samuel Jones. 

There I reooTered my almost lost knowledge of Greek and Ijatin, and 
added to it that of Hebrew, Chaldee and Synack. We had also lectures 
on Konj^n^s Geogra^y, a oonrse of lectures prejaratory to the critical 
study of the Bible, and a coarse of Jewish antiaoities, besides logick and 
matliATnAUcH. Here I... began a strict oorrespondenoe mtimacy] with 
Mr Joseph Bntler, afterwards Bishop of Burhami. 

> Seriier’s unpubbshed MS Memmr. 
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The academy was removed to Tewkesbury, where, says Seeker, 
Jones 

began to relax of his industry, to drink too mneh ale and small beer 
and to lose his temper, ..and most of ns fell off from onr application and 
regularity. 

Yet, here, Butler wrote his letters to Samuel Clarke, Seeker carry- 
ing them to a distant post oflSice for concealment’s sake, lest his 
correspondent’s youth and real situation should shock the London 
rector. 

Dissenting educators were singled out for especial attack 
by the framers of that legislation under Anne which culmi- 
nated in the Schism act of 1714 It would seem that concerted 
action against the academies was determined upon in the first 
years df the queen’s reign. The earliest sign was given by the 
publication of Samuel Wesley’s Letter from a country divine, 
1702, in which he asserted that the academies fostered ‘the good 
old Cause,’ were actively hostile to the church and disloyal to the 
crown. In the following year, the dedication to the queen of the 
second part of Clarendon’s History contained the rhetorical 
question, repeated more emphatically in the third part, 1704 

What can be the meaning of the several seminaries, and as it were 
universities, set up in divers parts of the kmgdom, by more than ordinary 
industry, contrary to law, supported by large contributions, where the youth 
IS bred up in prmciples directly contrary to monarchical and episcopal 
government? 

In 1704, also, Sharp, archbishop of York, moved for an enquiry 
into the conduct of tfie academies; in the same year, Defoe, who, 
like Samuel Wesley, had been educated at Morton’s academy, 
joined in the firay, and SacheverelJ at Oxford, in a diatribe against 
comprehension, raged against illegal ‘schismatical universities.’ 
In 1705, they were denounced in convocation by the Insh 
clergy. 

The struggle had lasting and disastrous efifects upon the history 
of English education, the feeling aroused by it has never since 
entirely subsided. In the eighteenth century, it sterilised the first 
promising experiment m popular education, and the triumph of 
the church was a contributory cause to the apathy which fell upon 
the universities in the same century. It injured the nation by 
diverting a large portion of its youth from the main stream 
of national education into backwaters or into alien rivera The 
action of the majority was determined by mixed motives, more 
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political than theological; but, whatever their intentions and 
whatever their provocation, the churchmen of Anne’s day gave 
birth to a long-lived spint of fe.ction and contention. 

It is true that nothing was taught at the dissenting academies 
which could not be better learned within the university pre- 
cincts; but such newer studies as mathematics, French and modem 
history formed part of the ordinary scheme of work for all their 
students, and experimental study carried on within the narrow 
limits of a single building must have entered more intimately 
into the daily life of the majority of the pupils than was the case at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where, m feet, study of this kind was not 
deemed suitable for undergraduates The academies, therefore, 
are to be reckoned among the forces which gathered during the 
eighteenth century to destroy the monopoly held by the mcient 
emriculum,. , 

Discontent with the customary course of studies in school and 
university had long been exhibited among the classes from which 
men of affairs were most frequently drawn. Neither school nor 
university took special note of the changed conditions under 
which the administrator, courtier, soldier and provincial magnate 
lived, or adopted any special measures for their benefit The 
private tutor was called in to redress the balance, or to take the 
place of the school. While the ordinary course of those ‘bred to 
learning’ was from the school to the university, there was an 
increasing tendency amongst the nobility and the wealthy through- 
out the seventeenth century to ignore the school in fevour of the 
tutor, who taught his pupil from childhood, accompanied him to 
the university and acted as guardian on lus travels in Europe. 
The tutor’s work, in many cases, ceased when his pupil, either on 
the conclusion of his university ^course, or in place of it, entered 
one of the inns of court Clement Ellis ascribed the popularity of 
the inns to the feet that students were there free from the trouble- 
some presence of tutors. They might, or might not, follow the 
study of law in earnest ; to be a member of an inn was deemed 
a fitting conclusion to an education and a direct introduction 
into life. 

Notably in France, discontent with current educational practice 
had led to the institution of ‘ academies ’ where a combination was 
sought of the medieval knightly arts with modem studies, as we 
now understand that term , young men learned horsemanship, 
the practice of arms and of physical exercises generally, modem 
languages, history, gei^raphy and mathematics, particularly in its 
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application to the art of war. These French academies handed on 
the tradition that the courts of princes and the houses of great 
nobles were the natural places of education for those who were to 
spend their lives in the personal service of the sovereign. In Italy, 
the princely academies had given birth to a literature devoted to 
‘the doctrine of Courtesy,’ of which Oastiglione’s H Oortegicmo 
(1528)^ may be regarded as the original, and Henry Peacham’s 
Oompleat GemUemom (1622 and frequently reprinted with additions) 
the most popular English exemplar®. Clarendon gave the subject 
the benefit of his experience and good sense in two very readable 
dialogues Concerning Edmatton and Of the Wcmt of Reject dm 
to Age^ 

Peacham advises the study of such branches of knowledge as 
modeim history and geography, astronomy, geometry, music, draw- 
ing, painting, ali with an eye to the needs of the soldier and man 
of action, for whose benefit physical framing in various forms is 
prescribed But his typical gentleman is, also, a virtuoso interested 
in ‘antiquities,’ and a cultivated man accustomed to sweeten his 
severer studies by reading poetry, Latm and English , no (jreek 
poet IS named. Peacham exhorts his reader to ‘forget not to 
speak and write your own [tongue] properly and eloquently,’ and 
to read ‘the best and purest English’, to which end a long list of 
poets and prose-writers is given, mcluding the names of Chaucer, 
Spenser and Bacon, but omitting Shakespeare’s. The manifold 
interests of a cultured, travelled Englishman of a later date are 
well illustrated by the mere mention of topics which Evelyn 
treated in his various essays , these include forestry, architecture, 
gardening, ‘sculptura’ (engraving), painting, navigation, agri- 
culture, horticulture and the dressing of salads. The list may be 
compared with the ‘ manual arts- which Locke thought desirable 
in a gentleman- gardening, woodwork, metalwork, varnishing, 
graving, the polishing of glass lenses and the cutting of precious 
stones (Some Thoughts concerning Educationf. 

Higford’s Institution of a GenUemcm (1660) and The OotMdieds 
OoMing (1675) by ‘a Person of Honour’ are courtesy books 

1 See ante, vol in, chap xix ^ ggg yqJ p 526 

® See ante, vol vii, pp ^0, 444 

^ Smft, m the preface to A Tale of a Tub, announced that it was intended to erect 
a large academy (to which only wits would be admissible) capable of containing nme 
thousand seven hundred and forty-three persons, * pretty near the current number of 
wits m this Island,’ who were to be distnbuted over the several schools of the academy, 
there to study such matters as ‘Looking-glasses, Sweanng, Onticks, Salivation, 
Hobby-Horses, Poetiy, Tops, the Spleen, Q-ammg* 
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■which still afford interest to the student of educational history. 
Jean Gailhard’s The Compleat GemMeman (1678) and Stephen 
Fenton’s Gvmdmiis Imtrmtion, written between 1681 and 1687, 
and his New Imtruetiom to the Ottardian (1694), although dealing 
■with the same theme, take different line^ Gailhard recommendmg 
private education and foreign travel ■with a tutor (he had been 
a tutor himself), and Fenton, sometime principal of St Edmund 
hall, Oxford, preferring a university education. Both books 
appear to have been familiar to Locke when he wrote Some 
Thoughts The courtesy books proper come to an mgloiious 
termination in such compilations as The Fvm Gewtkman (1732) 
of ‘Mr. Costeker.’ 

Variants of the courtesy books are Francis Osborn’s Adviee to 
a Son (6th edition, 1658), The GenUemcm's GdUmg and Clement 
Ellis’s The Gentile (i.e. ‘genteel’) Sinner (2n4, edition,'*! 661). 
Osborn’s philosophy of life is that of his friend, Thomas Hobbes ; 
in this popular book^ he displays much contempt for universities 
and those long resident in them, and is without any belief what- 
ever in a gentleman’s need for ‘learning’ as usually acquired. 
The other two works are of a sermomsmg, even rantmg type, 
abounding in generahties, but altogether wanting in the directness 
of earlier books on the upbringing of a gentleman. 

The miscellany of schemes ■which Defoe styled An Essay 
vpon Prefects (1697) includes one for an English academy to 
‘darken the glory’ of the Acad4mie Fran 9 aise and ‘to polish and 
refine the English tongue,’ ‘the noblest and most comprehensive of 
all the vulgar languages in the worlds’ A second scheme proposes 
a royal academy for military exercises, wluch should provide a 
scientific education for soldiers, and, incidentally, encourage 
‘shooting ■with a firelock’ as a national pastime in the place of 
‘cocking, cricketing and tippling.’ 

The species of academy on the French model, giving instruction 
in military exercises and in the whole range of modem studies, 
did not secure a footing amongst English institution^ in spite 
of numerous attempts to found one in this country. Lewis Maid- 
well approached parhament, or the government, on four several 
occasions between 1700 and 1704, ■with the purpose of obtaining 
official sanction, a public standmg and a state subsidy for such 
an academy, to be established in his house at Westminster. The 
details of the project took different shapes at different times, 
but instruction in navigation was put forward as an aim in all 
1 See ante^ vol vm, p 377* - Of ante, p. 7. 
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of them. Though nothing came of Maidwell’s plan, it aroused 
opposition from the universities^, its absurd scheme of raising 
funds by a registration fee imposed upon all pnnted matter showed 
the author to be no man of business. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, it became the fashion among wealthy 
country gentlemen and their imitators to substitute for the school 
private tuition at home, more especially in the case of eldest 
sons. As this fashion spread, less care was bestowed on the 
choice of a tutor, who sometimes became the tool of a too indul- 
gent mother bent upon playing special providence. Swift (Essay 
on Modem Education, c. 1723) makes this charge , Defoe 
(Oompkat English GeuMe'mm, c. 1728 — 9) denies its justice , but 
it is frequently brought at this time against those who were in 
weU-to-do circumstances. Swift supports the classics, the birch, 
schools and universities, against private education, coddhng and 
the modem studies. He thinks that the populanty of the army 
has given the latter their vogue, and that education grew corrupt 
at the restoration. But, in truth, this particular ‘corraption’ 
was of much earher growth, and its cause is to be sought in the 
defects of that mode of education which Swift championed Defoe® 
represents the eldest sons of wealthy landowners who lived on 
their estates as growing up in gross ignorance, the learning of 
schools and universities bemg regarded as a trade smtable for 
clergy and others who had to earn an income, but quite im- 
necessary for gentlemen. Swift (On the Education of Ladies) 
speaks of ‘the shamgful and almost universal neglect of good 
education among our nobihty, gentry and indeed among all others 
who are bom to good estates.’ The statement is, in effect, 
reiterated by novelists as well as by professed writers on education. 
The wellknown dechne in the number of boys at public schools 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century to some 
extent confirms Defoe. In the public mind, the distinction between 
learning and education was becoming more appreciated, and 
schools were identified with learning chiefly. ‘A great part of 
the learmng now in fashion in the schools of Europe ... a gentle- 
man may m a good measure be unfiimish’d with, without any 
great disparagement to himself or prejudice to his affeirsV 

The transition is short from the courtesy books to the reform 
of education in general The most notable instance of the passage 


^ See ^oBt, 41S. ® Ojp cit 

® Looko, Some Thoughts concerning Education, 1690, 
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is afforded by the work just quoted, the greatest of Eng bah books 
of ite time which deal with its subject, and the most trenchant 
condemnation of the mode of education then m fevour. The book 
is the fruit of Locke’s experience^ of tuition, but still more is it 
the outcome of reading and reflection. His debt to Montaigne is 
extensive. The general principles of the two writers are very 
much the same , where Montaigne gives details of procedure, Locke 
adopts and elaborates them ; many passages in his book are but 
free renderings of the earlier writer’s French. Isolated passages, 
when compared, are not without significance , but the really 
instructive comparisons are those of general principles, of outlook 
and attitude. So compared, it is evident that Montaigne is the 
source of much of Some ThougMs. Both writers have chiefly in 
mind the future man of affairs in whose education leammg i§.much 
less important than the discipline of judgment, and character. 
Both desire to make their pupils grow in practical wisdom, both 
employ the same method of action, practice, example, as agamst 
the bookish method of the school The serious busmess of educa- 
tion, as Locke saw it, was not a matter for children. The training 
which he would give a child was, primarily, a moral or a quasi- 
moral one ; at that stage, intellectual exercise should be altogether 
subordinate. So far as knowledge is concerned, it is enough for 
the child and boy to enjoy a moderate use of the intellectual powers, 
to avoid unoccupied moments and to get a ‘little taste’ of what 
industry must perfect at a later period. Childhood, in Locke’s 
view, is that ‘sleep of reason’ to which Eousseau afterwards 
appealed in justification of the dictum that ^rly education should 
be purely negative. In spite of mistakes which a better informed 
psychology has exposed, this conception of childhood gave birth, 
in due rime, to much in modern practice which distmctly benefits 
the little child; it was also a fruitftd conception in eighteenth 
century theorising about education m general 

This is not the place to attempt to follow Locke’s many pre- 
scriprions respecting the course of study, and the method of 
teaching. He was m sympathy with the innovators of his day 
who prqposed to admit modem studies, and it is evident that 
he was convinced of the value of the instmcrion given by 
Frendh academies to young nobles and gentlemen who resorted 
to them from all parte of Europe, Britain included. Yet, even 
in respect of academies^ Locke asserts his own point of view. 


^ Ct ante, vol, vin, p 346. 
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passing lightly over their distinctive arts of riding, fencing, 
dancing, music, hut dwelling at length upon the manual arts, 
particularly the useful handicrafts, as woodwork and gardening. 

The importance of Some Thoughts was recognised from the 
first, as witness the amended and amplified editions which 
appeared dunng the author’s lifetime. Leibniz valued the book 
highly. Eichardson iutroduces it into Paanda as a smtable 
present for a young mother It reached the continent so early 
as 1695 in Coste’s defective French translation, which passed 
through five editions m fifty years In 1763, it was translated 
into Italian, and, m 1787, two German versions appeared. These 
translations show that there was a greater demand for the work 
than could be met by the French, a language familiar to the 
educated all over Europe. 

LoS:e’s second contribution to the literature of education is 
the fragmentary and posthumously published Of the Conduct of 
the Under stcmdvng, an addition to the great Essay of 1690, and 
one which Locke put forward as a substitute for the text-books of 
logic studied by undergraduates m their first year at the university. 
Of the Conduct and Some Thoughts are mutually complementary. 
Onginally, at least, the latter was meant to express Locke’s opinions 
concerning the education of children ; Of the Conduct is a manual 
of practice for young men, who are educating themselves. It is 
in this work that we find the true Locke, independent of the 
authorities which he behind Some Thoughts, intent mainly upon the 
problem of building up, confirmmg, and making contmuously 
operative the essentially rational character of the mmd. Locke 
beheves the solution’'of the problem to be largely independent 
of schoolmasters and tutors , and every man in proportion to his 
opportumties is called upon to feice the question for himself. This 
view of the educational process was unlikely to influence those 
who wrote on, or dealt with, education as customanly understood 
The educated person, as he is drawn in Of the Conduct, is one 
who before all else has learned to think for himself Convinced that 
reason will enable him to attain so much of truth as he needs to 
know, he has habituated himself to its skilful exercise. Mathematics 
and divinity are named as his appropriate studies , the concluding 
pages of Some Thoughts enable us to add ethics, civil law and con- 
stitutional history. A healthy, graceful body and considerable 
manual skill are desirable possessions for whose attainment the 
latter book gives many directions. The contrast between Locke’s 
ideal of culture and our own is sufficiently obvious. It is not 
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surprising that he says little of the educational advantage to be 
got from the study of physical science, though his lifelong interest 
in research shows this was not an oversight But of the culture of 
the human spirit, which literature confers, Locke says nothing, and 
such cultivation of fine art as he recommends is chiefly for utili- 
tarian ends. The development of the rational is, for him, wellnigh 
everything imagination and sentiment are not merely left out» 
but are more than once referred to as objects of distrust Locke 
believed that the ‘ ancient authors observed and pamted mankind 
well and [gave] the best light into that kind of knowledge’ ; but 
of English writers Some Thoughts recommends by name for the 
pupil’s reading, only two, Oudworth and Chillingworth, and neither 
for ‘that kind of knowledge’ 

Locke’s significance in the history of education is not to be 
sought in his expressly pedagogical works An Essay con^rning 
Huma/n Understanding (1690)\ whence the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries derived their experimental psychology and their 
rationalist and sceptical philosophies, is, also, the source of its 
author’s great influence upon subsequent educational theory and 
practice, more especially as these developed m France and 
Germany. The teaching of An Essay respecting the relation of 
experience to mental development is paralleled by the doctrine 
that formal education is a proce® which profoundly modifies the 
minds subjected to it ; when philanthropic feeling is added to this 
doctrine, the desire of making instruction umversal is bound to 
anse. Locke’s exposition of mind as itself a development l^ds 
straight to the conception that the method of teaching is con- 
ditioned, as to nature, matenal and^sequendS, by mental develop- 
ment. Hence, the demand so frequently reiterated in eighteenth 
centuiy educational theory for the training of the senses, and for 
modes of instruction, which will idake children discover everything 
for themselves ; hence, also, the impatience of authority, the anti- 
theris, sometimes foolishly expressed, between ‘words’ and ‘thmgs,’ 
and an inadequate test of what constitutes usefulness. In short, 
from An Essai/s teaching is derived much of the educational 
theory of Rousseau, La Chalotais, Helv^tius, Basedow and their 
sympathisers, down to Herbert Spencer. 

The education of ^Is above the humblest rank was wholly 
private. Swift^ in a fragmentary essay On the Edumbum of Ladies, 
states the practice thus ‘the care of their education is either 


1 Of. anU, vol vin, pp 334 ff 
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entirely left to their mothers, or they are sent to boarding schools, 
or put into the hands of English or French goyemesses,’ ‘generally 
the worst that can be gotten for money.’ The ideal wavered 
between what was deemed most fitting to the housewife, the 
devotee or the fine lady severally Swift says that the common 
opimon restricted a woman’s reading to books of devotion or of 
domestic management, anything beyond these might ‘turn the 
brain’ In Law’s S&nous CaU (1728) Matilda’s daughters read 
only the Bible and devotional books, but their chief anxiety is to 
appear ‘genteel,’ though they become anaemic and die in conse- 
quence. In every case, the ideal carefully avoided any appearance 
of thoroughness outside the domestic arts Lady Mary Pierre- 
point (1689 — 1762) (afterwards Lady Mary Wortley Montagu), 
writii^ in 1710 to bishop Burnet, complams that ‘it is looked 
upon as in a degree criminal to improve our reason, or fancy we 
have any’ 

The domestic instruction of girls of course depended for its 
thoroughness and for its precise scope upon the circumstances of 
the household and the opinions and capacity of the mother. The 
results must have differed greatly, but the general level was a 
low one, especially in those numerous cases where it was thought 
unnecessary to tram the girl as a housewife though it w’as not 
possible to furnish her with highly competent instructors. Swift, 
in A Letter to a very young lady on her marriage, declares that 
not one gentleman’s daughter in a thousand can read or under- 
stand her owm language or ‘be the judge of the easiest books that 
are written in it ’ ‘ They are not so much as taught to spell in their 
childhood, nor can ever attaip to it in their whole lives ’ Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu received lessons in carving in order to 
take the head of her fether’s table on public days, occasions on 
whidh she dined alone an hour beforehand She was taught French 
in childhood and Italian as a young woman of twenty, Latin she 
studied surreptitiously for two years in her father’s hbrary, working 
five or six hours a day, when it was thought she was reading novels 
or romances. Elizabeth Elstob, editor of Aelfric’s HomUies and 
author of the earliest Old English grammar, pursued her ^ly 
education under similar discouraging circumstances. 

The medieval distinction between the types of education of the 
sexes was a distinction of function, and the difference between the 
education of women and that of men was not greater than the 
difference between the education of the knight and that of 
the scholar. But, m the eighteenth century, the difference was 
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regarded as based on capacity. ‘You can never arrive in point 
of learning to the perfection of a school-boy,’ Swift assures a newly- 
married girl, and he advises that, for some hours daily, she should 
study English works on histoi^ and travel, so that she may prepare 
to take an intelligent part in conversation. Prom this platform, it 
is but a short step, and too often a downward one, to the ‘accom- 
plishments’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth century boarding 
school Here, as in home education, the differences of aim and 
method were very great These are at their most ambitious point 
in An Essaiy to revive the cmMemt edvmtimi of GmUewomm 
(1673) which, in truth, is a thinly-veiled prospectus of a new 
boarding school for girls, to be established, or recently established, 
at Tottenham cross by Mrs Bathsua Makin, a lady who acquired 
an extraordinary reputation as ‘tutress’ to Charles Fs daughter, 
Elizabeth^ The interest of the essay, probably written by 
Mrs Makin herself, hes in the account of her school We learn 
that the things ordinanly taught m girls’ schools were ‘ works of 
all sorts, dancmg, music, singing, writing, keeping accompts ’ Half 
the tune of the new school is to be devoted to these arts, and the 
remainder to Latin and French, ‘and those that please may leam 
Greek and Hebrew, the Italian and Spanish, in all which this 
gentlewoman hath a competent knowledge ’ The mixture of aims 
and indedsion as to means are strikmgly illustrated in the optional 
studies, ‘limning, preserving, pastry and cooking,’ and in the 
branches to be taken up by those who remained long at school, 
astronomy, geography, arithmetic, history. Mrs Makin was an 
admirer of Comenius and warmly recomgjended his plan of 
teaching Latin and ‘real’ knowledgenn association. Experimental 
philosophy may be substituted for languages in the new school, 
which has ‘repositories for visiblps,’ collections of objects, for the 
purpose. 

Swift’s proposal for ihe reform of girls’ instruction already 
alluded to is not unhke that recommended in 1753 by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu for the benefit of her grandchild, the countess 
of Bute’s daughter, except that she adds arithmetic and philosophy, 
and attaches special importance to needlework, drawing and 
English poetry. Reformer as she was, she shares the general 
opinion that scholarly attainments were the afiair of the pro- 
fessional man and, accordingly, to be considered dero^tory in the 
owner of a title or of great estates. Lady Mary, therefore, is 
careful to say that she conmders the kind of education which she is 

1 Pnncess Elizabeth died at the age of fifteen in 1650. 
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advising suited only to those women who will live unmarried and 
retired lives ; and even they should conceal their learning, when 
acquired, as they would a physical defect. 

Mary Astell, the ‘Madonella’ whose ‘seraphic discourse’ and 
‘Protestant nunnery’ furnished Swifts with topics for coarse satire, 
was a great admirer of Lady Mary but a reformer on different 
hues Her Serious Proposal to the Ladies (1694) attracted con- 
siderable attention and opposition, partly on account of its suggested 
conventual education, partly because its author was a known 
controversialist on the church of England side. Her ‘religious’ 
were to undertake the education of giils, instructing them in 
‘solid and useful knowledge,’ chiefly through the mother tongue. 
The ladies themselves were to substitute French philosophy and 
the ancient classics (presumably in translations) for the romances 
which formed mest of the reading of fashionable women. William 
Law held women’s intelligence and capacity in at least as high 
esteem as he did those of men , but the education which he advised 
for girls is conflned to plain living, and the practice of charity and 
devotion. 

Defoe’s Essay upon Projects (1697) deprecates the idea of a 
nunnery and proposes academies which ‘differ but httle from 
public schools, wherein such ladies as were willing to study should 
have all the advantages of learning suitable to their genius ’ He 
indicates the customary instruction of girls of the middle class. 

One would wonder mdeed how it should happen that women are oon- 
verdble at all, smce they are only beholding to natural parts for all their 
knowledge. Their youth is spent to teach them to stitch and sow, or make 
bawbles, they are taught to read indeed, and perhaps to wnte their names 
or so , and tlmt is the heighth of a woman’s education. 

Defoe’s academy ‘would deny women no sort of learning,’ but, 
in particular, it would teach them history, languages, especially 
French and Italian, music and dancmg. This readiness to expand 
the course of studies appears again in the same author’s Complea/t 
English Gentlemom, where Latm and Greek are said to be 
not indispensable , but modem studies and, notably, the cultiva- 
tion of the mother tongue, are described as essential 

The beginning of popular education is an obscure subject, as to 
which we can with safety make only such general assertions as 
that rudimentary instruction in the vernacular was first given 
in response to a commercial, industrial or other distinctly utili- 
tarian demand, and that teachers were private adventurers, 
^ The Tatler, xxxii, 1709 
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frequently women, who carried on their small schools unlicensed. 
Long before the period under review, children of all ranks but 
the highest received their earliest schooling in dames’ schools. 
Brinsley (1612) speaks of poor men and women who, by such 
teaching, ‘make an honest poor living of it, or get somewhat 
towards helping the same ’ , at the close of the century, Stephen 
Penton refers to ‘the horn book... which brings in the country 
school dames so many groats a week ’ Francis Brokesby* writes : 

There are few ooontry villages where some or other do not get a livelihood 
by teaching school, so that there are now not uumy but can write and read 
unless it have been their own or their parents’ fault. 

The writer has a doubtful thesis to support, and therefore must 
not be taken too literally. Shenstone had a much better right to 
assume the presence of a dame school ‘in eve:pr village mark’d 
with little spire’^; but he wrote a whole generation later. In 
spite of its banter and the prominence assigned to the rod, this 
burlesque idyU is a tribute of respect to school dames and to the 
value of their work amidst very unscholastic surroundings The 
instruction was usually confined to reading and the memorising 
of catechism, psalms and scriptural texts , writing was an occasional 
‘extra.’ Fieldmg and Smollett throw spme light on the country 
schools of their time^. 

Schools above this grade taught, or professed to teach, 
arithmetic, history, geography and, .sometimes, the rudiments of 
Latin ; othera, of a grade still higher, prepared for Eton and West- 
minster. Smollett makes Peregrine Pickle (1751) attenda boarding 
sdiool kept by a German charlatanjirho undertook to teach IVench 
and Latin and to prepare for these two schools, though, in the end, 
‘Perry’ was sent to Winchester. 

But, of whatever grade, aH these private schools were for 
persons who could pay a fee ; the very poor and the indifferent 
were not helped by them. In spite of casual attempts of town 
councils, vestries and private persons to provide instruction, the 
number of the illiterate and untaught was great and the morals of 

1 OfEdmation, 1701. ^ The Sehool-Mistress, 1742. 

^ Thus, m Joseph Andtem (1742) the hero is said to have learned to read ♦ very 
early/ his father paying sixpence a week for the instmction. Tom Jones’s henchman 
had been a village schoolmaster, whose pupils numbered exactly nine, of whom seven 
were ‘pansh-boys’ learmng to read and write at the ratepayers’ cost, their comrades 
were the sons of a neighbonrmg squire, the elder, a boy of seventeen * }ast entered into 
syntax,’ a dunce too old for a more suitable school. Partridge eked out his mcome by 
actmg as pansh clerk and barber^ his patron providing a ten pound annmty 
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a large part of the population gave anxiety to thoughtful men. 
The increase of pauperism between 1692 and 1699 intensified the 
evil, and the earliest attempts at amelioration were on economic 
rather than educational lines. John Sellers came forward with 
Proposals for Raismg a OoUedge of IndvjsVry (1696) which, in 
feet, consisted of a proprietary workhouse in close association with 
a ferm, by whose means Sellers hoped to eliminate the middleman, 
solve the puzzle of the unemployed and pay profits to the proprietors. 
The teaching to be given in the school was to be addressed mainly 
to reading, writing and handicrafts, children beginning to learn 
knitting and spinning at four or five years old , the inmates might 
remain to the age of twenty-four. The scheme secured the approval 
of William Penn, Thomas Ellwood and other quakers, but it was 
full of generalities and platitudes, without showing capacity to 
found a living institution , Cowley was the real author of some 
of the notions which Sellers presented very nebulously. 

In 1697, Locke, then a member of the commission of Trade 
and Plantations, wrote a memorandum in which he ascribed the 
increase of pauperism to relaxation of discipline and corruption 
of manners. He put forward the more practicable portions of 
Sellers’s scheme, suggesting the erection at pubhc expense in all 
parishes of 'working schools’ for pauper children, between the 
ages of three and fourteen, who were to learn spinning, knitting or 
other handicraft, and to be brought to church on Sundays*. Half 
the apprentices of a district should be chosen from these paupers, 
for whom no premium was to be paid Locke estimated that the 
children’s labour would pay for their teaching and for a sufficient 
ration of bread and water-grneL Defoe {Of RoyaU Edmamm, 
e. 1728) expressed the opimon that 'in the manufecturing towns 
of England, hardly a child above, five year old but could get its 
own bread.’ 

While men like Locke and Sellers addressed themselves chiefly 
to the economic side of the problem presented by pauperism, others 
tried to solve it by means of instruction, more particularly through 
instruction m religion. There was, indeed, a growing uneasiness in 
religious minds respecting the spiritual condition of the people, 
not only in these islands but in France and Germany also. Between 
1678 and 1698, forty-two ‘ religious societies,’ chiefly of churdimen, 
were started in London alone, and similar associations were formed 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and elsewhere, the object of all 
being that deepening of personal piety which, at a later date and 

^ I’ox Bouyne, Life of John Loohe^ yoI ii, p S8S- 
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on a more extensive scale, became metbodism. In the last decade 
of the seventeenth centnry ‘societies for the reformation of 
manners’ endeavoured to effect improvement by setting m force 
the laws against swearing, drunkenness, street-debauchery and 
sabbath-breaking ; their success was but trifling, and they died 
out about 1740. 

One of the immediate objects of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (founded in 1699) was the institution of 
schools for instructing poor children between the ages of seven 
and twelve in reading, writing and the catechism ; all boys and 
some girls were to be taught to cipher, and all girls were to 
learn sewing, or some other handicraft. The instruction was to be 
given by a master or mistress, a member of the church of England, 
licensed by the bishop. A convincing proof of the great popularity 
of these schools in their earher period is fomished by the 
venomous attack upon them made by Bernard Mandeville in his 
Mssay on Chanty, and Chanty Schools (2nd edition, 1723). That 
habitual paradoxmonger was dead against popular schoohng yet 
he notes an ‘enthusiastic passion for charity schools, a land of 
distraction the nation hath laboured under for some time,’ a wide- 
spread interest in their fortunes, and a great desire to share in 
their management. He thought that the money bestowed on them 
would be better spent upon higher and professional education. If 
parents are too poor to afford their children the elements of 
learning ‘it is impudence in them to aspire any further.’ 

These schools obtained a large measure of support during the 
reigns of Anne and George I, but, with the ^cession of George II, 
there came a check in their increase, and a dechne in their 
efficiency set in, which grew as the century advanced, while an 
immense field for popular insfeqjiction was either unoccupied, or 
occupied by even humbler schools Their own defective course 
and methods of instruction but partly account for the fiulure 
of charity schools, which was mainly due to their connection 
with the church and the supposed Jacobite sympathies of their 
manageis. Eesponsible persons like archbishop Wake and bishop 
Boulter, of Bristol, formally w?imed the authorities of the schools 
against any appearance of disloyalty. 

Charity schools foiled to expand, partly because they did 
not retain the support of the crown, and partly because their 
managers were too often lartisan in their dealings with parents ; 
readers of Fielding will remember why little Joseph Andrews did 
not receive a charily school education. But these school played 
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a part in our educational history which makes them memorable. 
They familiarised men with the idea of a system of popular schools 
centrally directed, yet very closely associated with the several 
localities in which the schools were placed; they founded the 
tradition that the ‘three R’s’ are the primary ground of all school 
work, and they first represented that voluntary system to which 
English popular education owes much. 

Eton and Westminster were commonly accounted the public 
schools par excellence during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Winchester taking third place. Rugby’s greatness only 
began with the headmastership of Thomas James (1778 — 94), wMle 
Harrow and Shrewsbury suffered from that instability, or dechne 
in number of pupils, which was general throughout the century 
at aJL public schools. The fact is paralleled by the paucity of 
grammar schools-founded under George I and George II Carlisle 
gives nineteen schools as founded between 1702 and 1760, of 
which eight belong to the reign of Anne scarcely one of the 
nineteen can lay any claim to importance. 

Not in the official plan of studies alone had schools lost touch 
with the general life of the nation. While domestic mannm*B, 
comforts and existence generally had become much less austere 
than they were in the sixteenth century, pubhc schools re- 
tained their severity of disciphne and roughness of manners. 
The retention was valued by some as affording a counter-agent 
to the supposed effemmacy df the times ; but it accounts for the 
unwillingness of many mothers to entrust their boys to boarding 
schools. Nor were ro*>ghness of manners and frequent fioggings 
the most serious objections to bb found in school life. The brutality 
of an earher time survived in some of the school sports ; at Eton, 
the ‘ram-hunt,’ in its most cruel and cowardly form, was not 
abolished mitil 1747- ‘All that gentleman’s misfortunes arose from 
his being educated at a public-school,’ said parson Adams, com- 
menting on the downfall of the dissipated Mr Wilson. 

Schools were understaffed, and it was not possible, therefore, to 
fin all the waking hours with a supervised routine which would 
keep the more audacious spirits out of mischiefi ‘Westminster’s 
bold race’ was notonous for its readiness to defy law and order, 
whether of the school or of the city. ‘Schemes,’ or illicit excur- 
sions out of bounds, were by no means confined to the hours of 
daylight, and boys in their ’teens were brought into contact with 
some tile worst evils of a great city. It was at Westminster that 
young Qualmsick acquired ‘a very pretty knowledge of the Town,’ 
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before he ‘took lodgings at a University,’ at the age of seventeen^ 
School discipline was ineffectual to restrain the more reckless 
boys . Smollett sees no absurdity in making Peregrine Pickle 
at fourteen ‘elope’ from Winchester, spend some days on a visit 
and return, to have his escapade winked at, or condoned by the 
headmaster. Indeed, Perry’s private retinue of clerical tutor and 
footman furnishes a hint as to the way in which laxiiy on tihe part 
of the headmaster might arise. 

The growth of tutoring was, also, in itself, one of the reasons for 
the decline in the number of schoolboys. "ViTiile William Pitt and 
his elder brother, Thomas, retained their own domestic tutor at 
Eton (1719 — ^26), other boys of their rank were educated entirely 
by tutors and away from schools. The objections to public school 
education made on grounds of health, or morahty, were the.more 
cogent, because boys frequently entered the schools very much 
younger than they do today In 1690, we read of a child of six 
being admitted to Westminster Jeremy Bentham went to the 
same school at that age in 1754. Marbles, hop-scotch, and the 
‘roUing circle’ of Gray’s Eton 0<fo®, teU of boys much younger 
than the public schoolboy of the present time. 

So far as the systematic and recognised studies of the schools 
were concerned, Latin and Greek were the only educational instru- 
ments of which eveiy boy could avail himself; presence in ‘school’ 
meant attendance at a lesson in one of th^e languages. The 
spectre schoolmaster of Tha Dundeid declares, 

Wliate’er the talents or howe’er designed, 

We hanjt one jinsrhnsr padlodk on the mind. 

But it must not be forgotten that; for boys who passed through 
the entire school course, Latin and Greek were literatures, not 
‘subjects ’ comparable with one.of the studies in a modem school 
time-table. Further, much of the time devoted to classical 
languages was spent in the active study and exercise of composi- 
tion; the old rhetorical training survived from the sixteenth 
century and, in spite of its manifest faults, that training required 
boys to think about a great variety of topics of the first import- 
ance. Of course, no attempt •^as made to teach natural science at 
any Bkiglish public school during the period under review ; writing, 
arithmetic and, at a much later period, some algebra and geometry 
received the partial recognition implied in Iheir being taught on 
half-holidays by teadiers of inferior standing. Modem literature, 

1 BiBtory of Pon^ey the Little, pp 230 — 2 
^ 0ray was at Eton firom 1727 to 1734. 
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mnglkTi and French, together ■with aceompUshments like drawing, 
dancing and fencing, were regarded at Eton, and elsewhere, as 
occupations for leisure hours only. Boys were expected to give some 
of their leisure to private reading, the absence of the highly organist 
athleticism of today leaving a broad margin of time for the 
purpose. Cowper at Westminster (1741 — 9), in this way, read with 
a schoolfellow all the lUad and Odyssey in Greek, and some of 
Milton’s English poems. Peregrine Pickle is represented as learn- 
ing at Winchester four books of Euclid, some algebra, trigonometry 
and surveying, but he learned these from Jolter, his tutor, and, 
therefore, apart from the school studies The rigour of the classical 
(m'rimhm was a little relaxed, but only a little, in the prepara- 
tory schools of the London suburbs through which ‘Westminsters’ 
sometimes passed to their school. 

There is a common consent amongst authorities to the effect 
that the years between the restoration and the close of the reign 
of George II constituted a period of stagnation, if not of active 
decay, in the history of English universities. Those who fix their 
attention upon the statutory order of studies and the terms on 
which universities then granted degrees are likely to consider this 
an understatement. Today, the underlying supposition is that the 
degree betokens some measure of intellectual achievement, it is 
the conventional certificate of a hberal education and a passport 
to certain forms of professional employment. But, in the eighteenth 
century, its chief function was'to regularise, in academic society, the 
position of men who proposed to spend some farther years at the 
university in anticip^on of clerical preferment Intellectual 
merit alone was not regarded? as establishing an unquestionable 
claim to a place in the academic community, or to the conferment 
of a degree. Hence, degrees w§re sometimes refused, or ■with- 
drawn, on what would today be regarded as irrelevant, or even 
unfair, grounds. Hence, too, an easy assent to exercises which 
were mere forms , the eighteenth century sometimes allowed the 
forms to become farcicaP. 

But, soon after the restoration, it became clear that the 
medieval system was antiquated beyond any possibility of a useful 
existence. The scholastic exercises for the BA. degree comprised 
disputations, frequenting public lectures, examinations and deter- 
minations. At Oxford, the last two could be satisfied by repeating 

1 Oonveuient evasions had been found at a still earlier period In 1675, candidates 
at Cambridge might put down caution-money as a guarantee that they would go through 
the statutory exercises , they could get the degree by forfeiting the money 
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a few catch-phrases in a dubious Latin, often got up beforehand or 
read from notes, ‘ strings,’ as they were called. Candidates secured 
a dispensation for non-attendance at lectures which were not 
delivered; the examinations of 1716 — 19, if Amhurst may be 
believed on the point, coidd be crammed for in a forfeoight In 
a similar spirit, the sex solenmes lectiones of the statutes for M.A. 
became, m practice, so many ‘wall-lectures’ — delivered, or pro- 
fessedly delivered, to four wails and to empty benches. 

But these statutory courses and exercises fail to give a picture 
of university education at that date In the first place, the educar 
tional S 3 rstem of the colleges frequently ensured that the forms 
were not empty. Thus, at St John’s college, Cambridge, in 1694, 
a candidate for the B A. degree was examined by two fellows of 
his college durmg three days in rhetoric, ethics, physics and 
astronomy, the three days’ exammation in the ‘schools’ and 
‘answering questions,’ exercises before the university at a later 
stage, were merely formaP. Bentley, in 1702, introduced written 
examinations for scholarships and fellowships at Trinity college, 
and, twelve years later, we read of ‘ a faU examination mcludmg 
two days of book-work in classical literature for fellowships at 
Merton College, OxfordV 

Wallis, opposing Maidwell* in 1700, maintamed that the Oxford 
tutorial system was an equivalent, and more, of the continental 
primta eoUegiay or teaching by Seminar, which Maidwell had said 
did not exist in England*. It is instructive to find two popular 
manuals by Cambridge tutors, Waterland’s Advice to a Totmg 
Stttdent (1706), and Green’s 'EyicvK\o7raiBeia (1707), recommending 
the reading of the best English writers as well as books on the 
new philosophy, in addition to those on the classical, math^atical 
and philosophical studies of the customary course. At Cambridge, 
in 1730, Locke’s Essay and works by English and foreign philo- 
sophers and men of science were in use. English essays were 
regularly prepared for the Oxford tutors at Magdalen, in 1749, 
and at Hertford, in 1747. Where the tutor was interested in 
intdfiectual pursuits and, at the same time, took his tutoring 
seriously, the extension of the pupil’s studies (especially if the 
latter was responsive) was almost inevitable. That there were 
such tuton^ and that opportunities existed for a wide range of 
studies at both Oxford and Cambridge between 1660 and 1760, are 
facts easily demonstrated. 

1 Wordswortli, Sdholcbe Aeademicae, p 23. * Brodrick, MemmiaU of Merton, p 180 

3 See ante, p B97 ^ A Letter from a friend of the umvereities 
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The origin of the Royal society has already been told\ Sprat, 
in Ms History of the Itoyal Socieiy (1667)? while protesting that 
the new institution is in no sense a rival to the universities, goes 
on to say that it could not be injurious to them ‘without horrible 
ingratitude, seeing that in them it had been principally cherished 
and revived.’ In 1659, Robert Boyle brought from Strassburg the 
chemist, Peter Stael, who taught his science in Oxford at different 
times between that date and 1670. Though in no sense connected 
with the university, his classes attracted men of every sort of 
standing, above the undergraduate. In 1663, Anthony h Wood 
and John Locke were fellow-members of Stael’s ‘chemical-club ’ 
Edward Lhwyd and Ms Cambridge friend John Ray were only less 
interested in philology than they were in natural Mstory. 

At Cambridge, Bentley is a capital instance of the university 
teacher whose catholic interest and zeal for knowledge extended 
beyond his own chosen studies. As first Boyle lecturer (1692), he 
attempted to confute atheism, not by the authority of the scriptures 
but by a study of gravitation, physiology and psychology This 
sympathy with modem studies was not less characteristic of his 
mastership of Trinity than was Ms desperate straggle to maintain 
his office In 1704, he made a dwelling and an observatory in the 
college for one of its fellows, Roger Cotes, the first Plumian professor 
of astronomy and of experimental philosophy , the fact marks the 
establishment at Cambridge of the Newtonian school of mathe- 
matics. Bentley also fitted up a laboratory for Vigani, who, after 
lecturing in Cambridge for some years, was made professor of 
chemistry in 1703. In 172^ Bentley was instrumental in found- 
ing the first botany chair in his university, and he favoured 
a design for drawing up a Mstory of modem geographical 
discoveries. 

Nor were these extra-academic interests confined to the seniora 
or to the new philosophy. Ambrose Bonwicke (St John’s college, 
Cambridge, 1710 — 14) learned French under a private teacher in 
order to study books ‘ on all sorts of learning published daily in 
that language’ In the same university, Ren6 La Butte taught 
French from 1742, and there, also, Isola taught Gray Italian. At 
Oxford, in 1741, Magdalen college employed Master FoUbre, 
pradeetw Imgvm Gkdhecmae , a little earlier, Shenstone, Graves 
and Wlustler met in each other’s rooms at Pembroke to ‘rip 
Florence wme’ and to read ‘plays and poetry. Spectators or 
Tatlers and other works of lighter digestion.’ Dr John Wallis, 

1 Ante, Yol, Ym, chap, xvn. 
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in 1700 , while a3rguing^ that Maidwell’s projected academy was 
superfluous, states that instruction was then accessible at Oxford 
in anatomy, botany, pure and applied mathematics, French, Spanish, 
Italian, music, dancing, fencing, riding and other manly exercises. 

Nor must it be assumed that the uniTersities in their corporate 
capacity were insensible to the advance of knowledge or of their 
own responsibihty for it The old curriculum retained its flmction 
as an instrument of education, partly because the newer studies 
had not yet reached that stage of systematisation which is requisite 
in any branch of knowledge designed to educate. As early as 
1683, Oxford found it necessaiy to open Ashmole’s ‘elaboratory’ 
'for promoting several parts of useful and curious learning,’ and 
the study of chemistry was regularly pursued by members of the 
university under the first ‘custos,’ Robert Plot. About the same 
date, a philosophical society, consistmg of a number of distinguished 
seniors, includmg heads of houses, was instituted to correspond 
with the Royal society and with a similar society m Dubhn®. By 
the close of the seventeenth century, the Newtonian mathematics 
began to take possession of the Cambridge schools, not by statutory 
regulation but simply m recogmtion of the advance in Itoowledge 

Between 1702 and 1750, Cambridge founded chairs in chemistry, 
astronomy and experimental philosophy (Plumian), anatomy, 
botany, Arabic, geology, astronomy and geometry (Lowndean); 
and Oxford instituted chairs of poetry, Anglo-Saxon and anatomy. 
It cannot be said that the regius professorships of modem history, 
founded in 1724 by George II at both universities, did much to 
advance the study of modem history during the eighteenth century , 
still, they are, at least, evidence of ^oodwm on both sid^, though 
spoiled by vaguely conceived aims and faulty organisation. The 
work of antiquaries like Anthony k Wood and Thomas Eeame was 
more to the purpose. 

The lethargy which seized upon Enghsh university life in the 
mid-eighteenth century seems to have been less profound at Cam- 
bridge, the univerrity which enjoyed a measure of court favour , 
Oxford was persistently Jacobite down to the death of George 11, 
and, in consequence, forfeited influence and lost opportunities for 
useMn^ The Cambndge senate house was opened in 1730 and, 
almost immediately, was made the scene of university examina- 
tions, which, from that time, became of a serious clmracter. The 

^ In two pamplilets, printed with Maidwell’s proposal, in the Oxiord Historical 
Society’s Collectanea, First Series, 1885. 

3 Clark, Ltfe and Ttmes of Anihoiity a Wood, toI m, pp 75 — 8 
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chancellor’s regulations of 1750, which aimed at stiffening dis- 
cipline and reducing the expenses of undergraduates, produced 
a flood of pamphlets which give incidental information on the 
condition of the umversity. The Acadenm, one of the best 
known of these, credits undergiaduates with ‘taste for music and 
modem languages,’ and due attention to mathematics, natural 
philosophy and the ancient languages The Bemarha on the 
Academw, while dissenting from the conclusions of its opponent, 
agrees with it as to the condition of learning at Cambridge 
Edward Gibbon’s impeachment of the Oxford system is well 
known , he was at Magdalen college (when not elsewhere on 
‘schemes’) for fourteen months, in 1762 — 3, entering from West- 
minster before he completed his fifteenth year. But his remarks 
are obviously too prejudiced to be accepted as a plain story of 
events which happened many years before he wrote his Memoirs , 
Oxford’s chief offence was that it was clerical and tory. Still, the 
charge of idleness which he brings against fellows of colleges had 
been made as early as 1716 by dean Prideaux, and, in the interval, 
the circumstances of clerical life at Oxford had not improved. 
Prideaux in LYIII Articles for reformation ofirniversities wanted 
to enforce ancient discipline throughout academic society, to 
punish neglectful tutors and to superannuate fellows twenty years 
after matriculation. A fellow who had not secured a provision for 
himself at that date was to be removed to a special residence sup- 
ported by the colleges and nqpmed ‘ Drone HalL’ The umversities 
were heavily handicapped by a pohcy which placed so much of 
their teaching and government m the hands of clencal cehbates, 
whose professional ambition ,and hopes of ‘settling in life’ 
frec[uently centred about a prospective college hving. 
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DEIOE-THB NEWSPAPEE AND THE NOVEL 

For tbe bistory of Engbsb journalism prior to and contemporary with 
Defoe, see JNTiebols, J., Literary Anecdotes of tbe Eighteenth Century, voL i, 
pp. 6, 312; vol IV, pp 33-97; Hunt, F. Knight, The Fourth Estate, 1850; 
Andrews, A , History of British J ournahsm, 1859 ; Fox Boiirne, H B,, English 
Kewspapers, 1887, vol i, pp, 1-130; Ames, J G-rif&th, The English Literary 
Periodical of Morals and Manners, Mt Ternon, Ohio, 1904; and the chief 
authority for tbe earhest period (to 1666), Wilhams, J B , A History of 
Engbsb Journabsm to the Foundation of the Gazette, 1908 

For the history of Engbsb fiction prior to and contemporary with Defoe, 
see Dunlop, J C., History of Prose Fiction, ed. Wilson, H., 1896, voL ii, 
chaps ix-xiv; Tuckerman, Bayard, A History of English Prose Fiction, 
Kew York, 1882, Baleigb, Sir W, The Engbsh Novel, 1894; Cross, W. L^ 
Tbe Development of the Enghsh Novel, New York, 1899; Millar, J* H*, 
Tbe Mid^Eighteentb Century, Edinburgh, 1902; and Morgan, Charlotte E^ 
Tbe Bise of the Novel of Manners, Columbia Dmversity Studies m Engbsb, 
New York, 1911, which contains a fiill bibhography* 

L Sir Roger L^Estrange 

For L^Estrange^s life, see a satisfactory artioile by Sir Sidney Lee in 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxiii. For mformation as to his 
writings, see this article, also Watt, E., Bibbotbeca Britannica, voL i, 
Edinburgh, 1824, Halkett and Lamg, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudo- 
nymous Literature, 4 vols., Edinburgh^ 1882-8. 

A. Original Writings 

(1) To a Gentleman, a Member of tbe Honourable House of Commons 
[a signed broadside]. July 8, 1646 (2) L^Estrange His Appeals from 
tbe Court Martial! to tbe Parliament, etc. Apnl, 1647 Bptd in Truth and 
Loyalty Vindicated, pp 38-45 (3) Lestrange His Ymdication to Kent, etc, 
1649. (4-23) Tbe Declaration of the City, to tbe men at Westminster.— Tbe 
Engagement and Remonstrance of tbe City of London. December 12, 1659. 
—The Final Protest, and Sense of the City.— The Resolve of the Oily. 
December 28, 1650.— A Free Parliament Proposed by the City to the Naiion. 
Dated Dee. 6, 1659, but apparently combined with a letter To the Honorable 
the Commissioners of the City of London, for the Liberties and Bights of the 
Engbsh NaHon, wMch is dated Jan. 3, 1659 1660).“A Plam Case. 

January 24, 1659.— To His Excellency, Geneial Monck. A Letter from the 
Gentlemen of Devon in Answer to his Lordships of January 23 to them 
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directed £rom Leicester. D. Jan 18, 1669. — The Sense of the Army. D. 
Feb. 2, 1659.— The Citizens Declaration for a Free Parliament (same date). 
— For his Excellency G-enerall Monok. D. Feb 4, 1659 — A Narrative. D,, vmth- 
ont title, Feb. 12, 1659 —A Word m Season, To Greneral Monck (vmth Ms 
ofBicers, etc), To the City, and To the Nation. D. February 18, 1659— A 
Seasonable Word— Quaere for Quaere, etc.— No Fool to the Old Fool. D. 
March 16, 1659.— A Paper against the Faction. D , “without title, March 24, 
1059 Necessary and Seasonable Caution, Concermng Elections; A Sober 
Answer to a Jugling Pamphlet, Entituled, A Letter Intercepted, etc D. 
March 27, 1660.— Treason Arraigned, In Answer to Plain English 1660 — 
An Answer to An Alarum to the Amues of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
D. April 4 , 1660. [Nos 4-23, together m some copies with Nos. 24 and 25, 
are rptd in No 26, L’Estrange His Apology, and^in almost every case 
are said to have been ptd.] (24) No Bhnde Guides, In Answer To a 
seditious Pamphlet of J. Mdton^s, Intituled Brief Notes upon a late 
Sermon, etc April 20, 1660 (25) Physician Cure thy Self or, an Answer 

To a Seditious Pamphlet, Entitled Eye-Salve for the English Army, 
etc.... April 23, 1660. (26) L’Estrange His Apology, with A Short Tiew 
of Some Late and Remarkable Transactions, etc 1660. (27) An Appeal 
in the Case Of the late King’s Party 1660. (28) A Plea for a Limited 
Monarchy, etc. 1660. Bptd in Harleian Miscellany, vol. i 1744 (29) A Caveat 
to the Cavaliers... Dedicated to the Author [James Howell] of A Cordial 
for the Cavaliers 1661. (30) A Modest Plea Both for the Caveat, and The 
Author of It With some Notes upon Mr. James Howell, etc. August, 1661. 
(31) Interest Mistaken, or. The Holy Cheat . . By way of Observation upon a 
Treatise, Entituled, The Interest of England in the Matter of Religion, etc. 
1661. (32) The Relaps’d Apostate or Notes upon A Presbyterian Pamphlet, 
Entituled, A Petition for Peace, etc November, 1661. (33) To the Right 
Hon. Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England The 
Humble Apology of Roger L’Estrange December 3, 1661. (34) State 
Divinity, or a Supplement to The Relaps’d Apostate, etc. Dec. 4, 1661. 
(35) A Memento Directed To all Those That Truly Reverence the Memory 
of King Charles the Martyr, And as Passionately wish the Honour... of his 
Royall Successour ..Charles the II. The First Part. April, 1662 Newed. 
omittmg the three last chapters and entitled A Memento treating of the Rise, 
Progress, and Remedies cf Sedition. 1682. (36) Truth and Loyalty Ymdi- 
cated. From the Beproches and Clamours of Mr Edward Bagshaw, etc. 
June 7, 1662. (37) A Whipp For the Schismaticall Animadverter [Bagshaw] 
Upon the Bishop of W orcester’s Letter, etc. February, 1662. (38) Toleration 
Discuss’d 1663 (39) Considerations and Proposals In Order to the Regulation 
of the Press* together with Diverse Instances of Treasonous, and Seditious 
Pamphlets, Provmgthe Necessity thereof. June3,1663. (40)TheInteIhgencer. 
Published for the satisfaction and mformation of the people. With Privilege. 
From Aug. 31, 1663, on Mondays, to January 29, 1666 (41) The Newes, 

Pubhshed for the satisfaction and information of the people. With Privilege. 
From September 3, 1663, on Thursdays, until January 29, 1666. [Beginnmg 
with 1664, these two periodicals were numbered and paged together ] (42) Pub- 
lick Intelligence. With sole Privilege [A single number ] Nov. 28, 1665. 
(43) Pubhck Advertisements (with Privilege). [One number (?) J June 25, 
1666. (44) A Discourse of the Fishery, etc 1674. (45) The Parallel or. An 
Account of the Growth of Knavery, Under the Pretext of Arbitrary Govorn- 
meiit and Popery With some Observations upon a Pamphlet Lby Andrew 
Marvell], Entitled, An Account of the Growth of Popery, etc 1677, 3rd 
cd, 1681, with a new title. An Account of the Growth of Knavery, under the 
Pretended Fears of Arbitrary Government, and Popery. With A Paiallel 
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betwixt the Eeformers of 1677 and those of 1641, etc. (46) Tyranny and 
Popery Lording it Over the Consciences, Lires, Liberties and Estates both of 
Kmg and People 1678 (47) The History of the Plot Or a Bllef and 

Historical Account of the Charge and Defence of Edward Coleman, Esq. 
[and 16 others] . . By Authority. 1679 (48) An Answer to the Appeal [by 
Charles Blount] from the Country to the City. 1679 (49) The Case Put, 
Concerning the Succession of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. With 
Some Observations upon The Political Catechism, And Two or Three Other 
Seditious Libels. 1679. (SO) The Reformed Catholi<g[ue: or, the True 
Protestant. 1679. (61) The Pree-bom Subject or, the Englishman’s Birth- 
right, etc. 1679 (52) Citt and Bumpkm. In a Dialogue over A Pot of 
Ale, concerning Matters of Religion and Covemment. 1680. (53) Citt and 
Bumpkin The Second Part, Or, a Learned Discourse upon Swearmg And 
Lymg, and other Laudable Qualities tendmg to a Thorow Reformation. 
1680. (64) A Seasonable Memorial m some Historical Notes upon the 
Liberties of the Presse and Pulpit, etc, 1680, (55) A Purther Discovery 
of the Plot, etc. 1680. (56) L’Estrange’s Narrative of the Plot Set 

Eorth for the Edification Of His Majesties Liege People 1680 (57) The 
Casmst Uncas’d m a Dialogue Betwixt Richard and Baxter, With a 
Moderator Between Them Por Quietnesse Sake 168t) (58) Discovery 

uiion Discovery, In Defence of Dr Oates against B W’s Libellous 
Tmdication of him, m his Additional Discovery, and m Justification of 
L’Estrange agamst the same Libell In a Letter to Doctor Titus Oates. 
1680 (59) A Letter to Miles Prance. 1680. (60) L’Estrange’s Case In a 
Civil Dialogue Betwixt ’Zekiel and Ephraim 1680. (61) A Short Answer to 
a whole Litter of Libels. 1680. [Some copies read ‘ Libellers ’] (62) To 
the Rev. Dr Thomas Ken. Pebruary 1, 1680. (63) The Character of a 
Papist in MasqLuerade , Supported by Authority and Experience In Answer 
to the Character of a Popish Successor 1681, (64) A Reply To the Second 
Part of the Character of a Popish Successor. 1681. (65) L’Estrange his 
Appeal Humbly Submitted to the Kings most Excellent Maaesty And the 
Three Estates Assembled m Parliament 1681. (66) L’Estrange No Papist • 
In Answer to a Libel Entituled L’Estrange a Papist, etc. In a Letter to a 
Priend. With Notes and Animadversions upon Miles Prance, Silver-smith, 
etc. 1681. (67) The Observator, etc. April 13, 1681, to Mar 19, 1686-87. 

(68) The Dissenter’s Saymgs, In Requital for L’Estrange’s Sayings. Pub- 
!^hed in Their Own Word^ for the Information of the People. 1681. 

(69) Dissenters Sayings. The Second Part... Dedicated to the Grand- Jury 

of London, August 29, 1681. 1681 ^ (70) Notes upon Stephen College. 
Groxmded Principally upon his own Declarations and Confessions, etc 1681. 
(71) The Reformation Reformed; or a Short History of New-fashioned 
Christians, etc. 1681. (72) A Word concerning Libels and Libellers, 

Humbly Presented To the Right Hon. Sir John Moor, Lord-Mayor of 
London, etc 1681. (73) The Shammer Bhamm’d In a Plain Discovery, 
Under Young Tong’s Own Hand, of a Designe to Trepann L’Estrange Into 
a Pretended Subornation agamst the Popish Plot 1681 (74) The Aceompt 
cleared . In Answer to a Libel Intituled A True Account from Chichester, etc. 
1682. (75) The Apostate Protestant. A Letter to a Priend, occasioned By 
the late Reprinting of a Jesuites Book. About Succession in the Crown of 
England. Pretended to have been written by R. Doleman. July, 1682. 

(76) Remarks on the Growth and Progress of Non-Confonmty, etc. 1682. 

(77) Considerations upon a Printed Sheet Entituled the Speech Of the Late 
Lord Russel to the Sheriffs: together With the Paper dehvered by Him to 
Them ..on July 21, 1683. [Bptd by Clarendon Historical Soc, 1882] 

(78) The Observator Defended. By the Anthor of the Observators, etc. 
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1685 (79) An Answer to a Letter to a Dissenter [Halifax’s], Upon Occasion 
of His Majesties Late G-raeions Declaration of Indulgence 1687, (80-82) A 
Brief History of the Times, etc. 3 parts. 1687-8 (83) A Eeply to the Eeasons 
of the Oxford Clergy agamst Addressing. 168-. [Eptd in Scott’s Somers 
Tracts, toI. ix, 1809 ] (84) Two Oases submitted to Consideration, etc. 1687. 

L’Estrange wrote the Notice to the Eeader in an edition of Fairfax’s 
Oodfrey of Bulloigne, 1687, and, m 1715, A Key to Hudibras, attributed to 
him, was prmted in Butler’s Posthumous Works. 

[L’E strange has been frequently credited with works which he, probably 
or certainly, did not write ] 

See, also, Le Breton, A., Le Eoman au dix-huiti^me Si^cle, Pans, 1898 ; 
Texte, Joseph, Eousseau et les origmes du Cosmopohtisme Litt€raire, Pans, 
1895; Warner, G-. F., An Unpublished Pohtical Paper by Daniel Be Foe, 
Engl. Hist EeT, January, 1907. 

B. Translations 

(1) The * Visions’ of Quevedo 1667 (2) Five Love Letters from a [Portu- 
guese] Nun to a Cavalier, from the French 1678. (3) The Gentleman 
’Pothecary, a true jStory done out of the French. 1678 (4) TuUy’s Ofdces. 

1680. (5) Cardmal J. Bona’s ‘A Guide to Etermty’ (from the Latm), 2nd eA 

1680. (6) Seneca’s Morals by way of Abstract 5th ed 1693. (7) Twenty 
Select Colloquies of Erasmus, etc. 1680. With two additional colloquies, 1689. 
(8) An Apology for the Protestants, Bemg A full Justification of their 
Departure from The Church of Eome... Done out of French into Enghsh 

1681. (9) The Fables of Aesop and other Emment Mythologists, with Morals 

and Eeflexions. 1692 (10) Five Love Letters written by a Cavalier in Answer 
[to No (2) above] 1694, (11) Terence’s Comedies made English, etc [revised 
by J, Eachard and L’Estrange]. 2nd ed 1698 (12) Fables and Storyes 

Morahzed. Bemg a Second Part of the Fables of Aesop and other Emment 
Mythologists. 1699. (13) The Works of Flavius Josephus. 1702. (14) The 
Spanish Pole-Cat or, the Adventures of Semora Eufina, etc. [from the 
Spanish of A, del Castillo Solor^ano, begun by L’Estrange and fimshed by 
Ozell] 1717. Eeissued in 1727 as Spanish Amusements, etc. 

- II. Daniel Defoe 

IT 

The chief biographies of Defoe are those by Chalmers, George (1790), which 
marks the beginning of serious study of the man and his works; Wilson, W. 
(3 vols. 1830), stdl valuable, particularly as a history of Defoe’s times , Lee, W., 
in vol, I of iLife and Newly DiscoveredWritmgs of Daniel Defoe (1869), which 
contains much new material badly handled and fixes Defoe’s bibhography at 
the point at which it has stood almost to the present time ; Mmto, W., m 
Enghsh Men of Letters (1879), stdl valuable for the critical acumen dis- 
played; Wright, T (1894), which contains new material, but occasionally 
indulges m extravagant theories Other biographers on a larger or a smaller 
scale, such as Towers, Dr, Hazhtt, William, the younger, Forster, John, 
Morley, Henry, and Whitten, W. (1900)^ deserve to be mentioned, as well as 
Stephen, Sir Leslie, and, for a good essay, Eannie, D. W, (Oxford, 1890) Of. 
also, Lamb, Charles, Works, i. Miscellaneous Prose, ed. Lucas, E,, 1903; 
Dennis, John, Studies m Enghsh Literature, 1883; York Powell, F., 
Occasional Wntmgs, ed. Elton, 0., 1906. The most important recent student 
of Defoe is Aitken, George A, in his contributions to periodicals and Ms 
introductions to his edition of Defoe’s novels Of. four articles, chiefly 
bibliographical, contributed by the present wnter to The Nation (New York, 
1907-8). 
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No edition of Defoe’s writings has yet been worthy of the name. In 1703 
and 1705, he collected some of his tracts and poems, but soon his pen outran the 
capacity of his contemporaries to identify bds work, and there was compara- 
tively little interest m him as a wnter from his death to the end of the 
eighteenth century. In 1810, the edition of the novels with which the name 
of Scott is connected appeared m 12 vols. Thirty years later, Hazhtt, 
William, the younger, began an elaborate edition which reached only three 
volumes. Simultaneously, an edition in 20 vols. was pnnted at Oxford. This, 
despite senous defects, remains the only edition giving access to some of the 
more important miscellaneous books. It i^ however, utterly inadequate on 
the side of Defoe’s political writings There is also an edition m 6 vols, m 
Bohn’s British Classics (1854-5), but the novels and shorter narratives and 
a few tracts may now be read m the excellent edition of the Eomances and 
Narratives in 16 vols (1895-6) due to the care of Aitken, Qt, A, An edition but 
shghtly differing from this m contents was prepared for American readers m 
1903 by Maynadier, Gr. H. (16 vols. New York). 

A. Writings 

[In chronological order, except where otherwise mdicate§. When ascertain- 
able, the actual date of publication is always given, not the date on the 
title-page ] 

A New Discovery of an Old Intreague A Satsrr, etc 1691. 

Ode to the Atheman Society, In Gildon’s History of the Athenian Society. 
1692. 

An Essay upon Projects. 1697. Beissued, 1702. 

The Character of the late Dr Samuel Annesley, by Way of Elegy. 1697. 
Some Befiections On a Pamphlet lately Publish’d, Entituled, An Argument 
Shewmg that A Standmg Army, etc. 1697. 

An Argument Shewing, That a sWding Army, With Consent of Parlia- 
ment, Is not Inconsistent with a Pree Government, etc 1698 
An Enquiry into the Occasional Conformify of Dissenters m Cases of Prefer- 
ment. With a Preface to the Lord Mayor. 1698 

An Enquiry mto the Occasional Conformity of Dissenters, With a Pre- 
face to Mr. How. 1700. 2nd ed. of the above, with another preface. 
A Brief Beply to the History of Standing^ Armies th England, etc. 1698. 
The Poor Man’s Plea ... for a Beformation of Manners, etc 1698. 

Lex Talionis or, an Enquiry mto The Most Proper Ways to Prevent the 
Persecution of the Protestants in Prance. 1698. 

The Pacificator. A Poem 1700. • 

The Two Great Questions Consider’d, etc. 1700. 

The Two Great Questions Pnrther Considered, etc 1700 

The Six distinguishing Characters of a Parhament man, etc 1701. 

The Danger of the Protestant Behgion Considered from the Present Prospect 
of a Eeligious War in Europe. 1701. 

The Pree-Holders Plea agamst Stock-Jobbmg Elections of Parhament Men. 
1701. 

The True-Born Englishman. A Safyr. 170L Pirst ed, dated 1700, 
Tutchin, John. The Foreigners. A Poem. 1700. 

A Letter to Mr. How, etc. 1701. 

Considerations upon Corrupt Elections of Members To Serve m Parliament. 
170L 

The Tiiiainy of Stock-Jobbers Detected, etc. 1701. 

The Succession to the Grown of England, Conridered, 1701. 

Legion’s Address. 1701. 


27—2 
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The History of the Kentish Petition. 1701. 

The Present State of Jacobitism Considered, etc. 1701. 

Eeasons against a War with Prance, etc. 1701. 

The Onginal Power of the Collective Body of the People of England, 
Examined and Asserted 1701. 

Legion’s Kew Paper, etc 1702. 

The Mock Mourners. A Satyr, By Way of Elegy on King WHliam. 1702. 

Eeformation of Manners, A Satyr 1702 

A Kew Test of the Church of England’s Loyalty, etc. 1702. 

Hood Advice to the Ladies, etc. 1702. [Verse.] Eeissued as A Timely 
Caution , or Good Advice, etc. 1728, 

The Spanish Descent. A Poem. 1702. 

An EnqLuiry into Occasional Conformity. Shewing that the Dissenters Are 
no Way Concern’d m it 1702 Eeissued as An Enquiry into the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. 1704. 

The Shortest Way with the Dissenters* or, Proposals for the Estahhshment 
of the Church. 1702, 

A Brief Explanation of A late Pamphlet, entitul’d. The shortest Way with 
the Dissenters. 1703. 

Tutchin, J." A Dialogue between A Dissenter and the Observator 
1703. 

King William’s Affection to the Church of England, Examm’d. 1703. 

More Eeformation, A Satyr upon Himself By the Author of the True Born 
Enghsh-Man. 1703. 

A true Collection of the Writmgs of the Author of the True-Born Enghsh- 
Man, 1703 [This was preceded by a spurious collection ] 

The Shortest Way to Peace and Umon. 1703. 

A Hymn to the Pillory. 1703. 

The Case of Dissenters As Affected by the Late Bill Proposed m Parhament, 
Por Preventmg Occasional Conformity 1703. 

The Sincerity of the Dissenters Vindicated, Prom the Scandal of Occasional 
Conformity, with Some Considerations on a late Book, Entitul’d, Modera- 
tion a Vertue, 1703. 

An Enquiry into the Case of Mr Asgil’s General Translation, etc. 1703. 

A Challenge of Peace, Address’d to the Whole Nation, etc. 1703 

The Liberty of Episcopal Dissenters m Scotland, as it stands by the Laws 
there, truly Eepresented. 1703 

Some Eemarks On the First Chapter m Dr. Davenant’s Essays, 1708, Ee- 
issued as Original Eight... Bemg an Answer to the first Chapter, etc 
1704. 

Peace without Union. By way of Eeply to Sir H[umphrey] M[aokworth]’s 
Peace at Home. 1703. 

The Dissenters Answer to the High-Church Challenge. 1704. 

An Essay on the Eegulation of the Press 1704. 

A Serious Inquiry into this Grand Question* Whether a Law to prevent the 
Occasional Conformity of Dissenters would not be Inconsistent with the 
Act of Toleration, etc. 1704. 

The Parallel, or. Persecution of Protestants the Shortest Way to prevent 
the Growth of Popery in Ireland. 1704. 

Eoyal Eeligion , Bemg some Enquiry after the Piety of Princes, etc. 1704. 

Moderation Maintam’d, in Defence of a Compassionate Enquiry Into the 
Causes of the Civd War, etc. In a Sermon Preached. ..by White 
Kennet, etc. 1704. 

The Christiamty of the High-Church Consider’d, etc. 1704. 

More Short-Ways with the Dissenters. 1704. 
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The Dissenters Misrepresented and Eepresented. 1704 
A New Test of the Church of England’s Honesty. 1704 
The Storm or, a Collection Of the most Bemarkable Casualties and Disasters 
which happen’d m the Late Dreadful Tempest, both by Sea and Land. 1704. 
An Elegy on the Author of the True-Bom-English-Man. With an Essay On 
the late Storm. 1704, 

A Hymn to Tictory. 1704. 

The Protestant Jesuite Unmask’d, etc 1704. 

GiTing Alms no Chanty, and Employing the Poor A Grievance to the 
Nation, etc. 1704. 

Quenes upon the Bill against Occasional Conformity. 1704. 

The Double Welcome. A Poem to the Duke of Marlbro. 1705. 

Persecution Anatomiz’d : or. An Answer [to 4 (Questions] 1705 
The Consolidator or, Memoirs of Sundry Transactions from the World m 
the Moon, etc. 1705. 

The Experiment’ or, the Shortest Way with the Dissenters Exemphfied. 
Being the Case of Mr. Abraham Gill, etc 1705. Reissued as The 
Modesty and Smcerity of those Worthy Enghsh Gentlemen, commonly 
called High Churchmen, etc. 1706 
A Journey to the World m the Moon, etc 1705 

A Letter from the Man in the Moon, to the Author of The true Born 
Englishman, etc, 1705. 

A Second and more strange Journey to the World m the Moon, etc. 1705. 
Advice to all Parties 1705. 

The Dyet of Poland. A Satyr. 1705. 

The High-Chureh Legeon. or, the Memorial Examin’d, etc 1705. 

The Ballance or, A New Test of fche High-Phers of all Sides, etc. 1705. 

A Second Tolume of the Writmgs of the Author of the True-Born Englirii- 
man, etc. 1705. 

Party-Tyranny or, An Occasional Bill in Miniature; As now Practised in 
Carolina, etc. 1705. 

An Answer to the Lord Haversham’s Spee^jh. 1705. 

A Hynm to Peace, etc. 1706. 

A Reply to a Palbiphlet Eniituled, The L[or]d H[aversham]’s Vmdication of 
his Speech. 1706 ^ 

The Case of Protestant Dissenters m Carelma, etc. 1706 

Remarks on the Bill To Prevent Frauds Comnoitted by Bankrupts, etc. 1706. 

Remarks on the Letter to the Author of the State-Memonal 1706. 

An Essay At Removing National Prejudices against a Umon with Scotland 
1706. 

The same. Part ii 1706, 

The same. Part in. Edmburgh, 1706 

A Fourth Essay At Removing National Preaudices, etc. Edmburgh, 1706. 

A Fifth Essay At Removing National Prejudices, etc Edinburgh, 1707. 
Two Great Questions Considered... Bemg A Sixth Essay At Removing, etc. 
Edinburgh, 1707. 

Preface to De Laune’s Plea for the Non-Conformists, etc. 1706. 

This IS said to have been reprmted by Defoe m 1710 as Dr Sacheverell’s 
Recantation, etc. 

A Sermon Preach’d by Mr. Daniel Defoe . On the fitting up of Dr. Burges’s 
late Meeting-House, etc. 1706. 

A True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. Teal ... to one Mrs. Bargrave 
at Canterbury, etc. 1706. 

This tract was often prmted with Drelincourt’s The Christian’s Defence 
against the Fears of Death. 
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Jure DiTino A Satyr. In Twelve Books. 1706 

Observations on the Fifth Article of the Treaty of Union, etc Edinburgh, 
1706. 

The Vision, A Poem. Edinburgh, 1706. [Erroneonsly ascribed to the earl 
of Haddington.] 

A Eeply to the Scof s Answer, To the British Vision Edinburgh, 1706. 

A Short Letter to the Olasgow-Men. Edinburgh, 1706. 

The Babbler Convicted, etc Edmburgh, 1706. 

Caledonia, A Poem in Honour of Scotland, and the Scots Nation. 
Edmburgh, 1706. 

An Enquiry into the Disposal of the Equivalent. Edmburgh, 1706 

The Dissenters m England Vmdicated from some Beflections in a late 
Pamphlet called Lawful Prejudices, etc. Edmburgh, 1707. 

A Short View of The Present State of the Protestant Beligion m Britain, etc. 
Edmburgh, 1707 2nd ed. as The Dissenters Vmdicated, or, a Short 
View, etc. London, 1707 

A Modest Vmdication of the Present Mmistry, etc. 1707. [Agamst lord 
Haversham ] 

A Voice from the Sputh, etc Edinburgh (?), 1707 

The Trade of Britain Stated, etc. Edmburgh, 1707. 

Dyers News Examined as to his Sweddish Memorial against the Beview. 
Edmburgh, 1707 

De Poe’s Answer, To Dyers Scandalous News Letter. Edmburgh, 1707. 

An Historical Account of The Bitter Suffermgs, and Melancholly Circum- 
stances of the Episcopal Church m Scotland, etc. Edinburgh, 1707. 
Also, same place and date, as Presbyterian Persecution Exammed With 
an Essay on the Nature and Necessity of Toleration m Scotland. 

Beflections on the Prohibition Act, etc 1708. 

Advice to the Electors of Great Britam; occasioned by the intended Invasion 
from Prance. 1708. 

An Answer to a Paper concerning Mr. De Poe, against his History of the 
Union. Edmburgh, 1708 r 

The Scots Narrative Examin’d, or, the Case of the Episcopal Ministers in 
Scotland Stated, etc. 1709 

The History of the trmonu>f Great Britam. Edinburgh, 1709. As A Collec- 
tion of Original Papers and Material Transactions, Concerning the late 
Great Affair of the Union, etc 1711, 1712. 

A Commendatory Sermon Preach’d November the 4th, 1709. Bemg the 
Birth-Day of King Wilham of ^Morions Memory. 1709. 

Advertisement Prom Darnel De Poe, To Mr. Clark. 1710 

A Letter from Captam Tom to the Mobb, Now Bais’d for Dr. Sacheverell. 
1710. 

A Speech without Doors. 1710. 

Instructions from Borne, In Favour of the Pretender, Inscribed to the most 
Elevated Don Sacheverellio, etc. 1710. 

A New Test of the Sence of the Nation, etc 1710. 

An Essay upon Pubhck Credit. 1710. 

An Essay upon Loans. 1710. 

A Word Agamst a New Election. 1710 

A Supplement to the Faults on Both Sides. 1710. 

B[ogue]s on Both Sides. 1711. 

Ataiantis Major. Edmburgh, 1711. 

A Spectator's Address to the Whigs, on the Occasion of the StabMng 
Mr. Harley. 1711. 

A Letter to the Whigs, etc. 1711. [In part a reprmt of the preceding.] 
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The Secret History of the October Club Part i. 1711. 

The same Part ii. 1711, 

The British Yisions or, Isaac Bickerstaff^s Twelve Prophecies for the Year 
1711. 1711. 

The Succession of Spain Considerid 1711. 

Eleven Opinions about Mr H[arle]y; with Observations. 1711. 

An Essay upon the Trade to Africa 1711. 

The Ee-Bepresentation or, a Modest Search After the Oreat Plunderers of 
the Nation, 1711. 

A True Account of the Desi^ and Advantages of the South-Sea Trade 1711. 
A Speech for Mr D[unda]sse Younger of Amistown. 1711 
An Essay on the South-Sea Trade. 1711 

The True State of the Case between the Oovernment and the Creditors of 
the Navy 1711. 

Eeasons why this Narion Ought to put a Speedy End to this Expensive War. 

1711. 

The BaUance of Europe, or, an Enquiry into the Eespective Dangers Of 
giving the Spanish Monarchy to the Emperour As well as to King 
Philip, etc 1711. 

Armageddon or, the Necessity of Carrying on the Waf, etc 1711 
An Essay At a Plain Exposition of that DijBELcult Phrase A Oood Peace. 1711. 
Eeasons Why a Party Among us, and also among the Confederates, Are 
obstinately bent agamst a Treaty of Peace with the Erench at this time. 
1711 

The Felonious Treaty 1711 

A Defence of the Alhes and the Late Mimstry or, Eemarks on the Tories 
New Idol . The Conduct of the Alhes, etc, 1711. 

An Essay on the History of Parties, and Persecution m Britain. 1711. 

No Queen . or, No (General, An Argument Provmg the Necesrity .... to 
Displace the D— of M[arl]borough. 1712 
The Conduct of Parties in England, More especially of those Whigs Who 
now appear Agamst the New Ministy, and a Treaty of Peace 1712, 
Plunder and Bribery Further Discoverid, in a Memorial Humbly Offerid To 
the British Parliament 1712. 

Peace or Poverty. Being A Serious Tmdication of Her Majesty and Her 
Ministers Consenting to a Treaty for a Grfiieral Peace. 1712 
No Punishment No Grovemment and No Danger Even in the Worst 
Designs. 1712. 

The Highland Yisions or the Scots New Prophecy Declaring m Twelve 
Yisions what Strange Things shall come to Pass m the Year 1712. 1712. 
Wise as Serpents. Bemg an Enquiry into the Present Circumstances of the 
Dissentei^ etc. 1712. 

The Present State of Parties in G-reat Britain 1712 
Eeasons against Fightmg. 1712 

A Farther Search into the Conduct of the Allies, and the late Ministry, as to 
Peace and War. 1712. 

The Present Negotiations of P^ce Yindicated from the Imputation of 
Trifling. 1712. 

The Yalidity of the Eenunciations of Former Powers Enquir’d into, and the 
Present Eenunciarion of the Duke of Anjou, Impartially Consider’d, etc. 

1712. 

An Enquiry mto the Danger and Consequences of a War with the Dutch. 
1712. 

The Justice and Necessity of a War with Holland, In Case the Dutch Do 
not come into Her Majesty’s Measures, Stated and Exammed. 1712. 
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An Enquiry into the Eeal Interest of Princes m the Persons of their 
Ambassadors, etc. 1712. 

A Seasonable Warning* And Caution Against the Insinuations Of Papiats 
and Jacobites In Eavour of the Pretender. 1712. 

Hannibal at the Grates , or, the Progress of Jacobitism. 1712. 

A Strict Enquiry Into the Circumstances of a late Duel [Hamilton and 
Mohun], With some Account of the Persons Concern’d on Both Sides, 
etc. 1713 

Eeasons against the Succession of the House of Hanorer 1713 

NotCtinghjam Politicks Examined. Being An Answer to . Observations 
upon the State of the Nation. 1713 

The Second-Sighted Highlander ... Bemg Ten New Visions for the Year 

1713. 1713 

A Brief Account of the Present State of the African Trade 1713. 

And What if the Pretender should come ^ 1713 

An Answer to a Question That No body thinks of, Viz But what if the Queen 
should die ^ 1713. 

An Essay on the Treaty of Commerce with France 1713. 

Umon and No Umon Being an Enquiry Into the Grrievances of the Scots, 
etc. 1713 

A Oeneral History of Trade, and Especially Consider’d as it Eespects the 
British Commerce, etc. 4 Parts. 1713 

A Letter from a Member of the House of Commons to his Eriend m the 
Country, Eelatmg to the Bill of Commerce, etc 1713 

Considerations upon the Eighth and Nmth Articles of the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation, etc 1713. 

Memoirs Of Count Tariff, etc 1713. 

Some Thoughts upon the Subject of Commerce with Prance. 1713 

A Letter To the Dissenters 1713 

Whigs turn’d Tories, and Hanoverian Tories, From their Avow’d Prmciples, 
proVd Whigs, etc 1713 

A Letter to the Whigs, Expostulating with Them upon Their Present 
Conduct. 1714. 

The Scots Nation and Union Vmdicated; from the Eeflections cast on them, 
m an Infamous Libel Entitl’d, The Publick Spirit of the Whigs, etc. 

1714. 

A View of the Eeal Danger of the Protestant Succession. 1714. 

Eeasons for Im[peaching] the L[or]d H[igh] T[reasure]r, And some others 
of the P [resent] M[inistry]. 1714. 

A Letter to Mr Steele, Occasion’d by his Letter to a Member of Parliament, 
Concermng The Bill for preventmg the Growth of Schism By a Member 
of the Church of England 1714 

The Eemedy Worse than the Disease or, Eeasons Against Passing the Bill 
For Preventmg the Growth of Schism. 1714. 

A Brief Survey of the Legal Liberties of the Dissenters, etc. 1714. 

The Weakest go to the Wall, or the Dissenters Sacrific’d by all Parties. 1714. 

Advice To the People of Great Bntam,^with Eespect to Two Important 
Points m their Future Conduct, etc ® 1714, 

The Secret History of the White-Staff, etc. Part i. 1714. 

The same. Part ii, 1714. 

The same. Part in. 1715. 

The three parts were mcluded m one pamphlet, 1715 

Impeachment, or No Impeachment 1714. 

A Secret History of One Year 1714 

Strike while the Iron’s Hot, or, Now is the Time To Be Happy 1714 
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The Secret History of State Intngxies In the Management of the Scepter, In 
the late Beigm 1715 Also published as The Secret History of the 
Scepter, or the Court Intrigues in the Late Eeign. 

The Secret History of the Secret History of the White Staff, Purse And 
Mitre. Written by a Person of Honour. 1715. 

Memoirs of the Conduct of Her Late Majesty And Her Last Ministry, 
Eelating to the Separate Peace Trith Prance By the Eight Honourable 
the Countess of 1715, 

Treason Detected, in an Answer to that Traitorous and Mahcious Libel, 
Entitled, English Advice to the Freeholders of England. 1715. 

A Eeply to a Traitorous Libel, Entituled, English Advice to the Freeholders 
of England. [By bishop Atterbury^] 1715 
A Letter from a Country Whig, to his Fnend m London , Wherem Appears, 
Who are the Truest Friends To their King and Country. 1715. 

A Letter to a Merry Young Hentleman, Intituled, Tho Burnett, Esa ? 
In Answer to One writ by him to the Eight Honourable the Earl of 
Halifa:s, etc 1715, [Attributed, also, to Wilham Oldisworth ] 

Burnet and Bradbury, or the Confederacy of the Press and the Pulpit for 
the Blood of the Last Ministry 1715 

A Fnendly Epistle By Way of Eeproof From one ot the People called 
Quakers, to Thomas Bradbury, A Dealer m many Words. 1715 
An Appeal to Honour and Justice, Tho’ it be of His Worst Enemies By 
Darnel De Foe. Being A True Account of his Conduct m Pubhck 
Affairs 1715 

Some Eeasons Offered by the Late Ministry La Defence of their Administra- 
tion. 1715. 

The Folly and Yamty of Impeachmg the Late Mmistry Consider’d. 1715, 

A Eemonstrance from some Country Whigs to a Member of a Secret 
Committee. 1715. 

The Fears of the Pretender Turn’d mto the Fears of Debauchery ...with a 
Hint to Eichard Steele, Esq. 1715. 

A Sharp Eebuke From one of the People cajled Quakers to Henry Sacheverell, 
. The High-Priest of Andrew’s Holborn. 1715 
The Family Instructor. In Three Parts 1715. In Two Parts, vol. ii, 1718. 
The Second-Sighted Highlander. Being Four "^lons of the Eclypse, And 
somethmg of what may follow. 1715 
Some Methods To supply the Defects Of the late Peace, without entrmg 
mto a iN’ew War 1715. 

A Second Letter from a Country W^ig, etc 1715. [See A Letter from a 
Country Whig, 

Bold Advice or Proposals For the Entire Eootmg out of Jacobitism in 
Oreat Britain, etc. 1715. 

Some Con^derations on the Danger of the Church From her own Clergy, etc. 
1715. 

An Attempt towards a Coalition of Enghsh Protestants ... To which is added, 
Eeasons for Bestrafnmg the Licentiousness of the Pulpit and Press. 
1715. 

A Seasonable Expostulation with, and Friendly Eeproof unto, James Butler, 
who, by the Men of this World, is Stil’d Duke of O[rmon]d, etc. 1715 
An Account of the Conduct of Eobert Earl of Oxford. 1715. Eeissued in 
1717 as Memoirs of some Transactions during the late Ministry, of 
Eobert E. of Oxford. 

The History of the Wars, Of his Present Majesty Charles XU. King of 
Sweden, etc. 1715. Contmued m a second edition, 1720 
A Hymn to the Mob. 1715. 
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An Humble Address to our Soveraagn Lord the People 1715 
An Apolo^ for the Army. In a Short Essay on Fortitude, etc. Written by 
an Officer. 1715. 

An Account of the Great and Generous Actions of James Butler, (Late Duke 
of Ormond). Dedicated to the Famous University of Oxford. 1715. 

A Yiew of the Scots Bebellion, etc 1715 

The Traiterous and Foohsh Manifesto of the Scots Rebels, Examin’d and 
Expos’d Paragraph by Paragraph. 1715. 

A Trumpet Blown in the North, And sounded m the Ears of John Erskine, 
Call’d by the Men of the World, Duke of Mar. 1715 
A Letter from One Clergy-Man to Another, upon the Subject of the Rebelhon. 
1715 

A Letter To the Right Hon Robert Walpole, Es<i ; Occasioned by His late 
Promotion, etc 1715. Cf post 
An Essay towards Real Moderation 1716. 

Some Thoughts of an Honest Tory In the Country, upon the Late Disposi- 
tions of some People to Revolt, etc 1716 
The Conduct of some People, about Pleadmg Guilty, etc. 1716. 

Some Consideration^ on a Law for Triennial Parliaments, etc. 1716 
Arguments about the Alteration of Triennial Elections of Parliament. 1716. 
The Triennial Act Impartially Stated, etc. 1716 
A True Account Of the Proceedings at Perth, etc- 1716. 

Rptd m vol. II of The Spottiswoode Miscellany (1845), where it is 
erroneously attributed to the Master of Sinclair 
An Essay upon Buying and Sellmg of Speeches. 1716. 

Some Account of the Two Nights Court at Greenwich. 1716 
A Second Letter to the Right Hon Robert Walpole, Esq. 1716 
Remarks on the Speeches of William Paul Clerk, and John Hall of Otterburn, 
Esq.; Executed at Tyburn for Rebelhon, the 13th of July, 1716, etc. 

1716. 

The Layman’s Ymdication of the Church of England, As well against 
Mr. Howell’s Charge of Schism, As agamst Dr. Bennett’s Pretended 
Answer to it 1716. 

Secret Memoirs of the New Treaty of Alhance with France. 1716. 

Secret Memoirs of a Treasonable Conference at S[omerset] House, For 
Deposing the Present Ministry, etc 1716 
Some National Grievances . . Considered ... in a Letter to R[obert] W[alpole] 
Esq. 1717, 

An Expostulatory Letter, to the B[ishop] of B[angor] concerning A Book 
lately publish’d by his Lordship, Entitul’d, A PreservalAve Agamst the 
Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors. 1717. 

The Danger of Court Differences* or, the Unhappy Effects of a Motley 
Mmistry* Occasion’d by the Repo:rt of Changes at Court 1717, 

The Quarrel of the School-Boys at Athens, As lately Acted at a School near 
Westmmster. 1717. 

An Impartial Enquiry into the Conduct Of the Right Honourable Charles 
Lord Yiscount T[ownshend]. 1717.** 

An Argument Provmg that the Design of Employing and Ennobling 
Foreigners, Is a Treasonable Conspiracy against the ConstituMon, etc. 

1717. 

A •Curious Little Oration, Deliver’d by Father Andrew, Concerning the 
^ Present Great Quarrels That divide the Clergy of France. 1717. 

Fair Payment No Spunge, etc. 1717. 

What if the Swedes Shoffid Come? With some Thoughts About Keeping 
The Army on Foot, Whether they Come or not. 1717. 
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The Bepeal of the Act against Occasional Conformity, Consider’d. 1717, 

The Question Eairly Stated, Whether Now is not the Time to do Justice to 
the Friends of the Government, as well as to its Enemies, etc 1717. 

The Danger and Conse<inences of Disobliging the Clergy consider’d, etc. 
1717. 

Eeasons for a Boyal Yisitation . . , Shewmg The Absolute N ecessity of Purging 
the Universities, and Bestormg Discipline to the Church. 1717. 

Memoirs of the Church of Scotland, In Four Periods, 1717. 

A Farther Argument agamst Ennobling Foreigners, in Answer To the Two 
Parts of the State Anatomy, etc, 1717. [By Poland, Cf, An Argument, 
etc ante ] 

The Conduct of Bobert Walpole, Esql., etc. 1717. 

The Beport Eeported or, the Weakness and In;justiee of the Proceedings of 
the Convocation in their Censure Of Ld Bp. of Bangor, Examin’d and 
Expos’d. 1717. 

A Short Yiew of the Conduct of the King of Sweden, 1717 

A General Pardon Considered in its Circumstances and Consegnences, etc. 
1717 

Observations on the Bishop’s Answer to Dr. Snape. By a Lover of Truth. 
1717 

A Ymdication of Dr, Snape, m Answer to Several Libels lately publish’d 
against hun, etc 1717. 

Mr Benjamin Hoadly. Against The Bight Bev, Father m God Benjamm 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, etc. 1717, 

Mmutes of the Negotiations of Monsr. Mesnager at the Court of England, 
Towards the close of the last Beign, etc, 1717. 

A Beply to the Bemarks upon the Lord Bishop of Bangor’s Treatment of the 
Clergy and Convocation. Said to be Written by Dr. Sherlock. 1717, 

A Declaration of Truth to Benjamm fioadly, One of the High Pnests of the 
Land, and Of the Degree whom Men call Bishops, etc. 1717, 

The Old Whig And Modem YThig Bevived, m the Present Divisions at 
Court. 1717. . 

A Letter to Andrew Snape, etc 1717. 

The Conduct of Christians made the Sport of Infidels. In a Letter From a 
Turkish Merchant at Amsterdam To the Gr^d Mufti at Constantinople, 
On Occasion Of some of our National Follies, but especially of the late 
scandalous Quarrel among the Clergy. 1717. 

Mr. De La Pillonniere’s Yindication bemg an Answer to the Two School- 
masters, and their Boy’s Tittle Tattle, etc, 1717. 

The Case of the War m Italy Stated. 1717. 

Memoirs of the Life and Emment Conduct Of that Learned and Beverend 
Divme, Darnel WOliams, D.D. 1718, 

Some Persons Yindicated agamst the Author of the Defection [Tindal] etc 
And that Writer Convicted of Malice and Falshood, E— W— , Esq,. 1718. 

The Defection Farther Consider’d, wherein the Besigners, As some would 
have them stil’d, Are really Deserters. 1718. 

Considerations on the Present State of Affairs m Great Britain. 1718. 

A Ymdication of the Press* or, an Essay on the Usefulness of Writing, on 
Criticism, and the Qualification of Authors, etc. 1718. 

Memoirs of Pubhck Transactions In the Life and Mioistry Of his Grace the 
D. of Shrewsbury, etc, 1718. , 

A Continuation of Letters Written by a Turkish Spy at Paris, etc. 1718. 

A Brief Comment upon HisMajestys Speech. Being Beasonsfor strengthening 
the Church of England, by taking off the Penal Laws agamst Dissenters. 
17ia 
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A History of the Last Session of tlie Present Parliament. With a Correct 
List of Both Houses 1718. 

A Friendly Rebuke to one Parson Benjamin [Hoadly], Particularly relatmg 
to his q.uarrelling with his own Church, and Vmdicatmg the Dissenters. 
1719 

The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robmson Crusoe, Of York, 
Manner ..Written by Himself. 1719. Facsimile rpt,ed. Dobson, A., 1883. 

The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe Being the Second and Last 
Part of his Life, etc 1719 

Serious Reflections during the Life and Surpnsmg Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe With his Vision of the Angelick World. 1720. 

Among anticipations of Robmson Crusoe may be noted Manvaux, 
P 0. de C, de, Les Avantures de * * * ou les effets surprenans de la 
sympathie, 5 vols., 1715, [Tyssot de Patot, S.], Les voyages et aventures 
de Jac<iues Mass6, 1710 

Of. Howell, John, Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, Edin- 
burgh, 1829 

The History of the Reign of King Deorge, From the Death of her late 
Ma 3 esty Queen ^^nne, to the First of August, 1718. 1719. 

A Letter to the Dissenters, 1719 

The Anatomy of Exchange- Alley or, A System of Stock-Jobbing 1719. 

Some Account of the Life, and most Remarkable Actions, of George Henry 
Baron de Goertz, Privy-Counsellor and Chief Minister of State, to the 
Late Kmg of Sweden. 1719. 

The Just Complaint of the Poor Weavers Truly Represented 1719 

A Bnef State of the Question, Between the Prmted and Pamted Calhcoes 
and the Woollen and Silk Manufacture. 1719. 

The Dumb Philosopher, or. Great Britain’s Wonder, containing I. A Faithful 
and very Surprizmg account how Dickory Cronke, a Tinner’s Son m the 
County of Cornwal, was born Dumb, and continued so for 58 Years; and 
how some Days before he died, he came to his Speech, etc 1719. 

The Kmg of Pirates Bemg an^ Account of the Famous Enterprizes of 
Captain Avery, The Mock Kmg of Madagascar. 1719. 

The Chimera or, the French Way of Paymg National Debts, Laid Open. 
1720. 

The Trade to India Critically and Calmly consider’d, And prov’d to be 
destructive to the General Trade of Great Britam, as well as to the 
Woollen and Silk Manufactures in particular 1720 

The Case Fairly Stated between the ^urky Company and the Italian Mer- 
chants. By a Merchant 1720 

The Oompleat Art of Pamting A Poem Translated from the French of 
M. Du Fresnoy. By D. F. Gent. 1720. 

An Historical Account of the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh.., 
Humbly proposed to the South-Sea Company. 1720, but dated 1719. 

The History of the Life and Adventures of My. Duncan Campbell, A Gentle- 
man, who, tho’ Deaf and Dumb, vnrites down any Stranger’s Name at 
first Sight, with their future Contmgencies of Fortune, etc. 1720, Re- 
issued as The Supernatural Philosopher by Bond, Wilham, 1728. 

It seems clear that Defoe wrote the History , but his work was probably 
reidsed by Bond. Defoe also wrote, m 1726, The Fnendly Daemon (see 
«po5#),and he may have had some hand in the posthumous Secret Memoirs 
ofl732. , 

Memoirs of a Cavaher . or, a Mihtary Journal of The Wars m Germany, and 
The Wars m England etc. 1720. 

The Life, Adventures, and Pyracies, Of the Famous Captain Singleton. 1720. 
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A Letter To the Author of the Independent Whig’, Wherein The Merits of 
the Clergy are considered, etc, 1720. 

A Letter to the Independent Whig Occasioned by his Considerations ot the 
Importance of Gibraltar to the British Empire. 1720- 

A True State of Publick Credit; or, a Short Tiew of the Condition of the 
Nation, -with respect to our present Calamities ... As also Some necessary 
Observations on the Conduct of the Bank, in this Critical Juncture. 
1721 

A Yindication of the Honour and Justice of Parliament Against a most 
Scandalous Libel, Bntituled, The Speech of John A[islabie], Es<i. 1721, 

Brief Observations on Trade and Manufactures, And particularly of our 
Mmes and Metals, and the Hard-Ware Works, etc 1721. 

A Collection of Miscellany Letters, Selected out of Mist^s Weekly Journal* 
2 vols. 1722. 

Defoe contributed to these volumes and probably edited them. 

The Portunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, etc. Who was 
Bom m Newgate . . , Twelve Year a Thief, Eight Year a Transported 
Felon m Yirgmia .... Written from her own Memorandums. 1722, 

Due Preparations for the Plague, As well for Soul as Body. 1722 

Eehgious Courtship Being Historical Discourses, oh the Necessity of 
Marrying Eeligious Husbands and Wives only . . . .With an Appendix Of 
the Necessity of takmg none but Eehgious Servants, and a Proposal for 
the better managmg of Servants. 1722 

A Journal of the Plague Year ...Written by a Citizen, etc 1722. Ed. 
Brayley, E. W 1839 

Austm, William, {fl 1662). or the Anatomy of the 

Pestilence A Poem m three parts, describmg the deplorable 
condition of the city of London under its merciless domimon,1665. 
1666. 

An History of the Archbishops and Bishops, Who have been Impeached 
and Attamted of High Treason, from Wilham the Conqueror to this 
time , . . Extracted from the Best Historians, Ancient and Modem. 1722. 

An Impartial History of the Life and* Actions of Peter Alexowitz, the 
Present Czar of MuscoTy From his Birth to this present Time.... 
Written by a British Officer in the Service of the Czar 1722. Eeissued, 
with additions, as A True, Authentick and* Impartial History.... The 
Yfhole Compiled from the Eussian, High Dutch and French Languages," 
State Papers, and other Publick Authorities, 1725. 

The History and Eemarkable Life Of the truly Honourable Colonel Jacque, 
Commonly Call’d Col. Jack, etc. *1722. 

Considerations on Publick Creffit In a Letter to a Member of Parliament. 
1724 

The Fortunate Mistress or, a History of the Life and Yast Yariety of 
Fortunes of Mademoiselle de Beleau, Afterwards Call’d The Countess de 
Wintselsheim, in Germany, Bemg the Person known by the Name of 
the Lady Eoxan% in the Time of Kmg Charles II. 1724. With a con- 
tinuation, 1745. Abridged by IJoble, F., 1775. 

The Great Law of Subordination consider’d; Or, The Insolence and IJn- 
sujferable Behaviour of Servants in England duly enquir’d into.... In 
Ten Famihar Letters, etc. 1724. The same year as The Behaviour of 
Servants in England Inquired into, etc. ^ 

A Tour Thro’ the whole Island of Great Britain, Divided into Circmts or 
Joumies. Giving a Particular and Diverting Account of lYhatever is 
Curious, etc. Yol i, 1724; voL n, 1725; voL ni, 1726. [Defoe’s work was 
much altered in later editions.] 
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The Eoyal Progress : or, a Historical View of the Journeys, or Progresses, 
which seTeral Great Princes have made to visit their Dominions, etc. 
1724. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings m France, for Discovering and Detecting 
the Murderers of the Enghsh Gentlemen, September 21, 1723, near 
Calais, etc. 1724. 

The History Of the remarkable Life of John Sheppard, Contaming A 
particular Account of his many Eobbenes and Escapes, etc. 1724, 

A New Voyage round the World, by a Course never sailed before, etc. 1724 
(dated 1725). 

A Narrative Of all the Eobbenes, Escapes, etc of John Sheppard, Giving an 
Exact Description of the Manner of his wonderful Escape from the Castle 
m Newgate, etc. 1724 

Some farther Account of the Onginal Disputes in Ireland, about Farthings 
and Half-pence. In a Discourse with a Quaker of Dublm. 1724 [No 
place.] 

Every-Body’s Business, Is No-Body’s Busmess; or Private Abuses, Pubhck 
Grievances Exemplified In the Pride, Insolence, and Exorbitant Wages 
of our W omen-Servants, Footmen, etc . . . By Andrew Moreton, Esq. 1725. 

The True and Genuine Account of the Life and Actions of the Late Jonathan 
Wild. 1725. 

The Life of Jonathan Wild, from his Birth to his Death Containing His 

Eise and Progress in Eoguery...By H. D late Clerk to Justice E . 

1725* 

An Account of the Conduct and Proceedmgs of the late John Gow abas 
Smith, Captain of the late Pirate, etc. 1725 

The Complete English Tradesman, in Famihar Letters, etc. Vol. i. 1725. 
2nd ed. with Appendix 1726. Vol. ii 1727. 

A General History of Discoveries and Improvements, In Useful Arts, Par- 
ticularly m the Great Branches of Commerce, Navigation, and Plantation, 
in all Parts of the Known World, etc. 1725-6. Pour monthly parts, 
Oct., Nov., 1725; Feb, Dec (?), 1726, as The History of the Principal 
Discoveries and Improvements, In the Several Arts and Sciences, 
1727. 

A Brief Case of the Distillers, and of the Distilling Trade m England .... 
Humbly recommended'^:© the Lords and Commons of Great Bntam, m 
the present Parliament Assembled 1726 

A Brief Historical Account of the Lives of the Six notorious Street-Eobbers, 
etc. 1726 

An Essay upon Literature or, an Enquiry into the Antiquity and Original 
of Letters, Provmg That the two Tables, written by the Finger of God 
in Mount Smai, was the first Writmg in the World; and that all other 
Alphabets derive from the Hebrew, etc. 1726. 

The Pohtical History of the Devil, as well Ancient as Modem In Two 
Parts, etc. 1726. 

Unparallel’d Cruelty or, the Ti^al of Captain Jeane Of Bristol. Who was 
convicted at the Old Bailey for the Murder of his Cabbm-Boy, Who he 
put to Death m the most horrid and barbarous Manner, etc. 1726. 

The Fnendly Daemon, or, The Generous Apparition Being a True 
Narrative of a Miraculous Cure newly performed upon . . . Dr. Duncan 
Campbell, By a famihar Spirit, that appeared to him m a white surphce, 
like a Cathedral Singing Boy. 1726 

The Four Xears Voyages of Capt George Eoberts; Bemg a Series of Un- 
common Events, V^ch befell him In a Voyage to the Islands of the 
Canaries, Cape de Verde, and Barbadoes, etc. 1726. 
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Mere Nature Delineated; or, a Body without a Soul. Being Observations 
upon the Young Forester Lately brought to Town from Germany, etc. 1726. 

Some Considerations upon Street-Walkers. With A Proiiosal for Lessenmg 
the Present Number of them. In Two Letters to a Member of Parha- 
ment To which is added, A Letter from One of those unhappy Persons, 
when in Newgate, and who was afterwards executed, for picking a Gentle- 
man’s Pocket, to Mrs in Great P ney Street. 1726. 

The Protestant Monastery or, a Complaint against the Brutality of the 
present Age. Particularly the Pertness and Insolence of our Youth 
to aged Persons ... By Andrew Moreton, Esql , etc 1726. 

A System of Magick, or, a History of the Black Art Bemg an H^toncal 
Account of Mankmd’s most early Dealmg with the Devil, etc 1726. 2nd 
ed as by Andrew Moreton. 1731 

The Evident Approach of a War, And Somethmg of The Necessity of It, In 
Order to Establish Peace, and Preserve Trade, etc. 1727. 

The Evident Advantages to Great Britam and its Alhes from the Approachmg 
War, etc. 1727. 

Conjugal Lewdness or, Matrunomal Whoredom 1727 Beissued the same 
year as A Treatise Coneernmg the Use and Abuse of the Marriage Bed, 
etc. • 

A Brief Deduction of the Original, Progress, and Immense Greatness of the 
British Woollen Manufacture, etc. 1727. 

An Essay on the History and Eeahty Of Apparitions, etc. 1727 Reissued 
1728 (dated 1729) as The Secrets of the Invisible World Disclos’d* or An 
Umversal History of Apparitions Sacred and Prophane.... By Andrew 
Moreton, Esq. 

A New Family Instructor, m Familiar Discourses between a Father and Ms 
Children, on the most Essential Pomts of the Christian Religion. In 
Two Parts, etc. 1727 

Parochial Tyranny or, the House-Keeper’s Complaint against The m- 
supportable Exactions, and partial Assessments of Select Vestries, etc. 
1727. 

Some Considerations on the Reasonableness and Necesrityof Encreasmg and 
, Encouragmg the Seamen, etc. 1728 

Augusta Tnumphans: or the Way to Make London The Most Flounshmg 
City in the Universe First by estabhshmg an Umversity where Gentle- 
men may have Academical Education under the Eye of their Friends, 
etc. 1728. 

Abridged as The Generous Projector or a Friendly Proposal to pre- 
vent Murder and other enormous# Abuses, By erecting an Hoi^ital for 
Foundhngs and Bastard Children, etc., 1730 (dated 1731). 

A Plan of the Enghsh Commerce. Bemg a Compleat Prospect of the Trade 
of this Nation, As well the Home Trade as the Foreign. In three Parts, 
etc. 1728. 

The Memoirs of an English Officer . . By Capt George Carieton. 1728. Re- 
issued the same year as The Military Memoirs of Captain George Carieton, 
etc. Rptd 1808, with an mtroduction by Scott, Sir Walter; mcludedm 
some modern editions of Defoe. * 

[Notwithstanding the arguments of Cob A. Parnell, English Historical 
Review, January 1891, Defoe seems to have had a large share m the 
composition of this book.] 

An Impartial Account Of the late Famous Siege of Gibraltar. .By*an 
Officer who was at the Taking and Defence of Gibraltar by the Prince 
Hesse, of Glorious Memory; and served in the Town, during the last 
Siege 1728 
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Second Thoughts are Best • or, a Further Improvement Of a Late Scheme to 
prevent Street Bobberies. By Andrew Moreton, Esq. 1728. 

Street-Bobberies, Consider’d • The Beason of their bemg so Frequent. With 
Probable Means to Prevent ’em. To which is added, Three Short 
Treatises.... Also a Caution of dehvermg Ooods With the Belation of 
several Cheats practiced lately upon the Publick. Written by a Converted 
Thief, etc. 1728 

Beasons for a War, In Order to Establish the Tranquihty and Commerce of 
Europe. 1729. 

An Humble Proposal to the People of England, For the Encrease of their 
Trade, And Encouragement of their Manufactures ... By the Author of 
the Compleat Tradesman. 1729 

An Enqumy Into the Pretensions of Spain to Gibraltar, etc. 1729. 

The Advantages of Peace and Commerce ; with Some Bemarks on the East 
India Trade 1729. 

Some Objections Humbly offered to the Consideration of the Hon. House 
of Commons, Belatmg to the present mtended Behef of Prisoners. 

1729. 

Madagascar or, Bobert Drury’s Journal, during Fifteen Years Captivity on 
that Island . , . Written by Himself, etc 1729. 

[There is a strong probabihty that Defoe had a large share in this book.] 

The Perjur’d Free Mason Detected; And yet The Honour and Antiqmty of 
the Society of Free Masons Preserv’d and Defended By a Free Mason 

1730. 

An Effectual Scheme, for the immediate Preventmg of Street Bobberies, etc. 
1780 [Dated 1731 ] 

A Brief State of the Inland or Home Trade, of England, etc 1730 

The Compleat English Gentleman By Daniel Defoe. Edited for the First 
Tune ... By Bulbrmg, K. D 1890 

Of Boyall Educacion. A Fragmentary Treatise By Daniel Defoe. Ed. 
Bulbrmg, K. D. 1895. 

B Periodicals with which Defoe was connected 

A Beview of the Affairs of France and of all Europe, etc 8 vols. 1705--12. 
With several changes bf name^ finally as A Beview of the State of the 
British ISfation; with at least one volume and part of another reprinted 
at Edmburgh. 

News from the Moon. A Beview of the State of the British Nation, 
etc., Boston, Mass., 1721, is a curiously belated reprint of the Beview for 
29 April 1710, Edinburgh edition. 

The Beview— a continuation of the above— from 2 August 1712 to 11 June 
1713. 

The London Post. 1704-5. [Defoe was charged, probably with justice, with 
contributing to this paper.] 

The Edinburgh Oourant. 171L [Although Defoe had an interest in this 
paper, it is not known certainly that he ever wrote for it.] 

The Protestant Post Boy. 1711-12. 

Mercator . or, Commerce Betrieved, etc. 26 May 1713—20 July 1714 

The Monitor. Edited by Defoe. 22 April— 7 August 1714. 

The Fl^g Post and Medley. 27 July— 21 August 1714. 

Mercurius Politicus Bemg Monthly Observations on the Affairs of Great 
Britain, etc. May 1716— December (?) 1720, 

Dormer’s News Letter. June 1716— August 1718. [No copies of tMs have 
been f ound.] 
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The Weekly Journal; or Saturday's Post. [Printed by ISiTathaniel Mist] 
1717-24. 

The Wednesday Journal Being an Auxihary Packet To the Saturday's Post, 
etc. 25 September— 23 October 1717. 

Mercunus Britannicus 1718- (?) 

The Whitehall Evening Post. 1718- (^). 18 September 1718— June 1720 (?). 
The Daily Post 4 October 1719—27 April 1725 (?) 

The Manufacturer • or The British Trade truly Stated Wherein The Case 
of the W eavers, and the W earing of Callicoes, are Considerid. 30 October 
1719—17 February 1720 (^) 

The Original Weekly Journal [Applebee’s] 25 June 1720—12 March 1726 
The Director. 5 October 1720—16 January 1720/21 (^) 

The Umversal Spectator. No. 1, 12 October 1728. [Ed. by Defoe^s son-in- 
law, Henry Baker.] 

Fog’s Weekly Journal 11 January 1729. 

Yols II and iii of Lee’s Life and Newly Discovered Writings of Daniel 
Defoe, 1869, contain selections, for the most 3part unc[uestionably authentic, 
from Defoe’s contributions to periodicals durmg the reign of George I. 

Defoe’s Letters and Memoranda m prmt number about two hundred and 
thirty and are chiefly to be found m vols rv and v (1897, 1899) of the Fifteenth 
Beiwrt of the Historical MSS Commission, MSS of the duke of Portland. 
Sporadic letters are to be found in other reports of the commission, m Notes 
and Queries, and in the chief biographies, notably Wnght’s, but the letters 
to Harley contained m the Portland MSS give the best idea of Defoe as 
a correspondent 

The above list of Defoe’s writings does not take account of nearly three 
hundred books and pamphlets which have been ascribed to him, but for the 
authenticity of which I cannot vouch with entire confldence. Many of these 
are almost as much entitled to be received into the accredited list as are 
most of the items that have been accepted since the time of Chalmers and 
Wilson; but, for one reason or another, it has seemed best to treat them 
as plaudble ascnpiions only and to omit «numeratmg them here. 

It may be added that there is reason to believe that two maccessible 
pamphlei^ one vouched for by several bibhographers, mcludmg Lee, and one 
by Crossley, will, when found, have to be added to»Defoe’s practically certain 
writmgs. These are The Layman’s Sermon upon the Late Storm, 17<M, 
and A Brief Debate upon the Dissolving the late Parliament, 1722. 

Ill Other Journalists 

Cf bibliography to vol. vii, chap, xv, 

Amhurst, Nicholas (1697-1742) Terrae Fihus 11 January to 6 July 1721 

The Craftsman. 1726 to 1736. 14 vols. 1731-7 [Under the signature 

of Caleb d’Anvers.] 

ICf bibhography to chap, viii, post ] 

Amall, William (1715?-1741?). Th^ Free Briton. 1730-3. 

The Bntish Journal [Under the signature of Francis Walsingham.] 

[Wrote m Walpole’s pay against Bohngbroke, Pulteney and The 
CraiKisman.] 

Baker, Henry (1698-1774). The Universal Spectator. ISee under II B, ante^ 
Boyer, Abel (1667-1729). The Political State of Great Britain. (Monthly.) 
38 vols. 1711-29. 

The Postboy. 1705-9. [On the whig side ] 

The True Postboy. 1709. [^ee, aUo^ bibhography to chap, vin, post'\ 

28 


E. L. IX. 
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Concanen, Matthew (1701-1749). The London Journal. 1700-44. B.M, 
[Probably began 1698 ] 

The Speculatist. 1730 1725-28 B M. [This is a collection of letters 

under the above title, published as a book in 1730 ] 

The Daily Courant 1702-35, B M. 

[Wrote against Boling broke and the tones ] 

Eidpath, Oeorge (d. 1726). The Plying Post 1695-1714. B.M, 

Boper, Abel (1665-1726). The Post Boy. 1695-1710. B.M. 


Mercunns Latinus Autore Agncola Oandido, Den. March— October 1746. 


CHAPTER II 
STEELE AND ADDISON 
I. Addison 

* 

[Por a good bibhography of Addison, see Selections from the wntings 
of J oseph Addison, edited by Wendell, Barrett and Dreenough, Chester Noyes. 
Athenaeum Press Series, n d ] 

A. Collected Works 

The Works of Joseph Addison, Es<i Collected by Tickell, T 4 vols 1721. 
The Works of The Late Eight Honourable Joseph Addison, Esq. Prmted 
by Baskerville, J With a Complete Index 4 vols Birmmgham, 1761 
The Works of the Eight Hon Joseph Addison. A New Edition with Notes. 
By Hurd, Eichard (bp of Worcester) 6 vols, 1811 New ed. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library ) 6 vols 1856 

The Works of Joseph Addison, mcludmg the whole contents of Bishop Hurd’s 
edition, with letters and other pieces not found m any previous collection; 
and Macaulay’s essay on his life and works, Ed , with critical and ex- 
planatory notes, Dreene, D. W 6 vols New York, 1856 

«» 

B Particular {including Dramatic) Works 

Addison’s most important Latm poems are Sphaeristerium , Machmae 
Gesticulantes, Anglic^* A puppet-show ; EesurrectiodehneataadAltare Col. 
Magd , Barometri Descriptio , Insigifissimo viro Thomae Burnet (also trans- 
lated in Mr Addison’s fine ode to Dr Thomas Burnet on his sacred theory of 
the earth done mto Enghsh by the author of a late tale called Coffee, 1727); 
Praelium inter Pygmaeos et grues commissum All these appeared in Examen 
Poeticunoi Duplex, sive Musarum Anghcanarum Delectus Alter, k)ui subpci- 
tur Epigrammatum sen Poematum Minorum Specimen Novujn . , . 1698, 
and m Musarum Anghcanarum Analecta Sive Poemata quaedam melioris 
notae, sen hactenus Inedita, seu sparsim Edita 2 vols 1699. (Yol. ii ) 
Translations of Praehum and of Machmae Desticulantes appeared as 
Battle of the Pygmies and Cranes and The Puppet-Show, 1716, and were 
added to 4th edn of Miscellanies m Prose and Terse, 1721, i(ll the above 
mi^ntioned were rptd with translations in Miscellanea, 1818. 

The Fourth Book of Georgies (except the story of Aristeus); the Song 
for St Cecilia’s Day at Oxford, Story of Sahnacis, from the Fourth Book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, An Account of the Greatest English Poets, appeared 
in The Annual Miscellany * For the Year 1694. Being the Fourth Part of 
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Miscellany Poems. Containinj^ Great Tariety of Wew Translations and 
Ongmal Copies By the most Eminent Hands, 1694 

The Story of Phaeton, foe^nmg the Second Book of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and Europa’s Eape • translated from OTid, both pieces followed 
by Notes on the foregoing Story, Milton’s Stile imitated, in a Translation 
of a Story out of the Third Aeneid, The Third Book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
appeared m Poetical Miscellanies • The Piffch Part . . . 1704 
A Letter from Italy to Charles, Lord Halifax. Eptd m Tonson’s Miscellany, 
part V, 1704; separately, 1709. TransL mto Latin Hexameters by 
Murphy, A. 1799 [Wendell and Greenongh suggest 1703 for its date; 
but see Addisoni Epistola, missa ex Italia ad lUustrem Bominnm Halifax 
anno 1701.] 

The Campaign, A Poem, To His Grace the Duke of Marlborough. By 
Mr Addison. 1705 With Latbi version Expeditio militans, by T. G. 
1708 ^ 

Eemarks On Several Parts of Italy m the Years 1701, 1702, 1703 1705, and 
many subsequent edns Epts Moore, J H. in A New • . Collection of 
Voyages, vol ii, 1785 (?); Mayor, W P in General Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, 1810 French trans. by Misson, P. }I. Eemarques sur 
divers endroits de I’ltalie, 1722, 

A Table of all the accurate remarks and surprismg Discoveries of 
the most learned and ingemous Mr Addison, 1706, [satirical]. See 
Somers, J , A Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts, vol. i, 1748, 
and vol xii in ed 1809 

Le Clerc, J Observations upon Mr Addison’s Travels through Italy. 
1715 

Most of Addison’s early work, includmg translations, was rptd m Poems on i 
Several occasions with a dissertation upon the Eoman Poets, 1719 ; and, with i 
Tentamen de Scriptis Addisonianis,by B. Young, with Engl, transom Poems J 
on several Occasions by Mr Addison, 1724. 

Eosamond An Opera. 1707 With the Opera of Operas or Tom Thumb 
the Great, 1743. 

Tickell, T. To Mr Addison on his opera of Eosamond. In Works of 
the most celebrated Minor Poets, 1749 
Cato. A Tragedy As it is Acted at thew Theatre-Eoyal in Drury-Lane, By 
Her Majesty’s Servants By Mr Addison mdccxiii. Bpts [without ^ 
the love scenes] English and Latm,1764; Bell’s British Theatre, vol. iir, 
1776; ptd ..from the prompt book With rCTSrETby Mrs Inchbald, 
1806 ; adapted to the stage by J. P. Kemble, 1811. 

Translations French Guillemard, G , 1767 , de La Bruere, C , 1789 ; 
Camarsac, G, 1814 Get man Gottsched,L A V,1735, anon, 1763, 
Gottsched, J. C. (Luise G’s husband), produced, in 1731, Der Sterbende 
Cato, for the most part copied from Caton d’tJtique by Deschamps, J. 
(1715), but with ending adapted from Addison’s drama Italian : Salvmi, 

A M , 1715, 1725, Corinteo, P.-A [ 2 .e. Golt, G.], 1776 

Parodies Parody on Cato’s ^ohloquy (act iv, sc. i), 1785 (?) ; Steere, 
W. Billing’s Gate, 1860. 

Ccmments and criticisms Dennis, J., Eemarks upon Cato, 1713 ; The 
Life and Character of . Cato ... Design’d for the Eeaders of Cato, a 
Tragedy, 1713, Cato examined or, animadversions on the fable or pjot 
.. of the new tragedy of Cato Dedicated to Joseph Addison, 1713; 
Mr Addison turn’d Tory; or, the scene inverted, wherein it is made 
appear that the Whigs have misunderstood that author in his tragedy 
call’d Cato... to which are added some cursory remarks upon the 

28—2 
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play itself- By a gentleman of Oxford, 1713. [All four pamphlets 
were rptd in one toI m same year] The Unfortunate general-., 
together with a key or explanation of the new play called Oaio, a 
tragedy, 1713 (’). Sewell, Gr. A., Vmdioation of the Enghsh stage, 
exemplified in the Oato of Mr Addison, 1716 ; Tickell, T , To Mr Addison 
on his Tragedy of Cato In Works of the most celebrated Minor 
Poets, vol II, 1749 A parallel betwixt the Tragedy of Cato... by 
Mr Addison and the Cato of Utica by Mr Des Champs, 1719 

The Drummer; Or, the Haunted House A Comedy. As it is Acted at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 1716. 2nd edn, with preface by Sir R. 
Steele, Dedicated to William Congreve .occasioned by Mr TickelPs 
preface to Addison’s Works, 1721. Rptd m Bell’s British Theatre, vol- ii, 
1776 [Plot founded on story of the drummer of Tedworth, recounted 
m Sadducismus Triumphatus by G-lanvil {see ante^ vol yii, chap xvi) ] 
Translations, French, Destouches, II , 1733; Desgranges, D , 1737. 
German In G-ottsched, J. C., Die deutsche Schaubuhne Bd 2, 1742; 
Gottsched, L. A. Y, Em Lustspiel des Herrn Addison nach dem 
Eranzosischen des Herrn Destouches ubersetzt, 1764 Italian anon., 
1750. 

Dialogues upon thd Usefulness of Ancient Medals [Probably composed 
1703-5.] Eirst published in Tickell’sed of Addison’s Works Yol i. 1721. 

French trans in vol ii of De L’All4gorie, ou Trait5s sur cette 
matiere par Wmckelmann, Addison, Sulzer, an yii de la B^pubhotue 
Eran9oise. /S'ee, also^ Remargues sur les Dialogues d’ Addison by Gibbon, 
B., rptd in the above, origmaUy composed in French at Lausanne. 
[Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, 1796. Yol u~Pi^ces D5- 
tach^es ] 

Of the Christian Religion. Ihid, vol iv. Rptd as Evidences of the Christian 
Religion by Joseph Addison .... to which are added several discourses 
against atheism and mfidehty and m defence of the Christian Revelation. 
. . , 1730 Latin trans by Seigneux de Correvon, G, 1746 

A Discourse On Ancient and Modem Learmng. By the late. - Joseph 
Addison, Esq.. ; How first pulfiished from an Original Manuscript 1739. 
[Of -doubtful authenticity.] 

A... Collection of the Psalms .. as imitated . by.. Mr Addison. 1756 

•i 


C. Essays ^ 

The Tatler. See under II Steele- 

The Spectator. Begun 1 March 1711, Appeared daily in a series of 555 nos. till 
6Dec 1712, surviving imposition of stamp duty, 1 Aug. 1712. [>^66110.445.] 
Addison contributed 274 papers, all signed by one of the letters of C L I 0. 
In 1714 The Spectator was revived 18 June— 29 September, possibly by 
Budgell (D N. B ), and Addison contributed 24 papers. 

Eptd m seven octavo vols , 1712-13 {see Wendell and Greenough, 
below, on the chronological order of the vols.), vol Tin bemg added in 1715. 
The complete edition, frequently rptd in eighteenth century, also in Bntish 
Classics, 1803, vols. v-xii, Chalmers, A, British Essayists, vols. vi-xy, 
1817 , vols, v-xii, 1823 and 1856, Lynam, R , British Essayists, vols. ly-ix, 
1827; Smith, G. G. with mtrod essay by Dobson, A , 1897-8; Aitken, 
^ G.A [with introd , notes, etc.], 1898 See, C[ampbell], J D,Some 
portions of Essays. Contributed to the Spectator by . . . Joseph Addison, 
now first printed from his MS Note Book, 1864. 

Translations: French^ 1746. The Spectator inspired what were, 
virtually, imitations m German, e.g. Diskurse der Maler, 1721-3 ; Bodmer 
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and Breitm^er, Die Maler der Sitten, Zurich, 1729; both rptd 1746, as 
Die Maler der Sitten ; IST eue Beitrage zsum V ergnugen des Y erstandes und 
Witzes (generally called Bremer Beitrhge), Bremen und Leipzig, 1745-59; 
Gerstenberg, Der Hypochondrist, 1763, Moser, Justus, Osnabmck- 
ische Intelhgenzblatter, 1768. 

&ee Milberg, E , Die moralischen Wochenschriften des 18 Jhts. Ein 
Beitrag zur deutschen Literaturgesch. . , • Meissen , Kawcynski, M., 
Studien zur Literaturgesch, des xviii Jhts., Morahsche Zeitschriften, 
Leipzig, 1880, Koch, M, Uber die Beziehungen der Englischen 
Literatur zur deutschen in 18 Jht , Leipzig, 1883 

SeUctions and Commentaries Arnold, T., Oxford, 1866 , Auszug des 
Enghschen Zuschauers, nach einer neuen TJebersetzung, 1782-3, Dobson, 
A., 1906 ; Ewald, A. C , 1887 ; Green, J. E , 1880, last edn 1910 (GTS); 
Les Beaut6s du Spectateur.. en anglais et en fran^ais, 1804; M5zi^res, 
M. L., Encyclopedic Morale, on choix des Essais du Spectateur, du 
BabiDard et du Tuteur, 1826, Wendell, B. and Greenough, C. K., 1905 
(Athenaeum Press Senes), n d. 

Mottos Mottoes m Five Yolumes of The Tatler and to the Two 
Yolomes of Spectators, Latin and Enghsh, 1712; The Mottoes to the 
Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, translated into Enghsh, 2nd edn, 1737. 

Milton Papers Bodmer, J J , Critische Abhandlung . , . des Gedichtes 
J. Milton’s von dem verlohrnen Paradiese, der beygefuget ist Joseph 
Addison’s Abhandlung von den Schonheiten in demselben Gediohte, 1740, 
Cook, A. S, Criticisms on P. L, 1892, Lille, J. de, Paradise Lost... 
(Eemarques d’ Addison sur le Paradis Perdu), 1805, Mariottmi, P, 
Critiche di Mr Addison al P. P., 1894, Morley, H , Criticisms on Milton 
by J A, 1886, Paiaiso Perdido ... com o Paraiso Eestaurado...e as 
observa 9 oes de M. Addison sobre o Paraiso Perdido, 1789; Paraiso 
Perdido . con notas de Addison, 1882, Eolli, P, Kote sopra i dodici 
libri del Paradiso Perduto, 1742, Scolari, F., Saggio di Critica sul 
Paradise Perduto . e sulle annotazioni di Giuseppe Addison, 1818. 
Ballad Papers See A Comment upon the history of Tom Thumb, 

1711 (in ridicule of Addison’s essays on Chevy-Chase) 

Coverley Papers Duke, E. E. H , Eeflection on the Character and 
Doings of the Sir Eoger le Coverley of Addison, 1900 
^ See Lillie, C , Origmal and Genume Letters sent to the Tatler and 
Spectator, 1725, 

The Medleys for the year 1711 To which are prefixed the five Yrhig-Examiners 

1712 [The Whig-Examiner was by Addison The Medley appeared 
5 Oct 1710—27 Nov 1711, ed. by Maynwaring, A. and Oldmixon, J ] 

Addison also contributed 51 papers to The Guardian, two to The Lover 
(for both of which see post\ and edited The Freeholder (1st no 23 Dec. 
1715, rptd m book, 1716), containmg among academic and political essays, 
the papers on The Tory Foxhunter. 

D. Correspondence 

Correspondence of J Hughes and Mr Addison, 1773. 

Johnson, Brimley. Eighteenth Century Letters, 1897, vol i with mtrod. by 
Lane-Poole, S 

Letters by several eminent persons deceased, 1772. 

Letters of . . . Mr Addison and Mr Pope from 1711-1715, 1735. 

Warner, Eebecca. Epistolary curiosities . . consisting of unpublished letters 
. illustrative of the Herbert family . , . from . . . Joseph Addison, part ii, 
1818. 
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Totmg, E. A letter to Mr Tickell, occasioned by the death of ... Addison. 
1719. 


II Steele 

[Eor complete bibl. see Aitken, Gr. A, Life of Richard Steele, vol. n, 
appendix v, 1889.] 

A. Collected Editions 

[Collections of British essayists and dramatists are mentioned 
under individual works ] 

Dramatic First three comedies published 1712 ; Complete plays, with 
The Christian Hero, 1759. Best modern ed. by Aitken, Or A (Mermaid 
Series), 1903. 

Political The Political Writmgs of Sir Richard Steele, 1715, 1723. 
Oeuvres Diverses de Mr Richard Steele, sur les Affaires de la Orande Bretagne. 
Tradmt de FAnglois, Amsterdam, 1715 

Essays . Nichols, J (1) The Lover and Reader , to which are prefixed 
The Whig Examiner, and a selection from the Medley of Papers written by 
the prmcipal authors of The Tatler, Spectator, and Gruaydian, 1789 (2) The 
Theatre, . The Anti-Theatre, the character of Sir John Edgar, Steele^s 
Case with the Lord Chamberlain , the Crisis of Property, with the SeqLuel, 
Two Pasiiums, etc , 1791 (3) The Town Talk, the Fish Pool, The Plebeian, 

The Old Whig, The Spinster . . 1789, 1790 

B Particular {including Dramatic) Wbiks 

The Christian Hero an Argument proving that no Principles but those of 
Religion are sufficient to make a great man. 1701 [About 20 edns up to 
1820.] 

The Funeral, or Gl-nef a-la-Mode. Acted at Drury Lane and published 1701, 
but dated 1702. [About 20 edns up to 1811.] Modern rpts : BelVs British 
Theatre, vol. vm, 1776, vol. xxvii, 1794, The New Engl Theatre, vol. vii, 
1777; Modern British Drama, vol. iw— Comedies, 1811, Aitken, G-. A., 
Dramatic Works of R Steele (Mermaid Series), 1903. 

Translations French Les Fun^railles, 1749 ; voL vin of Le Th^dtre 
anglois by La Place, P A de, 1746-9. Italian II Funerale, 1742. 

See A Comparison between the two stages, with some critical re- 
marks on the Funeral . . and others, April 1702 [attributed to Grildon, 0.]. 
The Lying Lover ; or. The Ladies Friendship Acted Dec. 1703, published 
1704, 8th edn 1776. Rpt, Aitken^ G-. A. (Mermaid Series), 1894. 

The Tender Husband , or, The Accomplished Fools Acted April and pub- 
hshed May, 1705 14th edn 1799, Rpts Bell, vol viii, 1778; vol, xx, 
1791; Mod Brit Drama, voL iv— Comedies, 1811, Dibdin’s London 
Theatre, vol xxvi, 1818 , London Stage, vol. in, 1824 and 1826 , Jones’s 
Bnt Drama, vol ii, 1824 and 1853 , Dick’s Standard Plays, no 139, 1884 ; 
Aitken, G-. A. (Mermaid Series) 

The Enghshman’s Thanks to the Duke of Marlborough, Jan 1712. [Signed 
Scoto-Britannus.] * 

Letter to Sir Miles Wharton concerning Occasional Peers. March 1713. 
[Signed F. Hicks ] 

Poetical Miscellanies. Consisting of Original Poems and Translations By 
the best Hands. Published by Mr Steele. 1714 (actually Dec 1713). 
[Contams two of Steele’s productions To Mr Congreve, occasion’d by 
his comedy called The Way of the World and Procession, a Poem on 
her Majesties Funeral. By a gentleman of the Army, 1695 ] 
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The Importance of Dunkirk considered In defence of the Guardian of 
August the 7th. In a Letter to the Bailiff of Stocfcbndge. By 
Mr Steele Sept 1713. [4 edns the same year ] 

French trans, E^fiexions sur Punportance de Dunkert^ue, 1713. 

[Steele had urged the demolition of the fortifications of Dunkirk in 
no 128 of the Guardian The Examiner having retorted by accusing 
him of disloyalty, Steele replied with the above pamphlet, which Swift 
met with Importance of the Guardian considered] 

The Crisis * Or a Discourse representmg, from the most authentic Eecords, 
the just causes of the late Happy Eevolution . . . With some Seasonable 
Eemarks on the Danger of a Popish Successor. Jan. 1714 3 more edns 
same year, Bepublication of a portion, 1745, as The Wisdom of our 
Pore Fathers recommended to the present times, shewing the noble stand 
made by them at the Eevolution, and their care to provide against a 
Popish Succession, and 1746 as Extracts from Sir Eichard Steele’s Crisis, 
adapted to the present more dangerous and more important Crisis. 

Translations. French La Crise, London and Amsterdam, both in 
1714. German Des Herrn Eichard Steele Crisis, 1714 , Ept, Famous 
Pamphlets [Morley’s Universal Lib ], 1886. 

[Treats of the Hanoverian Succession Answered by Swift’s Public 
Spirit of the Whigs, Feb 1714, which stirred up a formidable paper war, 
and was the chief cause of Steele’s expulsion from the House of Commons, 
18 March 1714.] 

Eomish Ecclesiastical History of late years. May 1714 

French trans. L’Histoire eccl^siastiQtue de Eome. (By Sallengre, 
A H.de) 

Letter to a Member of Parhament concermng the Bill for preventing the 
Growth of Schism, June 1714. 3 more e^s same year Answered by 
Schism destructive of the Government . . bemg a defence of the Bill ... 
1714. 

The Laches’ Library Written by a Lady Published by Mr Steele 3 vols. 
1714. 

French trans Jani^on, F M , La Bibliotheque des Dames, 1717, 1719, 
1724 (Amsterdam) Dutch De Boekzaal der Juffers Uit het Engelsch 
vertaalt (Amsterdam), 1764. 

See Mr Steele Detected ^Or, the poor and oppressed Orphan’s 
Letters ... Complainmg of the great injustice done, by the Ladies’ 
Library . . . 1714 [By Meredith, E ] 

Mr Steele’s Apology for himself and his Writings. Oct 1714 [A defence of 
his political character, containing allusions to his literary works ] 

The Court of Honour, or, the laws, rules and ordinances establish’d for the 
suppression of Duels in France . . With some observations thereon by 
Sir Eichard Steele 1720 

The Crisis of Property. An Argument proving that the Annmtants for 
ninety-nine years, as such, are not in the condition of other subjects of 
Great Britain, but by compact with the Legislature are exempt from any 
new direction relating to the said estates. 1 Feb 1720 , 2nd edn same 
year [Answered by Meres, Sir J , The Eq[mty of Parliaments . . . vindi- 
cated, and The Crisis of Honesty, both m 1720. On 27 Feb appeared 
a aeq,uel by Steele, A Nation a Family ] 

Preface to 2ad edn of The Drummer {jsee ante^ sec I. B),1721 [Addressed to 
'Wilham Congreve in reply to Tickell’s preface to Addison’s Works, 1721. 
Bptd in Arbor’s English Gamer, vol vi.] 

The State of the Case between the Lord-Chamberlain of His Majesty’s 
Household, and the Governor of the Eoyal Company of Comedians. 
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With the opinions of Pemberton, !Northey and Parker, concerning the 
Theatre 1720, 

The Conscious Lovers, Acted Nov. 1722. Published m vol i of Select Collec- 
tion of Enghsh Plays. Edinburgh, 1755. Epts by Bell, Mrs Inchbald, 
Bnt Theatre, vol. xii, 1808, and Dibdin, and in Modern British Drama 
and m London Stage Ed. with notes, introduction, etc by Aitken, G- A, 
(Mermaid Series) 

Translations French Qu^tant, P A , Les Amans reserves, Pans, 
1778, Vasse, Mme de, Les Amants g5n6reux Th5^tre Anglois, Pans, 
1784 German Ober-Blbe, G-eandern von der it e. Muldener, J E ], 
The Conscious Lovers, das ist Die sich nut emander verstehenden 
Liebhaber . . Dresden, 1752. 

See, also, Yictor, B , An Epistle to Sir Bichard Steele, on his play 
called The Conscious Lovers, 1722, and Dennis, J., Remarks on . The 
Conscious Lovers, 1723 

The School of Action and The Gentleman. Fragments printed by Nichols, 
1809, and Aitken, as above 


C. Essays 

The Tatler By Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq , appeared tri-whekly, 12 April 1709— 
2nd Jan, 1711, 271 nos, about 188 by Steele. Rptd in 4 vols , 1710-11. 
About 25 edns up to 1797. Re-ed. Nichols, J , with notes, etc , 1786, 1789, 
1797, Bisset, R, 1797, Chalmers, A, 1803, 1806, 1808; Sharpe’s Bnt. 
Classics, vols i-rv, 1804, 1815. Also in Chalmers’ and Lynam’s Bnt Ess. 
as above Ed Aitken, G. A , with notes, introduction, etc , 4 vols 1898-9. 
[Standard edn ] 

[Swift’s pamphlet, from which Steele borrowed the name, was Predic- 
tions for the Tear 1708. Followed by other Predictions, of uncertam 
authorship ] 

Translations French Le Babillard, 2 vols , Amsterdam, 1723, 1725, 
1734-5, 1737 (twice). See, also. Annotations on the Tatler, written origi- 
nally m French, by Mons Bournelle, and translated into English by 
Walter Wagstaffe, Esq (W. Oldiswdrth), 1710 Dutch * De Snapper of 
de bntische Tuchtmeester Door den Bidder Richard Steele Uit bet 
Engelsch vertaalt door P le Clerc. 4 vols. Amsterdam, 1733-52. 

Selection Dobson, A , 1896. • * 

Mottos • see under Spectator. 

The Spectator See under Addison Steele contributed 236 papers 

The Guardian Appeared daily 12 March— 1 Oct 1713. 175 nos. 2 vols. 
Dec 1713 (dated 1714). [About* 26 edns by 1797.] Rpts by Sharpe, 
Chalmers, Ferguson, Lynam, etc. 

Translations French. Le Mentor Moderne, Rouen, 1725, Amsterdam, 
1727 and 1728, Bdle, 1737. Dutch , De Guardiaen of de bntsche Zeden- 
meester, Amsterdam, 1723 [incomplete] All these trans by Yan Effen, J 
Also by Clercq, P. de, Rotterdam, 3 vols , 1730-1, 1734 German : Der 
getreue Hofmeister, sorgfaltige Yormund und neue Mentor, oder einige 
Discurse uber die Sitten der^ gegenwartigen Zeit . . Frankfort und 
Leipzig, 1725, Der Englandische Guardian oder Aufseher, 1749, by 
Gottsched, L A. Y 

Mottos. The Mottoes to the Two Yolumes of Guardians, translated 
into English, 17X3 

The Englishman ; Being the Sequel to the Guardian 56 nos , 6 Oct. iTlS— 
11 Feb. 1714, 57th No appeared 15 Feb 1714, as The Englishman 
Being the Close of the Paper so called. Revived 11 July— 21 Nov. 1715. 

The Lover. By Marmaduke Myrtle, Gent. 40 nos, 25 Feb.— 27 May 
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1714 Bpt, Nichols, 1789, Harrison’s Bnt Classics, vol. yiii, 1797; 
Lewin, W. (Camelot Series) 1887 
The Header. 9 nos 22 April— 10 May 1714; Ept, Nichols, J., 1789. 

Town Talk. In a Letter to a Lady in the Country. 9 nos., 17 Dec. 1715— 
13 Feb. 1716. Bpt, Nichols, J., 1789, 1790. 

The Tea-Table. 3 nos , 2 Feb —March 1716. 

Chit-Chat. In a Letter to a Lady in the Country, 3 nos , March 1716, 
Plebeian. To be continued weekly. 4 nos, 14 March— 6 April 1719. 
[Started to denounce Lord Sunderland’s bill for limiting the power of 
creating peers Addison replied in The Old Whig (rptd by Nichols, J., 
1790) , also met by The Patncian . , In answer to the Plebeian. 4 nos , 
1719.] 

The Theatre. By Sir John Edgar. 28 nos., 2 Jan.— 5 Apnl 1720, Ept, 
Nichols, J., 1791. 

D Con espondence 

Letters of . , . Mr Steele . . . and Mr Pope 1735 Nichols, J The Epistolary 
Correspondence of Sir Bichard Steele,, with literary and historical 
anecdotes. 1787. 2nd edn [including his familiar letters to his wife and 
daughters , to which are prefixed fragments of three Plays . ]. 1809. 
Johnson, B Eighteenth Century Letters, vol. i. 1897, 

B, Biography^ Criticism and Ana 
SeCy also^ I. E ante 

Aitken, O A Life of Bichard Steele 2 vols 1889. 

Dennis, J Studies in English Literature. 1883 
Dilke, C. W. Papers of a Critic 1875. 

Dobson, A. A Paladin of Philanthropy 1899, 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes 1892 

Bichard Steele. (Enghsh Writers.) 1888. 

Forster, J. Historical and Biographical Essays. Vol. ii 1858 
€l-[ay], J, The Present State of W^t. 1711 
Hartmann, H Steele als Dramatiker Konigsberg 1880 
Hazlitt, W. Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 1819, 

[Hoffmann, F ] Two Very ®dd Characters tho’ the Number be Even. 1714. 
John Dennis, the Sheltrmg Poet^s Invitation to Bichard Steele, The 
Secluded Party-Writer, and Member; to come and live with him in the 
Mint . , 1714 (Imitation of Horace’s Epp bk i, ep i ) 

Kawczynski, M von I Einleitung u»d Verzeichniss der enghschen, deut- 
schen, franzosischen . . morahschen Zeitschriften II Uber den Tatler. 
Studlen zur Literaturgeschichte des xviii*®" Jhts Leipzig, 1880. 

Lacy, J. The Steeleids, or the Tryal of Wit. 1714. 

Lewis, L. The Advertisements of the Spectator, With intr note by Kittredge, 
a.L. 1909. 

Montgomery, H. B. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Bichard 
Steele,.., with his correspondence and notices of his Contemporaries, the 
Wits and Statesmen of Queen Anne’s^Time, 1865. 

Bicken, W. Bemerkungen uber Anlage und Erfolg der wichtigsten Zeit- 
sehriften Steeles und den Einfluss Addisons auf die Entwicklung 
derselben. 1885. 

Swift, J. The First Ode of the Second Book of Horace paraphras’d and 
addressed to Bichard St— le. 1714, The Journal to Stella, iSee index 
to edn by Aitken, O. A. 1901.] 

Toby, Abel’s Kinsman. The Character of Bichard St— le, Esti. 1713. 
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Wagstaffe, Dr W* Miscellaneous Works. 1726. 

Ward, A W. English Dramatic Literature. 2ndedn. Svols. 1899 [ToLiii] 
For bibliographies of Tickell, Ambrose Phihps and Henry Carey see bibl. 
to chap. vi. For bibl. of Budgell see bibl. to chap, ym^^ost 


CHAPTER III 

POPE 

ISfoTB. Pope’s own methods of publication were so various and mtricate, 
and the number of books, pamphlets and articles dealing with his life and 
writings is so very great, that in no part of this bibhography can more than 
a selection be presented. 

L MSS 

The originals and early copies of many of Pope’s letters are in existence, 
an important circumstance, since the correspondence for whose pubhcation 
he himself was responsible was most elaborately docbored The British 
Museum has the copies which Caryll made of Pope’s letters to himself, 
letters of Pope to Allen, Sir Hans Sloane and Warburton, and letters from 
some of Pope’s correspondents, on the backs of which he wrote his translation of 
Homer. Wycherley’s letters to Pope and letters of Pope to the earl of Oxford 
are m the possession of the marciuis of Bath at Longleat The Bodleian has 
letters of Pope to Cromwell. Letters to Martha and Teresa Blount are at 
Mapledurham. Letters to lord Bathurst are m the Bathurst collection. 
Letters to the earl of Orrery are m the possession of the earl of Cork, Mr J ohn 
Murray has Pope’s letters to Broome Other letters of Pope and a few books 
with his autograph notes are preserved. See preface to vol. rx of Courthope’s 
edition. 

The MSS of some of Pope’s poems (the Pastorals, An Essay on Man, the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, etc ) were given b>him to Jonathan Richardson and 
passed into the Chauncy collection. The British Museum has the original 
MSS of the translations of Homer presented by Mallet, written largely on 
scraps of paper and the backs of envelopes. « 

II. Collected Editions 
A. In JPo^^s Lifetime 

The Works of Mr Alexander Pope 6 Lmtot 1717. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. Yol. ii L G-iUiver 1735 
The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. With explanatory notes and additions 
never before pubhshed 9 vols. 1735-42. Yol. ii, 1735; vol. i, 1736. 
LYois. iii-ix ] 

B. Later Collected Editions 

The Works of Alexander Pope With his last corrections, additions and 
improvements, as they were delivered to the Editor a little before his 
death. . . Together with the commentaries and notes of Mr Warburton. 
9 vols 1751. [Warburton’s Critical and Philosophical Commentary on 
Mr Pope’s Essay on Man had been published m 1742 ] 

Works. With remarks and illustrations by Wakefield, G-ilbert. Yol.i. 1794, 

With notes and illustrations by J, Warton and others. 9 vols. 1797. 

Works, in verse and prose. Contaimng the principal notes of Drs W arburton 
and Warton; illustrations and critical and explanatory remarks by 
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Johnson, Wakefield, A. Chalmers ... and others To which are added, 
now first published, some ori^nal letters; with additional observations, 
and memoirs of the life of the author. By W. L. Bowles. 10 vols 1806. 
Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, edited by Carruthers, B. New edn 
revised 2 vols. 1858 

Poetical Works, edited, with notes and introductory memoir, by Ward, A. W. 
(The Clobe Edition ) 1869 fP 

Works Edited by Elwm, Whitwell and Courthope, W. J. New Edition. 
Including several hundred unpubhshed letters, and other new materials. 
Collected in part by Croker, J. W. With Introduction and Notes. 
10 vols. 1871-89 


A Supplement to the Works of Alexander Pope, containing such poems, 
letters, <fec , as are omitted m the edition published by Dr Warburton. 
1757. 

Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope . . . with many poems and letters 
of contemporary writers never before pubhshed. 2 vols. 1776. 

A supplementary volume to the Works of Alexander Pope containmg pieces 
of poetry, not inserted in Warburton’s and Warton’s edition, and a 
collection of letters, now first published 1807. 


III. Poems 

Pastorals. In Poetical Miscellanies, the sixth part. Tonson. 1709. [A Dis- 
course on Pastoral Poetry was not prefixed to them until the collected 
vol. of 1717 ] 

An Essay on Criticism 1711. 

The Eape of the Lock In Miscellaneous Poems and Translations. By 
several Hands B.Lintot 1712 Anheroi-comicalpoem. In five canto’s. 
Written by Mr Pope B Lintot. 1714 

To a Young Lady, with the works of Yoiture. In Miscellaneous Poems, etc. 
B Lintot 1712. 

Messiah. A sacred Eclogue, coifipos’d of several Passages of Isaiah the 
Prophet. Written in Imitation of Virgil’s Polho. The Spectator, 
No. 378 14 May 1712. 

Windsor Forest. To the^ Eight honourable G-eorge Lord Landsdown. 
B Lmtot 1713 

Ode for Musick (on St Cecilia’s Day). B Lintot. 1713. 

To Mr Jervas with Dryden’s translation of Fresnoy’s Art of Paintmg In 
Be Arte G-raphica. The Art of Baintmg . translated into English. . . . 
By Mr Dryden As also a short account of the most emment pamters. 
... By another hand e Bichard Graham] 2nd edn. 1716. 

Epigrams and the Court Ballad. In The Parson’s Daughter. A tale for 
the use of pretty girls with small fortunes To which are added Epi- 
grams, and the Court Ballad, by Mr Pope 1717. 

Elegy to the memory of an Unfortunate Lady and Eloisa to Abelard were 
pubhshed for the first time in the Works of 1717, as was also the Epistle 
following that To a Young Lady ^afterwards named as Miss Blount) 
with the Works of Voiture, entitled To the Same on herleavmg the town 
after the Coronation 

To Mr Addison, occasioned by his Dialogues on Medals. In Tickell’s edition 
* of Addison’s Works. 1721. 

To the Bight BLon. Bobert, Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer. Dedicatory 
Epistle prefixed to Poems on Several Occasions. Written by Dr Thomas 
Parnell . . . and pubhshed by Mr Pope. 1722. 
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Imitations of !E)ngflisli Poets. In Miscellanies. 1727. 

The Imitation of lord Eochester had appeared in Lintot^s Miscellany, 
1712 

TheDnnciad An heroic poem In three hooks. Dublin; reprinted, London, 
for A Dodd, 1728. The Dunoiad Yariorum With the Prolegomena of 
Scriblerus Prmtedfor A Dod 1729. TheNewDunciad as it was found 
in the year 1741. With the illustrations of Scnblerus and notes variorum. 
T Cooper 1742, The Dunciad, in four books Printed according to the 
complete copy found m the year 1742 ... to which are added several notes 
now first publish’d, the Hypercritics of Aristarchus, and his Dissertation 
on the Hero of the Poem. M Cooper 1743 
The Dying Christian to his Soul. Lewis’s Miscellany 1780 
An Hpistle to the Eight Honourable Richard Earl of Burlington. Occa- 
sion’d by his publishing Palladio’s Designs of the Baths, Arches, 
Theatres, &c, of Ancient Eome By Mr Pope. L Crilhver. 1731. 
Afterwards called Of False Taste and finally Of the Use of Riches, the 
same title as the Epistle to Bathurst. 

Of the Use of Eiches,an Epistle to the Eight Honourable Allen Lord Bathurst. 
L. G-ilhver 1732. 

An Epistle to the Eight Honourable Eichard Lord Viset Cobham. (Of the 
Knowledge and Characters of men ) L G-ilhver. 1733 
Of the Characters of Women an Epistle to a Lady L. G-iUiver 1735. 

An Essay on Man Addressed to a Friend. Parti. J Wilford. [1733] In 
Epistles to a Friend Epistle ii [1733] ; Epistle in [1733] ; Epistle rv 
[1734]. 

The Universal Prayer, By the author of the Essay on Man. 1738. 

The First Satire of the second book of Horace, imitated in a Dialogue 
between Alexander Pope of Twickenham ... on the one part, and his 
learned Councel on the other. 1733. 

An Epistle from Mr Pope to Dr Arbuthnot. L. OiUiver. 1734 (published 
2 Jan. 1735). 

The earhest version of the character of Addison (finally incorporated 
m the Epistle to Arbuthnot) appearedpin St James’s Journal, 15 Dec. 1722. 
(See Aitken, G-. A , The Academy, 9 Feb 1889 ) 

Sober Ad^ce from Horace to the Young G-entlemen about Tovni, as delivered 
m his Second Sermon. Imitated m the Manner of Mr Pope [1734 ] 
The second Satire of the second book of Horace. 1734 (m an edn of Sat. ii i, 
L. HilHver). 

The Sixth Epistle of the First Book of Horace, mutated by Mr Pope. 
GhJhver 1737 • 

The first Epistle of the second book of Horace imitated T. Cooper. 
1737. 

The second Epistle of the second book of Horace 1737 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty Eight. A dialogue somethmg 
like Horace. Dial i, T. Cooper, Dial n, E Dodsley. 1738 
Horace, Book i, Epistle vii, Imitated m the manner of Dr Swift and the 
latter part of Book ii, Satire vi, were published m 1738 m the octavo edn 
of Pope’s Works. * 

1740. A Poem. [This fragment was first printed in Warton’s edition.] 

Verses upon the late D ss of M By Mr P 1746. [A folio sheet 

containing the character of Atossa, which had been included m Ep ii in 
the edition of the Ethic Epistles left by Pope prmted for publication. 
This edn was suppressed by Bolingbroke’s mfluence and the presentation 
copies recalled with the exception, apparently, of one only, now m Brit. 
Mus. This sheet, containing the character, was published, it would seem, 
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by Bolingbroke or his agent {see Courthope’s Life, p, 347) with an 
injurious note mentioning that Pope received £1000 from the duchess to 
suppress the lines.] 


IT. Poetical Tbanslations 

The first book of Statius’s Thebais. In Lintot’s Miscellany. 1712 

V ertumnus and Pomona Prom the fourteenth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
In Lintot’s Miscellany. 1712. 

Sappho to Phaon In Ovid’s Epistles translated by several hands. 8th edn. 
Tonson. 1712. 

The Fable of Dryope. From the ninth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. In 
the same. 

January and May or, the Merchant’s Tale. From Chaucer. In Poetic 
Miscellanies, the sixth part, Tonson 1709. 

The Wife of Bath, her Prologue. From Chaucer. In Poetical Miscellanies, 
consisting of original poems and translations. By the best hands Pub- 
hsh’d by Mr Steele 1714. 

The Temple of Fame . a vision. B Lmtot. 1715. 

The Ihad of Homer (pubhshed by Bernard Lmtot) Vol. i, 1715, voL ii, 
1716 , vol HI, 1717 , vol. IV, 1718, vols, v and vi, 1720. 

The episode of Sarpedon, from the twelfth and sixteenth books of 
Homer’s Ihad, appeared in Poetic Miscellames, the sixth part. Tonson. 
1709. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Yds i-iii, 1725; vols. rv, v, 1726. 

A translation of the arrival of Ulysses m Ithaca from the 13th Odyssey 
and of the garden of Alcinous from the 7th appeared m Steele’s Miscellany, 
1714 

The Satires of Hr John Donne, versified Satire ii and Satire iv were 
pubhshed in vol ii of Pope’s Works, 1735, 

The Impertment, or A Yisit to the Court A Satire. By an Emment 
Hand [in great part the same as Satire iv of the above], 1733. 

n 

Y. Prose {including Letters) 

The Works of Mr Alexander Pope xa Prose Yol. i, 1737; vol. ii, 1741. 

The Ouardian, No 4, 16 March 1713 (Dedications). No. 11 (An ehxir that 
confers an agreeable madness) No 40 (Pastorals) [Ironical comparison 
between Ambrose Philips and Pope.] N o. 61 (Cruelty to Animals) [Leigh 
Hunt has emphasised Pope’s kmdness for animals m his Imaginary 
Conversations of Pope and Swift ] Nos. 91 and 92 (The Club of little 
men). No. 173, 29 Sept, 1713 (Hardens) 

The Narrative of Dr Eobert Norns, concerning the strange and deplorable 
Frenizjy of Mr J. Denn— an officer in the Custom-House. 1713. 

A Key to the Lock, or a Treatise proving beyond all contradiction, the 
dangerous tendency of a late poem i^atituled, the Bape of the Lock... by 
Esdras Barmvelt. 1715. 

A full and true Account of a homd and barbarous Bevenge by poison, on 
the body of Mr Edmund Curll, Bookseller, with a faithful copy of his 
^last Will and Testament, 1716. 

Three Hours after Marnage; a comedy, 1717. [Arbuthnot and Pope 
assisted Hay in writing this.] 
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Miscellanies [by Pope, Swift, Arbntbnot and Gray]. Vols. i and ii, 1727; 

vol III, 1728; voL iv, 1732. [Contains verse as well as prose ] 

Pamiliar Letters written to Henry Cromwell, Esq. » by Mr Pope. In CurlPs 
Miscellanea, in two volumes. N’ever before published. 1727 (really 1726). 
Letters of Mr Pope and several eminent persons 2 vols 1735. 

See A Narrative of the method by which Mr Pope^s private letters were 
procured and pubhshed by Edmund CurU, bookseller, 1735 
Letters of Mr Alexander Pope, and several of his Friends. 1737. [The 
acknowledged edition, printed for J. Hnapton and others.] 

The Works of Mr Alexander Pope, in Prose Vol ii. 1741 [Printed for 
Knapton and others. Contams, besides further letters, the Memoirs of 
Scnblerus and other tracts written by Pope either smgly or m conjunction 
with his friends ] 

The Dublin editions of Letters to and from Dr J Swift appear to have 
been published after vol. ii mentioned above. 

A Collection of Letters, never before prmted, written by Alexander Pope 
and other ingenious gentlemen to the late Aaron Hill. 1751. 
Supplemental Volume to the Works of Alexander Pope. 1825 [Containing 
a considerable addition to his private correspondence ] 


The Works of Sh^espear . . collated and corrected by the former editions, 
by Mr Pope, ^onson. 1725. 

n 

VI. Annotated Editions of Separate Works ^ 

Essay on Criticism Ed , with introduction and notes, West, A. S Cambridge, 
1896 Ed , with mtroduction and notes, Collms, J. Churton. 1896. Ed., 
with mtroduction and notes, Byland, F. 1900. 

Essay on Man Ed Pattison, Mark. Oxford, 1869. 2nd edn. 1872. j. 

Satires and Epistles Ed. Pattison, Mark. Oxford, 1872 2nd edn. 1874 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope, Bsq[. A new edition, 
with additional notes, critical and illustrative, by Wakefield, Gilbert. 
5 vols. 1806. # 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope, Esq[. A new 
edition, etc. by Wakefield, Gilbert. 4 vols 1806. 

The Eape of the Lock. Ed., with mtroduction «md notes. Byland, F. 1899. 
The Bape of the Lock and other poems. Ed, with mtroduction and 
notes, Parrott, T. M. Boston (U.S A.), 1906. Illustrated edn by Beardsley, 
Aubrey. 1896. 


VII. Biography 

The early lives of Pope, two anon m 1744, those under the names of Ayre, 
W., 1745, Dilworth, W. H., 1759, have no value. Owen Buff head’s, 1769, has 
some unpublished letters and material supplied by Warburton. 

Carruthers, B. The Life of Alexander Pope, mcludmg Extracts from Ms 
Correspondence . Second edition 1857. 

Courthope, W J. The Life of Alexander Pope. 1889. Vol. v of Elwin 
and Courthope’s edition of Pope’s Works. 

Davies, Bobert. Pope • Additional Pacts concerning his Maternal Ancestry. 
1858, 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth. The Papers of a Cntic. Vol. i. 1875. [Papers 
rptd from the Athenaeum and Notes and Queries in wMoh D. had in- 
vestigated various problems connected with the pubhcation and arrange- 
ment of Pope’s correspondence, and the facts of his biography.] 
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Hunter, Josepli. Pope His Descent and Family Connections. 1857. ITo.v 
of Hunter’s Critical and Historical Tracts [See Ddke, C. W, m 
Athenaeum, 21 Nov 1857, Papers of a Critic, vol. i, 234 ] 

Johnson, Samuel Prefaces, biographical and critical, to the Works of the 
English Poets. 1779-81 See Hill, Gr. Birkbeck’s edn of Johnson’s 
Lives, vol III, Oxford, 1905 

Paston, George (Symonds, Miss B. M.), Mr Pope his Life and Tunes. 
2 vols 1909 [Unpubhshed letters in the Mapledurham collection and 
elsewhere are utilised in this work.] 

Eichardson, J onathan, the younger. Eichardsoniana or occasional reflec- 
tions on the moral nature of man . . with several anecdotes interspersed. 
1776 

Spence, Joseph Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters, of Books and 
Men. Collected from the Conversation of Mr Pope, and other Eminent 
Persons of his time Now first published . .by Samuel Weller Smger. 
1820. [The edn published on the same day by Murray with Malone’s 
notes IS only a selection ] Eptd 1858 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. Alexander Pope English Men of Letters. 1880. 

Pope Commemorat^pn, 1888 Loan Museum Catalogue of the books, auto- 
graphs, pamtings and personal rehcs exhibited in the Town Hall, 
Twickenham Edited by Tedder, H E. (with an introductory poem by 
Dobson, Austin). (See sec. ix, post ) 1888. 


Till. Contemporary Criticism, Controversy anb Personaeitjbs 

Addison, Joseph. The Spectator, No. 253, 20 December 1711. (Notice of 
An Essay on Criticism ) 

Dennis, John Eeflections upon a late rhapsody called An Essay upon 
Criticism. B Lintot [1711.] 

Homerides, or, a letter to Mr Pope occasion’d by his intended translation of 
Homer by Sir Iliad Doggrel [Thomas Burnet]. 1715. 

Mist’s Weekly Journal 1716-28.'' 

Dennis, John A true character of Mr Pope [1717 ] 

Eemarks upon Mr Pope’s translation of Homer. With two letters 

concemmg Wmdsor FcSrest, anjd the Temple of Fame 1717. 

Spence, Joseph. An Essay on Pope’s Odyssey m which some particular 
Beauties and Blemishes of that work are considered. London and 
Oxford, 1726. 

Spence’s chief critical work, Pdymetis or an Enq[uiry concerning the 
agreement between the Works of the Eoman Poets and the Eemains of 
the Antient Artists, appeared m 1747. As to his Account of Stephen 
Duck and other lesser pubhcations, see Garnett, E , art. Spence, m D. of 
N B. vol. Liii 

Theobald, Lewis. Shakespeare Eestored or, a Specimen of the many Errors, 
as well committed, as unamended by Mr Pope, m his late Edition of this 
Poet.... 1726 

Dennis, John. Eemarks on Mr Pope’s Eape of the Lock. 1728. 

GuUiveriana: or, a fourth volume of miscellanies, being a sequel of the three 
volumes published by Pope and Swift To which is added, Alexanderiana ; 
^or a comparison between the Ecclesiastical and Poetical Pope. 1728. 
[By Jonathan Smedley, whose name was in consequence substituted in 
1729 for Eusden’s in Dunciad, ii, 29L] 

Dennis, John. Eemarks upon several passages in the preliminaries to the 
Dunciad. ..1729. 
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One Epistle to Mr A. Pope, occasion’d by Two Epistles lately published 
Two Epistles to Mr Pope, Concerning* the Authors of the Age- 1780. 
(By Young)]. [Supposed to be by “Welsted, Leonard and Smythe, James 
Moore.] 

The Orub-Street Journal 1730-8. 

A Collection of Pieces in verse and prose, which have been pubhsh’d on 
occasion of the Dunciad By Mr Savage. 1732. 

An Epistle from a [N’obleman to a Doctor of Divmity in answer to a Latin 
Letter in verse. Written from H[ampto]n-C[our]t. 1733. [By John 
lord Hervey ] 

Verses addressed to the imitator of the First Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace. By a Lady. [1733 By lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
assisted, probably, by lord Hervey.] 

(Mallet, David) Of Verbal Criticism An Epistle to Mr Pope; occasioned 
by Theobald’s Shakespear and Bentley’s Milton. 1733. [In verse.] 

Crousaz, J. P. de Examen de I’Essai de M Pope 1737. 

Commentaire sur la traduction de I’Essai de M. Pope. 1738. 

Warburton replied in five letters (afterwards expanded to six) m the 
"Works of the Learned, 1738, 1739, collected m book form m 1740. 
Another letter was afterwards added, and a rearrangement in four 
letters published m 1742. 

A Letter from Mr Cibber to Mr Pope, inq.uirmg into the motives that might 
induce him in his satyncal works, to be so frequently fond of Mr Cibber’s 
name. 1742. 

Another occasional Letter from Mr Cibber to Mr Pope, Wherem the new 
hero’s preferment to his throne m the Dunciad seems not to be accepted. 
1744. 


IX. Latee Criticism 
A. General 

0 

Abbott, Edwin. A Concordance to the Works of Alexander Pope. With 
an introduction. 1875. [The mtroduction deals with Pope’s style and 
metre.] • * 

Belaame, A. Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au dix- 
hmtieme siecle (1660-1744) Pans, 1881. 

Coleridge, S. T. Biographia Literana 1817. 

Conington, John. The Poetry of Pope. Oxford Essays. 1858. Bptd in 
vol. I of his Miscellaneous Works, 1872. 

Courthope, W. J. A History of English Poetry, vol. v. 1905. 

Life in Poetry Law in Taste, chap. viii. 1901. 

De Quincey, Thomas. Pope. (In Encyclopaedia Bntanmca, ed. 7.) The 
Poetry of Pope. Lord Carlisle on Pope. All these are meluded 
m De Quincey’s collected works, ed. Masson, David, vols. it and xi, 
1888-90. ^ 

Deetz, Albrecht. Alexander Pope. Bin Beitrag zur Literaturgesdiichte 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, nebst Proben Pope’scher Dichtungen. 
Leipzig, 1876. 

Dennis, J. Studies in English Literature. 1883 

The Age of Pope. 1906 

Dobson, A. Dialogue to the Memory of Mr Alexander Pope. Collected 
^ Poems, 1897 (p. 301). 

Elton, 0. The Augustan Ages Edinburgh, 1899. 

E IX. 
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English Poetry from Dryden to Cowper, The Quarterly Eeview, July 
1862. 

Hazlitt, William. Dryden and Pope. Lectures on the English Poets 1818. 
Collected Works Edd. Waller, A. R and G-lover, Arnold, 1902-6. (Vol. v, 
pp 68-85.) 

Leather, Mary S. Pope as a student of Milton. Enghsehe Studien, vol. xxv, 
pp. 398-410 Leipzig, 1898. 

Lessing, G-. E Pope ein Metaphysiker^ Danzig, 1755. Sdmmtliche 
Schriften (Lachmann, K and Maltzahn, W. von), vol. v, pp 1-35. 
Leipzig, 1853-7 

Lloyd, Charles [Lamb’s fnend]. Poetical Essays on the Character of Pope, 
1821. 

Lochner, Ludwig. Pope’s literansche Beziehungen zu seinen Zeitgenossen. 
Leipzig, 1910 

Lowell, J. B. Pope. My Study Windows. 1871. 
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Ormon^ G. W. T, Fletcher of Saltonn. (Famous Scots Series.) 

Edinburgh and London. 1897, 

Scott Macde, R. A Bibhography of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. 

Edinburgh, 1901 


James II 

Clarke, J. S. The Life of James the Second. Collected out of Memoirs 
of James II writ of his own hand. 2 vols. 1816. 

Quadnenmum Jacobi, or The History of the Reign of Ning James II 
from his first Gommg to the Crown to his Desertion. 1689 
[Yehement against the pohcy of James, moluding the indictment 
of Oates.] 

White Kennett {bishop of Peterborough) 

A Compleat History of England, with the Lives of all the Kings and Queens 
thereof. YoL iii. (Charles I to William III.) 1706. New edn 1719, 
(As to Roger North’s Examen see xmder Roger North, below.) 

A Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiastic and Civil; containing Matters of Fact 
delivered m the words of the most authentick Books, Papers and Records 
.... from the Bestauration of Kmg Charles 11. Yol. i (to 1662). 1728. 

John Ker of Kersland (1673-1726) 

Memoirs; with account of the Ostend Cpmpany. 3 parts m 2 vols. 

# 

Robert Knox (1640 M720) 

An Historical Relation of the Island of" Ceylon in the East Indies. 

David Lloyd (1636-1692) 

The Statesmen and Favourites of England smce the Reformation. 1666. 

Memories of the Lives, Actions, Suffermgs and Deaths of those «... that suffered 
.... for the Protestant Religion and .... Allegiance to their Soveraigne .... 
1668. 

George Lockhart (1673-1731) 

Memoirs of the affairs of Scotland from Queen Anne’s Accession to the Com- 
mencement of the Union, 1707. 1714. 

Papers on the Affairs of Scotland 2 vols. 1817. [Yery valuable for the 
history of the Jacobite movement, from the Jacobite side.] 

Sir George Machen^ie (1636-1691) 

CoUected Works. Ed. vnth Life, by Ruddiman, Thos. 2 vols. Edmburgh, 
1716-22. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland. Edmburgh, 1822. 


1726-7.? 

1681.i 
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John Macky (d 1726) 

Memoirs of the Secret Services of John Macky l!sq., during the reigns of 
IBUmg William, Queen Anne and King George the First, 1733 

John Chmchtll, first Duke of Marlborough (1650-1722) 

Letters and Despatches, from 1702 to 1712 Ed. Mackay, General Sir G. 
5 vols. 1845. 

Robert^ first Viscount Molesworth (1656-1723) 

An Account of Denmark. 1692 

Daniel Neal 

A History of New England. 1720. 

The Histpry of the Puritans, or Protestant Nonconformists; from the 
Reformation in 1517 to the Revolution m 1688; comprismg an Account 
of their Pnnciples* their attempts for a further reformation in the 
Church; their sufferings; and the Lives and Characters of their most 
considerable Divines. Tol. i, 1732, vol, ii, 1733; vol. nr, 1736; voL ly, 
1738. Ed. Toulmin, J., with Life of the author. 5 vols. 1797. (Rptd 
1822) 

Maddox, Isaac, Bishop of Worcester A Vindication of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, and Worship of the Church of England... from... 
Mr NeaFs first Volume of the History of the Puritans 1733 

A Review of the Principal Facts objected to m the first Volume of the 
History of the Puritans. 1734. 

Grey, Zachary An Impartial Examination of the Second Volume 
of [the same]. 1736. [And later publications.] 

Rogei North 

A Discourse of Fish and Fish Ponds. 1713. 

Examen: or, An Enquiry into the Credit and Veracity of a Pretended 
Complete History; shewing the perverse and wicked Design of it, and 
the many Falsities and Abuses of Truth contained in it. Together vrith 
some Memoirs occasionally msert^ All tendmg to Vindicate the Honour 
of the late King Charles II, and his Happy Reign, from the intended 
Aspersions of that Foul P^n. 1^40. 

Life of the Rt. Hon. Francis North, Baron of Guilford. 1742. * 

Life of the Hon. Sir Dudley North and of the Hon. and Rev. Dr John 
North, 1744. New edn of the Lives of the Norths Ed. by Jessopp, A* 
S vols. 1890. 

Discourse on the study of the Laws. 1824. 

Memoirs of Musick. Ed. by Rimbault, E. F. 1846. 

Autobiography. Ed. by Jessopp, A. 1887. 

John Oldmoson 

The Secret History of Europe, in Four Parts compleai Consisting of the 
most private ajBEairs, transacted by all Parties for 50 Years past .... With 
a large Appendix, containing Original Papers. . . . 1712-15. 

The Critical History of England Ecclesiastical and Civil : wherem the Errors 
of the Monkish Writers, and others before the Reformation, are expose 
^d corrected. As also are the Deficiency and Partiality of the Hisibrians, 
And i^rMoular Notice is taken of The History of the Grand Rebellion, 
And Mr Echards History of England .... To which is added. An Essay 
on Cri^cism; as it regards Derign, Thought and Expression, in Prcwse 
and Verse. 2 vols, 1724-6. 
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The History of England during the Eeigns of the Boyal House of Stuart, 
1730. Vol. II during the Eeigns of King William and Queen Mary, 
Queen Anne, King George I. 1735. Vol. m* during the Eeigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth. 1739. 

Humphrey Pndeaux (1648-1724) 

The true nature of Imposture fully di^lay^d in the life of Mahomet. 1697. 
Erench translation. 1698. 

The Old and Kew Testament connected in the History of the Jews 2 vols. 
1716-18. French transL 2 vols Amsterdam 1722. German transl. 

2 vols. 1726. 

Letters to John Ellis. Ed. Thompson, E. M Camden Soc. 1875. 

Paul de Papin de Thoyras (1661-1725) , 

Histoire d’Angleterre. Contmued by Burand, B. 13 vols. 1724-36. Trans 
and continued by Tmdal, K. 4 vols. 174^7. 

Henry Sidney ^ Earl of Romney 

Biary of the Times of Charles the Second, including his correspondence 
with the Countess of Sunderland and other distm^shed persons of the 
English Court to which are added, Letters illustrative of the Times 
of James II and William III. Ed. Blencowe, E. W. 2 vols. 1843. 

Sit Paul Rycaut (1628-1700) 

The Present State of the Ottoman Empire. 1668. 

A History of the Turkish Empire. 1679. 

Thomas Rymer 

Foedera, Oonventiones, Literae et eujuseun^ue generis Acta Publica, inter 
Beges Angliae, et ahos quosvis Imperatores, Eeges, Pontifices, Principes 
vel Co3D[ununitates. 20 vols, 1704r-35. (VoL xvi (1715) was prepared, 
chiefly from Eymer’s materials, by Sanderson, Eobert, who also brought 
out vol. xvii (1717), and three supplemental volumes (xviii-xx). The 
index and syllabus of Eymer^s manuicript materials, prmted by Sanderson 
m vol. XYii, are extant in Brit. Mus ) 2n^ edn, emendata studio Georgii 
Hohpes, 20 vols. (vols. xviii-xx dup&cate of preceding), 1727-35. Foedera 
etc. (abr^g^ historigue by Le Clero and Eapin, P ), 10 vols. The Hague, 
1739-45 [the best typographically and with some new documents]. 
Kew edn, 1066-1383. 4 vols. in 7 parts, Eecord PubL, 1816-69. [The best 
so far as it goes.] Syllabus, in English, of Foedera by Hardy, Sir T. B., 
Eecord PubL 3 vols., 1869-85 Acta Eegia, from the French abndg- 
ment of Eapin, trans. by Whatley, Stephen 4 vols. 8vo. 1725-7, one 
fo. 1732. 

See also bibl. to vol viii, chap vi b and chap, vn, ante* 

Thomas Sprats bishop of Rochester (1635-1713) 

A True Account and Beclaration bf the hornd Conspiracy against the late 
King, His present Majesty, and the Government. 2 parts in one voL 
1685. [Part n contains copies of informations, etc.] 

m 

Sir John DalrympUf first Earl of Stair (1648-1707) and John JDalry^ple^ 
second Earl of Stair (1693-1747) 

Annals and Correspondence of the Viscount and the First and Second 
Earls of Stahr. ByGraham, J. M. 2 vols. Edmburgh and London. 1875. 
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John Strype 

Memorials of Thomas Cranmer. 1694. New edn. Eccl. Hist. Soe. 3 vols. 
in 4. Oxford. 1848-54. 

The Life of the learned Sir Thomas Smith, Kt, Doctor of the CiTil Law, 
Principal Secretary fof State to Kmg Edward the Sixth and Queen 
Eli 2 ».beth. 1698. 

Historical Collections of the Life and Acts of John Aylmer, Bishop of 
London. 1701. 

The Life of Sir John Cheke 1705. 

The Life and Actions of Edmund Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1710. 

The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker, the First Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the Eei^ of Queen Elizabeth. . . . 1711. 

The Life and Acts of... John Whit^t, D.D, the Third and Last Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the Beign of Queen Elizabeth. 1718. 

Ecclesiastical Memorials, Belatmg chiefly to Religion and the Beformation 
of it, and the Emergencies of the Church of England, under King 
Henry VIII, King Edward VI and Queen Mary. 3 vols (with appendix 
to each voL). 1721. 

Annals of the Reformation and Estabhshment of Religion, and other various 
Occurrences in the Church of England, during the First Twelve Years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Happy Reign. (With Appendix and Repository ) 
3 vols. 1721. 2nd edn. 3 vols. 1725-8. 

All the above works were rptd in 19 vols., Oxford, 1812-24; followed by 
Oeneral Index to the Historical and Biographical Works of John Strype, 
by Laurence, R. F. 2 vols. 1828. 

Sydney Family 

Letters and Memonals of State, in the Reigns of Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, King James, King Charles the First, Part of the Reign of 
King Charles II, and Oliver’s Usurpation, written and collected by Sir 
Henry Sydney, Sir Phihp Sydney . . . Phihp Lord Viscount Lisle, and his 
Brother Colonel Algernon Sydney .... Ed. Collins, Arthur. 2 vols. I74d. 

Bit Joseph^ Williamson 

Letters addressed from Lond<^ to Sir Joseph Williamson, while Plempo^ 
tentiary at the Congress of Cologne in the years 1673 and 1^74. Ed. 
Christie, W. D. Camden Society. 2 vols. 1874. 


Miscellanea Aulica, or a Collection of State Treatises. Ed. Brown, T. 1702. 


CHAPTER IX 

MEMOIR-WRITERS, 1715-60 

John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol 

Lettbr^Books of John Hervey, First Earl of Bristol. With Sir Thomas 
Hervey’s Letters during courtship and Poems during widowhood. 1651- 
1750. 3 vols. WeUs,1894. 

Diary, with extracts from his book of expenses, 1688-1742, Wells, 1894 
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Chapter IX 

Maby, Countess Cowper 

Diary, 1714-20. Ed. Cowper, Spencer. 1864. 2nd edn 1865. 

John, Lord Hervey 

Observations on the vmtmgs of the Craftsman. (With a Seq.uol.) 1730. 

Eemarks on the Craftsman’s vindication of his two hon*"^® patrons. 1731. 

Terses to the Imitator of Horace IPope] [In conjunction with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu.] 1733. 

Letters from a Kobleman at Hampton Court to a Doctor of Divimty. 1733. 

The conduct of the Opposition and the tendency of modern patriotism 
review’d and examin’d. 1734. 

Ancient and modern hberty stated and compar’d. 1734. 

Miscellaneous thoughts on the present posture both of our for^gn and 
domestic affairs. 1742. 

Letters between Lord Hervey and Dr Middleton concernmg the Homan 
Senate. Publ by Enowles, T 1778. 

Memoirs of the reign of Q-eorge the Second from his accesinon to the death of 
Queen Caroline. Ed, Croker, J. W. 3 vols. 1848. Another edn. 3 vols. 
1884 


G-eoroe Bubb Dodinoton, Lord Melcombe 

Diary, 1748-9—1761. Ed. Wyndham, H. P. SaUsbury, 1784, 3rd edn 1785. 
Another edn 1823 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(1) Letters and Works 

Letters of Bight Hon. Lady M-.-y W...y M...e wntten durmg her 
Travels m Europe, Asia, and Africa to persons of distmction, men of 
letters, &c. in different parts of Europe. 3 vols. 1763. [Published 
surreptitiously. An additional volume, probably spurious, appeared m 
. 1767,] Other edns, 1778, 1784, 1789. 

Works, includmg her Correspondence, Poems and Essays. Published, by 
permission of the Earl of Bute, fronf her genume pai>ers. [Edited, ivitb 
a Memoir of the Author, by Dallaway,^Jameg.] 5 vols. 1803 Another edn. 
1817, 

Erench translations of the Letters appeared in 1805 by Garnier,G.and 
in 1822 by Mme Dufrdnoy. 

Letters and Works. Edited by her great-grandson. Lord Wharnohffe. 
[With an appendix.] 3 vols. 183^. 

Letters from the Levant Ed. St John, J. A. 1838 

Letters and Works, with additions and corrections derived from the original 
manuscripts, illustrative notes, and a new memoir by W. Moy Thomas. 
Anecdotes by Lady Louisa Stuart 2 vols. 1861. Another edn 1887. 

Select passages from her Letters. [Arranged to give a contmuous account of 
her hfe.] Ed Hopes, A. H. 1892 

Letters and Works Edited by her gveat-grandson Lord WhamcUffe. With 
a memoir by W. Moy Thomas. Introductory Anecdotes by Lady Louisa 
Stuart, 2 vols. 1893. 

i (2) Looms 

Town Eclogues (first published piratically as Court Poems, and misdated 
1706) 1716 Eepublished by E. Dodsley 1747. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Heed, I. 1768. 
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(S) Btograpby and Cntictsfn 

Aitfcen, Q, A The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, 1892 

Ba^ehot, W. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, l^ational Eeview January 
1862. Bptd in Literary Studies, ed Hutton, E, H. New edbo, vol. ii, 
1905 

Chesterfield, P, B. S, 4th Earl of. Letters. Edd. Strachey, 0 and 
Calthrop, A 2 vols. 1901. [For the charaqter of Lord Bute.] 

Bilke, C. W. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ^ Papers of a Critic. YoL i, 
1875, 

Hunter, J. South Yorkshire. [Vol. ii contains an account of the family of 
Wortley-Montagu, with memoir and letters.] 1831. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Temple Bar, vol. xcviii 1893. 

The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Quarterly 
Eevicfw. February, 1837. 

The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Quarterly 
Eeview. Oct. 1897. 

Mcllquham, H. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Mary Astell. West- 
minster Eeview, vol. cli 1899. 

Marinoni, L. Lady |dontagu Wortley prima della sua venuta alle rive del 
Sebino. Studio storico biografico. 1903. 

Nichols, J. Literary Anecdotes of the 18th century. 9 vols 1812-15, 

* Fasten, Oeorge.’ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her tunes. 1907. 

Pope, A. Works. Edd. Elwm, W. and Oourthope, W. J. [Tol. ix contains 
Lady Mary’s correspondence with Pope ] 1886. 

Spence, J Anecdotes, observations, and characters of books and men. Ed. 
Singer, S.W. 1820. 2nd edn 1858. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, 5th Earl Italian Memoir by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu Miscellanies 2nd ser 1872. 

Tallentyre, S. G-. The G-reat Letter-Wnters ir Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Longman’s Magazime, vol xxxiix 1899 

Walpole, H. Letters. Ed. Toynbee, Mrs Paget 16 vols. Oxford, 1903-5. 

‘G-BOEOE PSALMt^NAZAE’ (1679?-l763) 

r 

Memoirs of * * * commonly known by the name of George Psalmanazar. 1764, 
An Historical and Gecfgraphmal Bescription of Formosa, an Island 
subject to the Emperor of Japan. 1704. 

Hbneibtta Howaro, Oountbss OB' Suffolk 

Letters to and from Henrietta, Countess of Sujffolk, and her second husband 
the Hon. George Berkeley, 1712-1767. Ed. Croker, J. W. 2 vols. 1824. 

Jambs, seconp Earl Walubgratb 

Memoirs from 1754 to 1758. 1821 

Quarterly Eeview, July 1821. (Eeview ) 

T.S 
A.T. B. 
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Xlhapter X 


CHAPTER X 

WEITEES OF BlTELESQOl AIED TEAESLATOES 

Brown, Tom, of Shifnal. Amusements Serious and Oomical, Calculated 
the Meridian of London. 1700. 

A Collection of all the Dialogues written by Mr one of them Entitoled 

Democratici Yapulantes, Bemg a Dialogue between Juhan, and others. 
[Never before Prmted. 1704 . 

A Collection of all the Dialogues, To which are added, His Translations 

& Imitations of several Odes of Horace, of Martial’s Epigrams Etc, 1704 

The Works of Serious <& Comical. In Prose & Verse. In Pour 

Volumes. Eiffch Edition. 1720 

The Beauties of. To which is prefixed A Life of the Author by C. H 

Wilson. 1808. • 

He translated. 

Scarron. The Whole Comical Works of, Translated by Mr Thos 
Brown, Mr Savage & others. Ill Edition. 1712. 

The Comical Bomance, & other Tales by Scarron. Done mto 

English by Tom Brown of Shifnal, John Savage, and others with 
an introduction by J. J Jusserand 1892. 

He also collaborated m translatmg Petromus {see Burnaby, J.) and Lucian 

{see Phillips, J.). 

Memoirs Belatmg to the late Famous Mr Tho. Brown. With a 
Catalogue of his Library 1704. 

Burnaby, J. The Satyr of Titus Petromus. With its Fragments, recorded 
at Belgrade. Made English by Mr Burnaby of the Middle-Temple, and 
another Hand. 1694. « 

Petromus, Arbiter Titus, The Satj^ical Works of Together with his 

Life & Character written by Mons St Evremond; Made English by 
Mr Wilson, Mr Burnaby, Mr Blohnt, ifr Thos Brown, Captam Ayloff 
and feveral others. 1708 

Colvil, S. Mock Poem, or VThiggs Supplication. 1681. 

Samuel Colvil’s Prophecy anent the Union, as contamed m his Scots 

Hudibras. 1707. ♦ 

Cotton, Charles. The Compleat Gamester. 1674 

The Planters Manual , being instructions for planting all sorts of fruit 

trees. 1675. 

The Wonders of the Peak. 1685. 

Poems on Several Occasions. 1689 

He translated 

Du Vair, G., The Morall Ph^osophy of the Stoicks, 1664; Gerard, G., 
History of the Life of the Duke d’Espemon, 1670; Corneille, 
Horace, 1671; Lasseran-Massencone, B de, Commentaries, 1674, 
Montaigne, Michel de, Essays of, 1685 ; Pontis, L. de, Memoirs of, 
1694. 

Dixon, B. Canidia or the Witches 1688. 

D’Urfey (Thos.). Collin’s Walk through London and Westminster, a Poem 
in Burlesque. 1690. 

Butler’s Ghost or Hudibras the fourth part, 1682. 
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cession; or. The Tumultuous Cavalcade 1714 

The Field-Spy or The Walking Observator. A Poem. 1714 

A Collection of Historical & State Poems. 1717. 

- — The Tiplmg Philosophers. A Lyrick Poem. 1719. 

The Delights of the Bottle or the Compleat Vintner. A Merry Poem. 

By the author of the Cavalcade. 1720. 

Durgen, or a plain satyr upon a pompous Satyrist. 1729. 

Anonymous Burlesques 

B. M. Typho^: or the Wars of the Gods and Giants. A Burlesque Poem 
in Imitation of Mens. Scarron. 1704 

The Irish Hudibras or Fnigallian Prince, taken from the Sixth Book of 
Vir^’s JSnaeids, and adapted to the Present Times. 1689. 

Naso Scarronomimus. Ovidius Exalaus, or Ovid Travestie. 1673. 

Pendragon; or the Carpet Knight His Kalendar. 1698. 

The Woeful Treaty: or the Unhappy Peace. An Ode in the Measure of the 
celebrated Song of Chevy-Chase. 1716 


CHAPTEB XI 


BEEKELET AND CONTEMPOEAEV PHILOSOPHX 

1. General Authorities and Divinity 

Bagehoi^ W. Bp Butler in Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
1858. 

Elton, 0. The Augustan Ages. Edinburgh, 1899. 

Farrs^, A. S. Critical History of Free Thought. 1862. 

Hunt, J. Eeli^^ous Thought in England. 1870-2. 

Leehler, G. V. Geschichte des englischen Deismus. Btuttpirt, 1841. 
Leland, 3 . View of the Principal Deistical Writers. 1754-6. 
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Lyon, Pid^alisme en An^leterre au xviii® siecle. 1888. 

Millar, J, H. The Mid-Eighteenth Century. Edinburgh, 1902. 

Pattison, M. In Essays and EeTiews. 1860. 

Bobertson, J. M. Short History of Eree Thought 1906. 

Stephen, Sir Leshe. English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. 
1876. 

II. G-borge Berkelex 

Arithmetioa absque Algebra aut Euclide demonstrata. Dublin, 1707. 
Miscellanea Mathematica. Dublin, 1707. 

An Essay towards a New Theory of Yision. Dublin, 1709. 

A Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge. Part i. 

Dublin, 1710. (2nd edn, with ‘Part omitted from title, London, 1784 ) 
Passive Obedience or. The Christian Doctrine of not resisting the Supreme 
Power, proved and vindicated, upon the Prmciples of the Law'of Nature. 
1712 

Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 1713. 

De motu. sive de motus principle et natura, et de causa oommunicationis 
motuum 1721. 

An Essay towards preventing the rum of Great Bntam. 1721. 

A Proposal for the better supplymg of Churches m our Foreign Plantations, 
and for converting the savage Americans to Christiamty, by a College to 
be erected m the Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda. 
1725 

Alciphron, or the Mmute Philosopher. 1732. 

The Theory of Vision, or Visual Language ... vindicated and explained. 
1738. 

The Analyst, or, A Discourse addressed to an mMel mathematician. 1734. 
A Defence of Free-Thmking in Mathematics. 1735. 

The Querist (three parts, Dublm, 1735, 1736, 1737 , published together iu 
revised form, 1750). ^ 

Siris, a chain of Philosophical Beflexions and Inquiries concerning the 
virtues of Tar-water and divers other subjects connected together and 
arising one from another. 1744. 

Farther Thoughts on Tar-water (published in his Miscellany, 1752). 

^ Collected WoH$ 

Editions appeared in 1784, 1820, 1887, 1843, 1871, 1897-8, 1901. The 
standard edition is that by Fraser, A Campbell, 4 vols , Oxford, 1871, revised, 
1901. This is the first really complete edition, and contams the Common- 
place Booh, formerly unknown. FrSser has also published Selections from 
Berkeley, 1874 (frequently re-edited) and Berkeley (in Blackwood^s Phil. 
Classics), 1881. In these and in the 1901 edition of the "Works copious 
bibliographieal references wiU be found. On the text of the Commonplace 
Book, see Lorens, T., in Mind, N.S., vol. xin, and in Archiv fur Ges d. Phil., 
vol. xvni. See^ also^ Balfour, A. biogr. mtroductaon to edition by 
Sampson, G., vol i, 1897 ; Tyler, M. C., Three Men of Letters. (On G. B. and 
his American visit.) New York, ]£95. 

III. Other Writers 
Vincent Alsop (d. 1703) 

Antisozso. [Against Bp Sherlock ] 1675. 

Duty and Interest united m praise and prayer for Kings. 1695. 

God in the Mount. Sermon. 1696. 

A Confutation of some of the errors of D. Wilhams, 1698. 
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Piter Annet (1693-1769) 

The Eesurrection of Jesus considered 3rd edn, 1744. 

A Collection of the Tracts of a certain Free Enciuirer. 1739-45. 

John Balguy (1686-1748) 

A Letter to a Deist concerning the Beauty and Excellency of Moral Virtue, 
1726, 

The Foundation of Moral G-oodness. 1727. Part ii, 1728. 

A Collection of Tracts, Moral and Theological [containing the above and 
others] 1734. 

Essay on Redemption. 1741. 

Andrew Baxter (1686-1750) 

Enqiuiry into the nature of the Human Soul, wherein the Immateriality of 
the Soul IS evinced from the principles of Eeason and Philosophy. [1733 ] 

Richard Bentley 

Matter and Motion cannot thmk; or, a Confutation of Atheism from the 
faculties of the Soul. 1692. 

Eemarks upon a late Discourse of Free-thinking. By Phileleutherus Lip- 
siensis. 1713. 

See^ also^ bibliography to chap, xiii, see i, post, 

Charles Blount 

Anima Mundi 1679 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 1680. 

The Two First Books of Philostratus concerning the Life of Apollonius 
Tyaneus. 1680. 

Miscellaneous Works, with preface by Charles Gildon 1695 

Henry St John^ Viscount Bolmghrohe 

Philosophical Works. Ed. Mallet, J> 1754. 

See^ also, bibhography^to chaps, vii and viii, sec. ii, ante 

Peter Browne (d 1735) 

Letter in answer to a Book entitled Christianity not Mysterious. 1699 
Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the Human Understanding. 1728. 

Things Divine and Supernatural conceived by Analogy with Things Natural 
and Human. 1733* 

Joseph Sutler 

Fifteen Sermons preached at the Chapel of the Bolls Couri 1726 
The Analogy of Beli^on, l^atund and Bevealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of ITature. 1736. 

Works. Ed. Halifax, S, Oxford, 1849; ^Gladstone, W. E., Oxford, 1896, 
Bernard, J. H., 1900. 

Thomas Chubb (1679-1747) 

The Snpremacy of the Father asserted. 1715. 

A Discourse concerning Season. 1731. 

The True Gospel of Jesus Christ. 1739 
Posthumous Works. 1748. 
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John Clarke (d. 1730) 

An Examination of the [Wollaston’s] IS'otion of Moral Glood and Evil. 1725. 

The Eonndation of Morality in theory and practice. York [1730]. [A 
criticism of Samuel Clarke ] 

An Examination of what has been advanced relating to Moral Obligation. 
1730. 

An Examination of the Sketch or Plan of an Answer [by C. Middleton] to 
a Book entitled Ohnstiamty as old as the Creation. 1734. 

John Clarke {dean of Salisbury) (1682-1757) 

An Enamry mto the Cause and Origm of Evil. (Boyle Eecture, 1720.) 
[Defended the views of his brother, Samuel Clarke.] 

Joseph Clarke (d 1749) 

Treatise of Space [a criticism of Samuel Clarke] 1733. 

A further exammation of Dr Clarke’s Ifotions of Space 1734 

Samuel Clarke 

Some Eeflections on that part of a book called Amyntor, or a Defence of 
Milton’s Life, which relates to the Writmgs of the Primitive Fathers, 
and the Canon of the New Testament. 1699 

A Discourse concernmg the Bemg and Attributes of Q-od, the Obhgations 
of Natural Eeligion, and the Truth and Certamty of the Christian 
Eevelation 1705, 1706. [Two courses of Boyle lectures, 1704 and 1705.] 

A Letter to Mr Dodwell, wherem all the arguments in his Epistolary 
Discourse are particularly answered. 1706. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Trimty. 1712. 

A Collection of Papers which passed between the late learned Mr Leibmtz 
and Dr Clarke (to which are added Eemarks upon a book entitled 
A Philosophical Enotuiry concerning Human Liberty). 1717- 

A Letter to Benjcunin Hoadly, F.E.S , occasioned by the controversy relatmg 
to the proportion of Velocity and Force m Bodies in Motion. (Phil. 
Trans No. 401.) 1728 

(7/. Le Eossignol, J. E., Ethical Philosophy of S. Clarke, Leipzig, 1892 ; 

Leroy, G*. von. Die phil Probleme m dei# Bnefwechsel zw, Leibniz und Clarke, 

G-iessen, 1893. 

♦ Arthur Collier 

Clavis tJmversahs or, a New Inq.mry after Truth. Being a Demonstration 
of the Non-Existence, or Impossibility, of an External World. 1713. 
(Eptd, Edinburgh, 1836 (with letters to Clarke, etc.) ; in Parr’s Metar- 
physical Tracts, 1837; Chicago, 1909.) 

A Specimen of True Philosophy; in a Discourse on Genesis, the first chapter 
and the first verse Sarum, 1730. (Eptd m Parr’s Metaphysical Tracts, 
1837.) 

Logology, or a Treatise on the Logos or Word of God, in seven sermons on 
John, 1 1,2,3,14. 1732. 

Anthony Collins 

Essay concerning the use of Eeason m propositions the evidence whereof 
depends on Human Testimony. 1707. 

Priestc&ft in Perfection. 1709. 

Vindication of the Divine Attnbutes. 1710. 

A Discourse of Free-thinking, occasioned by the Else and Growth of a Sect 
called Free-thinkers. 1713. 

Inquiry concerning Human Liberty* 1715. 
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A Biscomrse of the G-rounds and Eeasons of the Ohnstian Religion. 1724. 

Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered. 1727. 

Liberty and Necessity. 1729. 

Richard Cumberland (the elder^ bishop of Peterborough) (1631-1718) 

De legibns Naturae. 1672. 

A Brief Disquisition of the Law of Nature. 1692. (Abridged translation by 
Tyrrell, J., of Cumberland's De Legibus Naturae Disqukitio Philoso- 
phica.) 

William Derham (1657-1735) 

PhyjHCO-Theology (Boyle lectures). 1713. 

Astro-Theology 1715, 

Christo-Theology. 1730. 

Hmry Dodwell (the elder) (1641-1711) 

An Epistolary Discourse proving from the Scriptures and the first Fathers 
that the Soul is a principle naturally mortal, but immortalized actually 
by the pleasure of God. 1706. 

A Preliminary Defenije of the Epistolary Discourse. 1707. 

The Natural Mortality of Human Souls clearly demonstrated. 1708. 

Henry Dodwell (the younger) 

Christianity not founded on argument. 1742. 

James Hervey (1714-1758) 

Collected Works. 6 vols. Edinburgh, 1769. 6vols. Pontefract, 1805. 6vols. 
1825. 

Meditations and Contemplations. 2 pts. 1746-7. 

Theron and Aspasio, or a series of dialogues and letters upon the most 
important and interesting subjects 3 vols. 1755. 

Benjamin Hoadly (1676-1761) 

Works. 3Tois. 1773. 

The Reasonableness of Conformity tcT the Church of England. 1703. 

A Persuasive to Lay-Conformity. 17,04. 

A Defence of the reasonableness of Conformity, 1705. « 

A Preservative against the principles and practices of the Non-jurors. 1716. 

The nature of the Kingdom or Church of Christ. 1717. 

An Ansvrer to the Representation dra^ up by the Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation. 1718. 

Francis Hutcheson 

An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Tirtue, in two 
trearises. 1725. 

An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections, with 
Illustrations on the Moral Sense. 1728. (French trans., Amsterdam, 
1749; German trans., Frankfort, 1762.) 

Philosophise moralis insidtutio compendiaria. Glasgow, 1742, (English 
trans., Glasgow, 1747.) 

Metaphysics Synopsis. Glasgow, 1742. 

A System of Moral Philosophy. Glasgow, 1755. 

Logicse Compendium. Glasgow, 1756. 

Cf* Fowler, T., Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, 1882; Scott, W. R., Francis 

Hutcheson, Cambridge, 1900. 
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John Jackson (1686-1763) 

The Existence and Unity of God proved from lus Nature and Attributes 
[a defence of Clarice], 1734 

Bamml Johnson (1649-1703) 

Works 1710, 2nd edn. 1713 
Julian the Apostate. 1682. 

An Humble and hearty Address to all the English Protestants in the present 
army. 1686. 

Juhan^s Arts to undermine and extirpate Christiamty. 1689. 

An Argument proving that the abrogation of K. James from the regal 
throne was according to the Constitution. 1692. 

Nathaniel Lardner (1684-1768) 

Works, with life by A Kippis. 11 vols. 1788 New edn. 10 vols. 1838. 
The Credibility of the Gospel history. 17 vols 1727-57. 

A large collection of ancient Jewish and Heathen testimonies to the truth 
of the Christian Bevelation. 4 vols. 1764-7. 

Edmund Law (1703-1787) 

An Essay on the Origin of EviL By [ Abp] W. King. Translated from the 
Latin, with notes 1731. 

Inquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, Immensity and Eternity. Cambridge, 
1734 

William Law (1686-1761) 

Bemarks upon a late Book entituled the Fable of the Bees. 1728. 

The Case of Beason, or Natural Beligion, fairly and fully stated. 1732. 

See^ also^ bibliography to chap. 

John Leland (1691-1766) 

The Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament asserted. 2 vols 
1739-40. 

Bemarks <jja [H. DodwelFs] Christianity'' not founded on Argument. 1744. 

A Defence of Christianity. 2nd edn. 1753. 

The Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Bevelation. 2 vols, 1764. 
Charles Lestte (1650-1722) 

Theological works 2 vols. 1721 7 vols Oxford, 1832. 

The Snake in the Grass. 1696, 

A Short and Easy method with the Deists. 1698 5th edn. 1712. 

Bernard Mandevtlle 

Treatise of the Hypochondriack and Hystenck Pasdons. 1711. 

The Fable of the Bees, or Private Tices, Public Benehts. 1714. (With An 
Essay on Charity and Charity Schools, and A Search into the Nature of 
Society, 1723.) 

Free Thoughts on Beligion. 1720. 

The Origin of Honour, and the Usefulness of Christianity m War. 1732. 

CJ Sakmann, P., HandeviUe und die Bienenfabel-Controverse. Freiburg 
j/B., 1897. 
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Vol in. Superstition and Tyranny inconsistent with Theocracy. 1740 
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Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 1711 , 2nd edn, 1713 (N ew 
reprint by J, M Robertson, 1900 ; French trans., 1769; German trans., 
1776-9.) 

Letters to a Young Man at the University 1716. 

Cf Brown, J., Essays on The Characteristics, 1751; GFzycki, G. v., Die 
Phil. Shaftesbury^s, Berlin, 1876; Zart, G, Einfluss d engl. Phil seit Bacon 
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contmuation of the 2 vols. of the 4th edn of the first*part). 

A Commentary on Mr Pope’s Essay on Man. 1739. Remodelled as A Critical 
and Philosophical Commentary on Mr Pope’s Essay .... 1742. 

The Works of Shakespear , . . with Comments and Notes by Mr Pope and 
Mr Warburton. 8 vols. 1747. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Letters on the Spirit of Patnotism. 1749. 

A Yiew of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy m four Letters to a Friend. 
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The Doctrme of Grace, or the Office and Operation of the Holy Spirit 
vindicated from the Insults of Infidehty and the Abuses of Fanaticism. 
2 vols. 1762. 

Darnel Waterland (1683-1740) 

Collected works, with hfe by W. van Mildert. 12 vols Oxford, 1823-8. 

A Tindicarion of Christ’s dirimty. 1719. A Second Vindication. 1723. 

A Farther Vindication. 1724. 

A Critical History of the Athanasian C^eed. 1728. 

William Whiston (1667-1752) 

A New theory of the Earth, 1696. 

A Short View of the Chronology of the Old Testament. Camb. 1702. 

The Accomplishment of Scripture prophecies. Camb. 1708. 

Primitive Christianity revived. 5 vols. 1711-12 

Historical memoirs of the life and writmgs of Dr Samuel Clarke 1730. 

The Works of Josephus translated. 1737. 

Memoirs of the life and writmgs of Mr Whiston, written by himself. 2 vols 
1749-50. 

William Wollaston (166(^-1724) 

The Religion of Nature Delineated. 1722. 

Cf Drechsler, Ueber Wollaston’s Moralphil. Erlangen, 1802. 
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The Old Apology for the Truth of the Christian Religion . . . revived. 1705. 
I'he Moderator between an iuMcl and an Apostate. 1725. 

Discourses. 1727-9. 
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CHAPTER XII 

WILLIAM LAW AND THE MYSTICS 
I WitLiAM Law 

A. Collected Works 

Works, 9 Yois Printed for J* Eichardson, 1753-76. [All references have 
been given to this edition, as it is the one usually in libraries ] Ed* Morgan, 
G. B. Privately ptd for Moreton, Gr. (i,e. Morgan, G* B.), Setley, Brocken- 
hurst, New Forest, Hampslnre, 1892-3. 

B. Separate Works 

A Sermon Preached at Hazelmgfield, . . • On Tuesday, July 7, 1713. ... By 
W. Law, M.A. [Not reprinted m the collected editions of Law^s works.] 
The Bishop of Bangoris late Sermon and his Letter to Dr Snape in Defence 
of it, Answerid. . . . 1717. 

A Second Letter to the Bishop of Bangor. . 1717. 

A Beply to the Bishop of Bangoris Answer to the Eepresentation of the 
Committee of Convocation. . . . 1719 
Remarks upon A Late Book, Entituled, The Fable of the Bees . . . 1724. 

The Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage-Entertainment Fully Demonstrated. 

. . . 1726. 

A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection . . . 1726. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Adapted to the State and 
Condition of All Orders of Christians . . . 1729 
The Case of Reason, or Natural Religion, Fairly and Fully Stated In 
Answer to a Book, Entitul’d Chnstiamty as old as the Creation. . . . 
1731. 

A Demonstration of the Dross and Fundamental Errors Of a late Book, called 
A Plain Account of the Nature ^nd End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s' 
Supper, <&c ...1737. ^ 

The Grounds and Reasons of Christian Regeneration, or, the New»Birth. . . 
1739. 

An Earnest and Serious Answer to Dr Trapp’s Discourse of the Folly, Sin, 
and Danger, of being Righteous Qver-much. . . « 1740 
An Appeal to aU that Doubt, or Disbelieve The Truths of the Gospel. ... To 
. which are added, Some Animadversions upon Dr Trapp’s Late Reply. . , 
^ 1740. 

The Spirit of Prayer ; or, The Soul rising out of the Tanity of Time, into the 
' Riches of Eternity. In Two Parts. Part i. 1749. Part m 1750. 

The Way to Divine Knowledge . . . 1752. 

The Spirit of Love. Part the First. 1752. The Second Part. 1754. 

A Short but Sufficient Confutation of . f Warburton’s Projected Defence 
(As he calls it) of Christianity, in his Divme Legation of Moses. . . . 1757. 
Of Justification by Faith and Works. A Dialogue between A Methodist and 
A Churchman. . . 1760. ^ 

A Cdleetion of Letters. . . . 1760. [In which is included (pp. 141-62) a tract 
called Christian Piety, freed from The many Delusions of Modem 
Enthusiasts. ... By Philalethes, 2nd edn, 1756.] 

An Humble, Emmest, and Affectionate Address to the Clergy. . . . 1761, 
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Letters to a Lady mclined to enter into the Communion of the Church of 
Borne. . , . 1779. 

[These were written in 1731-2, to 3fiss Dodwell, daughter of Henry 
Dodwell, the nonjuror, hut were not published until 1779, They are 
therefore not in the collected edition of the Works, 1762, See Morgan^s 
edition, 1892-3.] 

[Three more letters written by Law [to Langcake?] in 1749, 1750, and 

1753, were printed m] 

A Serious and Affectionate Address to All Orders of Men. , . . Bath : , . , 1781. 

C. Modem Repnnts of Smgle Works {Selected List) 

Bemarks on the Fable of the Bees, with an Introduction by Maurice, P. D. 
Cambridge, 1844. 

A Serious Call. Ed. Overton, J. H. 1898. Ed. Bigg, C. 1899. * 

Liberal and Mystical Writings of William Law. Edd Scott Palmer, W. 
and Du Bose, W. P. 1908. 

D. Unpublished MSS 

The Walton Collection m Dr Williams’s Library, Oordon S^Luare, W.C. 
[This is a unique and valuable collection, made by Christopher Walton 
(1809-77), an ardent admirer of Law and Boehme. It consists (a) of 
MSS, {h) of prmted books The MSS are principally unpublished 
MSS and letters of Law {see 1146. 1 . 1. 75, ii 10, ii. 11) ; letters written 
to Law by various people; Freher’s writings and ^awmgs, of which there 
are duphcates in the B M. {see under Freher, below) ; copies of Preher^s 
works in Law’s handwritmg; Dr Francis Lee’s MSS {see under Lee, 
below) ; a mass of Walton’s own MSS, preparatory to his projected 
work on Law, Boehme, Freher, Lee and other mystics The prmted 
books are a valuable collection of mystical wntmgs, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries prmcipally ] 

E. Controversial Works answered by Law or connected 
with his Writings 

(1) Bangonan Controversy. 

Hickes, G-eorge The Constitution of the Catholick Church, and the Mature 
and Consequences of Schism. . . • 1716. 

Hoadly, Benjamin (bp of Bangor and of Winchester). A Preservative against 
the Principles and Practices of tlte Monjurors. . . 1716. 

The Nature of the Kmgdom, or Church, of Christ. , . . 1717. 

An Answer to the Bepresentation drawn up by the Committee of the 

Lower-House of Convocation. . . . 1718. 

A Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s- 

Supper. . . . 1735. 

— — The Works of Benjamin Hoadly, D.D. 3 vols. . . . 1773. 

Philanagnostes Criiicus. An Account of the Pamphlets m the Bangonan 
Controversy (1719). Hoadly’s Works, vol xi, pp. 381-40L 

Prat, D. A review of the writers in the controversy with the Bishop of 

^ Bangfor. . . . 1717. 

For further literature on this subject, see BM. catalogue, under 
Hoaffly» also under Gilbert Burnet, Thomas Pyle, John Jackson and 
A. Snape; and c/. Figgis, J. Neville, Hoadly and the Bangonan Contro- 
versy, The Guardian, 11 Oct, 1905, p. 1679. 
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(2) Attack on the Stage, 

Deimls^ John. The Stage Defended, . • . Occasion’d by Mr LaVs late 
Pamphlet against Stage-Entertainments. . . . 1726. 

Law Outlaw’d Or, A Short Eeply to Mr Law’s Long Declamation agamst 
the Stage. . . . 1726. 

(3) Reply to Mandevtlle, 

Mandeville, Bernard de. The Fable of the Bees or, Private Tices Publick 
Benefits.. .1714. 

[The poem was first printed m 1705, m a pamphlet, under the title 
The Crrumbimg Hive; or Knaves turn’d Honest,] 

(4) The Deist Controversy 

[Tindal, Matthew.] Christianity as old as the Creation. Tol. i. 1730. [The 
second volume was destroyed m MS by bp Gibson, to whom it had been 
bequeathed,] 

(5) Ansvoer to Dr Trapp, 

Trapp, Joseph. The Kature, Folly, Sin, and Danger of being Eighteous 
over-much, with a particular view to the Doctrines and Practices of 
certain Modem Enthusiasts, 3rd edn. . . . 1739. 

(6) Warburton, 

Warburton, William (bp of Gloucester). The Divine Legation of Moses. . . . 
2vols. 1738-41. 

The Works of William Warburton. 7 vols. . , 1788. [For Warburton’s 

remarks about Law, see specially The Dootrme of Grace, Works, vol. iv, 
pp. 565, 624, 626, 699-707 ] 

Payne, John. A Letter occasioned by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester’s 
Doctrine of Grace. . . 1763. 

Hartley, Thomas. A Short Defence of the Mystical Writers; against some 
Eefiections in a late Work, mtitled The Doctrine of Grace; [appended 
to] Paradise Eestored. , , . 1764. 

Horne, George (bp of Norwich) Cautions to the Eeaders of Mr Law. 
(c. 1750?) [Printed in Appendix to] Memoirs of George Home, ... by 
William Jones. . . * 1795, pp. 198-204. 

A Letter to a Lady on the Subject of Jacob Behmen’s Wntings. Apnl 

8, 1758. [In Appendix, %bt&, pp. 205*.21, see^ also^ %b%d pp. 73-4J 


F. Biographical and Critical Works 

A Letter to Mr Law; Occasion’d by" readmg his Treatise on Christian 
Perfection ; By a Lover of Mankind. . . . 1728. 

A Short Account of the two charitable Foundations at Eings-ChfEb, Stamford, 
1755. 

Article on Law in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. xx, 1815. 

Four Letters on Law and his works (by W. Hamilton Eeid, Z. Oossens, 
‘Ouramus’ and ‘Theophilus’) in The Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov. 1800, 
pp. 1038-41. 

[Langcake, Thomas.] A Serious and Affectionate Address to all orders of 
Men ... in which are earnestly recommended the Works of . . . William 
Law. . . . Bath . . . 1781. ^ 

[Morqton, G.] Memorials of the Birthplace and Eesidence of..* Law at 
King’s CMe. . . . Guildford, 1895. 

Overton, J . H. The Nonjurors, their lives, principles and writings. 1902. 

Wflliam Law, Non juror and MysHo, 1881. 
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Tigrhe, Eichard. A Short account of the Life and Writings of . * . Law. . ♦ . 1813. 
[Walton, Christopher.] Notes and Materials for an adequate Biography 
of . . Law. . . • 1854 

[A naine of information in all that relates to Law and Boehme, as well 
as to many other mystics, prmoipally of the eighteenth century. The part 
more directly relating to Law will be found imbedded in a footnote, which 
runs from p. 334 to p. 628.] 

II Followers of Law 

A. John Byrom 

An Epistle to a gentleman of the Temple. • • • 1749. 

Enthusiasm; a Poetical Essay 1751 

Miscellaneous Poems. 2 vols. Manchester. 1773. Rptd at Leedi^ 1814 

Frauds Okely collected and prmted those of Byrom^s poems which 
>re paraphrased from Law, under the title: 

Seasonably Alarming and Humiliating . ^ . Truths . • in a Metrical Version 
of certam select passages taken firom the works of . . . William Law . . . 
1774 

The Private Journal and Literary Eemains of John B:^m. Ed. Parkmson, 
R. 4 vols. Chetham Society, 1854-7. 

The Poems of John Byrom. Ed. Ward, A W. 2 vols. Chetham Society. 

Manchester, 1894-5. [A third volume is about to appear.] 

A Catalogue of the Library of the late John Byrom.... 1848. [Contams a 
valuable list of contemporary and earlier mystical and theological books, 
tracts and pamphlets ] 

Stephen, Sir Leshe. John Byrom. Studies of a Bibliographer, vol. i. 1898. 

B. Henry Brooke 

The Fool of Quality; or the History of Henry Earl of Moreland. In four 
volumes. ..1766. Vol. v, 1770. Ed. Kingsley, Charles 2 vols. 1859. Rpt 
m one vol. Routledge, 1906. [All references are given to this latter edn.] 
The History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. 1781. [Abridged and edited by 
John Wesley.] • 

Poetical Works. 3rd edn. 4 vols. Dublin, W92. [With Bfe of Brooke.] 

Brooke, Richard Smclair. Article on Henry Brooke in Dublm XJniversity 
Magazine, Feb. 1852. 

III. Other English Mystics anp Followers of Boehme in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

A. Thomas Bromley (d. 1691) 

The Way to the Sabbath of Rest, or the Soules Progress in the work of the 
New-Birth. . . . 1710. [First published c. 1678?, a 2nd edn in 1692.] 

B. Qeorge Qheyne (1671-1743) 

Philosophical Principles of Natural Rehgion. . . . 1705, 2nd edn, corrected 
and enlarged. ... 1715. 

Dr CheySJe^s own Account of Himself and of his Writings. . . . 1743. 

C. Jane Uad Om-im) 

[For list of works, published between 1681 and 1704 see D. of N. B. See^ 
alsoj art. m British Quarterly Review, voL lvhi, pp 181-7.] 
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D. Francis Lee (1661-1719) 

AnOAEmOMENA, or, Dissertations 2 vols* . . . 1752, 

[A paraphrase or enlargement of Boehme’s Buperseasuai Life, pnnted 
in ‘Law^s edn^ of Boehme, and said by the editors to be by Law, toL ly, 
1781, q.v , below. The MS of this, in Lee^s writing, is in Dr Williams’s 
library, ii. 8.] 

The Last Honrs of Jane Lead, by an Eye and Ear Witness. [ITo English edn 
of this IS now to be found, although a Herman translation of it was 
published at Amsterdam. A MB re4ranslation into English is in 
Dr Williams’s library, C. 5. 30.] 

Mystical poems [m Jane Lead’s works]. These are almost certainly by Lee. 
See Notes and Queries, Ser. iv, vol. xii, p. 381. 

For many other books by Lee published anonymously, see Dictionary of 
National -Biography, voL xxxii. 

Unpublished MSS from his hand are preserved in Dr Williams’s library, 
C. 5, 30, II. 8, II. 6. 

Secretan, C. P. Memoirs of the Life and Times of the pious Bobert Nelson. 
I860 [pp. 69-71, and chap. in]. 

[Though Law ha4. httle sympathy with the ‘ Philadelphians’ {see below) 
of which society Lee was a member, he was deeply interested in Lee’s writings. 
He obtained Lee’s MSS almut 17^, and copied out many of them, and the 
MSS were found among Law’s papers after his death. Walton procured 
them from Miss Gibbon’s successors, and deposited them in Dr Williams’s 
library, where they now are. See Walton’s Notes, pp. 225, 505. For an 
account of Lee, see Overton’s William Law, pp 408-10, as well as Lee’s 
Dissertations, and Secretan’s Life of Nelson.] 

E. Morgan Llwyd (1619-1659) 

[A Welsh puritan dirine and mystic writer, who, during the civil war, was 
with the Parliamentary forces in England, probably as chaplain. He must 
andoubtedly have known Boehme, and he wrote many books in Welsh which 
are full of Boehme’s philosophy, more especially:] 

Llyfr y tri Aderyn (Book of the Three Birds). 1653. Bptd by Deni^ mcm. 
Ei Owen Jones. 1889 ^ 

An English translation'^of the above by Parry, L. J., was published m 
the Tiransactions of the National Eisteddfod of Wales, Llandidno, 1896, 
pp. 195 ff. 

[One book in English is attributed to Llwyd ] 

Laaiarus and his Sisters Discoursing'" of Paradise:... 1655. [A MS copy 
of this in Francis Lee’s writing was found among Law’s papers, and 
IS now in Dr Williams’s library.] 

For an account of Morgan Llwyd and his widtings, with extracts 
from the Three Birds, see Palmer, A. N., A History of the Older Non- 
conformity of Wrexham and its Neighbourhood, Wrexham, 1888. 

For a fine appreciation of him by a contemporary, see A Winding 
Sheet for Mr Baxter’s Dead . . . bemg an Apology for several ministers. 
...1685. 


F. Philadelphian Society (1697-1703) 

Proporirions ... extracted from the Seasons for the Foundation ... of a 
Philadelphian Society. . . . 1697 

The State of the PMladelphian Society. . . . 1697. [By Philadelphus, 
Pmnois Lee.] 
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TheosopMcal Transactions of tlie Philadelphian Society. Kos. 1-5. . . . 1697 
See a good article on the Philadelphian Society in The Dawn (London), 
Dec. 1862, pp. 236-42 

[This sociely, founded in 1697, and dissolved in 1703, was formed in order 
^to cultivate spiritual and practical piety, founded on the study of Jacob 
Behmen.^ Its principal members were Mrs Jane Lead ; Dr Francis Lee, g.t?., 
and Thomas Bromley For LaVs views on it see Ammadversions, Works, 
vr, p. 313, and Walton’s ISTotes, p. 370, also letter to Langcake, %h%d^ pp 45-6. 
See also correspondence of Henry Dodwell and Francis Lee, 1698-9, in 
Walton’s Motes, pp. 188-232 ] 

G-. Richard Roach (1662-1730) 

The Great Crisis. . . . 1725. [Pubhshed 1726.] [Interesting for an account 
of contemporary mystics, the Philadelphian Society, etc.] , 

The Imperial Standard of Messiah Triumphant . . . [1727.] 

H. Thomas Tryon (1634-1703) 

The Way to Health. . . 1691. Tryon’s Letters. . . . 1700 The Knowledge 
of a Man’s Self. . . . 1703. Some Memoirs of the Life of Mr Tho. Tryon 
[mostly by himself]. 1705. And other works. • 

Gordon, Alex. A Pythagorean of the seventeenth century. [A paper,] 1871, 
[Tryon is an interesting person, a student of Pythagoras and of Boehme. 
He was read by Byrom (Journal, vol i, pt. 2, p 615), and was doubtless 
known to Law.] 


IV. Foreign Inelxjbnces 
A. Jacob Boehme (1575-1624) 

[Although Boehme wrote some 32 works, only one small volume^ Weg m. 
Christo ( = (13), (14), (15) in list below), was published during his lifetime. His 
MSS went to Holland, and were printed one by one at Amsterdam, principally 
by Heinrich Beets, a Dutch merchant, between the years 1633-76. Beets’s 
editions date from 1656-77. Three of his works, Chnstis Testaments, the 
Book of Prayer, and 177 Theosophic Qi^estions, were also printed at Dresden, 
1641, 1642, The first collected edition of Boel^e was edited by Gichtel, J. G., 
Amsterd^, 1682, His works— which must have been circulated in MS— were 
translated into English, by John Sparrow, J ohn EUistone, Humphrey Blunden 
and Charles and Durand Hotham, and pubhshed in London between the years 
1645-62. Some of his books have rather long titles, and, in the various lists 
given of them, are not always called by the same name, nor are the same 
treatises always published together, which is confusing Below is given 
a complete hst of his works in the order m which he wro^e them, followed 
by the titles of the Enghsh translations. For the best account of Boehme’s 
writings, see Hambergeris Jacob Bohme, 1844.] 

(1) Collected Editions 

German,, 

Des Gottseeligen Hoch Erleuchteten Jacob Bohmens Teutonici Philosophi 
ABe Theosophische Wercken. [Ed. Gichtel, J. G] ArnsLerdam, 1682 
and 1715 

Theosopbia revciata. Das isii . Alle gotilicho SchriCten . . . J. Bohmens, 
Anbeymit ,. J. G Gichtels ..Summarien. ausgezicret. 7vols. *Am- 
sterdam, 1730-1, [This is the best and fullest edn of Boehme.] 

Jakob Bohine’s sdmmtliche Werke herausgegeben von K, W. Schiebler 
7 vols. Leipzig, 1831-46. 
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English, 

[There is no complete English edition of Boehme’s works, although the 
Tarious translations published between 1644-62 make up a complete edition, 
with several works duplicated. The 4 vols. 4to of 1764-81, generally called 
* Law’s edition,’ contain only 17 out of Boehme’s 32 works. This edition was 
not edited by Law, but by his friends George Ward and Thomas Langcafce, 
who published it after Law’s death, at the cost of Mrs Hutcheson. They 
rptd it in the main, with some few alterations, from the earlier English 
editions by Sparrow. Below is the title of this edition, and its contents.] 
The works of Jacob Behmen, The Teutomc Theosopher. Yolume i contammg, 
I The Aurora. II The Three Principles. To which is prefixed. The Life 
of the Author. With Figures, illustrating his Principles, left by the 
Eeverend William Law, M.A. 1764. [YoL in 1772. Yol. iv. 1781.] 
Op pp. V— VI of vol. I there is A Dialogue between Zelotes, Alpha- 
betus, Eusi^cus and Theophilus, almost certainly by Law. 

Altogether, the following works are printed in this edition (see complete 
hst)* vol. I, (1), (2); vol. ii, (3), (4), (5), (31) ; vol. nx, (19), (20) ; vol. rv, (9), 
(17), (13), (14), (15), (21), (24), (10), (23). 

A complete repnpt of Boehme’s works in English is now in hand, ed. by 
Barker, C J., the first two volumes of which. The Threefold Life of Man, and 
The Three Principles, have already been published. 

(2) Complete list of Jacob Boehme’s Works in the order 
in which he wrote them 

(1) 1612. The Aurora [unfinished]. With Notes added by his own hand, 
in 1620. (2) 1619. The Three Principles of the Divine Essence. 

With an Appendix Concerning the Threefold Life of Man. (3) 1620. 
The Threefold Life of Man. (4) 1620. Answers to Forty Questions 
Concerning the Soul, proposed by Dr Balthasar Walter. With an 
Appendix Concerning the Soul and its Image, and of the Turba, (5) 

1620. The Treatise of the Incarnation; in 3 parts. ( 1 ) Of the Incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ, (ii) Of the Sufifenng, Dying, Death, and Eesur- 
rectlon of Christ, (ni) Of the Tree of Faith. (6) 1620. A Book of 
the Great Six Points. Also a small book of other Six Points. (7) 1620. 
Of the Earthly and of the^Heav^nly Mystery. (8) 1620. Of the Last 
Times. [2 Epistles to PCaul] K[eym3, included in (32) 1 .] #(9) 1621,. 
De Signatura Eerum, (10) 1621. Of the Four Complexions. (U) 

1621. Two Apologies to Balthasar Tyloken. (i) for the Aurora, (ii) for 
Predestination and the lncarnatio;a. (12) 1621. Considerations upon 
Esaiah Stlefel’s Book concerning the Threefold State of Man, and the 
New Birth. (13) 1622. A Book of True Eepentance. (14) 1622. 
A Book of True il^signaMon. (15) 1622. A Book of Begeneration. 
(16) 1622. The Apology in answer to Esaiah Stiefel concerning Per- 
fection. (17) 1623. A Book of Predestination and Eieoiaon. (18) 
1623. A Short Compendium of Eepentance. (19) 1623. Mysterium 
Magnum. (20) 1623. A Table of the Divine Mamfestalaon, or an 
Exposlllon of the Threefold World, (21) 1624. The Super-sensual 
[or super-rational] life- (22) 1624. Of Divme Contemplation or 
Yimon [unfinished], (23) 1624. Of Christ’s Testaments, viz.: Baptism 
and the Supper. (24) 1624. A Dialogue between an enlightened and 

^unenhghtened Soul [or the Discourse of IlluminaMon]. (25) 1624. 
An Apology in Answer to Oregory Richter E*.e for the Books of True 
Eepentance and True Bemgnation]. (26) 1624 177 Theoso^e 
Questions, with answers to 1? of them [unfinished], (27) 1624 An 
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Epitome of the Mysterinm Magnum. (28) 1624 The Holy Week 
OP a Prayer Book [unfhiished]. (29) 1624 A Table of the Three 
Prmeiples. (30) 1624 A Book of the Last Judgment [lost]. (31) 
1624 The ClaTis (32) 1618-24. Bb^ty-two TheosopMo Epistles. 
( 1 ) 35 Epistles, (h) 25 Epistles (lii) 2 other Epistles (nos 7 and 20 
in German edn), one forefeed to The Super-sensual Life (21), the other 
forms the Preface to the second Apology to B. Tylcken (11). 

(3) English Translations 
(Pop corresponding numbers see iv, a, (2), ante.) 

Two Theosophicall Epistles . . . Whereunto is added, A Dialogue between 
an Enlightened and a Distressed Soule. . . . 1645. Epistles 1 and 10 of 
(32) i and (24). 

XL Quesiions concerning the Soule. Propounded by Dr Balthasjy? Walter. 
And Answered, By Jacob Behmen....l647 [reissue slightly altered in] 
1665. [Translated by Sparrow.] (4). 

The Clavis, or Key, or, An Exposition of some principall Matters, and words 
in the writings of Jacob Behmen. . . . 1647. (31). 

The Second Booke. Ooncermng Thb Three Principles of The Divine 
Essence. . 1648 [With] An Appendix or . . . Description of the Three- 
fold Life in Man. [Translated by Sparrow, with preface by him.] (2) 

The Way to Christ Discovered. . , • 1648, and 1654 (13), (14), (15), Epistle 1 
of (32) iii, (21), (24), (18), chap, xr of (3) and Epistle 32 of (32) i, are all 
included here. [Translated by Blunden.] 

The Eourth Epistle. A Letter to Paul Keym Bemg An answer to him 
concerning Our Last Times. . . • The Fifth Epistle Another Letter to 
Paul Keym ...1649. [Translated by Sparrow.] Epistles 4 and 5 in (32) i. 

The Epistles of Jacob Behmen. . . . 1649. [35 Epistles translated by 
Ellistone.] (32) i 

The High and Deep Searching Out of The Threefold Life of Man through 
[or according to] The Three Principles. . . . Englished by J. Sparrow. . . • 
1650. (3). 

Signature Berum * . . . 1651. [Translated by Ellistone.] (9). 

Of Christs Testaments, viz : Baptisms and the Supper. Englished by 
John Sparrow. . . . 1652. (23). * 

A Consideration Upon the Book of Esaaias Stiefel of the Threefold State 
of MaSa and his Kew Birth. . . . 1653. (12). 

Mysterium Magnum or An ExposiHon of the First Book of Moses called 
Genesis. . . . 1654. FoL [Trans. Ellistone and Sparrow.] (19) and (27). 

The Tree of Christian Faith. . . . mdcssdiv (1654^). hi of (5). 

Four Tables of Divine Revelation. . . . English^ by H B . . 1654. Fol. 
[The first of these Tables is (20), the second, third and fourth are (29) ] 

A Consolatory Treatise of the Four Complexions. . . . 1654 [Preface by 
Ch. Hotham.] (10). 

Jacob Behme’s Table, Of the Divine Manifestation. Or An Exposition of 
The Threefold World ...1655. [Sparrow.] (20). 

Concerning the Election of Grace. . . . 1655. [With] An Appendix To the 
Book of Election. [Preface b^ Sparrow.] (17). 

Aurora. That is, the Day-Spring ... By Jacob Behme. . ♦ . 1656. [Preface 
by^Sjfjanrow ] (1). 

The Fifth Book of the Autliour . . 1659. [Preface by Sparrow.] (5). 

Several Treatises of Jacsob Bebme .Englished by John Sparrow. . . . 1661. 
(6), (26), (7), (28), (22), (29), letter 6 of (32) i, re-tranriated. 

The l^mainder of l^oks written By Jacob Behme. EngHshed by John 
Spaw?ow. . . . 1662. (32) iii and (11), <10), (12), (16), (25), (32) n. 
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The Way to Christ Discovered. . Manchester, . . , 1752, [A reprmt by 
Byrom of Blunden^s edn, 1648 ] 

The Way to Christ , , . also . . the Fonr Complexions, Bath, 1775, [With 
preface, a different translation from H, Blunden^s, 1648 and 1654,] 

(4) Biographical and Critical 

[The earliest (and best) life of Boehme is that virntten by his friend Abraham 
von Franckenberg, in the prmted editions always dated 1651, but written by 
Franekenberg (m Iliatin) m 1637 It reached Amsterdam, and was translated 
into German as early as 1638— and probably was circulated m MS (see a letter 
from ‘B H.^ from Gorlitss, 21 Feb 1669, pnnted by Francis Okely, in his 
Memoirs of J, B., 1780, p. 122). It is printed in many editions of Boehme’s 
works, as, for instance, in the Forty Questions, pub 1665 in London, or in 
German, in the 1682 edition, Amsterdam, and it forms the basis of all the 
other lives, such as the earhest English one below, or that prefixed to ‘ Law’s 
edition ’ For a collection (translated into English) of all documents givmg 
firsthand information as to Boehmefe life and work, see Francis Okely’s 
Memoirs, 1780, below ] 

Anderdon, J, One Blow at Babel in those of the People called Behmenites. 
Whose Foundation is . . upon their own Carnal Conceptions, begotten in 
their Imaginations upon Jacob Behmen’s Writings . , 1662 
Boutronx, E. Le Philosophe allemand Jacob Boehme, Pans, Alcan, 1888. 
Brockliaus’ Konversations-Lexikon. Leipzig, 1892, New edn 1901, Article, 
Bohme, 

Deussen, Paul Jakob Bohme. Uber sem Leben und seme Philosophie. 
Kiel, 1897, 

Ederheimer, E Jakob Bohme und die Eomantiker. Heidelberg, 1904 
[J. B,fe influence on Tieck and Novalis] 

Fechner, H, A. Jakob Bohme, sem Leben imd seine Schriften, m Nenes 
Laiisitzches Magazin, vol xxxiii, pp. 31S~446* Gorlitz, 1857, [Eeviewed 
in Saturday Eeview, 12 July 1873 ] 

Bamberger, Julius, Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen Jakob Bohme. . , . 
Munich, 1844. 

Harless, G. C A von. Jakob Bohm^und die Alohymisten. , . . Berlin, 1870, 
Hartmann, F. The Life and Doctrines of . . . Jacob Boehme, 1891. 

Botham, Charles. Ad Philosophiam Teutonicam Manuducti^. , . , 1648. 
Translated nnder title: Introduction to the Teutonick Philosophie. 
Being a ]>etermination concerning the Original of the Soul, ...By 
0. Hotham,one of the Fellows of Peter-House, , , , 1650, [Hotham later 
(1654) translated the Four Complexions.] 

Hotham, Durand. The Life of Jacob Behmen, written by Durand Hotham, 
EsQLuIre, Novemb 1653. ,••1654 

As to Charles Hotham and Ms brother, see Mullinger, J, Bass, The 
University of Cambridge, vol iii, p. 418. 

Life, The, of one Jacob Boehmen: Who although he werea Tery Meane man, 
yet wrote the most Wonderfull deepe Knowledge in Naturall and Divine 
Things That any hath been knowne %o doe since the Apostle Times, , , . 
1644. 

Martensen, H. L. Jacob Boehme * his life and teaching « . , traasli^ted from 
ihe Daniil by T. Ehys Evans. 1885, [Eeviewed in Saturday Eeview, 
m June 1886, pp, 895--6,] 

Mereuxius Teutoniens. . , , Being Divers Prophetical Passages , , , Gathered 
out of tlm mystwmll Writings of . . , Behmmi, , , . 1649 and 1656, 

[Mmje, Benry,] PhfiosopMm TeutoMcm Censura. 1670. 
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Okely, Francis. Memoirs of the Life, Death, Bnrial and W onderful Wntings 
of Jacob Behmen. . . . Northampton, 1780. 

Penny, Mrs A J. An IntroducHon to the Study of Jacob Boehme*s wntmgs. 
New York, 1901. [Essays collected from Light and Life, Not., Bee. 
1885 and Feb 1887, and from Light, and printed privately by G^raoe Shaw 
Duff. Most valuable for senous study, but unfortunately not in the 
B.M.] 

Poiret, Pierre. Petri Poiret Bibhotheca Mysticorum selecta. . . . Amsterdam, 
1708 [Jacob Boehme, pp. 162-76, 186.] 

P[ordage], J A Treatise of Eternal Nature with Her seven Essential 
Forms, . . . J P. M D . . . 1681 [An account of Boehme’s philosophy 
by Dr Pordage, bound up with ^ Theologia Mystica, . , . By J. P M.D . . . 
1688,’ and not separately catalogued m B M.] 

Taylor, E. J Behmen’s Theosophick philosophy unfolded. 1691. 
Theological and Practical Divinity with Extracts of several TreatiSes written 
by Jacob Behmen . . Published By a Gentleman retired from Business. 
. . . 1769 

A Compendious Yiew Of the Grounds of the Teutomck Philosophy. 

YTith considerations by way of Ikwiuiry into the . writings of Jacob 
Behmen. , . . Published by a Gentleman retired from Business . . 1770 
Walton, C. Notes and Materials. . . 1854 [iS^ee under Law.] 

YHiyte, A. Jacob Behmen • An Appreciation Edmburgh, 1894. 

[Articles on Boehme, of great value, are] 

Allen, G. W. A Master Mystic. An Introduction to the teachmg of Jacob 
Boehme, m the Theosophical Review, 1904-5, vol xxxv, pp. 202, 321, 420, 
and vol. xxxvi, p 160 

A Senes of ‘Excerpts from Boehme’ with comments, in The Seeker, 

ed. Allen, G. W., Nov. 1906, Aug., Nov. 1907, May, Aug., Nov. 1908, Feb , 
May, Aug., Nov. 1909 (in progress). 

[The influence of Boehme on Sir Isaac Newton is an interestmg point 
which cannot be developed here. Law definitely asserts that Newton owed 
a debt to Boehme. See Some Animadversions upon Dr Trapp’s Reply, 
Works, vol, VI, pp. 314-15, The Spirit of Love, Works, vol viii, p.38, and 
letter to Dr Cheyne, printed in Wa^o^i’s Notes, p. 46, note. See^ also, 
Walton’s Notes, p 408, note, and 416, no^^ ; the Athenaeum, 26 Jan. 1867, 
p 12?, and Overton’s William Lawv p. 189.] 

B. Other Writers 
Antoinette Bouurignon (1616-1680) 

(1) Works 

Toutes les oeuvres de Mile Anthoinette Bourignon. 19 vols. Amsterdam, 
1679-84 and 1686. [Ed. by Poiret, Pierre.] 

[Mademoiselle Bourignon knew Boehme’s works, and had met admirers 
of him m Amsterdam; she enumerates him with Tauler, a Kempis and 
Engelbrecht in her list of inspired and illuminated men. Hei? works were 
translated into English (in 1699, W03, 1707, 1708, etc.) and much read, more 
especially in Scotland.] 


(2) Biographical and Critical 

Gordon, Alex. The Fortunes of a Flemish Mystic. A paper read before the 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, 4 March 1872. 

La vie de Damlle Antoinette Bourignon. Amsterdam, 1683. [By Poiret, 
Herre, translated by Dr Garden ^to EngH^, m 1696. See below* 
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Poiret also wrote an apologetic Mtooire of her m the NouTelles de la r^p* 
des lettres, 1685, and defended her against V. L Ton Seckendorf, 1686.] 
Linde, Antonins von der Antoinette Bonrignon, das Lioht der Welt, 
texden, 1895. [This gives a very Ml account of her life and work, and of 
the people closely connected with her, also a full list of her writings on 
pp. 261-4, and of early hves and later accounts of her.] 

Maoewen, Alex B. Antoinette Bonrignon, Quietist 1910. 

Select Lives of Foreigners, eminent in piety 2nd edn Bristol, 1796. 

The Light of the World A most True Belation of a Pilgnmess, M. Antonia 
Boungnon, Travelling towards Eternity, To which is added A Preface to 
the English Header. 1696, [Preface by George Garden, an Aberdeen 
minister (1650-78) who warmly espoused Mile Bourignon^s views, and was, 
in conse< 3 tttenee, in 1701, deposed by the General Assembly for teaching her 
‘damnable errors^ His chief opponent was Dr Cockbum, Episcopalian 
minister of Aberdeen, who wrote Bourignianism Detected. Garden rephed 
to this as well as to Leslie’s Preface to The Snake m the Grass, in his 
Apology for M Boungnon, 1699. His nephew, Garden, J., also a mystic, 
was later a friend of Byrom; see Journal, vol. i, pt. 2, pp. 519-20 and 
vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 128-30 ] ** 

r 

(3) The Bonrignon Controversy 

Cockbum, John. Bourignianism Detected or the Delusions and Errors of 
Antonia Boungnon, and her Growing Sect 1698 

A Letter from John Cockburn, D.D. To his Friend in London 1698. 

[Leslie, Charles.] The Snake in the Grass. Third Edition. . . . 1698. 
[Garden, Dr George ] An Apology for M. Antonia Boungnon, in Four 
Parts. 1699 

White, George. Advertisement anent the reading of the books of Antonia 
Bourignon, Aberdeen, 17()0. 

[Barclay, Hoberi] A Modest and Senous Address to the well meaning 
Followers of Ant. Boungnon. 1708. 

Hog, James. ISfotes about the Spint’s Operations. . . Edinburgh, 1709. 

[In 1771 the ordination formula was drawn up by General Assembly 
of the Free Birk of Scotland, embracing a renunciation of Boorignian 
errors, which remained until In 1844 ^Erastxan’ was substituted.] 

I, 

Ihmys%m Andreas Freher (1649-1728) 

A large quantity of MS wntings (duplicates in B.M. and Dr WiBiams’s 
library), some few in FrehePs hand, but mostly copied by his friend Leuchter. 
They are commentaries on and expositions of Boehme, and were much praed 
by Law, who himself copied out a numCer of them Freher also left many 
symbolical drawings, illustrating Boehme, which are very mteresting. Some 
of these were specially chosen out by Law, and were reproduced In the edition 
of Boehme^s works (1764-81) which appeared after Law’s death. 

For some account of Freher by himself, see Walton’s Notes and Materials, 
p. 141, note; and, of his writings, with copious extracts from them, thd 
^ pp. 258-491, and for a list of the MSS, see Walton, pp. 679-84, or Appendix 
B. to Barkeris reprint of Boehme’s Threefold Life of Man, 1909. There 
are 27 vols. of Freheris MSS in the B.M. [Add. MSS 5767-5794]. 

Madame Guyon (1648-1717) 

(1) Works 

Lettres Ohngtiennes et Spirituelles (Madame Gnyon et F^nelon), it Londres 
(Lyons), 1767'-8. 5 vols. [Ed. by Dutoit, J. P., and really published 
at Lyons.] 
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[‘Lettres Spintuelles^ m] Le Birectenr Mistique^ou Les (Eavres Spirituelles 
De Mons. Bertot, • . . DirecteurMe Mad^ Gmon [4 vols ] A Cologne. , . . 
1726. 

Opuscules Spirituels De Madame J. M. B de la Mothe Guiou. A Cologne. . . . 
1704. 

Becueil de Divers Traitez De Theologie Mystique qui entrant dans la C^lebre 
Dispute du Quietisme qui s’agite pr^sentement en France. Contenant 
I Le Moyen court et tres facile de faire Oraison . II. L’Explication du 
Cantique des Cantiques Cologne . . . 1699. 

Tie de Madame J. M. B. de La Motbe Guion, ^crite par elle-m6me. . . . 
Cologne, 1720. [Ed. by Poiret, P.] 

(2) Biographical and Critical 

Allen, T. T. Autobiography of Madame Guyon. 2 vols . . . 1897. 

Guerrier, L. Madame Guyon, sa vie, sa doctrme, et son mlLuenoe! Orleans, 
1881. 

Life, The, of Lady Guion. . . . Bristol . . . 1772. 

Masson, M. P^nelon et Madame Guyon, Documents nouveaux et m^dits. • . . 
Pans, 1907 • 

Matter, M Le Mysticisme en Prance au Temps de E^nelon. Pans, 1865. 
Quakerism A la-Mode or a History of Quietism, Particularly that of the 
Lord Archbishop of Cambray aud Madam Guyone. Containing An 
Account of her Life, her Prophecies and Tisions. . . 1698. 

Upham, T. C. Life • • . of Madame Guyon. 2nd edn. 1905. 

Nicolas Malehranche (1638-1715) 

De La Recherche de la V5rit5. ... A Paris, chez Andr5 Pralard. 2 vols. 
1674. 3rd vol. 1678. [Two English translations appeared in 1694.] 

V. Lateb Influence of Law anp Boehme 

Samuel Taylor Colendge (1772-1834) 

ISee note 3 to p 328, ante ] 

Thomas Ershtne of %%nlaihen (1788-1870) 

^ • 

Letters of Thomas Erskine. Ed Hanna, W. Edinburgh. 2ttd edn. 1878. 
Henderson, H. F. ErsMne of Lmlathen, selections and biography. 
Edinburgh, 1899. ISee specially, pp. 26, 27, 67.] 

Louis Claude De SainUMartin (1743-1803) 

[St Martin visited London m 1787, where he became acquainted with Law’s 
wrirings which profoundly impressed hnn He apparently did not read Boehme 
until 1792, but was from that tune onwards his devoted student and 
adbmrer and called him le prmce des Philosophes divins. He translated 
several of Boehme’s works into French.] 

(1) Works 

[For complete list, see bibliographies by Matter, M., and 
Waite, A. E.; see helowI\ 

De ra^nt des Choses, . . . Paris, 1800, [St Martin describes this as a 
preparatory introduction to the works of Boehme.] • 

Le Minist^e de FHomme-e^rit, Paris, 1^2 [Translated into English by 
Penny, E. B., 1864. Contains, pp. 21-8, a masterly summary of Boehme’s 
philosophy.] 
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CBuvres Postlmmes de St Martin* 2 vols. Tours, 1807. 

La Correspondance Xn^dite de L. 0. de* Samt-Martin, dit le Philosophe 
Incounu, et Kirchberger, Baron de Liebistorf . . du 22 naai, 1792, jusqu’au 
7 novembre 1797 . . Amsterdam Pans [printed], 1862* [Translated 
into English, under the title ] 

Mystical Philosophy and Spirit Manifestations. Selections from the . . . 
Correspondence between L. C. de Saint-Martin . . . and . . . Baron de 
Liebistorf. . . . Translated by E. B. Penny. . . . Exeter, 1863. 

(2) Biographical and Critical 

Caro, E. Du Mysticisme au xviii* siMe Essai sur la vie et la doctrine 
de Saint-Martin Paris, 1852. 

Franck, A. Le Philosophie Mystique en France a la Fin du xviii® siMe. 
Pans, 1866 

Gence, J. B. M. Notice Biographique sur Louis Claude de Saint-Martin. 

Pans, 1824 ISee specially extract in Walton’s Notes, pp. 492-626.] 
Matter, M. Samt-Martin, le Philosophe Incounu . Pans, 1862. 2nd edn. 
1864 

Moreau, L. Le Philosophe Inconnu, B^flexions sur les Id^es de L. C. de 
S. Martm. . . . Pari^ 1850 

W aite, A. B. The Life of Louis Claude de Saint-Martin . . . and the substance 
of his transcendental doctrine. 1901. 

yi. Latbb Influence of Bobhme in Gbbmany in Eably Nineteenth 
Centuky, retubnino thence to Enoeand 

iSee^ on this, Bamberger’s preface to his Jacob Boehme, and Hoffmann’s 
book on Baader below.] 

Baader, F. X. v. SSmmthche Werke, 16 vols. Leipzig, 1851-60* [Specially] 
Torlesungen uber speculative Dogmata. Fermenta Cogmtionis. 
Gesammelten philosophischen Aufsatz. 

[Baader is an exponent and follower of Boehme.] 

Hegel, G. W. F. (1770-1831). [Account of Boehme’s philosophy in] 
Gesehichte der Philosophie, voL iir, Werke, Berhn, 1836, vol. xt, pp. 296- 
327. 

Hoffknann, F. Franz v. Baader in seinem Yerkdltniss zu Hegel und Sbhelling. 
Leipzig, 1850. 

Soheiling, F W. J. (1775-1854) [His later philosophy, sj^cially] PMIo- 
sophische Untersuchungen uber dai^ Wesen der menscUichen Freiheit. 
1809. 

- — Denkaocial der Schrift * . . des Herm F. H. Jacobi* 1812. 

{See Schopenhauer’s remarks on Schelhng’s debt to Boehme, in 
Handschriftlichen Naohlass, Leipzig, 1864, p. 261.] 

Sehlegel, K. W. F v. (1774-1829). Torlesungen fiber die Philosophie des 
Lebens. 1828. [Much in it is owing to Boehme.] 

[Interesting notices of Boehme in] Torlesungen aus den Jahren 
1804-6, vol. I, pp. 424-9. GeschichtO der alten und neuen Literatur, 
1815, vol. II, pp. 223-5. 

VII. General History anp Criticism 

Abbey, 0. J. The English Church and its Bishops ; 1700-1800* 2 vols. 1887. 

and Overton, J. H. The English Church in the Eighteenth Century* 

2 vols. 1878* 
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Barclay, R The Inner Life of the Beli^ous Societies of the Commonwealth. 
1876. 

Baxter, Richard. Religmae Baxterianae, or Mr Richard Baxter^s Narrative 
of the most memorable passages of his Life and Times. . . 1696 
Blunt, J. H. Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties and 
Schools of religious thought 1874. 

De la Croix, Henri. ^Itudes d’histoire et de psycholo^e du Mysticisme. 
Paris, 1908 

Fox, Heorge A Journal, or Historical Account of the life, travels, Suffermgs 
. . of . . , G-eorge Fox. . . 2 vols. 1694-8. Ed from the MSS by Penny, 
Norman, with introd. by Harvey, T. B 2 vols Cambridge, 1911. 
Grichtel, Johann Heorg Theosophia Practica. 3rd edn, Leyden, 1722. 

[See Index vol. for Boehme, Lead and other mystics ] 

Inge, W. R. Christian Mysticism. (Bampton Lectures.) 1899. 

Studies in the English Mystics (St Margaret’s Lectures ) 1899 

Jones, Rufus M. Studies in Mystical Religion. 1909. 

Julian, John. A Dictionary of Hymnology Revised edn. 1907. [Short 
accounts of A. Bourignon, Mme Huyon, Byi’om, etc ] 

Lecky, W. E. H. A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. Yols. i 
and II. Srd edn. 1883-90. • 

Marsden, J. B. History of Christian Churches and Sects 2 vols 1856. 
Overton, J. H The Nonjurors, their lives, principles and writings 1902. 

and Relton, F. The English Church from the accession of George I 

to the end of the eighteenth century (1714-1800). 1906. [Yol. vii m 
A History of the English Church, ed. Himt, W ] 

Pattison, Mark. Tendencies of Rehgious Thought m England [in] Essays 
and Reviews, 1860 Essays of Mark Pattison, Oxford. . . 1889, vol. ii, 
pp. 42-118* 

Perry, G. G The Student’s English Church History. Yols. ii and iii. 1878, 
1887. 

R^cejac, E. Essai sur les fondements de la connaissance mystique Paris, 
1897. [Eng. translation by Upton, S. C., 1899 ] 

Sewel, William. The History of the Rise, Increase and Progress of the . . 
Quakers. 1722. 

Skeats, H. S. A History of the Free Churches of England. 1894. 

Southey, Robert* The Life of Wesley, 3M edn, with notes by ... S. T. 
Coleridge. . . . 1846 2 vols. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. History of English Thought in the eighteenth century. 
2 vols. 1876. 

Underhill, Evelyn. Mysticism 19U. 

Yaughan, R. A. Hours with the Mystics. 2 vols 1860. 

Wedgwood, Julia. John Wesley, and the Evangehcal Reaction of the 
Eighteenth Century 1870. 

Wesley, John. Works. 14 vols 1829. 

Woodward, Josiah. An Account of the Rise and Progress of the Rdigious 
Socieiies, In the city of London . . . the Srd edn enlarged. . . , 1701. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SCHOLARS AND ANTIQUARIES 
I. Bichabd Bentley 

A complete Bibliography of the works of Eichard Bentley and of all the 

literature called forth by his acts or by his writings, by A. H! Bartholomew 

and J W. Clark, was pubhshed at Cambridge in 1908 

^ A. Collected Works and Correspondence 

Works. Tols. 1-3 Ed. Dyee, A. ISTo more appeared. They contain the 
Dissertations upon the Epistles of Phalans, etc.; Epistola ad J. Millinm, 
Sermons at Boyle’s Lecture and his other Sermons; Bemarks upon a 
Discourse of Free-Thinking, Proposals for printing the Dreek Testa^ 
ment, etc 1836-8.*- 

Bicliardi Bentleii et doctorum virorum Epistolae. Ed. Burney, 0. 1807, 
1825. 

Epistolae Bentleii, Draevii, etc Ed. Kraft, F. C. Altona, 1831. 

The Correspondence of Bichard Bentley. Ed. Wordsworth, Chr. 2 vols. 
1842. 

B. Separate Works and Edttions 

Epistola ad Joannem Millium [on Malelas]. Published as an Appendix to 
Mill’s edOition of the Historia Chronica of Malelas. Oxford. 1691. 

The Polly of Atheism. Boyle Lecture, i. 1692. 

Matter and Motion cannot Think. Boyle Lecture, n. 1692. 

A Confutation of Atheism from the Structure and Origin of Humane Bodies. 
3 parts. (Boyle I»ectures, iii, xv, y.) 1692. 

A Confutation of Atheism from the Origin and Frame of the World. 
3 parts. (Boyle Lectures, vi, tii, ^ni.) 1692-3. 

Pour Letters from Sir Isaac Ki&wton, containing some arguments in 
proof of a Deity. 1692-3. Ptd 1756 » 

Bentley’s Sermons on the Confutation of Atheism were collected 
and rptd 1699, 1724, 1735, 1809. They were translated into Latin (Berfm, 
1696), Oennan (1715), French, and IJutch. 

Of Bevelatiott and the Messias. Sermon . . 5 July, 1696. 1696. 

Calllmachi Fragmenta a Bichardo Bentlelo collecta.— B. Bentleii Animad- 
versiones in nonnulla Hymnorum Callimacbl loca. Published in edition 
by Oraevius, J. O Utrecht, 1697. 

A Pro]^>sal for building a Boyal Library. 1697. Bptd in Bartholomew and 
Clark, 3pp. 93 ff. 

Temple, Sir W. Upon Ancient and Modem Learning. (Miscellanea, 
voL II.) 1690. [Extols the wriiSngs of Phalaris and AesopJ 
Wotton, W. Beflections upon Ancient and Modem Learning. 1694. 

[Answers Sir W. Temple.] ^ 

Phsdaridls Agrigentinorum Tyranni Epistolae. Bee. Boyle, C. 
Oxford, 1695. 1718. [The preface insults Bentley.] 

Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themistooles, Socrates, Euripides, 
and Otl^rs; and the Fables of iSsop. Ptd with the 2ud edn of Wotton, W», 
BedeeMoos upon Ancient and Modem Learning. 1697. 
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Dr Bentley’s Dissertations on tlie Epistles of Phalans and the Fables 
of Aesop examin’d by the Hon. C. Boyle. [Chiefly the work of 
Atterbnry.] 1698. 

A Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalans. With an Answer to the 
Objections of the Hon. Charles Boyle. 1699. Eptd 1777, 1816, 1817, 
1874, 1883. Transl into Latin, 1777, into German, 1857. 

Emendationes ad Ciceronis Tuscnlanas. Ptd in edition by DaTies, J. 
Cambndge, 1709. 

Emendaiiones in Menandri et Philemonis Behq.Tuas ex nupera editione 
Joanms Cleriei. Anctore Phileleuthero Lipsiensi Utrecht, 1710. Cam- 
bridge, 1713. 

The Present State of Trmity College in Cambridg, m a Letter from Dr Bentley 
to the Bishop of Ely. 1710. 

For a complete view of the literature of Bentley’s Trinity college con- 
troversies see Bartholomew and Clark, pp 60“74 
Q. Horatius Flaccus ex recensione et cum notis R Beutleii. Cambridge, 
1711. Amsterdam, 1713, 1728. 

Q Horatius Flaccus ad nuperam Bichardi Bentleii editionem accurate 
expressus. Notas Addidit Thonjas Bentleius Cambridge, 1713. 
Bemarks upon a late Discourse of Free-Thinking [by Anthony Collms]. In 
a Letter to F[rancis] H[are] D.D. By Phileleutherus Lipsiensis. 
1713. 

A Sermon upon Popery. . . 5 November, 1715. Cambridge, 1715 
A Sermon preached before Emg George. ... 3 Feb. 1716/17. 1717, 

Two letters to Dr Bentley concerning his mtended edition of the Greek 
Testament. Together with the Doctor’s Answer. 1717. 

Proposals to print a new edition of the Greek Testament. [1720 ] 

Bemarks upon the Proposals. By Middleton, Conyers. 172L 
Dr Bentley’s Proposals to print a new edition of the Greek Testament. With 
a full answer to all the Bemarks [of Middleton, Conyers]. 1721. 

Some Farther Bemarks upon the Proposals. By Middleton, Conyers. 
1721. 

A Beply to a Copy of Verses made in Imitation of Book m. Ode 2 of Horace. 
Ptd in The Grove, 1721, and m Monk’s Life of Bentley, ed. 2, voL it, 
pp 173-4. [Bentley’s only extant Englirii verses ] 

Publu Terentii Comoediae, Phaedri Fiabulae Aesopiae, Publii Syn etahorum 
veteitum Sententlae, ex recensione B. Bentleii. Cambridge, 1726. Am- 
sterdam, 1727. 

The Case of Tnmty College in Cambridge. Whether the Crown or the 
Biriiop of Ely be the General Visitor. 1729 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. A New EmUon by Bichard Bentley. 1732 
M. Mamlii Astronomicon, ex recensione B Bentleu. 1739. 

M. Annaei Lucani Pharsaha cum notis Hugonis Groiii et B. Bentleii. 
Ed. Cumberland, Bichard. Strawberry-Hill, 1760. 

C. Biography and Criticism 
Beeching, H. C. Francis Atterbpry. 1909. 

De Quincey, Thomas. Essay on Bentley. Ptd as a review of Monk’s Life in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, vol. xxvm, 1830. Bptd in Works, 
1854, etc. (vol. vn). 

Jebb, Sir B. C. Beniley. (English Men of Letters.) 1882, 1902. Qprman 
trans. 1885. 

Maehly, J. Bichard Bentley. Leiprig, 1868, 

Monk, J. H. Life of Richard Bentley. 1830. 2nd edn, 2 vols. 1833. 
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KicoU, H. J, Great Scholars. Buchanan, Bentley, Porson, Parr, and others. 
Edinburgh, 1880, 1884 

Sandys, Sir J E. History of Classical Scholarship, vol ii, chap xxiv, 
pp 401 ff. Cambridge, 1908. 


II. Other CLAbsiCAL Scholars 
Robert Ainsworth (1660-1743) 

The most natural and easie way of mstitution; containing proposals for 
making a domestic education less chargeable to parents and more easie 
and beneficial to children. 1698 

Thesaurus linguae Latinae compendiarius ; or a compendious Actionary of the 
Eatm tongue designed principally for the use of the British nations 
1736. ,With additions by Beatson, B. W. Bevised by Ellis, W 1829. 

mikarn Baxter (1650-1723) 

De analogia, sire arte Latinae linguae commeutariolus. 1679, 

Anacreontis Carmina. E<L Baxter, W. 1695. 

Q.Horatu Placet Eclogae. Ed.BaxteJ,W. 1701. 

G-lossanum anticiuitatum Bntannicarum 1719. 2nd edn 1733 
Opera posthuma. Ed, “Williams, M. 1726. 

Vincent Bourne (1695-1747) 

Carmina Comitialia Cantabngieusla. 1721. 

Poematia, Latine partim reddita, partim scripta. 1734, 5th edn, 1764, 8th 
edn, Oxford, 1808, 

MiBcellaneous Poems. 1772. 

Poetical Works, 2 vole. Oxford, 1808. Another edn, Oxford, 1838, 

Thomas Cooke (1703-1756) 

The Ppems of Moschns and Bion translated. 1724. 

The Works of Hesiod translated. 2vols. 1728, Bptd in Chalmers’s Enghsh 
Poets, 1810 

Terence’s Comedys translated (with thr^ text). 3 toIs. 1734. 

Plautus’s Amphitruo translated? 1746. 

[Editor of The Craftsman from 1741.] 

Thomas Creech (1659-1700) 

T, Lucretius Caras his six books de natura rerum done into English terse. 
1682, 

The Odes, Satyrs, and Epistles of Horace done into English. 1684, 
IdylUums of Theoentus done into English, 1684, 

T. Lucretii Can de rerum natura libri vi, <iuibus interpretationem et notas 
addidit T. Creech. 1695. 

The five books of M. Mamlius done into English verse, 1697. 

John Davies^ President of Qmen^ College 

CIceronk Tusculanae, Ed. Davies, J. Cambridge, 1709, 

De natura Deorum, Ed Davies, J Cambridge, 1718. 

— De divinatione et de fato. Ed, Davies, JT, Cambridge, 1721, 

Academica Ed. Davies, J, Cambridge, 1725, 

De legibns. Ed, Davies, J. Cambridge, 1727, 

De finibtts, Ed, Davies, J, Cambridge, 1728, 
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Richard Dawes 

Miscellanea Ontica. Cambridge, 1745. 

Henry Dodwell 

De veteribus G^raecorum Bomanornm^ue eyclis. Oxford, 1701. 
Exercitationes duae * pruna de aetate Phalaridis, secunda de aetate Pytba- 
gorae PMlosopbi. 1704. 

See^ also^ ante^ vol. viii (chap, xii, bibl.). 

John Fell 

Cypriam Opera. Ed. Fell, J. Oxford, 1682. 

Seey also^ ante^ vol. vii, p. 457. 

John King (1696-1728) 

* 

Enrlpidis Hecuba, Orestes et Phoenissae. Cambridge, 1726. Another edn. 
1748. 

Adam Littleton (1627-1694) 

Linguae Latinae liber dlctionarius qpadripartitus. A Latme dictionary in 
four parts. 1673. Also 1678, 1685, 1695, 1723, 6th.edn 1735. 

William Lloyd 

Chronological account of the life of Pythagoras. 1699. 

Jeremiah Marhland 

Euripidis Supphces. 1763. 

Iphigema in Aulide. 1771. 

Iphigema in Tauride. 1771. 

These three editions were rptd by Gaisford, T., Oxford, 1811. 
StatiiSilvae. Ed. Markland, J. 1728. Eptdl827. 

Opera ex recensione J. GronoTii, Hotae J. Marklandi Mannheim, 

1782. 

Conyers Middleton 

Works. 4vols. 1752, 

Life of Cicero. 2 vols. 1741. « 

Free Enquiry into , , . Miraculous Powers. 1749. 

As to his collisions with Bentley, see sec. i b, ante. 

• John Ozell (d 1743) 

The Iliad of Homer, done from the Epench. 5 vols. 1712, 1734. 

For a catalogue of OzelFs translations see D of IST. B. vol. XLin, 1895. 

Zachary Pearce (1690-1774) 

Longinus : De sublimitate commentarius. Gr et Lat. 1724. 9th edn. 1806. 
Cicero . Dialog! tres de oratore. Cambridge, 1716 2nd edn. 1732. 

De ofOleiis libri tres. 1745, 3rd edn. Cambridge, 1777. 

John Potter (1674P-1747) 

Archaeologia Graeca. 2 vols. Oxford, 1697-9. 9th edn. 1775. 

Lycophrdh. Alexandra. Ed. Potter, J. Oxford^ 1697. 

Thomas Robinson^ D.D 

Hesiod! Ascraei quae supersunt, Gr. et Lat. cum notia variorum. uxtor<4 
1737. 
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Str Henry Sheeres (d. 1710) 

The History of Polybius translated. 1693. 

The Works of Lucian translated. 1711. 

Joseph Spence 

See bibliography to chap, in, sec. vii and see. viii, ante. 

John Taylor 

Lysiae Orationes . . . Bee Taylor, J. 1739. 

Bexnosthems et Aeschinis Opera. Ed. Taylor, J. 2 vols. Cambridge, 
1743-57. 

John Walker (1692?-i741) 

M. T. Ciceronis de natnra Deorum libn in. Ed. Bamltis, J. Aocedunt 
emendationes J. Walken. Cambridge, 1718. 

Joseph Wasse 

Sallnstiiqnae extant... rec J. Wasse. 1710. 

Thncydldls De bello Peloponnesiaco.*^ Bee. J. Wasse. Amsterdam, 1731. 

^ Damd Watson (1710-1756) 

The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seeulare of Horace translated into Enghsh 
prose. With the text 1741. 

A clear and compendious history of the Cods and Goddesses and their con- 
temporaries. 1752, 

A, T. B. 


Ill* Ohientai, Mopben anp Other Scholars 

Aldrich, Henry (1647-1710). Artis logicae compendium. Oxford, 1691. 
Many lames rptd, including four edns by Hansel, H. L., Oxford, 1^2-62. 

Bedford, Arthur (1668-1745). AnlmadTersions on Sir I. Newton^s... 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended. 1728. 

Scripture Chronology demonstrated by Astronomical Considerations. 
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1689 Toleration Act 

1689-94 Wilb&m and Mary 

1690 Temple’s Essay <m Anaert 
and Modem Learning. 

1691 Langbairie’s Account of the 
English Dramatic Pods. 

1691-2 Wood’s -4^/ieaac Oxoniensei^. 

1692 3 ohn Byrom born ^d. 1763). 

1692 L’Estrange’s edition of the 

Fables of Aesop (pt ii m 1699). 
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16^ Eymei^s Shmt View of Tta^ 
gedv (dated 160S). 

16^3 Beatley’s Boyle Leetares on 
The Follp and Unreasonable^ 
ness of Athdsm* 

169S Locke’s Some Thoughts eon^ 
eerning Education^ 

1694f Bank of England established* 

1694 Leslie’s Short and easg method 
tetih the Deists. 

1694 Birype’s Memonals of Cran* 
mer. 

1694 Wotton’s Refleetiom upon 
Ancient and 3fodem Zearmng* 

1604-1702 William IIL 

1695 Blacfkmore’s Prince Arihun 

1695 Tanner’s NoMta monastka. 

1695 The Flying Post (Whig) be- 

gins to appear* 

1695 The Post Bop (Tory) begins 
to appear. 

1696 Aubrey’s Miscellanies. 

1696 Toland’s Chnstianitp not mps* 
tenous. 

1697 Peace o! Byswyk. 

1697 Collier’s 

1697 Defoe’s Essap upon Projects* 

1698 Andrew Fletcher’s Discourse 
of Government with relation to 
Mibttm. 

1698 Granville’s Merotek Love. 

1698 Ward’s London Spy begins to 
appear. 

1699 Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge founded. 

1699 Bentley’s Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phaians* ^ 

1699 Garth’s Dispensary* 

1699 milmrnmxi^BDmloguesof 
the Dead* 

17(M> Death of Dryden. 

1700 Pomfret’s Choke* 

1700-81 Strype’s A nnals of the Be- 
formation. 

1701 Act of Settlement. 

1701 Defoe’s The True-Born Eng^ 
lishman. « 

1701 John PhiHp^e Splendid Shil- 
ling. 

1701 Steele’s Christian Hero* 

17<® Defoe’s Shortest Wap with 

the Dissenters* 

1702 The Daily Courant (first daily 
paper) founded. 

1702-14 Anne. 


1708 Death of Pepys. 

1703 Defoe’s Hymn to the Pillory. 

1703 Steele’s Lying Lover* 

1703 ? Henry Brooke bom (d. 1783). 

1704 Death of Locke. 

1704 Battle of Blenheim. 

1704 Addison’s Campaign* 

1704 Dennis’s Grounds of Cnttcism 
%n Poetry* 

1704 Swift’s A Tale of a Tub and 
The Battle of ike Books (wntten 
about 1697). 

1704 Defoe estaWIslieH The Beview^ 
which is carried on il!l 1718, 

1704-5 Samuel Clarke’s Boyle Lee- 
turca 

1704-35 Eymer’s Foedera* 

1706 Death of Evelyn. 

1706 Act of Succession. 

1706 Union with Scotland. 

17b7 Eohard’s History of England^ 
vol I. 

1707 Prior’s l^oems on Several Oc- 
casions (unauthorised ed.). 

1708 Collier’s Eeclemastical Hts- 

tory^ vol I. 

1708 Motteux’a translation of fiabe- 
lais (begun by Urquhart). 

1708 John Philips’s CWcr. 

17(® Swift’s Sesitiments of a 
Church of England man; Argu- 
ment against abolishing Chris- 
tianity; Predictions of Isom 
Bickerstaff; and Account of 
Partndgds Death. 

1709 Defoe’s Huiorp of the Union 
- of Great Bntain* 

1769 Berkeley’s Essay towotrds a * 
new theory of visim* 

1709 Pope’s X^astorals appear in 
Tonson’s Mtscellmy* 

1709* Prior^s Poems m Several 
Occasions* 

1709 Rowe’s edition of Shake- 
speare. 

1709 The Tatter begins to appear. 

1710 Trial of Sacheverell. Tory 
Ministry. 

1710 jferkeley’s Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge* 

1710 Ambrose PMlipsPs Pastorals* 

1710 Swift’s City S^wer mA Bau- 
ds and Philemon* 

1710-12 Heame’s edition of Leland’s 
Itinerary* 
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1711 Bentley’s edition of Horace. 

1711 Pope’s Essay on Criticism* 

1711 Occasional Conformity Act. 

1711 Shaftesbury’s Chai actenstics* 
1711 Swift’s Conduct of the Allies * 
1711 2 January. Last number rf 
The Tatlei* 

1711 First number of fTke Bp&>i * 
tato’i^ March 1. 

1712 Arbuthnot’s Art of Political 
Lying* 

1712 Blackmore’s Creation* 

1712 Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity* 

1712 Dennis’s Essay on Shake-- 
speare* 

1712 Ambrose Philips’s Distressed 
Mother* 

1712 Pope’s The Rape of the Lock ^ 
published in Lmtot’s MisceU ’ 
lany 

1712 Whiston’s Primitive Chris- 
tianity revived* 

1712 Last number of The Spectator 
appears, December 6. 

1712 The Examiner established* 
1712-13 Arbuthnot’s History of 

Vohn Bull* 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht. 

1713 Addison’s Cato* 

1713 Anthony Collins’s Discourse of 
Free-Thinking* 

1713 Bentley’s Remarks on a late 
Discourse of Free- Thinking* 

1713 Berkeley’s Three Dialogues* 
1713 Arthur Collier’s Clavis Um- 
0>0versafts, n 

1713 Gay’s Rural Sports* 

1713 Pope’s Windsor Forest and 
Ode on SBmt CecihdslOay* 

1713 Swift’s Cadenus and Vanessai 

1713 Lady Winchilsea’s Poems* 
ltl4 Gay’s Shepher<Ts Week* 

1714 Schism Act. 

1714-27 George I. 

1715 Jacobite rising. 

1715 Gay’s Trivia* 

1715 Pope’s edition of Homer’s 
Iliadii vol. I, appears. (Yolf ii, 
1716; vol III, 1717; voL iv, 1718; 
vols. V, VI, 1720 ) 

1715 Tickell’s transMon of Ho- 
mer’s Ikadti Book i. 

c* 1715 Carey’s Sally m our Alley* 

1716 Septennial Act. 


1716 Heame begms publication of 
a series of Enghsh chronicle 
histones 

1717 Sittings of Convention close. 

1717 Hoadly’s Preservative against 

the principles and practices of 
the non-ouTors and Sermon on 
the nature of Christ? s Kingdom* 

1717 Pope’s Work^. 

1717-19 Law’s Three Letters to the 
Bishop of Bangor 

1718 Society of Antuinaries insti- 
tuted. 

1718 Pnor’s Poems on Several Oc- 
casions 

1719 Defoe’s Robinson tlrusoe, 

1720 South Sea Bubble. 

1720 Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier 
and Captain Singleton* 

1721-42 Sir Robert Walpole m 
power ’ 

1721 Parnell’s Poems on Several 
Occasions 

1721 Death of Prior. 

1721 Ramsay’s Poems* 

1721 Strype’s Ecclesiastical Me- 
morials, 

17^ Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
Year^ Moll Flanders^ Colonel 
Jacque* 

1722 Steele’s Conscious Lovers* 

1723 Mallet’s William and Mar- 
garet* 

1723 Mandevifle’s Fable of the Bees 
and Law’s Remarks upon it. 

1 172^ ‘ Atterbury’s plot.’ 

1724 Burnet’s History of my own 
time (vol. n, 1734). 

1724 Roxana* 

1724 Eamsay’s Tea-Table Miscel- 
lany \ and The Evergreen. 

1724 Swift’s Drapier^s Letters* 

1725 Pope’s edition of Shakespeare. 

1725 Pope’s translation of Homer’s 

Odyssey (Vols. i-ni) appears. 

1725 Ramsa/s Gtntle Shepherd* 

1726 Bentleys edition of Terence. 

1726 Butler’s Semows. 

1726 Swift’s Gull%vei?h Travels. 

1726 First number of The Crafts^ 
man appears, 5 December 

1727 Death of i^ewion 

1727 Q&fsFablei 

1727 The Occohional Writer (by 
Bolingbroke and others). 

37 


E l^ IX* 
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1727-60 Georg© II- 

1728 Beggm^$ Opera. 

1728 Pope’s Dunciad. 

1720 Beatli of Congreve. 

1720 Gay’s Felly. 

1729 La^’s Senons Cali. 

1729 Swift’s 3fodest Pmpmal. 

1730 Tlndal’s Chnhttanity m old 
m the Creatim. 

1730-7 The Grub Street JournaL 

1731 Swift’s On the Death of 
Dr Swtft (ptifilishea 1730). 

1731 The Geutiemmih J/«f/a3riVie 
established. 

1732 Benttey’s edition of Puradue 
Lost. 

1732 Berkeley’s A Idphrmi. 

1732 Granville’s Works. 

1732 ^ee^BHutoryofiheFuntans. 

1732- 5 Moral Jhmys. 

1733 Walpole’s Eiceise Sciieme. 

1733 Pope’s Essay on Jla», Epistles 

wn. 

1733- 7 Pope’s Imifutiom of Horace. 

1735 Bolingbroke’s Dissertation 

upon Parties 

1735 Pope’s Epistle to Dr Arlmth’* 
not. 

1736 Portions Biots m Edinburgh. 

1736 Butler’s A nalogy* 

1737 Pop^s Correspondence (au- 
thoritative edition). 

1737 Whision’s translation of 
Jo8®phin3» 

1737 Wilkins’s Conaha. 

1738 Swift’s Complete coUeciim op 
genteel and tngentons mnversa- * 
Hon. 

1738 Dimne Legatimi 

of Moses. 

1730 Bentley’s edition of Manliins. 

1730 BlomefloM’s iftireorp 0 / 
folk began to appear (eompleted 
1775). 

1740 Cibber’s Apology. 

1740 Law’s Appeal to all that 
doubt. 


1740 North’s Zt ves of the Norths. 

1740 Prior’s History of hts own 
t$me. 

1741 Memoirs of Scnhlerm. 

1741 Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 

1742 Pope’s Dunmad (with the 
addition of Book iv). 

1744 Bodsley’s Old Plays. 

1744 Zaefaary Grey’s edition of 
Butler’s Hudtbras. 

1744 Johnson’s Life of Savage. 

1744-6 The Harleian Miscellany. 

1745 Jaoobite Belielljon* 

1748 BwMey’s Poems by Several 
Ilmids. 

174B Middleton’s Free Inquiry into 
miraculous powers. 

1748 Tanner’s Bibliotheca Bntan- 
^ mco^ffiberntca. 

1749 Bolingbroke’s Idea of a 
PaHiot King and Letters on 
Patriotism. 

1749-50 Law’s Spirit of Prayer. 

1751 Beath of BoKiigbroke. 

1752 Bohngbroke’s Letters on the 
Study and Use of History 
published. 

1753 Bolingbroke’s Ldter to Sir 
WtUtam IPpndAam published. 

1760-1820 George IIL 

1762 Locke’s Of the cmdmt of the 

Understanding. f. 

1763 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Xeffer# published. 

1766-8 Swift’s Journal to Stella 
published* 

1766-70 Henry BmM»TooPW 
Quality. 

1773 Pergusson’s Poem. 

1776 Herd’s Ancient and Modem 
Scottish Songs. 

1784 George Bubb Dodingtcfu's 
Diary (1748/0-61) published. 

1810-21 Hogg’s Jmohte Belies of 
Scotland. 

1848 Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the 
reign of George II published. 
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Abbey and Overton, English Church xn 
the century^ 326 
Abelard, 71 

Abercromby, Patrick (1656-1716?), 552 ^ 
Aberdeen, 372, 374 , Marischal college, 
123 


Aberdeenshire, 372, 373 
Abingdon or Habington, Thomas (1560- 
1647), 530 

Ablancourt, Nicolas Perrot d^ 267 
Academic, The, 414 
Acad4mie Pranpaise, 897 
Account of the sickness and death of Dr 
Woodward, 132 

Account of the state of teaming in the 
Emj^ire of LiUiput, 132 
Acheson, Lady, m Swift’s Grand Question 
debated, 119 
Act of Settlement, 200 

m of Succession, 397 

of Supremacy, 197 

Adam, 28, 60, 827 
Thomas, 813 

Adams, Jean, 374 ^ 

— parson, m Joseph Andrews, 408 
Adamson,** Henry (d 1639), 554 

John (d. 1653), 542. 554 

Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), 5, 26, 27, 
41, 43 (mam entry), 67, 75, 78, 86, 
94, 125, 142, 151, 165, 166, 170 ft, 
180 ft , 220, 237, 442 
m Campaign, The, 44 
Cato, 63, 64, 77, 171, 184 
Dialogues upon Ancient Medals, 43 
Dissertatio de Momanorum poetis, 43 
Drummer, The, 172 
Essay on Travel, 44 
First Vision of Mirza, 63 
Musae Anglicanae, 43 
^On the Pleasures of the Imaginaxion,’ 
61 


Oratio de nova philosopina, 48 
Memarks on Italy, 44 
Travels in Italy, 94 
Lancelot, 38 

See, also, Spectator, The, and Tatter, The 
Aelfnc, Momilies, 402 
Aeneas, 45, 60, 25^ 257 


Aesop, 102, 275, 391 

Africa, 19 

Agngentum, 332 

Agrippa, Heinrich Cornehus, 315 

Ainsworth, Egbert (1660-1743), 526, 568 

Airy, 0 , 203, 209 

Aitken, George A , 12 

Aix, 162 

Akenside, Mark, 190, 220, 475 , Bymn to 
the Naiads, 191; Pleasures of tlw Ima- 
gination, 62 

Aldrich, Henry (1647-1710), 528 
Alexander, Sir Wilham, earl of Stirlmg 
(1567?-1640), 554 
Allam, Andrew (1655-1685), 351 
Allen, Lord, 121 
Alsop, Tincent (d, 1703), 503 
America, 19, 212 

South, 23 

American philosophy, 281 
Ames, Joseph (1689-1759), Typographical 
Antiqmties, 356 
Amesbury, 163 
Amhuist, Nicholas, 220, 411 
Amtiez de Amt et Amite, Zi, 39 
Amsterdam, 197, 199, 306, 515, 519 
Anderson, George (1676?-1766), 547 

James (1662-1728), 552 

James (1739-1808), 560 

Bobert, 187 

Andromcus, Lmns, 270 
Anglia, 106 
Anglicans, 100 

Anglo-Saxon chair, at Oxford, 413 
Annand, Wilham (1633-1689), 545 
Anne, queen, 30, 44, 72, 78, 96, 97, 108, 
113, 124, 130, 181, 139, 150 fE, 155, 
160, 161, 169, 175, 177, 180, 200, 202, 
205, 208, 216, 217, 219, 222, 228, 281, 
232, 809, 394, 395, 407, 408 
Annet, Peter (1693-1769), 288, 504; Be- 
surrection of Jesus examined, 294 
Anstis, John (1669-1744), 355 
Anstrutbor, Lady Margaret, 309 
Answeroll, Lady, in Swift’s Complete Col- 
lection of Conversation, 106 
Antioohus, m The Tatter, 38 
Antiquanes, Scottish Society of, 372 

^ 7 — 
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Anfciqtianes, Society of, 35S, 3S7, 358 
Apollo, 257 

Apostolical Cofistitutums, 22X 
Applebee, Jobu, 16, 22 
Atitnla, 330 

Arabian Kighh, 106 
Arabic chajf, at CainbnilKis 413 

iitcratwri*, Wll 

Araclinc, iii U^uls MetmnorphoseSf 160 
— aiul Falla**, 115 
Arbutbnot, Archibald, 503 

Cbark»fc, 46^1 

iKorgo, 133 

Mm 72, 78, 00, 08, 

121, 127, 120 a {nmn i^otry), 152, 
If, 1 , 163, 171, 220, 240, 440, 4 17, 464, 
460 

Account of the death of Dr Woodward^ 
132 

Art oj Pohtical 131, 130 

Brief aeconiU of Mr John QtntfhcuWt 
Irmtm, 133, IBS 

E$hny concernmg the effects of Air,, 133, 
138 

— concenmg the mtureof AtlrntmtSf 
133, 138 

Ezmmnatimi of Dr Wootiward^n Account 
of the Delti^Ct 120 

Ihstory of John Bulk VSl, 133, 187 
llmnhle PeHtmi of the CoUtm^ 132 
John Bull m ha Hemes^ 181 

m hi» Setmi (md 

Appendtr), 181 
Erww loujselji 133, 18B 
Lavs t$ a Boitomim Pit, 130 
iftci# Baboon turned Honest, 181 
Mtscelianeous Works, 183 
Oti the Usefulness of Mathematical 
Leamitig, 130, X8S 

MemonS'- humbly offered by the Company 
of Upholders, 182 

Seimon, at the Mercai Cross, 180, 188 
TubUsof Measures, Weights and Coins, 
130, 132 

Arbutbuott, 7s«eoiaat, 120 
AfchmoUgia, 358 
Arcbaagel, 240 

* Auklia’ {Wiae!»I«ca, Anac, couafcess of), 

Ananism, 295, 207 

Ariosto, 388, Orlando Furtoso, 01 

Aii‘<tarcli, 191 

Aristophanes, 386 

Anstotk, 51, 59, 60, 64, 883, 880 

Armstrong, John (1700-1770), 556 

Axaall, Wilham (1715 M741?), 488 

Arnold, Matthew, 31, 169 

As X came m by Edinburgh tom, 363 

Ascham, Boger, The Scholmmter, SB 

Ascyltns, 266 

Asgill, 5ohn, 11 

Ashbnrnham, Lady, 125 

Ashe, ^ George, 166 

Ashmole, Bhas (1617-1692), 855, 413; 

AnttquiUes of Berkshtre, 358 
Aspasia (Lady Elisal^th Hastings), 88 
Assoucy, Charles Coypeau de» 256 


AsteH, Mary (1668-1731), 244, Senous 
proposal to the Ladies, 404 
Major, 13 
Aihemeum, The, 106 
Athemati Gazette (Dunton^s), 5 

' Alercurtj (Bunion’s), 5, 34, 41, 

02 

Athenians, the, 223 

Atkyns, Sir Bobert (1647-1711), Glocestr?- 
slnte, 358 

Atosss, m Pope's Characters of Women, 
82, H0 

Att<‘rbury, Francis (1662-1732), 181, 147, 
158, 176, 106, 234, 338, 884, 837, 
340 

Atterck0e, 808 
Attic dramatists, 330 
Atticus, T, Fomponms, 108 
Atwit, colonel, m Swift’s Complete Col- 
lection of» Gmiversation, 106 
Aubrey, John (1626-1697), 267, 351 (mam 
entry) 

^ Brief Lttes, 808, 351 
Miscellanm, 351 
Monumenta Bntanmca, 354 
Penmhulatwn of Surrey, 351, 368 
Aacessw et Nmlette, 30 
Audrey, Saint, 348 
Augustine, St, City of God, 818 
Auld Guidnum, The, 860 
Attia Bcekie, 379 
Auld Bob Mrnns, 860 
— — Wife ayont the Fire, 860 
Aurelius, Marcus, 300 
Austen, Jane, 338 
Austin, William (/► 1662), 420 
Austria, 282 
Avery, captain, 21 
Avignon, 245 
Awa Whigs Awa, 877 
Aylote, John, 266 
Ayton, Sir Bobert, 555 
, Azores, 175 

'"Baboon, Lewis, in ArbuthaoPs Eu^ 
of John Bull, m, 135 
— Philip," ui ArbufchnoFs History of 
John Bull, 184 

Bacon, Francis, 47, 351, 381, 385, 386, 
3B8, 396 

Advancement of XMtfdng, 388 
De Augmentm, 388 
Essays, 44 
Eenry VIX, 227 
Nito Atlantis, 388 
Baden, treaty of, 228 
Bailhe, Lady Gnzel (1665-1746), The 
Ewe buchhn*s kmnu, 364} Wm m my 
Eeart lieht, $64 
Bobert, 540 

Sir Wiiham, of Lamrdgton, 540 

Baker. B A, 827 

Henry (1698-1774), 24, 25, 483 

Thomas (1656-1740), 854; 

tnms m Learning, 854 
Balaam, Sir, in Pope’s Emstles, 81 
BaJcanquhail, Walt^, 542 
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Balfour, Sir Andrew (1630-1694), 668 
Balgiiy» J 0 I 112 {1686-1748}, 504; Fmnda,- 
tion of Moral Goodne$$^ 299 
Bailer, Joseph, 164 

Balzac, Honor4, 20, Chef d*(Euvre in- 
eonnu^ 39 * 

Bangor, 309, 310 

Bangonan controversy, 17, 19, 309 
JBamshment of Povertif, The, 366 
Bannatyne MS., 361, 365, 367, 369 
Barber, Mary (16909-1757), 106, 484 
Barbones parliament, 386 
Barclay, John (1582-1621), 555 

John, Dialogue betwixt William 

Lickladle and Thomas OUancogue, 373 

Bobert, 545 ; Deligious Societies of 

the Commonwealth, 307 

WiUiam (1570?-iea0^), 558 

Barnabas, Gospel of, 291 
Barnstaple, 160 

Baron, BoWt (1593 ?-1689), 542 
Basedow, Johann Bernhard, 401 
Bath, 34, 163, 167, 172 , 

Sir William Pnlteney, earl of, 88, 

162, 219, 220, 223, 224, 250 £f 

Marquis of, Papers, 96, 99, 141 

See, also, Longleat Papeu 
Bathurst, Allen Bathurst, 1st earl, 79, 
162, 228 

Battle of Falkirk Mmr, 378 
Baur, B 0 , 291 
Baxter, Andrew (1686-1760), 504 
— Bichard, Mehquiae Baxterianae, 
307, 383, Saints^ Fverlasting Best, 
269 

William (1650-1723), 526 

Bayes, m Buokmgham*s Behearsal, 147 
Bayle, Pierre, 211 

^eaeonsheld, Benjamin Disraeli, earl of, 
243 

Beattie, James (1735-1803), The Minstrel, 
374 , To Mr Alexander Boss, 374 
Beaumont, Francis, 140, 145 

Lady, 828 ' 

Beooaria,^ Marquis de, Dei Delitti e delt^ 
Pern, 302 
Bedford, 169 
level, 343 

Bedford, Arthur (1668-1745), 528 
Bedfordshire, 146 

3ee and the Spider, The, m Swift’s Battle 
of the Books, 102 
Beef-steak club, 139 
Beets, Heinrich, 515 
Behmen, Jacob See Bourne 
Behmenists, 306 
Behn, Mrs Aphra, 18, 174 
Belgian writers, 314 
Belgrade, 244 • 

Bell, John (1691-1780), 560 

Thomas {JL 1672), 545 

Bellenden, Mary, 250 
Bellers, John (lfe4-1725), Proposals for 
Bamng a CoUedge of Industry, 406 
Bellum grammaticale, 551 
Beltrees, Benfrewshire, 364 
Benedict, abbot oj Peterborough, 349 


Bentham, James (1708-1794), History of 
Fly Cathedral, 354 

Jeremy, 299, 301, 409 

Bentley, Bichard (1662-1742), 80, 86, 88, 
103, 132, 138, 139, 297, 329 ft (mam 
entry), 381, 382,411, 412 
‘ Confutation of Atheism,” 331 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalans, 
329, 330, 333, 338, 391 
Epuiola ad Millmm, 330, 331 
Horace, 336, 337 
Mamhus, 338 
Milton, 338, 339 

Bemarks upon a late Ducourse of Free^ 
thinking, 292, 293, 337 
Terence, 338 

Bergerac, Cyrano de, Histoires eomques, 
106 , Voyage h la Dune, 106 
Berkeley, Charles, 2nd earl of, 93 

Elizabeth, countess of, 93 

George (1685-1753), 171, 279 ff 

Alciphron, 282, 283, 286, 301, 302 
Analyst, The, 282 
Common-place Book, 280, 283, 287 
De motu, 280 

Essay towards a new theory of vision, 
61, 280, 283, 284 

towards preventing the rmn of 

Great Britain, 280 
Miscellany, 282 

Principles of human knowledge, 280, 
284, 286, 287 
Querist, The, 282 
Sms, 282, 287 
Theory of Vision, 282, 284 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous, 131, 280, 286 
Verses on the prospect of planting arts 
in Amemea, 

Bermuda, 281 • 

Bernard, Edward (1638-1696), 356 
Bess the Gawkie, 374 
Bessy Bell and Mane Gray, 368 
B^terton, Thomas, 144 
Betty, m Phillips’s Don Quixote, 269 
Bevendge, William (1637-1708), 528 
Bevil junior, in Steele’s Conscious Dovers, 
64 

Bible, the, 42, 118, 393, 402 
Greek Testament, 336 
Hebrew, 330 

New Testament, 294, 330 
Old Testament, 296 
Psalms, 63, 78 
Bible society, 247 

Biekerstaff, Isaac, 35, 39, 40, 46 ff., 50, 


51, 54, 94 
3ig Endians, 229 
3igg, Charl^, 321, 324 
iinfield, 67, 68, 161, 167 
hnning, Hugh (1627-1653), 542 
lirnic, Pat, 366 
Jlaokall, Offspring, 41 „ 

Jlacklock, Thomas (1721-1791), 556 
ilaokmoro, Sir Richard (d 1729), 29, 
78, 177, 178, 180-1 (mam entry) 
Alfred, 180 
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Blftokmore^ Bir Bkkard ) 

Anhwr, 180 
Creatim, 180. 181, 184 
Eltza, 180 

Blaekwell, Thom&n (ie60?-1728), 547 

Thomas {1701-1757), 552 

Blair. Huglf {1718-1800}. 560 
— Bofert, 167 
Blenheim, 44, 150, 151, 155, 182 
Bhas, Philip, 842 

BiomeaeM, Francis (1705-1752), Butory 
of Umfolkt 858 

BSonnt, Charles (1654-1693), 288, 289 
Amma Mmd%^ 288 

Gnat I# Dtam of the Bphmamf 288 

Mmdiamaus IForlcf, 289 

Of mitt of 289 

Two first hooks of Phihstraim^ 288 

Marfcha, 71, 72, 82 

Teresa, 71 

Thomas (1618-1679), 528 

Bknden, Humphrey, 515 
Blythesome Unduly The, 363 H, 

Bodlej, Sir Thomas, 342, 349 
Boehme, Jacob, 307, 30^ 3X4 fif, 327, 
328, 514, 515, 521 
Forty Questmu, 307 
MijsUrium Magnuvit 317 
Sigmiura Herunif 307, 316 
Three Principles^ 307 
Threefold Life of Mon, 316 
Boileau-Desprtox, Nicolas, 140, 150, 155, 
257; Lutnn, 70, 170; Ode $ur la Pnse 
de N&mur, 148 

Bolmgbroke, Henry St John, 1st tiscount 
(1678-1751), 14, 15, 81, 83, 85, 89, 
95 a , 112, 124, 131, 150 a., 161, 166, 
185* 192, 207, 216 M, (mam entry), 
252, 288, 446 

Case of I>unhrk considered, 224 
Craftsman JSziraordinary, 221 
JOissertattm upon Partus, 224, 225 
Final Answer, A, 223 
First Vtston of Camehek, 221 
Idea of a Patriot Kmp, 280, 231 
Letter on the Spirit of Patnotum, 229, 
280 

— on the True tJse of Fetirement, 
228, 233 

Letter to Bit William Wyndham, 218, 
219, 228 

Letters and Correspondence, 216 

o» the Study of History, 226 If, 

Occamonal Wnter, The, 223 
Of the State of Paptes at the Accession 
of Ceorye I, 231 
' Philosophical Works, 206 

Plan of a Qtneral Mtsioru of Europe, 
228 

Mefleettons on Ernie, 218 
Bemarl:# upon the History of Breland, 
221, 228 

Some Mictions on the Present State of 
ihe Nation, 231 

Boxia, Joaanes, Cuide to Eternity, 274 
Bond, Wilhanat, 21 
Eonheur de ce Monde, 170 


B&nme Charlie, 378 
Bonny Scotch Lad, The, 363 
Bononeini, 326 
Bonwicke, Ambrose, 412 
Bookwit, m Steele’s Lying Lover, 30 
Borders, the, 361 
Boreman, Eobert, 670 
Borkowsky, T*, 106 
Borlase, Wilham (1695-1772), 532 
Borrow, 0eorge, 247 
Bossuet, Jacques B4aigne, Hutoire des 
Vartattons, 198 

Boston, Thomas (1676-1732), 548 
Boswell, James, 325, 330; Life of Johnson, 

313, 340 

Boufilers, Bouis Francois, duo de, 256 
Boulter, Hugh. 407 
Bourbon, house of, 215 
Bourignon, Antoinette (1616-1680), 307, 

314. 519 

Bourne, H B. Fox, Life of John Locke, 
406 

^ Henry (1696-1733), Antiqmtates 

Vutyares, 365 

Vincent (1696-1747), 173, 626 

Bove, Jean de, Des troxs latrons, 39 
Bowes’s academy, 393 
Bowles, W, B., 69 
Boyd, Bobert (1578-1627). 542 

25achary {1585f-1653), 542 

Boyer, Abel (1667-1729), 17, 236, 237, 
483 

Hutory of Queen Anne, 236 
— — of ihe lieign of Queen Anne , . 
236 

of Wilham III, 286 

Boyle lectures, 297, 298, 381, 412 

Charles, 4th earl of Orrery, 108, 

139. 216, 332, 883, 391 • 

Bobert (1627-1691), 199, 831, 382, 

389, 412 

Boyse, Samuel (1708-1749), 563 
Bradshaw, John. 258 
'^Bmmston, James (1694 7-1744h 189 
^Bray, vicar of, m Prior’s xHalogues, 

m 

Bremen. 281 
Brescia. 245 

Breval. John BuranI, 472 
Bndokitli, 170 

Bridges, John (1666-1724), 532 
Bridgwater, 237 
Brinsley, John, 387, 405 
Brisbane, John. 203 
Bnscoe, Samuel, 264 
Bristol, 168, 407 
— — earldom of. 251 
— — Augustus John Herv^, 8rd earl 
0C252 

— — John Hertey, Ist earl of, 250 
Biitain, 214 
Britannia, 154 
British Poets, The, 183 
Brobdingnag, 104, 128 
Brodle, Alexander (1617-1680), 551 
Btodrieky 0^ C*, Mmortdk of Merton, 

m 
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Brokesby, Francis (16S7-17X4)) OfMduca* 
ttoTij 405 

Bromley, Thomas (d 1691), S07, 513, 
515 

Brooke, Henxy (17037-1783), 181, 184, 
185 

Conrade, 185 
FahUSf 185 

Fool of Quality^ 181, 184, 327, 328 
History of Henry Marl of Moreland^ 
328 

Universal Beauty^ 184 

Henry, of Dnbho, 327 

Broome of Cowden Knowes, 363 

William (1689-1745), 75, 76, 181, 

183, 184 

Broseh, Montz, Lord SoUnghroJce, 226 

Brothers club, 96, 151 

Brown, Andrew (fl 1700), 558, 560 

John (16107-1679), 645 

John (1722-1787), 548 

Thomas (1663-1704), 256, 260, 

263 ff , 329 , Amusements Serious and 
Comical, 262, 263; Colloquies of Mrai- 
mus, 276 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins (1705-1760), Pipe 
of Tobacco, 188, 191 

Peter (d 1735), Answer (to Toland), 

282 , Divine Analogy, 283 , Procedure, 
extent and limits of human understanding, 
282 

Bruce, Michael (1746-1767), 657 
-V- Eobert (1659-1631), 543 
Brumpton, Lord, in Steele’s Funeral, 30 
Bruneti5re, Ferdinand, 20 
Brutus, 28 
of Troy, 74 

Buchan, Peter, 371 ; Gleanings of 
^ Ballads, 374 

Buckingham, George ViUiers, 2nd duke 
of, 203, 222, The Mehearsal, 147, 161 
Buckinghamshire, John Sheffield, duke 
of, 70, 162 
duchess of, 82 

Buckley,^ Samuel, Dmly Courant, 5 • 

Budgell, Eustace (1686-1737), 86, 220, 
492 

Buffon, 321 

Bufo, in Pope’s MputU to Arbuthnot, 147 
Bull, John, in Arhuthnot’s History^ of 
, John Bull, 184, 185 

Mrs, m Arbuthnot’s History of 

John Bull, 134, 135 
Bunyan, John, 18, 98 
Burke, Edmund, 233; A Vindication of 
Natural Society, 232 
Burleigh house, 148 

Burhngton, Biohard Boyle, 3rd earl of, 
79, 162 » ^ 

Burmann, Peter, 336 
Barnab>’», William, 266 
Buinet, Gilbert (1643-1715), 94, 112, 132, 
192 ff (mam entry), 211, 213, 214, 
217, 221, 284, 247, 335, 402 
Censure of M de Meavx^ History, 198 
Discourse of the Pastoral Care, 201 
Discomse on gir Bohert Fletcher,^ 192 • 


Burnet, Gilbert (cont) 

Mighteen papers, 199 

Enquiry into the measures of submission, 

199 

Essay on the late Queen Mary, 200 
Exposition of the Thirty ^Nine Articles, 

200 « 

History of My Own Time, 199, 202 ff , 
212 

History of the Beformation, 110, 195, 
197, 198, 200, 210, 212 
Letter on the two papers wnt by King 
Charles II, 199 

Life of Sir Matthew Sale, 198 
Memoires of the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Castleherald, 193, 194, 196 
Memoirs or Secret History, 199, 200, 
202 ff 

Memorial of the Constitution and Policy 
of England, 201 

Modest and Free Conference, 192 
Beflections on the Declaration for Liberty 
of Consct&nee, 199 

Beflections on the pamphlet Parlia- 
mentum Pactflcum, 199 
Beview of the Beflections on the Princess 
Declaration, 200 

Second Collection of Several Tracts, 200 
Some letters, 199 
Thoughts on Education, 192 
Utopia, trans of, 198 
Vindication from the two Letters con^ 
taming some Beflections on Mis 
Majesty^s Proclamation, 199 
Vindication of the Church of Scotland, 
194 

Burnet, Thomas (1635 ?-1715), The Theory 
of the Earth, 390 

Sir Thomas, 204 

— — Thomas (Sir Ehad Boggrel), 258, 
448 

Burnett, James See Monboddo, Iiord 
Burns, Bobert, 360, 363, 367 ff , 372 ff , 
♦ 376 ff. 

Bngs of Ayr, 380 
Chevalier's Lament, 377 
Death and Dying Words of Poor MaiUe, 
366, 372 

BtrathalUurds Lament, 377 
Burton, Samuel (1708-1749), 563 
- — Wilham (1576-1646), Description 
of Leicester Shire, 352 
— Wilham (1609-1657), Commentary 
on Antoninus, his Itinerary, 366 
Busby, Eicbard, 146, 272 
ButcW, S H«, 64 

Bute, Mary, countess of, 245, 246, 248,, 
403 

— — - John Stnart, 3rc( earl of, 245, ^8 
Bntler. Jos^h (1692-1762), 289, 296, 
303, 304, 326, 393, 894 , AnaJm Of 
Saigt<m, 303, 804, Mfteen Semont 
303 

Samnd (1612-1680), • 119, 2®, 

Sudibrat, 146, 164, 168, 201, 269, 272, 
808 

Bntton’s coffee-house, 165, 171 
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Byng, John* admiml* 185, 254 
Byrom* John (1692^1703), 191, 309, 314, 
326 j0f, (mam entry), 515, 620 
Enthmxami^ 826 

EputU t 0 a Oentkman of the Temple^ 
326 

Journal, 307, 313, 318, 325 
Eoem^ 822, 327 
BedeinpUcm^ 327 
Xhmenal Mmuty, 827 
B>8shis Edvf&td {fl 1712), 629 

C Mery Talym^ SO 
Cabbala, the, 315 

Caesar, Jnhua, 03, 204; Commmtnriee^ 
297 

Calder, Boberfc (1658-1723), 548 
Calderwood, David, »540 
Callander, John (d 1780), 500 
Calkdres, Francois de, Le Combat dee 
Ltote^^ 102 
Calhmaehus, 331 
Cambiay, eongreBS of, 221 
Cambudge* 130, 112, 150, 105, 184. 188. 
195, 235, 294, 296, SOB, 309, 313, 

821, 326, 326* 330, 335, 336, 340, 

341, 354, 35>, 3B2. 383, 386, 387, 

390, 395, 406, 410 fit. 

Cams college, 386 
Clare hall, 250 
Kmmimuel college, 308 
JesuB college, 240 
Fembrolse hall, 267 
Peterhouise, 3U 
Queens’ college* 109* 340 
8t John’s college, 117, 162, 153, 166, 
182, 330, 3U, 354, 3B1, 411, 412 
Trnuty college, 240, 241, 336, 340, 411, 
412 

Cambridge JPIatonists, 209, 300, 306 
Camden professor of history, 329 
society, 212 

Camden, William, 350 fit , BriUmnia^ 363 
Campbell, Archibald (1691-1766), 548 
— Duncan, 21, 428, Hecret Memoin. 
22 

Oeorge (1719-1796), 561 

Canons, 81 
Canterbury, 151, 210 
Capon’s Tale, in The Mtzcellany, 85 
Cardenio, m Bm Qinzote^ 269 
Care, Henry (1646-1688), Eat qnet of Ad' 
meefrom Bom^ 4 ; Weekly Pacquet, 4 
Carew, Bichard, 362 
Carey, Henry (d 1743), Chrcmnhotmtko* 
ioyoSf 190 ; Sally Our Alley. 166, 
190 

Carle an’ the Kmy come, 377 
Carleton, George, 23 
Carlisle. Hxcholas. 408 
Carlyle, Alexamler (1722-1806), 661 

Thomas, Sartor Meeartus, 100 

Carolina, South, 12 
Caroline essayists, 36 
Carohne, prmoi^s, 252 

queen, 132, 175, 187, 222, 249 fit,, 

281, 338 


Carstares, WiBiam (1649-1716), 492 
Cartel, Matthew (jf. 1660), 632 
Carteret, John See Granville, earl 
Carths^e, 26$ 

Cartwnght, Thomas, 235 
Caryll, John, 70, 73, 82, 84, 85 
Casaubon, Isaac, 331 
CaBstua Longmus, Gams, 28 
Castighone, Baldasarre, II Cortegtam, 
mb 

Cata/ogi Lzhrorum Manmenptorumt 356 
Catharine of Aragon, queen, 197 

of Braganaia, queen, 278 

Cato, 28, 63, 64 
Cc4im6ne, in The Spectator, 57 
‘Censor of Great Britain,’ 41 
Cervantes, Miguel de, Don Quixote, 268, 
269, 272, 275, 278 
Chaldee language, 393 
Chalmers, Alexander, 187, 190 
ChambOn, 246 
Chambi ]Ia>iie, Di, 464 

^ Jldwiiid (1616-1703), Angltae No 

titia, 352 

John (1666-1723), Maynae Bntan- 

mae NoUUa, 353 

ChandoM, James Biydgos, 1st duke of, 81 

Chanteloup, 226 

Chapman, George, 76 

Chappell, W , Bopular Mmtc of the Olden 

1 me, min 

Chanieter of a Coffee houee, The, 35 
Charles, archduke oi Austria, 184 * 
Charles I, king of Great Britain, 27, 201, 
222, 233, 235, 240, 260, 307, 300, 403 
Charles ll, king of Great Bntam, 2, 194, 
199, 201, 203, 205, 206, 208, 213, 226, 
233, 234, 289, 307, 362, 363 
Charles II* king of Spam. B, 133 
Charles XII, king of Sweden, 19 
Charles Edward, pnnee (the Young Pre 
tender), 371, 373 

Charleton, Walter (1619-1707), Chorea 
' Gigantum, 354 
tJhariett, Arthur, 57 
Clmrhe u imj Darhng, 376 
Chariton, Sir Job, 392 
Charmer, The, 371 

Chatham, William Pitt, ear! of, 250, 400 
Chaucer, Geofifrey, 68, 151, 158, 362, 
369 ; Man of Laufe Tale, 185 r 
Chauncy, Sir Henry (1632-1719), Antigui^ 
tm of Hertformire, 353 
€heat$ of Londm, The, 264 
Chepman, Walter, 359 
Cheshire, 166 
Chester, 167 

Cheslerdeld free school, 393 
ChesterOeld, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th 
earl of, 152, 190, 246, 2^, 252, 254, 
Leitm, 133 "" 

Chatham Society, 322 
Cheoy Ohace, 59, 370 
Cheyae, George (1671-1748), Bdf, 325 
Ol^thnoh, Wiiham, 240 
Children in ilm Wood, The, 59, 166 
^ CMllmgworth, Willm^, 401 
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S9I 

goo^0, 263, 271 

Chloe, m Pope’s Characters of Womeut 82 
Christianity, 28, 83, 100, 101, 108, 112, 
290 n , 300, 305, 331 
Chnstie, W» D , 212 • 

Chrietu Kirk, 306, 367, 379 
Chubb, Thomas (U79-m7h 288, 294 
Cibber, Colley, 86, 88, 89 , An Apology^ 
143 

Cicero, 28, 54, 56, 204, 218, 229, 334, 
337, 340 ; 274 

Clara, m The Bcowrers^ 362 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st earl of, 
209, 214, 221, 226, 237, 238, 347 
Concerning Education^ 396 
History of the Rebdhon, 204, 206, 208, 
227, 394 
Lt/e, 208 

Of the Want of Respect due to Age, 396 

Edward H>de, 3rd earl of, 161 

Clarissa, in The Tatler, 50 
Clark, Andre%v, 346, Life of Antkcmy 
Wood, 341, 382, 383, 413 

J S , Life of James the Second, 

213 

James (d 1724}, 546 

William (fl 1685), 556 

Clarke, John (d 1730), 505 

John (1682-1757), 605 

Joseph (d 1749), 505 

Samuel (1676-1729), 279, 281, 289, 

K 293, 294, 296, 297 ff* (mam entry), 
394 

Being and Attributes of God, 292, 297 
Boyle Lectures, 297, 298 
Discourse concerning Natural Religion, 
297 

Scripture Doctrine of the Tnmty, 297 

T, E. S , Life of Gilbert Burnet, 

202 

Claverhouse See Pundee, Yiscount 
Clavenng, Mary See Cowper, countess 
Cleland, William (1661 ?-1689), 556 
*Clenmoiit, in Steele’s Tender Husband, 80 
Clerk, Sir John, of Penicuik (1684-1755), 
553 ; Merry may the Maid, 371 
Clinton, Mr, in Brooke’s Fool of Quality, 
327, 328 
Ologher, 166 
^Oloyne, 282 
Coburg, house of, 338 
Cock up your Bonnet, 377 
Oockburn, Alison (1712?-1794), *1 have 
seen the Smiling/ 373 

John (1652-1729), 520, 551 

Cockeram, Henry (/ 1650), 529 
Cojffee-House Dialogue, A, 32 
C^ee Scvjfie, The, 32 
Colo, William (1714-1782), 354 
Colond( 3 c, S T , 106, 277, 328 
Aids to Reflexion., 328 
Btographia Laerana, 328 
Collection of Foliticod Tracts, 223 
College of Arms, 344, 355 
Colher, Arthur (1680-1732), 287, 288, 
Clavis Xfmversahs, 287 * 


Collier, Jeremy (1650-1726), 29, 141, 142, 
210 ff (mam entry) 

Duelling, 211 

Ecclesiastical History, 211, 212 
Essays, 211 

Histoneal Dictionary, 211, 212 
Of Lying, 211 ’ 

OJflce of a Chaplain, 211 
Short mew of the English Stage, 211 
Collms, Anthony (1676-1729), 111, 288, 
292, 293 

Discourse of Free-thinking, 292, 293, 
337 

Discourse of the Christian Religion, 
293 

Essay concerning the use of Reason, 293 
Fhilosophical Inquiry concerning Hu- 
man Liberty, 293 
Fnestcraft in perfection, 293 

J Churton, 230, Bohngbroke, 218, 

224 

Wilham, 167, 169, 179, 191 

* Colson, Tom,’ in The Tatter, 34 
OolTUi, Bobert (d 1788), 557 

Samufel {fl 1681), 666 

Comemus, John Amos, 381, 403 , Pi- 
dactica Magna, 388 , Opera Didactica 
Omnia, 388 

Commons, House of, 64, 194, 195, 216, 
219, 225, 232 , 240, 281 
Compendious Booke of Godly and Spintuall 
Songs, 361, 362 

Cmpleat History of England, 233, 284 
Compton, Henry, bishop of London, 170 
Spencer, 249 

Concanen, Matthew (1701-1749), 434 
Congleton, 166 

Congreve, Wilham, 38, 69, 75, 91, 124, 
131, 163, 228, 270 
Conington, John, 74 , 

Constantinople, 240, 244, 246, 391 
Cooke, Thomas (1703-1756), 78,220, 526 
‘Cooper,’ earl, A Letter to Isaac Bicker- 
^ staffs, Esq , 217 
Copenhagen, 165 
Copernicus, 391 
Corantos, 1, 5 

Corbet, John (1603-1641), 543 
Cork, 282 „ . , ^ 

Oombury, viscount. See Hyde, loro. 
Corneille, Pierre, 256, Horace, 276; Le 
Menteur, 30 

Comehus, m Memoirs of Martims Sen- 
hlerus, 136 
‘Oosmopohs,’ 292 
CoBte, Pierre, 405 

Costeker, John Littleton, The Fine Gentle^ 
man, 397 

Cotes, Boger, 335, 412 

Ootgrave, Bandle (d 1634?), DteUonary, 

Cotton, Charles (1630-1687), 257, 272, 
275, 277 

Burtesque upon Burlesque,^ ^ 

Compleat Gamester, 277 
Planter's Manual, 277 
Scarronides, or Virgil Travestie, 257 
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Colton, Chirks icmU*) 

276 

— Sir ^ohn, 196, 197 

Sir Bofeerl Bnieo, 367 

Colloman library, 349, 357 
Countrt/ (rejttiemam, Thef 220 
Cottrt Ptumf, *7S, 247 
Courtbope, W. i , 76, Bnt^ry of hntjluh 
Pofiry, 153 

Courttfri ilnthng^ Thf, 896 
Courtmy, W. F , 191 
Covt^ntry, 198 

Covmtry, Francis, Pompey iht LtUle^ 246, 
891, 409, 674 

Cowrly, Bit itoger ds, in Tht SpicUitor^ 

mn. 

Cowhy, Abraham, 47, 119, 168, 168, 204, 
406 

Jflymn fo Ltfht, 176 
Propemiwn/tfr th^ Mmncernmt 0 / Ex- 
perimental PhthK^hy^ 8H9, 890 
Cowpsr, 3obn, elegy on, 367, 370 

Mary, conntess {1685-1724), 249 

William Cowper, Ist earl, 249 

William, 154, 162, m% 4X0 

— JiianuhcnptH, 219 
Cox, TljoniftH (cl I7}i k), Magm Bnimnm 
et 858 

Coysetox, Antoine, 158 
Cmbbe, George, 154, 101 
Craftmim, The, 98, 182, 219 n , 2»52 
Craig, Alexander, of liosecraig (15677- 
1027), 555 

Sir Thomas (1538-1608), 649 

Crambe,itt JIftniotrs (f Mar turn Smbkrm, 
187 

Cranmer, Thomas, 235 
‘Crassue,* in The Examiner, 218 
Cratbie, 373 

Crawford, D^nd (1665-1726). 669 

Itobert (d. 1733), 370 

Mian miUr, 371 
Pmh abom Traqnatr, 871 
Eawn the Bum Dame, 371 
Tweedsiie, 371 

Orawfurd, Thomas (d 1662), 660 
Creech. Thomas (1659-1700), 626 
Cnticai Ikmarke on €apt GuUiper*$ 
Trawk, by Doctor Mmtiey, 132 
Croker* John Wilson, 250, 262 
Cromarty, George Maekenaie, earl of 
(1630-1714), 215, 492. 651 
Cromek, Eobert Hartley, Bematm 0 / 
Mthedak and GaUmay Smgi^ 374, 877 
Cromweli, Henry, 84, 68, 73, 83 

Oliver, 2, 160, 203, 212, 234, 258, 

. 267, 269, 387, 392 
Cronke, Biokoty, 21 
Orooke, WiHiam, 385 
Crossley, James, 15 
Oronoh, Hathamel (* B. Burton "), 18 
Cronsax, Jean-Pierr© de, 83 
Crowley, Boberfc, 51 
Ondworth.'BaJph, 299, 401 
Colross, tiady (EU«abe^ Melville), (rt. 

1608). 555 
Cumberland, 170 
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Cumberland, Eichard (1631-1718), 506 

William Augustus, duke of, 162 

Cunningham, Alexander (16557-1730), 
661 

— Allan, T he wee, wee German Latrdte, 
377 

Cupid (lsp4og), 4b 

Curll, Edmund, 78, 83, 84, 86, 123, 166, 
247, 636 
Curfceis, T , 463 
Cynthio, 60, 57 

€y therm: or poem upon Love and In- 
tnyue, 78 

Bacier, Andr^*, 76 
Dmly Courant, The, 5 
Datiy Poet, The, 21 
Dallaway, James, 246 
Dairymplo, Sir Bavid, lord Hailes (1726 
-1792), 558 

Sir James (Jl. 1714). 651 

John See Stair, earl of 

Sir John (1726-1810), 563 

Dampier, Wilimm (1662-1715), 106, 492 
Danes, 354 

* D’Anvers, Caleb ’ (N Amhurst), 220, 226 
Dapper, Tim, in The Tatler, 41 
Darien expedition, 214, 215, 642 
Dart, John (d. 1730), 632 
Dartmouth, earl of, 209, 216 
Davenant, Charles, 11 
D^Avenant. Sir Wilham, 167 
Davies, John (1679-1732). 840 
Daaos, Hichatii (1703-1766), Mxmllaim 
Oniica, 341 

Dawks, Ichabotl (1661-1780), 6 
Dawiey, 81, 226 

Defoe, Dame! (16617-1731), 1 ff (mam 
entry), 80, 110, 394, 465 
Appeal to Momnr and Justice, 14 S. 
Atalantts Major (sttr* to Defoe), 13 
Augusta Tnumpkans, 23 
Captain Singleton, 22 
Colonel Jaeque, 22 ^ 

Cmpkte Mngluh Gei^lemant^U, 398, 
404 

— - — - Tradesman, 24 
Comohdator, The, 12, 19 
Lmmten tn England Vindicated, 647 
i>ue Preparations, 22 
Byet of Poland, The, 12 
Essay on Appanimm, 24 
— — upon Projects, 1, 397, 404 
Expenrtmit, The, 12 
Family Instructor, The, 16, 19 
Farth^ Jdvefdures of Molnnson Crusoe, 
19 

Fortunate Mutress* See Bozom 
Foarr Fears Voyages of Caph Gem ye 
Moberts, 2S 

Friendly Demon, 21 *' 

General Ektory of Trade, 16 
Giving Aim no Charity, 11 
Great Law of SubordimUion Considered, 

Mutory of . Mr Duncan CampbeU, 21 
r of Feter the fre&t, 22 
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Defoe, Daniel {cmt) 

Mutory of the Vnim^ 13 

of the War* of Ckarle* XXI, 16 

Hymn to the PtUory, 9 

ImparttaX Etstory of Peter Alexowitz, 22 

Journal of the Plague Year, 22 

Jure DivinOf 12 

Legion^* Address^ 8 

Manufacturer, The, 14 

Memoirs of a Cavalier, 22 

of Captain George CarleUm, 23 

of the Church of Scotland, 17 

Mercator, 14, 16 
Minutes of Mesnager, 17 
Moll Flanders, 22 
Mrs Veal, 19 
New Test, 9 

New Voyage round the World, 28 
Of Poyall Educacton, 406 
Original Power of the Collective Body, 8 
Plan of the English Commerce, 24 
Political History of the Devil, 24 
Measom against the Succession of t^e 
House of Hanover, 14 
Behgtous Courtship, 22 
Beview, The, 1, 4, 10, 11, 13, 14, 34 
Bobinson Crusoe, 1, 11, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
25, 106, 141, 142 
Boxana, 22 

Secret History of the October Club, 19 

of White Staff, 15, 16 

Senous Beflections during the Life of 
ft Bobtmon Crusoe, 19 
Shortest Way with Dissenters, 7 19 

System of Magic, 24 
Tour thro^ the Whole Island of Great 
Britain, 21, 23 
True-Born Engluhman, 8 
True Fetation of the Apparition, 12 
Defoe, Daniel, the younger, 24 

Hannah, 21 

Sophia, 24 

Dekker, Thomas, 32, 51, 262, OulVs 
, Hom-hook, 263 

Delanyj'^Datnck, 97, 466 * 

Delitiae Poetarum Seotorum, 550, 655 
Dell, William, 386 
Demosthenes, 229 

Dempster, Thomas (1579?~1625), 558 
Denbigh, William, 3rd earl of, 243 
^Denham, Sir 7o1mi, 67, Cooper^s Hill, 69, 
179 

Dennis, John (1657-1734), 73, 78, 122, 
140, 142 (main entry), 143, 168 
Advancement and Reformation of Modem 
Poetry, 142, 143 
Essay on Shakespeare, 142 
Essay on the Operas, 142 
Grounds of Cntteism in Poetry^ 143 
Rejleciions upon An Essay upon Cnti- 
cisiK, 77 

Derby Ale-house, 261 
Derbyshire, 277 

Derham, William (1657-1735), 606, 629 
Derry, deanery of, 28 L 
Descartes, Ben^, bl, 229, 282, 2S5, 287, 
298, 314 • 


Desportes, Philippe, 167 
Devil (fer Stirling, The, 376 
Devonshire, 162 

Dialogue between the Devil and George IL 
371 


Diaper, William, Edogues, 126 
Dice Play, 51 • 

Dickson, David (1583-1663), 643 
Dtetimary of National Biography, 236, 
346, 347 

Diderot, Denis, 301 
Dido, 46, 60, 267, 258 
Diego, m Arbuthnot’s History of John 
Bull, 135 

Diego di Miranda, Don, in Don Quixote, 
269 

Dies Irae, 178 

Diike, Charles Wentworth, 84 
Dingley, Eebecca, 93, 96* 99, 126 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 314 
Diony8ius*s Geography, 393 
Discordia, m Arbuthnot’s History of John 
Bull, 134 

Disraeh, Benjamin, See Beaconsfield, 
earl of * 

Distaff, Jenny, in The Tatter, 39, 40, 53 
Dobson, Austm, 73 
Dodd, A, 79 

Doddridge, Philip (1702-1751), 563 
Dodmgton, George Bubb, lord Melcombe 
(1691-1762), 86, 188, 253, 264 , Diary, 
254 

Dodsley, Bobert (1703-1764), 177, 188, 
189, 190-1 (mam entry) , Collection of 
Poems by several Hands, 190, 191, 
Muse in Livery, 190 , Select Collection 
of Old Plays, 190 

Dodsworth, Boger (1586-1654), 342, 343, 
348, 350 

Dodwell, Henry, the elder^ (1641-1711), 
329, 330, 606, 515 , De Cyelis, 330 

Henry, the younger (d 1784), 288 , 

Christianity not founded on argument, 
^296 


Miss, 511 

Doggrel, Sir Diad, 258, 448 
Donaldson, James {ff 1713), 559 
Donne, John, 167 
Dorset, 146 

Countess of, 148 

Charles Sackvjlle, 6th earl of, 146, 

148, 169, 278 ^ 

Douglas, Francis (1710 ?-i790 ?), 557, 563 

Gavin, Palice of Honour ^ 359; 

Vergil, 359 

Wdliam {fi 1660), 543 

Dover, 240, 268 

Down hall, 152, 153 ^ 

Drake, Francis (1696-1771), York, 3^ 
Drapier, M. B, pseudonym), 115 

♦Dread Maria’s UniverseJ Fall,’ 148 
Drelmcourt, Peter, 12 
Dresden, 615 

Drift, Adrian, 149, 151, 163! 217 
Dromore, deanery of, 280 
♦Drone Hall,’ 414 
Druidism, 352, BS4 
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Brammond, William, of Hawthomden, 
m, 555 
Biumpoy, 370 
Brory, Boberfc, 23 

Drydon, EliKabeth, 91 

Bir Erasmus, 91 

Joha/67 73, 77, 119. 122, 

141, 14b, 147, 157. 173 ff , 177. 180, 
1H4, 1H5, IHT . 199, 237, 263. 264, 
260. 267, 270, 271, 318. 302 
AH /or Lote, 1 iO 
Annm Mtfahth$^ 109 
MitrpTkme, 79, 179 
Mi$f*€lUinu$f 148, 455 
Btatf nf Inmcence^ 58 
Dll Barlas, %Vilhain de Bailuste, 209 
Dtt Tair, Guillamiic, Mural Phihsuphy &f 
thr 276 

Bubim, 79, Bl/Ol, 93, 901!, 118, 126. 
160, 327, 330, 400, 413 
Bt Fatn<*5£'8 eaihedral, 93, 90, 99, 100, 
119. 132 

Trmity College^, 91, 92, 166, 280, 282 
University, 362 

Bacarel, Andrew Coltee (17^3-1786), 532 
Buck, Stephen fl705-1756), 187, 448 
Bnfresnoy, Charles Alphonse, 250 
Bugdale, BirWilham {1605-1680), 3420*, 
84B, 355, 356 

<?/ Wanmekihititji 341, 342, 

345, 352 

Jlanmaffr of Kmilrntd^ 344 
Ihitiofy of Imbankmh 
Uutary of Bt Pauh Cathedrat^ 313,354 
Dtury, and Corrrfipomirneef MB 
3Jfom»ttoon Anghcamm, 342, 318, 350 
Ortgmre ^uridictalfs^ 844 
Sh^t ttfiio 0 / tht late trmdde$, 844 
Bake, Eichard (1658-1711), 174, 176 
*Bulne88*s /laureate Son,* m Pope’s 
I>unctadf 86 

*Bumb Philosopher,* The, 21 
Dunbar, Wslham, 859 
Dundee, John Graham of Claverhour^, 
viscount, 264, 363 
Bunkirk, 185 

Bunton, John (1059-1733), 4, 41, 267; 
Atkmtan 5 , Atmnmn Mermrp^ 

5, 34, 41, 92 , Ltje <i«4 Errors^ B 
Durand, David, 235 

B’Urfey, Thomas, 264 ; Scotch WeMtupf 
368 

Durham, 249, 803, 387, 392, 898 

James (1622-1668), 643 

Burlaven, prebend of, ^93 
Durslev, lord, 148 ^ 

rBnry, John, 194; The Beformd School, 
889 

Batch, the, 134 

— — language and literature, 331, 385 
Bvee. Alexander, 146 
l^er, John {17007-X768), 5, 169 ; Otongar 
Bill, 191 

Bysart easfle, 280 

Early English dialect, 861 
East Gnnat^ 150 


Eastbrook, 146 
Eastwell, 168, 169 
Easy club, 369 

Ebsworth, J W , 361, 364 ; Boxhurghe 
Ballads, 378 ^ 

Eeclesdown castle, in Arbuthnofs Butorv 
of John Bull, IBB ^ 

Echard, Laurence (1670’-17S0), 237, 238, 
Butorg of Fmjland, 236 
Eckhart, Metster, 315 
Edinburgh, 130, 214, 290, 359, 366, 367, 
309, 371, 379, 880, Bruntsfielddmks, 
806, Caaongate, 306 
Bdt7ihuTgh Beoiew, 562 
Edward II, king of England, 222 

VI, king of England, 197, 210 

Edwards, Jonathan, 2B1 

— Thomiis (1699-1757), Canons of 
Cntiasm, 114, Cangrama, 807 

Elizabeth, princess (daughter of Charles 
I), 408 

qneen, 222, 271, 806 

l^hzabethan drama, 66 

writers. 205, 260* 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, My Apron Bmru, 373 
— <r Ja»e (1727-1805), ‘ Voe heard them 
LiUtng at the Ewe Mtlhng,* BIB 
Elhs. Clement (1030-l7i)0), 396, The 
Gmtde Smner, 397 
Klhstono, John. 515 
Ell wood, Thomas, 406 
Elolsa, 71 

BIstob, Elizabeth (1688-17*56}, 402; Orm^ 
mar, 365 , Bumtly on the Birthday of 
St Greffory, 356 

William (1673-1716), 866 

Blwm, Whitwell, 84 
Ely, 330, 335, 339, 348, 366 
Engelbreeht, Johann, 519 
England, church of, 210 
EnyUshman, The, 220 
Boganesms, Janus Julius, 292 
Epictetus, 64, 300 , Mmhiridtonj^ 246 
180, 268 ^ 
Erasmus, Volhqmes, 273 f 
Erastianism, 193 

Erdeswn ko, Siii^ipson {Jl* 1603), 633 
Erick, Abigail. 91 

Erskine, Ebenezer (1680-1754), 648 
~ Balph (1685-1752), 548 

Thomas, of Bmlathen (1788-1870),^ 

328, 621 

Espinasse, Francis, 236 
Essay eomeming the Ongtn of Sctences, 
137 

— to riptpc the mttent edmaum of 
Gentkwomm, 403 

Essex, 152, 153 
Ethiopians, 138 
Eton, 392, 405, 408 0* 

Ettnck Banks, 874 
Euclid, 806, 410 
BucliO, In Pope’s BputUs, 82 
Bumolpas. 266 

Easdea, Xiaurence {1688-1730), 181, 188, 
448 

# Eustathius, 75 
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Evans, John, 212 
Ev6, 28, 60 

Evelyn, John, 82, 276, 381, 387, 396, 
Diary, 389 
Evelyns, the, 248 

Ewen, John (1741-1821), 0 weel may the 
JBoatie Row, 874 

Examiner, The, 98, 181, 151, 217, 218, 
220 

Excise bill, 224 
Exclusion bill, 225 
Exeter, 164 

earl of, 147 

Eyzat, Edward, 660 

Falconer, William (1782-1767), 557 
Fanny, in Parnell^s Elegy, 167 
Fana y Sousa, M de, The Portuguese 
Asia, 278 
Farnham, 91 
Fathers, the, 211 
Faulkner, George, 128 
‘Feilding, Beau,* m The Tatler, 34 ^ 

FeildincF, Marv, 243 
Fell, John ( 1 W 1686 ), 266, 329, 845, 
348 

F4nelon, Francois de Salignao de la 
Mothe, 307 

Fenton, Elijah (1683-1730), 76, 181, 183, 
184 

Mr, in Brooke’s Fool of Quality, 

827 

Ferdinand, Don, m Don Quixote, 269 
Ferguson, Adam (1723-1816), 561 
Fergusson, James (1621-1667), 543 

Eobert (1760-1774), 378 ft , 662 

Auld Reekie, 380 
Bill of Fare, 880 
Death of Scots Music, 378 
Elegy on John Hogg, 378 
Farmers Ingle, The, Bid, 380 
Gotodspink, The, B79 
Hall^ Fair, 379 
Leith Races, 379 
Planistanes and Causeway, 380 
To the Bee, 379 
Fermor, Arabella, 70 ” 

Fielding, Henry, 243, 248, 254, Joseph 
Andrews, 405, 407, Tom Jones, 406 
Fient a crum of thee she faws, 360 ** 
Fife, 364, 367 
Figg, James, 191 
Finglass, 166 

Firth, C H , 202, 204, 208 
Fisher, John, 197 
Flaubert, Gustav, TroiS contes, 39 
Fiavia, m Law’s Serious Call, 323 

in The Spectator, 67 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun (1655-^1716) 
Account of a Conversation, 215 
Lhscffrso delle cose di Spagna, 2X5 
Discourse of Mihtias, 214 
Political Works, 214 
Speech upon the State of the Nation, 
215 

Two Discourses, 215 
John, 14J, 145 


Fletcher, Sir Eobert, 192 
Florence wme, 412 
Florentine renascence, 306 
‘Flonmel,* m The Tatler, 34 
Flono, John, Montaigne, 265, 276, 277 
Flowers of the Forest, 378 
Fludd, Eobert, 386 • 

Flying Island, m QnllvoePs Travels, 
104 

Flying Post, 5, 15 
Foe, James, 6 

Foigny, Gabriel de, Journey of Jacques 
Sadeur, 106 

Folio, Tom, m The Tatler, 46 
Fontenelle, B. le B de, Dialogues of the 
Dead, 143, Les Anciens et lesModemes, 
390 

Forbes, John (1593-1648), 544 

Patrick (1564-1635), 544 

Eobert, in Pennecmck’s Preshy- 

tenan Pope, 370 

Eobert (1708-1776), 563, 564 

Ford, Charles, 103 
Forfarshire, 372 

Forrester, ISiomas (1635^-1706), 546 
Fortescue, William, 251 
Fouhs press, 262 

Fountamhall, lord See Lauder, Sir John 
Fox, George, Journal, 307 
Foxcroft, H C , Life of Gilbert Burnet, 
195, 198, 202 ff , 208 , Supplement to 
Burnet's Hutory, 201, 204, 206 
Fracastor, Girolamo, 60 
France, 6 ff , 11, 13, 37, 81, 89, 95, 118, 
130, 132, 142, 216, 218, 224 ff, 228, 
229, 231, 232, 237, 256, 257, 265, 280, 
332, 365, 390, 395, 396, 401, 406 
Frances, Madame, in Tlu Tatler, 50 
Franck, Sebastian, 315 
Francrim, Eichard, 220, 221 
Frankland, llichard, 392 
Fraser, A Campbell, 280 
Frederick, prince of Wales, 230, 251 
Freedom's Farewell, 376 
Freeman, Anthony, m The Spectator, 57 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, in The Spectator, 
51, 52 

Freher, Dionysius (1649-1728), 308, 520 
Fremd, Eobert, 151, 153, 217, 250 
Freins of Berwick, 367 
French academies, 399 

convention, 386 

histoiians, 227 

language and literature, 4, 26, 30, 

214, 233, 267, 276. 331, 386, 390, 393, 
395, 402 ff , 4fD, 412, 413 

opera, 163 

poet**, 67 

revolnlion, 213, 233 

society, 243 

troubadours, 365 

Fnuli, 150 

Fiocbel, Friedrich, 389 
Frog, Nicholas, in Aibuthndt’s History of 
John Bull, 134, 135 
Froissart, Jean, 236 
Froth, Abrabam, in The Spectator, 57 
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Fareti^re, Antome, 5556 
FuroivaJOl, F. J., 361 

Gaelic litemtnre* 377 
Gailhard, -lean, Ccmpleat Gentleman^ 
337 

Gair, 1 , 371** 

Gale, Boger (1672-1744), 355, 358 

Samuel (1682-1754), 358 

Thomas (1635 *>-1702), 355 

GalUmt Graham, The, 373 
Gardra, George (1649-1733), 520 

J, 620 

Gardiner, B* lU, 193 
Gard^^ne, Alexander (1585^-1634?), 555 
GartiT, Order of the, 355 
Garih, Sir Bamuei (1661-1719), 75, 151, 
175, 177 (mam entry), Claremont, 
179; The DiSpeimnj, 179, 338 
Gaultier, AhU, 151, 152 
Gay, John (1685-1732), 78, 98, 103, 106, 
137, 139, 152, 160 f! (mam entry), 
169, 220, 247, 249, 446, 447, 468 
Bepffnr^s Opera, 163 
Birth of the Hqmre, 164 ** 

Blach fijed Susan, Ibt 

Jh'Mfe, 102 

Fan, The, 161 

Fumral, The, 164 

Ladies* Betttmn, 164 

MrJh^e*s Wekomefrm Greece, 75, 164 

Polly, im 

Mural Sports, 160 

ShephertVi Week, 131, 161, 162, 164, 
165 

Tea-TabU, The, 164 

Three Mmrs after Mamage, 72, 132 

Toilette, The, 164 

Tragical Comical Farce, 1^ 

Trivia, (w; The Art of ItValhing the 
Streets of London, 161, 164 
*T%oas when the Seas were roanm, 
161 

What D*m Call it, 161 
Wife of Bath, 161 
W%m, 160 
*— Thomas, 160 

Willsam, 160 

Gayk Chmr, 164 

Grnem, The, 2, 4 

Geddes, Alexander (1787-1802) 

Charming Eighlandman, 372 
Xhad, m 
Lewie Gordon, B72 
Ltntm, Zl% 

Wee Wtfukie, 372 " 

William (16007-1694), 546 

General Assembly of the Church of Soot> 
land, 129 
Genetibve, St, 68 
Genoa, 245 

Gentile Chnstians, 291 
Gmlemm*$ CaUtng, The, 897 
— Magiktm, 191 

SomnaX, 270 

Genta, Friedra^ von, 23S 

George I, long of Great Britain (Elector 


George I (cone*) 

of Hanover), 132, 281, 235, 237, 238, 
243, 249, 308, 309, 830, 407, 408 
George II. king of Great Bntam, 87, 104 
230, 243, 249,250, 252 ff., 381, 407, 408.’ 

* 410, 413 

Ill, king of Great Bntam, 230, 

252, 253 

IV, king of Great Britain, 213 

prince, of Denmark, 33, 130 

Georgia. 324, 325 
Georgian age, 192 
German historians, 227 

language and literature, 814, 831. 

400 ^ » 

Germany, 6, 22, 70, 89, 106, 222, 815, 
401, 406 

Gibbon, Edward (1666-1736), SOS 

Edward (1737-1794), 323, 381, 

Memoirs, 308, 313, 326, 414 

Hester, 808, 514 

Gibson, Edmund (1669-1748), 351, 358, 355 
ChfJard, Martha, lady, 92, 98 
Gilchrist, John, Collection of Scottish 
Ballads, 873 

Gildon, Charles (1665-1724), 86,141, 142, 
289, 479; A Comparison between the 
Two Stages, 141 , Life of Mr D— Be 
F— ,141; Lives ofthehngluhBrama^ 
Uc Poets, 141 
Gill, Abraham, 12 
Gillespie, George (1613-1648), 544 
Gilliver, Itawtott, 79 * 

Girard, Guillaume, Life of the Duke of 
Fspemon, 276 

Glas, John (1695-1778), 548 
Glasgow, 183, 193 ; university, 290, 301 
Gloucester, 296, 341, 393 

William, duke of, 200, 236 

Glover, Jean, 874 

Bicfeard, 183 

‘Go from my Window,* 362 
Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, 6 
Godolphm, Sidney, Xst earl of, 12, 13« 
^*44, 94, 95, 160, 151 
Godwin, F., Voyage of Bmtngo G&malez, 
106 * 

Gdrhtz, 814 
Goerta. baron de. 20 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 166, 167, 173, 220, 
223, 325 
Goodrich, 91 

Gordon, Alexander (d* 1752), 553 

Alexander (16927-1754?), 355, 

Ittneranum Beptmtncmle, 352 

James (16157-1686), 550 

— Fatnck {ft 1614-1650), 555 
— — Thomas, 462 

William {ft. 1726), 553 

Gorges, lord, 843 
Gosse, Edmund, 169 
Graevins, John George, 331, 332 
Graham, Dougai (1724-1779), 566 

Oondcal TramacUom of Lothm Tam, 
373 

Fidl Account of the Be^lkon, 373 

* Uxstory of Buchhavep, 873 
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Graham, Dotigal {coM*) 

Joehy and Maggte*$ QouTt$htp^ 87S 
Tumpihe^ TM^ $7B 
Grahame, Bimion {1570W614), 55$ 
Gramont, Philibert, comte de, M^mmresp 

m 

Grant, Boger, 41 
Granville, Sir Bevil, 175 

George, lord Lansdowne (1657- 

1785), 174 fit ; *Lov 0 is by Fancy led 
about.’ 175, * Myra,’ 174, 175, ‘Thought^ 
ful nights and restless wakmg,’ 175 

John Carteret, earl, 88, 172 

Graves, Bicliard, 412 

Gray, Andrew (1633-1656), 644 

Thomas, 169, 173, 189 a, 412, 

JSlegg, 167; Ode, 409 
Great Bissmgton, 145 
Greaves, J P., 328 
Greece, 112, 188, 266 
Greek chair at Cambridge, 341 

language and literature, 76, 144, 

266, 267, 270, 273, 831, 834, 336, 337, 
341, 382, 88$, 385, 388, 890, 391, 393, 
396, 403, 404, 409, 410 

poets, 67, 331 

pronunciation, 210 

Testament, 386 

Green, John (17067-1779), 671 

Matthew, The Spleen^ 191 

— Boberi, ’EyKUxXoiratJeia, 411 
Greene, Bobert, 26, 51, 161 
w — Thomas, bp of Bly, 335, 339 
Greenock, 374 
Greenwich, 281 
Gregory, David, 378 
Grelot, Guillanme Joseph, Voyage to 
Constantinople, 268 
Grey, Eachary (1688-1766), 145, 212 
Gnfibths, Ealph, 563 
Gnmoard, oomte, 217 
Gnmston, Sir Harbottle, 194 
Grobian, St, 32, 46 
Grotins, Hugo, 331 

Grub street, 118, 122, 266, 258, 261, 262, 
264, 265, 268, 271, 272 
Qrub-street Journal, 80* 

Guardeloop, in The Tatter, 41 
Guardian, The, 64, 69, 77, 161, 165 
Gu4e and Godly Ballatis, 359, 360,’' 865 
Gmld^ William (1586-1657), 544 
Guilford, Francis Horth, lord, 239 ff, 
Gnles, Thomas, m The Tatler, 5B 
Gunton, Simon (1609-1676), History of 
the Church of Peterborough, 354 
Gustavns Adolphus, king of Sweden, 194 
Gutoh, John, 346 
Guthne, William (1620-1665), 546 

William (1708-1770), 553 • 

Guthxy, Henry (16007-1676), 551 
Guyon^iAIa^me (1648-1717), 307, 314, 620 

Kabbie Stmson, 365, 366, 374, 378, 379 
Habington, Thomas See Abingdon 
Haoket, John, Life of Archbishop Williams, 
166 

Haddmgtonshir^ 214 


Sadow, James (1670^-1764), 648 
Hague, the, 148, 149, 158, 199, 208, 235, 
236 

Hailes, lord. See Dalrymple, Sir David 
Hale, Sir Matthew, 198, 240 
Halifax, Charles Montagu, earl of, 44, 45, 
86, 150, 244 , The HvnJb and the Pern- 
ther Tramvers^d, 147 

Sir George Savile, marquis of, 190, 

201 , Letter to a Dissenter, 4 
Halkett, George (d 1756), 371, 372, Logie 
O* Buchan, Z7l,Z72, Occasional Poems, 
871, Wherry Whigs Awa, 371 
Hall, sergeant, in The Tatler, 41 

Joseph, Satires, 87 

Thomas (1610-1665), 571 

Eame, Hame, Bame, 377 
Hamilton, 193, 194 
papers, 194 • 

— Anne, duehess of, 193 

— Anthony, Gramont, 270 

James Hamilton, 1st duke of, 193, 

194 

William Hamilton, 2nd duke of, 

194 

William, of Gilbertfield (1665?- 

1751), 372, Bonnie Beck, 364, 366, 
Willie was a Wanton Wag, 364 

Wilham, ofBangour (1704-1754), 
Braes of Yarrow, 371 , Ode to the battle 
of Gladsmuir, 371 
Hammersmith, 254 
Hammond, Anthony (1668-1738), 188 

James (1710-1742), 188 

William, 188 

Hamper, Wilbam, 343, 344 
Handel, George Frederick, 326 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, 145 
Hannah, in Swift’s Grand Question de- 
bated, 119 ^ 

Hannes, Edward, 478 
Hanover, 46, 161, 200, 201, 251, 309 
club, 165 

^ elector of See George I 

Hanoverian succession, 14, 192 
Haroourt, Simon, viscount, 162 
Hardwicke, earl of, 209 
Hare, Francis, 336 
Thomas, 216 

Harmgton, Sir John, An Apologie of 
Poetne, 61 
Harleian library, 357 

manuscripts, 356 

Bodleian Miscellan/y, 357 

Harley, lord See Oxford, 2nd earl of 

— Margaret iDavendi^ Holies, 153, 
165 

- — Bobert See Oxford, 1st earl of 
Harlow, 153 

Harrington, James, 201, 384, Oceana, 385 
Earns, John (1667?-1719), 534 

Joseph, 264 

Hamson, William, 125 
Harrow school, 142, 408 * 

Hartlib, Samuel (d 1670?), 388 j Con- 
siderations of England's reformation, 
389, Macarta, 389 
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Harveiais oration, 132 
Ham>% Oabml, 32 
— - John C/, l?22k 557 

William, 301 

HsKelri^go, Hir Arthar, 258 
Hastings, lady Eh/,alR*tb, 38 
Hatton, loid, #H4 

Haversliam, Sir John Thompson, lord, 12 
Hawb'H\\orth, John, 12 i 

H«*nry, hont g<*neral, 37S 
Aiar iht Ihty 302 

Ha>\\ood, Mrs Klixa, 18, 21 
Ha/Jitt, Wilham, 70. 87 
llrad, Hudiiml (18377-lOHO’), 500 
Ilfanm, ThomaH (tm 1735). 57, 167, 
170, 171, 312, m Imam entry), 391, 
413, 407*, Dut^fur UtiUmcm, 3i9, Rf- 
hquiM Bodkmnae, 319 ,, 

Heath, Bonianua (1704-1766), A Revml 
of Texi^ 141, 145 

Heorew language, 337, 382, 3B5, 393, 403 

profa«Hor at Cambridge, 335 

Hecht, Hans, 360; from Damd 

Merd*$ 3iunmmpi, 374 
♦Hector of Barum* (Burnet)^ 217 
Hegel, G, W F , 32H 
jflekn of Ktrkoofmelt HBt 
Helvdtitts, Claude- Adnen, 401 
Henderson, Alexander (15837-1646), 544 

Andrew (/ 1734-1775). 6b4 

Hendley, William (16917-1724), 571 
Hendon, 155 

Henry VII, king of England, 211 

Vlll, kmg of England, 197, 210, 

355 

Henryson, Itobert, UorM IWeSf 359 
Hepburn, George, 560 
Hertiert, Edward, lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, 2B8 
Hercules, 1B6 

Herd. David (1782-1810). 860, 362 373, 
374 

Here awa there aio«, 874 
Hereward tbe Wake, 848 ^ 

Herodotus, 39, 43 
Herrenhausen, 249 
Hervey, Catr, 250 

James (1714-1758), m$ 

John, lord {1696-1743), 85, 2501 , 

449 

Letters from a nobleman^ 86, 251 
ilfiinotrs, 250 lf« 

MiBtdlmeom Thoughts, 252 
Three B^eeehes, 252 

My Mary, $5, 250, 251 

— — Sir Thomas, 260 
JHerveys, the, 248, 251 
Hesiod. 220 
Hesychius, 380 
Hewett, Mrs, 248 

Hickes, George (1642-1716), 212, 355; 

of the Cathohc Church, 
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H^ford, Wdliam {15817-1657), lashtu- 
item of a Cmtlman, 896 
Highland Soots, 873 
Highlands, the, 2X5 


Hill, Aaron {1685-1750), 160, 187 
Abigail, 130 

George Birkbeck, 308, 3X3, 826 

♦Hinchinbroke, lord,' in The Tatler, 34 
Hind, James. 258 

Histoneai MSS* Commission. 119, 141 
History of Henry Hurl of Moreland, 328 

of hiwanmbes, 106 

Hoadly, Benjamm (1676-1761), 20, 41. 
221, 409 Iff , 506, Mature of the Kingdom 
of CViri'fl. 310, 311, Trnetmime against 
ike Non Jurors, 810 
Hobart, Henrietta* Bee Suffolk, countess 
of 

Hobbes, Thomas, 75, 269, 801 ff, 351, 
884, 3Bb, 897, Behmoth, 385; Levta. 
thm, 385 

Hocus, m Arbuthnot's Eutory of John 
Bull, m 

Hog, James (1658^-1784), 549 
Hogarth, Willmm, 122, 145 
H<igg, James (1770-1H35), Jacobite Relics, 
371 ff*. 375 ff 

BToiland, 3, 199, 203. 213, 214, 281, 255, 
300, 306, 850, 515 
— Philemon, 267; Blutarch, 265 
Holies, Deazil Holies, lord, 194 
Holme, Itandle {1627-1699), Academy of 
Amutry, 355 
Holyhead, 99 

Home, Henry, lord Kamos {1696-1782), 
561 


John (1722-1808), 557, 564, Da«- 
glas, 519 

Homer. 44. 59, 68, 72, 74ff , 88, 188, 
256, 258, 888ff , 866; Iliad, 297, 372, 
410; Odyssey, 410 

Emnendes, by * Sir Iliad Doggre!,* 258, 
448 ^ 

Honeycomb, Will, in The Spectator, 51 
Honourable Society for the Advancement 
of Experimental Philosophy, 889 
Honyman, Andrew (d* 1676), 546 
H(jole, Chailos (lbirr-1667). New Discovery 
*of (he Old Art of teaching Bchmk, 387 * 
Umly ami Fairly, 874 
Horace, 89, 46. m, 59, 72, 85 ff., 119, 146, 
15B, 264, 269, 277, 386 ff.; Art of Poe 
try, 70 

Horsley, John (1685-1782), Bntanma 
Momma, 355 
Hort, Josiah, 465 
Hotham, Charles, 515 

Durand, 515 

Houghton Conquest, Beds., 145 
Houyhnhnms, in Oulhverk Travels, 105 
Howard, Mrs. See Suffolk, countess of 
Howie, John (1735-1798), 549 
Hughes. John (1677-1720), 57, 71, 148ff , 
181, 188 ; Siege of Damascus, 144, 184 

Michael (Jl. 1746), 564 

Huguenots, 286, 240 
Hume, Anna 1644), 555 
— Mexander (Jt* 1612), 558 

David, of Godscroft (15607-16^)» 

550 

^ Bavid (1711-1776), 287; Natural 
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History of Hehffwn^ 206, Tieatm of 
Human Nature^ 28S 

Hume, Patrick Sre Marchmout, cari of 
Hummmi’s Turkish bath, 2SS 
Hunt, J , Heltytom Thought in England^ 
294 

Hunfs Up, The, d62 
Hutcheson, Francis (1694-1746), 301, 
302 , Essay on tfie PmswHS and Affec- 
tions, 301; Inquiry otto Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, 301, System oj 
Moral Philosophy, 301 

Mrs, 308 

Huygens, Christian, 129 
Hyde, Thomas (1636-1703), 629 

Henry Hyde, lord (viscount Oom- 

bury), 226, 227 

lady Jane, 162 

Hygeia, in Garth^s Dispensary, 180 

I 1ml a horse, 374 
lokworth, 251, 262 
Ignatius of Antioch, 329 
In January last, 360 
India, 138 
Indian sage, 317 
Ims Eogain, 292 
Inishowen, 292 
Innes, Alexander, 648 

Thomas (1662-1744), 663 

Inverquhanty, 876 
♦Invisible College,* t!ie, 389 
Ireland, 91 , 110, 114ff„ 121, 123, 126, 
130, 132, 139, 166, 167, 171, 280, 282, 290 
Irish channel, 126 

dergy, 394 

cronan, 362 

Insh Hudibras, The, 258 

Irish parliament, 290, 291 

Irvine, ChnstopW (/. 1638-1685), 561 

Isaiah, 69 

Iseo, Lago di, 246 

Islam, 184 

Island o^j,Sorc 0 rers, in QuUweVs Traml$,% 
105 

Isola, Signor, 412 
It cannot rain hut it pours, 132 
It was o? for our BightfiT King, 376 
Italian historians, 227 ^ 

language and literature, 54, 214, 

^ 384, 385, 402 1, 412, 413 

opera, 56, 88, 163 

poets, 67 

Italy, 6, 138, 142, 245, 266, MO, 300, 396 
Ithaca, 76 

Jack, in Arbuthnot*s History of John Bull, 
135 

in Swift*s Tale of a Tnl, 100 

Jackson, Jphn (1686-1763), 507 

Thomas, Life of Charles Wesley, 

325 

Jacob, Giles, 260 

Hildebrand (1693-1739), 168 

Jacobean essayists, 28, 36 
Jacobite literature, 663 ff 


Jacobite songs, 371, 372, 375 £f 
Jacobites, 11, 13 fi, 110, 113, 117, 201, 
211. 218, 219, 223, 226, 249, 325, 407, 
413 

Jaffray, Alexander (1614-1673), 651 
James I, kmg of Great Britain, 202, 222, 
236, 357, 369, 860, 658 , 

II, king of Great Bntam, 4, 7, 148, 

175, 199, 200, 202, 203, 207, 233, 236, 
236, 253 , Memoirs, 213, 214 

TI, kmg of Scotland See James I, 

king of Great Britain 

pnnce of Wales (the Old Pretender), 

150, 201, 211, 213, 218, 219, 222, 223, 
231 

Thomas, 408 

Jameson, William {fl 1689-1720), 546 
Japan wares, 271 
Jeake, 'Samuel (1623-1690), 636 
Jeany where has thou been, 360 
Jeffrey, lord, 127 

Jeffreys, George Jeffreys, lord, 6, 6, 240 
Jenbns, Sir Leolme, 213 
Jenny, Jenny, 363 

Jersey, Edward Villiers, 1st earl of, 149, 
150 

Jervas, Charles (1675 ?-1739), 169, 171, 529 
Jessopp, Augustus, 198, 238 
Jesuits, 197 

Jesus Christ, 28, 29, 312, 326, 327 
Jewish antiquities, 393 

Christians, 291 

history, 227 

Jews, the, 297 

Jochy Fou and Jenny Fain, 360 

met with Jenny fair, 360 

said to Jeany, 360 

John come huse me, 362 

Ochiltree, 360 

Johnnie Cope, 373 

Johnny Armstrong, 166 • 

Johnson, m Buokmgham*s Rehearsal, 147 

Charles {fl 1724-1736), 600 

Esther (Swift’s Stella), 93ff , 97 ff , 
120, 124, 126, 166 

James (d. 1811), Scots Musical 

Museum, 360, 361, 368, 373, 376, 377 

qg 

Dr Samuel, 133, 137, 140, 143, 144, 

146, 164 ff, 171 ff., 178 ff, 185, 186, 
188 ff, 243, 264, 313, 326, 330, 340, 
357, 380 , Lines of the Poets, 170 , 
Vanity of Human Wishes, 191 

Samuel (1649-1703), 507 

♦Johnson, Will’ (viscount Bolingbioke), 
220 

Johnston, Arthur (1587-1641), 656 
— — James, 203 
— ^ Bobert (1667-1639), 650 
Johnstone, Maggie, 366 
Johny^s Escape from Bonny Dundee, 363 
Jolly Beggar, The, 364 
Joilys academy, 393 
Jolter, lu Peregrine Pickle, 418 
Jones, Inigo (1673-1662), 354 

B M , Studies in Mystical Religion, 

306, 307 
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Jo«8an» B*m, 3.1^1 
Jortio, John, 75 
J«i?i*ph, 42 

JoH^ph I, emperor, 22H 
JoHephiiH, 27 >, 

JouWrt, 175 

Jiihii, III Aii4iH0«’H 6Vi<0, 53, 84 
JuclaoH, *2? I 

i’^eiiriOt, *234 

Jnng Sff Stillnm 

JimiuH, Fraiiem (15H*m817), 3ri»5 
53, BT, 257, 250 

lonl See Home, liemy 
Kifim, Ethnnml, 100 
Km%h, George {Umr* 111% 548^ 
Kempta, Thmi^ini i, 510 
Kendal, <liiehe»4 of, 115 
Einaett, White (1550-1728). 21*2. *2i4. 
235; Miuory iif Hngkmdf 143, 
timl Vhromck, 23 i 
Kent, 21 

— - ’^Vilham, 18*2 
Kentinh inititiomr^, 8 
K«r, John, of Kmlmd (1873-1728). 403 
Kiibarehan, 384 

Kiihurne, Eichard {1005»167H). 538 
Kilkenny eohool, 01, 280 
KiUmrankt^, 373, 378 
Kilhgrew, Anne, 158 
Kilroat, 0*2 
Kmoarilineelme, 129 
King, Daniel (4. 1654 n, 830 

John (16904728), 8*27 

Wilhuni, luchhiHhop of Dublin 

{1570-1720), 97, 127, 1 Oi, 188 
— William (1553 1712), 174 
AH of Cookery, 139, 176 
Dialogue ikming thi way to Modem 
Frefement, 139 
Dmioyuee of the Dead, ISO 
Journey to Londm, ISO .. 

Mucetlanue %n 2*ro$e mid Veree, ISO 
MoUy of Mountown, ISO 
Orphem and Murydue, 178 
Bufmm, ISO 
Tramaetioner, The, ISO 
meful Mueemnm, 140 
Cuful Tramactiom in Philmophyt 139 

Wilham (1685-1780), 174. The 

Toa$t, 139 
Kmgbora, S67 
King’s OhfJe, 308, 809, m 
* King’s Knenis,’ the, 230, 231 
Kingsmill, Sir Wiiham, 188 
Kingston. Evelyn Fierrepont, duke of, 
248, 244 

Kingswood school, 313 

Kirk, Bobert (18417-1092), 559 

Kirkton, James (16207-1899), 551 

Kitcat dab, 151 

Knapton,«J,#and F., 70 

Knight, Eobert See Iiuxbotongh, liord 

Samuel (1875-1748), 520 

W,, Mmotiak of Ookortm, S28 
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KnoUes. Bichard, *247 
Knox, John, 359 

ilobert (1540‘>-1720), 403 

Korea, 218 
Kuster, Ludolf, 335 

La Butte, Ben4, 412 
La Calpreudde. Fhamnmnd, 55, 288 
La Chakitais, Loins Heno de, 401 
La Fontaine, Jean cle. 152, 158 
Lagado, ui Gidlwer^n Travels, 106 
Lamb, Chailes, ‘22, 24, 86, 277, 300 
Lambarih*. William. 352 
Laniont, John {/ 1671), 551 
Lanarkshire, 355 
Laneantrian kings, *222 
l^ndtir. Walter havage, 169 
LangHame, Gerard, the elder (1609-1658), 
536 

— Gerard, the younger (1656-1692), 
Arcount of the D^iyheh Drmmtio FoeU, 
141, 367 

Langeake, Thomas, 318 
rjjangfoid Magna, 2B7 
Lansdowue. George Granviik, lord, 69 
Laracor, 93 

Larduer, Kathaaiei (1584-1768), 507 
Lark, The, 373 
Latin giaumiar, 3B2, 390 

language and htuiature. 253, 266, 

270, *292, 3*29 ff , 337, 341, S82, 886, 

m, mm, sos, sob, 402 n . 409 
— — poetry, 43, 67, 88, 78, 284 
l4aud. William. 308 
Lauder, George {Jl 1677), 555 
— - Sir John, lord Fountamhall 
(1840-17*22), 553 

William (d. 1771), 557 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, duke of, 193, 
194. 202 

Laudian statutes, at Oxford, 383 
Law. Edmund (1703-1787), 607 

John, of Laurislon (1871-1729), 

559 

Bobert (d, 15907), 551 ^ 

William (1880-1781), 300 (main 

entry), 4% 507 . 515, 519, 520 
Appeal to uU that Doubt, 318 f, 328 
€a$e of Bemm, ^2, 311, S12 
w Makbmmhef md the Vtsim of All 
Thing$ in Qod, 313 
Fr&eueal Treaiiie upm ChritUan Psr* 
feetion, 312, 318, 323, 325 
Memarke m the FakU of the Dm, 302, 
SIX, 391 1. 

Bmom CaUf SOS. 809, 312, S13, 313, 
321 & . 402 

Som Anim&domtom upon Dr Tropft 
Me Beply, 313, 328 
Bptnt of Love, 314 
Spmt of Prayer, 319, 320, K, 326 
TJkree LetUre to the Buhop of 
310 

Way to Dvoine Kwwhdgef 807, 318 f., 
321 

Le Bosau. Bend, 59 
Le Olero, John. 336 
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Lee, Brmou 307, 614, 615 

Wdlmm, 13, U t , 24 
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Lekprevick, Bobert, 369 
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Collectanea^ 349, Uimram, 349 

John 41691*1766), 607 

Lely, Sir Peter, 241 
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Lesage, Alam Benit, 36 
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Method. 289 , Snake xn the 201, 
620 

Lessing, OofcthoM Epbrann, 61 
L^Eatrange, Sir Boger (1616*1704), 2 ff., 
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Meplm, 273, 276 
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2 

Discourse of the Ftshery, 3 
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UEstrange his Apology, 2 
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Seneca's Morals, 273, 275 
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-•Lewis, Lavid (16837*1760), 188 

Erasmus, 103 

John (1675-1747), 6^ 

Leycester, Sir Peter (1614-1678), 636 
Leyden, 290 
Lhwyd, Edward, 412 
Licensing Act, 6 

Lichdeld, 196 ♦ 

Eife of James the Second, 213 
Liggan Waters, The, 363 
Mie, Charles, 66 
Lilliput, 104, 126 

Lillo, George, London Merchant, 163 
Lily, William, 384 

Einger, Sir John, m Swift’s Complete 
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Linkthen, 328 

Lintot, B B , 162 , Miscellaneous Poems 
nnd Translations, 70, 160 
Lionardi, Alessandro, Dialogi della In- 
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Lisle, Wilham (1669Ma37), 636 
Lister, Martin, 139 * 
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Littleton, Adam (1627*1694), 627 
Lmngstone, John (1603-1672), 646 

Michael {Ji 1680), 666 

Lloyd, David (1635-1692), 493 

Wilham (1627*1717), 196, 329, 335 

Llwyd, Morgan (1619-1669), 614 
Lochlee, 372 
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Looka, John (1632-1704), 61, 146, 160, 
169, 180, 181, 233, 279, 282, 283, 286, 
287, 292, 293, 297 ff , 301, 314, 331, 
388, 390, 406, 412 

Essay concerning Human Understand- 
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Of the Conduct of the Understanding, 400 
Reasonableness of Chnstiamty, 289, 290 
Some Thoughts concerning Education, 
396 1 


Locker, John (1693-1760), 629 
Lockhart, George (1673-1731), 493 
Lockit, m Gay’s Beggar's Opera, 163 
Lodge, Thomas, 276, Seneca, 265 
Logan Water, 863 
Logan, George (1678*1765), 661 

John (1748-1788), 667 
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364, 357, 359, 363, 369, *394, 406 
Bartholomew Fair, 263 
Billingsgate, 257, 263, 272 
Bishopsgate, 263 
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British Museum, 11, 124, 234 
Bunhill fields, 25 
Burlmgton gardens, 163 
Channel row, 146 
Charing Cross, 146, 260 
Charterhouse, 45 
Chelsea, 126, 132 
Cleveland row, 168 
Cork street, 133 
GomhiU, 6 

Covent garden, 560, 348 
Doctors’ Conpnons, 139 
Dover street, 132 


Drury lane, 63 
Fish lane, 263 
Fleet prison, 139 
Fulwood rents, 260 
Gray’s mn, 211, 220 
Gray’s-mn-gate, 274 
Great George street, 246 
Gresham college, 385, 386, ^ 
Grosvenor chapel, 246 
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Hackii^\v» PJd 

Ha08on Btreetj 166 
Inmm Ttmphs 51 
Ishagtou, 2bi, 

Kiiot 8trecrit« 2b9 
Lilib Bntani, 27 i 
Midi This 25^, Zh\i 
Marvkb^ist* 369 

UmMiU, 23, 2WI 
Ktwj4al4, 2, 2» 10, 30, 103, 26 ^ 272 
grc»t‘n, 393 
rii|a*r i4lins 107 
IhitmtdH douii, 257 
Quitktir’ii tavyra, 20 J 
itaui 20H 
Bhcjiiink fcftv*‘rii, 116 
iiutumiir iavero, 116 
miH dm|>ei, 105, lOB 
itopej»»kt‘r*8 alk^i 25 
lio^al Kxi*haagij, 10, 260 
Bt Ckment UaaiSK, 105 
bt Gikn, CiippkMite, 6 
Bfc 3»n3t»8^« cofo^kouHt*, Ml 
Bl Jaates’a pakca, 78, 240, 250, 3Sl 
St Vmctm, 257 
Bt l^mVB oathudml, 330, 843 
SauDufida, 26S 
Booth Aodk:^ alroet, 246 
Soothwaik, 262 
Biokti Kovvmgton, BOS 
Tottooham oroaa, 403 
Towur, Tho, 175, 348, 856 
T^bura, 266 

W«atmm8ler, 133, 146, 147, 307 

abbey, 55, 153, 164 

hall, 160, 247 

school, m, 188, 250, BBS, 390, 

405, 408 £r«, 414 
'Wbitefnars, 268 
Whilehall, 215 
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London Gazett^^ I 

— doumalt 221 
» lioadoaderry, 290 

Xioag Megg of Lmooln, 26S 

— psrhameat, 887 
l4oag, Mrs Aaae, 126 
Lo»go, 3. B*, 92 
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Boagsido, 872 

Looking Glass for Georgs Wox^ 807 
*I*or6i Faaay,* m Fope^s 0 / 

Mofme^ 85, 251 
Lords, Hoaae of, 195, 251 
Lomuae, duke of, 149 
Loti, Fiorre, 248 

Loais XI?, king of Fianoe, 148, 150, 151» 
158, 891 

IDonIsa, pMnoess, 162 
Loanabuty, T B , The first editors 0 / 
Shaksspsarsf 77, 78 
Loveday, Bobert, 67 


JLordy Lms of Immms^ 877 
Loifus 215 

Loxuakan ptoiehmt of astronomy, 418 
Lucan, 41, 182, 2 >6, 387, 888 
Lucas, Xiieopbilus fjL 1714), 500 
JLueia, in Adth'^t^n’s Cato, 68 
Lucian, iOb, 150, 257, 266, 267 
Lucifer, 827 

Lucinda, m Don Qmxote^ 260 
Lucky Hpeticds Lmt Advice^ 366 
Lttcrctma, 55 
LmniUuH, 270 

Lutlol|ihttK, 3 , Iltstory qf Acthwpm, 268 
Luton, 160 

Luxboiough, Bobert Euiglit, lord, 217 
Lyndsay, Sa David, 859 ; Peasant Batyrs^ 
365 

Lvnn, 2 

LUtuton George Lyttelton, lord, 220, 
229, 280, 813; Dialogues of the Dead, 
159, 160 , History of the Life of Henry 
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«Mttcauia\% lord, 81, 127, 182, 240, 268 
Maeckftheld, Thomas Barker, 1st earl of, 
11, 10 

SFGiblKm, Edinburgh musiciaa, 871, 379 
Machia\clh, Xiccolu, 225 
Mackaik, Matthew (Jl 1657-1696), 559 
Macktnssie, i»eorge, earl of Cromarty 
Bee Cromarty 

— - Bir George (1686-1691), 408, 551 
— George (DJ69-1725), 558 
— Henry, 562 

MiU’knight, X , Life of Mahnybroke, 217, 
226, 227, 230 

Mackworth, bir Humphrey, XI 
Macky, John (d# l?2b}, 494 
McLennan, Murdoch, Mace of Shenffmmr. 
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Maopherson, James (1786-1796), 185, 557 
Howard, Ihibert (16837-1687), 546 
Madagascar, 28 
^Madoneha’ (Mary Astell}, 404 
M^dgXf Isaac, 212 # 

Thomas (1666-1727), Wormtare 

Auolu.(inuM,m 855, Hutory of the 
I'xi fieouer, ’Ii55 
Mivfgie Lander, 864, 866 
Nhigytek Tocher, 860 
Maytster Fabfc, praeketor hngrne GalU- 
canue, 412 ** 

Magm Britannia it Hibernia, 858 
Mahomet« 54 

Maidwell, Lewis, 886, 887, 397, 398, 411,418 
Maitland, Sir Bichard, 865 

William (lt)93?-1757), 637 

Maittaire, Michael (1668-1747), 529 
Makyi, Mrs Bathsua, 408 
Makluire, John (fi 1680). ^8 
Malebmnohe, Hioolas* S82, 521; 

Michereke de kt FinM, 8X4 
Maieias, Joannes, 880 
MaUet (ot SlaHooh), IHria (170S?-1786), 
181, 185-8 faMaa entry), 827, 296 
Jmgnt&r and Theodora, Xw 
Birkf of Mndomay, 186 
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Mallet [ront.) 

Mwin and hmma, Ibb 
JSxcitnion, The, IBB 

and Marf^aret, 1B2, 185, 186 
Malloch, David, ^ee Mallet 
Maly ^SUncart, H7B 

Mancliester, 325, 386 , ^ i . 

... Cliarles Moiitaga» Ist duke of, 

149, 150 

Essay on Chanty, 407; ^Me of the 
Beesl 302, 311, 323; Ortmbhng B.tve, 
The, 302, 311 

Manilius, 338 , 

Manley, Mrs (Mary de la Bxinere), 462, 
New Atalantis, IB 
Mann, Sir Horace, 246 
Manufacturer^ The, 14 
Mar, countess of, 248 
Marble bill, 250 . 

Marcbxnont, Patrick Hume, earl of, 3b4 
Marcia, in AddisoiPs Cato, 64 
Marcias, in Addison^s 
Mare of ColUnyton, The, 366 ^ 

Mariana, Juan de, 

Markland, Jerenuah 
Marlborough, John 
44, 94, 96, 124, 130, 1S4, 139, 174, 200, 
206, 217, 218, 261, 336, 494 

Henrietta, duchasB of, 82 

Sarah, duchess of, 82, 98, 130, 185, 

217, 218, 220 
Marly, 153 
‘Marrow men/ 549 

Marsh, Narcissus, 330 kaq 

Marsham, Sir John (1602-1685), 196, 529 

Martial, 65, 264 m i. mn 

"I'Martin, in Swift’s Tale of a Tub, 
Martin’s office, 132 , _ . , . 

Marvell, Andrew, Black List of Govern 
ment Pensioners, 213 
Mary I, queen of Elngland, 210, 

queen of Great Britain, 169, 

200, 208, 233 

of Modena, queen, 16» 

Masham, Abigail, lady, X24 
Masham, Samuel Masham, lord, 

Matilda, in Law’s Serious Call, 402 
Maurice, F. D., 328 
Maxwell, John (1590?-! 647), 6 
May, Sir Humphrey, 250 
Mayor, J. E. B., 354 _ _ ^ 

Meekly, Mr, in Brooke’s Fool of Quality, 

MelviUe, Audre-w (1545-1622), 566 

Elizabeth. See Oulross, lady 

Memoirs of a Parish Clerk, a -.AO, iqi 

of Martinas Scrihlerus, 103, t.6 , 

136, 137, 139, 308, 447 
Memorial of Coleorton, 32« 

Menander, 336 
Mercator (Defoe’s), 

Mercure Galant, Le, 270 
Mercurius Foliticus, 21 
Merrick, James, Cameleon,^ 

Merry Muses, The^ 360, 363 


Mesnager, Nicolas, 151 , 

Meston, William (1688?-1746), 471, 567 
Mezeray, Franqois Eudes de, Histoi'y of 
Prance, 150, 153 

Mickle, William Julius (1735-1788), 
Cumnor Hall, 374 _ 

Middleton, Conyers (1683--4750), 295 ; 
Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, 
296, 340; Life of Cicero, 26$, 340 
Midgley, Bobert (1653-1733), 500 
Miege, Guy (1644-1718?), The New State 
of England, 353 

Mildmay, friend of John Byrom, 325 
Mill, John (1645-1707), 330, 508 
Miliar, John (1735-1801), 553 

MUton, John!’l,’'t ^l’i^’lf/ 26 ?’ 382 
BB7, 182, 201, 233, 265, 267, 382, 

390, 410 

Areopagitica, 307 
History of Britain, 233 
Of Education, 384, 689 _ 

Paradise Lost, 59 fE., 140, 182, 269, 
338 fl. 

Minchin, Anae, 166 

Thomas, 166 

Miudelheim, 174 
Minerva, 60 
» Minstrel Burn,’ 364 
Minto, 373 ' , .. ca 

Minturno, Antonio Sebastiano, 53^ ^ 
Miranda, in Law’s Sf^us CM, 323 _ 
Miscellanies (Pope and ^ ; 

Mist, Nathaiiel, 16, 17; WeeUy Jowrnal, 
19, 21 _ 

StortftoS 1st viscount (1656- 
mS L a P. de. 29, 30; Le manage 

Mo^eux, Wmiam, 180, J|^n714- 

Monboddo, James Burnett, lord (171 

Mwmoulh! James, duke of, 6,159, 160, 214 

duchess of, 161 

Monro, Aiexander, 546 
Mousey, B., Searromdes, is>l 
Mont Oenis, 245 ^ . 

Montagu, Anne Wortley, 244 
_ Charies. See Hahfox, earl of ^ 
Edward Wortley (d. 1761). 244, 

-^’Edward Wortley (d. 1776), 248 

— Sr Mwy Wortley 

71 191 243 fl. (mam entry), 250, J5L 

402fl.,’449, «7 
‘Basset-table, The, 247 

ConstantxnopU Utters, ■ 

Court Poems by a Lady J H H 
947 

‘Drawing Koom,’ The, 247 

BooBefoucauld,- 

249 

‘Toilet, The,’ 247 
Hown Kclogues, 247, 
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Montaj.ni, My Mary Wortloy {emit ) 
Trati'slation of the Enehindion of 
Epielolne, 2ifi, 

Turki$k Letters^ 244 
Montague^ Jamea, 147 
Montaigne, i7, 159, 233, 237, 20>, 399, 
274>, 27T 

Mont<^«at, Kiinle, 71, 72 
Monteith, Bohert (j! 1621«lfi60), 550 
Montgomerie, Alexander, 359, 105, The 
Cheme and the SUte, 3fit», 307 
Monti BlaiJWJ <ie, Cammentaneit, 270 
Montrowr, dainea Graham, l»l mari|ijiH of 
193, m 

— JamOH Graham, 4th mariioiROf, 215 
Moor |mrk, 91 ff , I'ih 

JamoH (J7i2 177WJ, 502 

Moore, Arthur. 14 
JamoR, BO 

John maUrU), 330, 335, 85B 

Momnf, Philip {1700-1770), 537 
Moravian H, the, 324 
Moray, Bit Pkihert, 103 
More, nenr%, 184, £rtthu$ia*mm Tram- 
phfitm, 320 

Sir Thomas, 100, 197 

Mor4n, Looih, Urand Dwtmmatre 
211 

Morgan, Sylv&nma {l(i20-lf)93), 537 
— W-- ThDiiia«0l 1743^,288,508; Marai 
Thtlmapheft ih , 294 
Motley, John, 153 
Morton, Charles, 5, 493, 394 
Moft4% 296 

3fmt wmder/td womkr fhM ever appeared, 
132 

Mottcnx, Peter Anthony (1660-1718), 256, 
260, 263, 270 0 (mmn entry), QentU- 
trmn^s Jaumal, 270, Rahelau, 270 
Hoyle, Walter, 267 
Mnddiman, Homy, 2 
Monster, 136 
Mmrland Wilhe, 360 
Mure, Sir William, of Eowallan (159«^- 
1657), 656 

Murray, Bir David, of Gorthy (1567-1629), 
556 

Mnaselburgh, 370 
My Jaeky htyih, 860 
My Laddie, 375 
My Wtm/reda, 188 
Myllar, Andrew, 359 
Mylne, Bobert (1643-1747), 659 

Hami, lady (1766-1845), WtU he m erne 
hack ayaiUf 377 ^ 

^^Kamby-Pamby’ (Ambrose Philips), 161, 
165, 182 
Hanoy, 140 
Namy O, 368 
Hantes, edict of, 270 
l^apktak, 547 

Eapier, John, of Merebiston, 568 
‘Hareissa’ #{Mrs Oldfield), in Pope’s 
MmetUif 81 

^'Kashe, Thomas, 82, 51, 262 
*Kaao Scarronomimns,* 250 


I5?ea!, Daniel (1678-1743), Eutary of New 
Nnyland, 212 , BuUmj of the Puntans, 
212 

Kedham, Marebamont, 1 
Keo-Platonmm, 287, 306 
Kepos, Cornehns, 198 
Kero, 274 

Keverout, Tom, in Swift’s Complete Got 
tectum of Conrernatmn, 106, 107 
Kew England, 281 
New StoU S*py, 562 
Kew Tnnbndgo Wells, 261 
— - Zealander, 263 
Newcastle, Sir Thomas Pelham-Holles, 
1st duke of, 166 

Kewconrt, Kichard (d 1716), Mepertormm 
Pkrtmaetirum, 354 
Newport, 281 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 115* 229, 283, 295* 
298, 308, 5X9; Optics, mi t Pnnctpia, 
341. 335 

HicharA (1676-1753), 571 

Newtonian school of mathematics, 412, 413 
fiichols, John, 140, 478 
Nieoll, John (/ 1660)* 552 
Kieolson, William (1655-1727), Histmcal 
Lthranes, 356 

Nisbot. Alexander (1657-1725), 355, 654 
Norfolk, 2, 211, 277, 353 
Norman compiest, 355 
Nom», John, 287 
North, Bir Dudlev. 240 
- — Francis. AVe Guilford, lord 

John, 240 

Montagu, 234 

Boger (1653-1734), 236, 2380. 

Autobiography* 238, 241 
Dm&urse of Phsh mid Ftsh Ponds, 241 
Ezamn, 233. 234, 238, 242 
Life of Fratitis North, Lord Omlford, 
19B, 235, 238 ff 

Lu es of Sir Dudley North and Dr John 
North, 23Sff 

Mrfieeiiom upon Le ClerFs Ufe oL 
^ Mr John Locke, 234 ^ 

Bir Thomas, Plutarch, 265 

North and Gmf, lord, 230 
Northamptonshire, 6 
Northcote, James, 162, 160 
Northern Lass, The, 868 
Notable, Miss, m Swift’s Complete Colt 
tectum of Homersattm, 106, 107 
Notes and Memorandum of the m days 
preceding the Death of a lode Bight 
Reverend, 182 

Notes and Queries, 92, 877, 887 
Nottingham, Daniel Pinch, 2ad earl of, 
9, 05, 185 
Nma Kolyma, 385 
Hnneham, 162 
Nut-hroim Mmd, The, 154 

O WtUy was so Myths a Lad, 864 
Oates, Titns, 8, 265. 267 
Ohservatar, The (D’Bstrange’g), 8, 4 

(Ttttohm’s), 5 

.Oedipns, 66 
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O’er tfte Urtnher, M 

OW the Water to Clwrlie, ‘AH> 

Onilbv, John, rtS, 75 
Ogilvy, captftin, ;i7h 
Oglethorpe, tanny, ll,t 
Okely, Francis, 328 
Old'En'jlish Chrmiide, -Joo 
Old English griiii»nar^_402 
— — ■ Htiidiei*, 

nitl MdjCs LHnit'nt^ Th4% 37v 

<OklcaHtle, Ihimphiy’ (viHCount Bolmg- 

broke). 221. 222 

Oldmixtm, John (lGiB-1742), 23o, 237 3 
(main entry) . 

BritJiih Empire m 

Critical IlUtanj of England, 204, 227, 

2BS 

Euan on Criticum, 2.17 
Jlinton/ of.,, the Royal House of Stuart f 

‘2BB ' 

Memoirs of the Press, 238 
Secret History of Europe , 237 

OHys, William {10yB-17t>l). Untish X-v 
hrarian, 357 
OHpbant, Charles. 5G0 
Oliver. Paafield, *23 , 

Olivier, abbd, Xi/e «j«Z adventurei of 
SignioT RozdH, 18 
Onslow, Arthur, 201) 

Orange, Mary, pnnoess of, 19« . 

Orford, Sir llobert Walpole, 

81, 87. 116, 117, 121, 163, 1B6, 2190., 

' 229, 280, 232, 243, 261, ’ 2,>4, 281 

‘Orinda’ (Katherine 166 

Ormond, duke of, in I he 
Orrery, 4tb earl of. See Hoyle, ^ 

Osborn, Francis (1693-1659), Advice 

OsSne^^Tbomas (d. 1767), 367 

Oswald, Scots AiTS, 361 

Oudenarde, 205 

Oulton, Torkshire, 330 

Overton, J. H., William Law, 309, 3id. 

Ovldt 46, 256, 258; Metamorphoses, 68, 
160 

Ovidins Esculam, 

Owen, James (1864“1706)» _ 

Orford, 88, 9*. WO. 170, m. 182,^84 
188, 282, 290, 313 , 324, 329, 3|u, 
331 334, 341, 342, 344fl., 349, 356, 
382, 383, 386, 387, 394, 395, 40b, 
410 iff. 

All Souls college, 294 
Ashmolean museum, 852 

264, 329, 332, 337, 845, 382, 
Hertford college, 411 
Magdalen college, 43, 381, 4U, 

414 

Merton college, 381, 411 
Queen’s college, 179 
Pembroke college, 41^ 


Oxford {cont) 

St Edmund ball, 397 
St Mary ball, 139 
Sbeldonian press, 330 
University college, 129 
Wadbam college, 386, 393 
Oxford Gazette, 1 ,, 

Oxford Historical Society’s GoUectanea^ 

413 

Oxford, countess of, 248 ^ _ 

Aubrey de Vere, earl ^ 

Edward Harley, 2nd earl of, 79, 

84, 87, 152, 153, 357 , - « 8 

_1 Kobert Harley, 1st earL of, 5, 8, 

10 fl., 20, 77, 78, 94 ft, 99> ^6. IIT A., 
124 130, 131, 151 fl., 161, 166, 16', 
217, 219, 336, 357 ^ 

Oxfordshire, 266, 258, 353 
Ozelf, John (d. 1743), 52? 


Facolet, in The Tatler, A5 _ , 

iss.r*§i"s * 

STLfoirCkaracterscfW^^^^^ 
Papillon, F. W., Memoirs of Thomas Pa- 
piXlon, 240 

1 Thomas, 240 

Paracelsus, 315 
Paris, 139, 1493., 213, 318 
Parke, G-ilberi, 216 
Parker, fi291 538 

— ToSi.' >« 

P^kinson, Anthony (1667-1728), 538 
Parnassus, 102, 257 • 

137, 166 3. (main 
Elegy to an old Beauty, 167 
Elies, The, 167 

Battu of the Progs and Mice, 
Symn to Confentm^*. j 2^. 

‘Life Writings and Learnings 

mer,* 167, 1^ «„ 

Eightpiece on 166 

Poem on Queen Anne s 77 1 67 

on\veral Occ^tons, 77. 

Partition treaty,, HA t ACi’i 
Partridge, in Tom Jones, 405 
— _ John, 94 

“w"’ 

Paul, St, 28 
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Tmlf E Q , John Dennt$t 
Feacb&m, Heaxy, Compkai 
S96 

Peaeham^ Ib Gay’s Opera^ 16S 

Foaeoekf Tbomas Lovs, 183 
Psatce, 2;aebary {1690-1771), 527 
Pnarcb, George, 190 

Pearson, John (1013-1680), Expomtion of 
(ke Creed, 329, Vindutae Epintolarum 
S Iffmdn, m 

Peek, Frsnom (1002-1743), 538 

Pei^is* Eicliard, 345, 340 

IVg, in Arbiithaot’s UiUory of John Bull, 

m 

Pelham, Henry, 230, 243, 250 
Penn, Wilham, 9, 400 
Fennecuick, Alexander (<L 1730), 370 
Bntamia Tnumpham, 370 ^ 

BUgy on Bohift F&rfm, 370 
Flawm from Parufmm, 370 
Merry tVxra of Mtmelburgh, 370 
Prenh^mon Pope, 370 
Momeh Legacy, 370 
Htremie from Helieoiu 370 
Fenneemk, Dr Alexandor /1652-1722), 
Bncnpmn of Tweeddak, 370 
Fenton, Stephen (1039-1706), 405; 

QmrdtmiH InttrweU&n^, 807, New l«- 
itmrmm, 897 

Fepys, Barauol, 129, 244, 274, 275 
Feta, 245 

Percy, Thomas, Bdiqimi 1B8 
Perfidwue Britain, 375 
Ferrault, Charles, 890 , Le Stick de Louie 
U Grand, 891, den Amam ei 

den Modemest 891 
Fersms, 204, 269 
Fern, 391 

Feshall, Sir John, 846 
Festalozai, Johann Heinnch, 889 
Peter, m Swift’s Tale of a Tub, 100 

the wild boy, 182 

Peterborough, 849 

Charles Hordannfc, 8rd earl of, 2SU 

249, 250 

Beters, Hugh, 258 
Fetre, lord, 70 
Fetroams, 2iS, 264, 206 
Petty, Sir William (1028-1687), The Ad^ 
pwe of W. P*, 889 

Fetyt, William (1686-1707). 196, 856; 

Jne Parhamentanum, 857 
Fhalans, Bpietles, 98, 102, 115, 829, 
8821,, 388, 891 

Fharamond, m The Spectator, 55 
Philadelphian society (4697-1708), 808, 
,, 514 

Fhilalethes, in Collier’s M$$ay$, 211 
‘Philelentheros Inpsiensis,* 886, 887 
Philemon, 886 

Philip ¥, king of Spam, 228 

James {fi. 1617), 565 

Fhihppus (Horace, Fpmt ), 89 
Philips, Ambrose (1675-1749), 78, 86, 
161, 165-6 (main entry), 181, 182, 
^ 190 

CoUectim of Old BaUadn, 166, 182 
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Bistiemed Mother, The, 166, 188 
hputU to the Earl of Doreet, 165 
PastoraU, 69, 77, 165 
Philips, John (1676-1709), 181, 182, 
.‘Bacchanalian song/ 182, Cyder, 182, 
The Splendid Sfnllmg, 169, 182, 256 

Katherine (‘Ormda’), 168 

Phillips, John (1681-1706), 264, 265, 
2670,272 

Don Quixote, 2680, 275 
Marojinleit, 258 
Prment State of Europe, 267 
Tranelattom, 268 

Phillis, m Steele’s Omecwm Lovm, 64 
Philomedd, m Pope’s Gharacten of Women, 
82 

Phtlo$ophiml TramuctmiB See Boyd 
Society 

Philotmms, in Collier’s Ms$ay$, 211 
Philotm, 556 

‘Pickel, coionel/ m The Tatter, 84 
Pi(*rn )>i)nt, K\«4yn See Kingston, duke of 

- — lady Maiy See Montagu, lady Mary 
Wortley 

Pilkmgton, Matthew, 464 
Pindar, IB9 

Piper e’ Dundee, The, 878 
Pitcaime, Archibald (1652-1718), 559 
Fits, John (1560-1616), 588 
Pitt, Christopher (1699-1748), trans. of 
The AEneid, 188; trans of Tida’s Art 
of Poetry, 188, 189 

— Thomas, 409 

Wilhaia. See Chatham, earl of 

Pittis, Wilham, 15 
Plantagenete, the, 222 
Plantm, 167 
Plato, 46, 282, 800 
Plaatiis, 888 

Playford, John, Choice Ayree, 864 
Plmy, 88; Eputolae, 349 
Plot, Bobert (1640-1696), 418; Natural 
mlXistory of Ozfordsktre, 852, Natural 
^lutory of Siaffordehtre, 852 e 
Plotmus, 815, 828 

Plumian professor of astronomy, 412, 418 
Plutarch, 28, m» 2^67, 887 
Pocock, E., 196 

Pooisoke, Edward, the elder (1604-1691), 
183,529 

— — Edward, the younger (1648-1727), 
529 

Poiret, Pierre, 807 

Polemia, m Arbnthaot’s Buttrry of John 
BuU, 184 

Polly, lu Gay’s Beggatk Opera, 168 

Pdwarth, 864 

Pomfret) countess of, 248 

John (1667-1702), 167, 169, 170, 

Choice, The, 170; Poem on Several 
Occadom, 169 

Fompey the LtHU* See Coventry, Francis 
Fop upon Pope, A, 85 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 17, 45, 660 
(main entry), 108, 128, 127, 129, 181, 
^ 188, 187, 188, 1410,^1,160, 161, 1680 , 
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Pope, Alexander (coni.) 

m, 174, 176, 177, 179 ff, 184, 186, 
1872 , m, 228,280, 247, 248, 2502., 
268, 260, 840, 867, 869, 464, 468, 
469, 476 

Alcander Pnnce of EkodeSt 68 ^ 

Art of Sinking tn Poetry {Bathos)* See 
Martinm Scnblerus below 
Dialogues i 87, 88 

Dunciad, 82, 772 , 82, 86, 88, 89, 131, 
143, 144, 165, 188, 287, 251, 340, 409 
Elegy to the ilfcmory of an Unfortimate 
Lady, 70 

Eloisa to Abelard, 70, 71 
Epistle to a Young Lady, 71 

to Dr Arhuthnot, 78, 86, 88, 

133, 147, 171, 251 

to Mr Jervas, 71 

to Bohert Earl of Oxford, 74, 77 

Epistles, 81, 82, 86, 87 

Essay on Criticism, 70, 73, 77, 89 

on Man, 73, 81 If , 86, 89, 169, 

296, 296 

Ethie Epistles, 89 ’ 

Fragment of a Satire, 78 
Full and True Account Edmund Curll, 
78 

JSomer, 72, 74 2, 164, 167, 171 
Imitations of Horace, 862 , 261 
Letter to a Noble Lord, 86, 251 
Martinus Scnhlerus or the Art of Sink- 
ing tn Poetry (Bathos), 78, 171, 251, 
271 

Messiah, 69 

Moral Essays, 81, 82 

Narrative of Dr Eobert Norris, 77 

Ode for Music on Sas>nt Cecilia’s Day, 72 

Ode on Solitude, 68 

Of False Taste, 81 

Of Taste, 81 

Of the Characters of Women, 82 
Of the Knowledge and Characters of 
Men, 81 

Of the Use of Etches, 81 
Ovid, 68 

Pastorals, 68, 69, 78 
Prologue to the Satif^, 86 
Eape of the Loch, 70, 73, 241 
Selecta Poemata Itahrum, 76 
Shakespeare, edited by, 77 
* Sober advice from Horace,* 86 
Satires, 86, 87 

Statiuses Thebais, translation of, 68 
Windsor Forest, 69 
Works (17X7), 74 

in Prose, 84 

1740, 88 

Pope, Walter (d 1714), 600 
Pordage, John, 807 
Porte, the, 244 

Portfoh^ of a Man of the World, 191 
Portland, William Bcntmck, earl of, 149, 
160, 206 
Post Boy, 6 

Potter, John (16747-1747), 527 
Povey, Charles, 462 
Poyser, Mrs, 823 
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Present State of Europe, 267 

State of the War, 44 

Prestonpans, 373 

Pndeanx, Humphrey (1648-1724), 495, 
LVIII Articles, 414 
Pnestley, Joseph, 302 
Pnor, Arthur, 146 
George, 146 

kfetthew (1664-1721), 96, 141, 

1462 (main entry), 162, 163, 165, 
168, 169, 176, 182, 216, 217, 270, 
461 

Account of Examination before the Com 
mittee of Council, 149 
Advice to the Painter, 148, 156 
Alma or the Progress of the Mind, 152, 

154 

Answer to the Eeport of the Committee 
of Secrecy, 149 ’ 

Better Answer to Cloe ilealous, 156 
Carmen Secular e, 149, 155 
Cloe Hunting, 166, 159 
Dialogues of the Dead, 153, 169, 160 
Down-Hall, 152, 155 
English Ballad on the Taking of Namur, 
148, 165 

Padlock, 155 

Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard, 148 

to Lord 165 

Erie Eobert’s Mice, 161 
Essay upon Learning, 158, 159 

upon Opinion, 169 

Essays, 163 

Fable from Phaedrus, 161 
First and Second Hymns of Calltoma- 
chus, 157 
Georgies, The, 157 
Hans Carvel, 155 
Henry and Emma, 153, 157 
Hind and the Panther I^ransvers’d (by 
Pnor and Montague), 147, 159 
History of His Own Time, 147, 217 
Hymn to the Sun, 148 
^Linng the Justf 166, 159 
Journal at the Court of France, 149^ 
Journey to Oopt-hall, 156 
Letter to Miss Margaret-Cavendisji- 
HoUes-HarUy, 153, 156 
to Monsieur Boxleau Despr^ux, 

155 

Nut brown Maid, The, 152 
Ode, An, 147 

totheMemoryof GoUmlGeorge 

Villxers, 150 

Humbly BvhscnFd to the Queen, 

161 * 

presented to the King, 148 

to the Queen, 167 

Orange, 148 
Picture of Seneca, 147 
Prelude to a Tale from Boceme, 157 
Satire on the Modem Translators, 147 
‘Saunl’ring Jack and Idle Joan,’ 156 
Secretary, The, 148, 155 
Seeing the Duke of Ormondes Pwtwreg, 
155 

Session of the Poets, J147, 155 

38 ^ 
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Pr35r, Matthew (cant } 

Schmon mi the Vanity of the Worlds 
143, 152, 154, 157 
To a Child of Quality, 150 
To €lo&^ Weeping^ 150 
To the Bukop of Hot Hester, 148 
To the Comtess of Bxeter, 147, 149 
To the King, 148 

Tramlation of an Fpitaph upon Cllan^ 
vtllr. Bishop of liochester, 158 
Two Iliddles, 151 

Written *n Mezemit History of Fi amct 
150, 150 

Prior, Haiiiuel, 140 
Protestunt Post Boy, 13 
*Pnideiitia,* in The Tatter, 34 
Prynne, WiUmm, 34H 
« Phalmaaamr, Qmwuo » (1079 ’^-1703). 498 
Pulteney, Pavaiv 220 
Mis«, 105 

Sir Wiihana See Bath, earl of 

PiirodI, Henry, 148 
Putney, 290, 308, 32 iff 
Pym, John, 258 

PjreneoH, peaco of the, 220,*^ 22H 
Pythagoiaa, 515 

QuakerH See Society ol Frienda 
Qualmsick, in Pompey the Little, 408 
Qaeonaberry, Catherine Dongiaa, ikehess 
of, 102 I!. 

Charles i>ouglaH,3«l4kko of, 103, 164 
Qaevedo, 277, Ymons, 3, 271 
Quickset, Bir Harry, in The Tatler, 40, 60 
Quinteeseace, (iueen, in Babolais, 106 
‘Quixote m petticoats,* 30 

Bahelais, Francois, lOG, 263, 264, 270 0» , 
Chxrgantm, 207 

Baeine, Jean, Andromaque, 166, 183, 
Ph^dre, 103 

BaOclifte, Alexander {/ 1069-1696), 272, 
Ovid Traveshe, 259 ; The Mambk, 259, 
263 e 

‘EadchiOte, Dr John,* m The Tatler, 34 
Peter (1671-1748), 665 
Balegh, Sir Walter, S61 ; EtsVyry of the 
World, 146, 357 . 

Bambonillet, Madame de, 37 
Bamilhee, 161 

Bamsay, Allan (1686-1768), 361 fit , 366 Of. 
(mam entry), 879 
Mvergreen, The, 369 
OeniU Shepherd, The, 161, 868 
Last Speech of a Wretched Miser, 366, 
367 ^ 

r Lochdber m more, 868 
Lmkp Simpsonk Lmt Advvee, 867 
Mmh and the MtlUrk Wife, The, 367 
My Peggy %$ a young thing, 868 
SenWers t^hed, 869 
Tea-TahU Mmellany, 860* 864, 868, 
869, 871 

Visitm, TJSe, 867 

— — Andrew Michael, Vie de Turmne, 218 
Banke, L von, 207, 208, 213; Bui^ry of 
England, 206 


Baphael, 59 

Bapin de ThoyraB, Pan! de (1661-1726), 
140,495, Hzstoire d'AngUterre, 236,236 
Bare WiUte drowned tn Yarrow, 371 
Bathmill, Yorkshire, 398 
Bawhnson, Bichard (1690-1755), 342, 
353, 855, Natural History of Surrey, 
351 

Bay, James (Jl 1745), 5§5 
John, 412 

Beasom humbly offered by the Company, 
of Upholders, 132 
‘liebel, A’ (Defoe), 19 
Eeeve, Bichard, 34»5 
Behearml, The (Iieshe’s), 5 
Bold, ^Phomas (1710-1796), 562 
Bemarhs on the Academic, 414 
Benfiewhhirc, 364, 870 
B/'iueus The (Defoe’s), 1, 4, 5, 10, 11, 18, 
14, 34 

Mevue des deux Mondes, 71 
Beynoids, Myra, 168 
BhampsmitU8*s Treasure Chamber (He- 
*rodotU8), 89 
Ehode island. 281, 282 
Bich, Bamaby, 556 

— John, 163 

Richard 11, king of England, 222, 233 
Richardson, Sir Benjamin, 138 
Jonathan, 70 

— Samuel, 144, 248 , Clarissa Barlowe, 
245, Pamla, 400 

Bichehoii, Cardinal, 228 
Bndimond, 251 
Bidden, Robert, 868 
Ridpath, George (d 1726), 15, 434, The 
F^lytng Post, 5 

George (17177-1772), 554 

Bisdon, Tristram (1580^-1640), Survey of t 
Devon, 363 

Bitsott, Joseph (1752-1808), 567 
Roach, Richard (1662-1780), 807, 675 
Roberts, James, 247 
Bobertson, William (1721-1798), 654 
Robethon, Jean, 236 
Bobzn Conscience, 51 

Mood, 166 

Courtship, 864 

Bobmson, John, bishop of London, 249 
BoWs fok cam to woo our Jmny, 861 
Boohester, 146 

— — John Wiimot, 2nd earl of, 18, 174, 
198 

Bogers, SanmeL 170 

Bohauit, Jacques, Traitd de physique, 297 

Eonian antiqmties, 852, 855 

Catholics, 3, 4, 100, 101, 1X0 

Catholicism, 245 

^ets, 68 

— — tragedy, 64 

Bomanno, 870 

Borne, 78* 112, 159, 256, 274 

church of, 147, 196, 197 

Boper, Abel (1665-1726), 434; Post Boy, 6 
Bosamond’a Pond, 86 
Boscommott, Wentworth DiBon, 4th earl 
^ of, 70* 181 
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Boseberr, earl of, Okatham, SSS 
Bosm, Will, m The Tatter, 41 
BoBmamte, 268 

Boss, Alexander (1699-1784), 374 
Brtdal 0% The, 372 
Belemre, 372 . 

l&och and the Wee Pickle Tow, The, 372 
Wooed and Mamed and a\ 372 

Jolin ^8ee Boos 

Eossetti, Christma, 178 
Botterdain, 248 
Eouen, 266, 270 
Bougham, 241 

Boos (or Boss), John, Eistoria, 349 
BooBsean, Jean Jacques, 399, 401 
Booth, M J., 209 
Bow, John (1686-1846), 560 

John (1598?a872?), 658 

Bowe, Nicholas, 75, 144 
Bowlands, Samuel, 32, 51 
Roxbitrghe Ballade, 361, 378 
Eoyal Society, 27, 32, 130, 213, 362, 358, 
^ 387, 389, 412, 413, Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 139, 358 * 

Buddiman, Thomas (1674-1757), 562 
Buddman^s Weekly, 662 
Bufa, m Pope’s Characters of Women, 82 
Bugby school, 408 
Buie, Britannia, 186 
Buie, Gilbert (16297-1701), 647 
Bushworth, John, 193 
Buskin, John, 321 

Jl^ussell, lord (John), Life of William Lord 
Bussell, 199 

Bachel, lady, 199, Letters, 201 

Wiiham Bussell, lord, 199, 203, 

239 

Eutherford, Samuel (1600-1661), 645 
Buysbroek, Johannes, 314, 318 
Bycaut, Sir Paul (1628-1700), 247, 495 
Bye house plot, 199, 202, 239, 364 
Eymer, Thomas (1641-1713), 122 
Mdfjai , or the Mnglish Monarch, 140 
Foedera, 141, 356 • 

BeJUkctions on Anstotlds Treatise^ of 
Poesxe, 140 

Short View of TragMy, 140 
Tragedies of the Last Age considered, 140 
Byswyk, peace of, 149, 205, 214 ^ 

*Ba SingularitS* (Duchess of Queens 
berry), 162 

*Sabmus,’ m Pope’s Bpistles, 81 
Saoheverell, Henry, 11, 13, 95, 130, 139, 
234, 394 

Sage, John (1652-1711), 547 
St Andrews, 129, 359, 378 
St Asaph, 196, 329, 350 
St John, Henrietta, 217 • 

Henry, See Bohngbroke, viscount 

Samt-Martin, Louis Claude de (1743-1803) , 
328, 521 
St Omer, 213 
St Simon, Duo de, 250 
Sainte^Beuve, C. A , 61 
Saintsbury, G , 168, History of English 
prosody, 167 ^ 


Sale, George (16977-1736), 529 
Salisbury, 200, 221, 287, 294 

Plain, 269 

Sallust, 340 

Salmon, Nathaniel (1676-174^), 355 
Salutation tavern, in Arbutimot’s History 
of John Bull, 136 ♦ 

Sandars, Nicholas, Be Ongine ac Pro- 
gressu^Schismatts Anglicam, 196, 198 
Sandoval, Prudenoio de. History of Charles 
V, 278 

Sandwich, Edward Montagu, 1st earl of, 
244 

Sandys, George, 67 
Sannazaro, Jacopo, 69 
Sarny Briggs, 366 

‘Sappho,’ in Pope’s Imitations of Horace, 
86, 251 

Sarpedon, 70, 74 * 

Sarpi, Paolo, History of the Council of 
Trent, 197 

Satan, m Paradise Lost, 60, 339 
Saturday papers, in The Spectator, 59 
Saunders, ‘&lenus,’ 240 
Savage, Henry (1604?-1672), 639 
Savage, Bichard (d 1743), Bastard, The, 
186, 187, Volunteer Laureat, 187; 
Wanderer, The, 186 
Savihan professor of astronomy, 386 
Savoy conference, 383 
Saw ye my Father, B't4t 
Soaliger, Jnlius Caesar, 170, Poetices 
libri septem, 60 

Scarron, Paul, 256, 267, 259, Xe Firgile 
Travesti, 256, 257, Typhon, 268 
Schellmg, P W J von, 328 
Schism act, 394 
Spiegel, Pnednch, 328 
Sohlosser, F C , 226 
Schwenclrfeld, Caspar von, 315 
Scomfid Nansie, 360 * 

Scot, Sir John, of Scotstarvet (1585-1670), 
550 

hootch ]ig, 362 

Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, 548 

Wooing of Willy and Nanit^ 

363 

Scotland, 4, 11 £f , 19, 130, 192, 194, 202, 
203, 214, 216, 269, 301, 352, 869, 361 , 
519 

* Scots Gentleman m the Swedish Service ’ 
(Defoe), 19 
Scots Magazine, 662 

Nightingale, 372 

Spy, 662 

Scott, Alexandej^361, 366, When 1m Wife 
Left him, 360 • 

Thomae, 313 

Waltei 1614?-1694>, 552 

Sir Walter, 12, 160, 164, Border 

Minstrelsy, 373, 375 
Scottish dialect, 361 

popular music, 361 if 

popular poetry, 359 ff 

prose literature, 215 

Scongal, Henry (1650-1678), 647 
Scnblerus club, 103, 131, 166, 167, ^1 
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Scriblenis, Martmas See Mtmovrz cf 
Marttnns Senblents 
Scriptural olaroaology, 227 
Scudamore, James, Bomer a la Mode^ 258 
Scudery, Madeleine de, Almahidet 268 
Seeker, Thomas, Memoirs, 393, S94 
Security, bill <*f, 215 
Sedgwick, Joseph (Jl 1653), 571 
Sediey, Sir Charles, 169, 174 % 

Seldeu, John, 855 
Selkirk, Alexander, 19 
Sempill, Francis (1616 ’-1682), The Ba- 
nuhmont of Povertie, 365 
— ■>' * Sir James (1566-162*')), 545 

Eobert (15957-1665?), 864, 365, 

872, Life of Babble Smsoii, 365 
Sempronius, in Addison’s Cato, 64 
Seneca, 28, 41, 55, 57, 233, 265 , 
solatia ad Helviam, 218, Morals, 273, 
275 

Sentry, captain, in The Spectator, 61 
Septennial act, 224 
S4Yign4, Mme de, 245 
Shadwell, Thomas, 79; The Scowrers, 362 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley-Cooper, Ist 
earl of (1621-1683), 3, 234 
— — Anthony Ashley Cooper, Srd carl of 
(1671-1713), 288. 295, 299 ft. (mam 
entry), 302, 303 
Charaotensttci, 300 
hiqutrij eoneemmg Firfwe, 300 
iMter concermnq Bnthmiam, 204, 300 
Mtscellaneoxit lltfieHions, 300 
Morahsti, The, 300 
Motion of the Historical HrauqhL. of 
tbe Judgment of Uereules, 300 
Sensus Comntunu, 300 
Soliloquy or Advice to an Author, 800 
Shakespeare, William, 42, 77, 80, 118, 
140, 142, 144, 146, 188, 296, 351, 362, 
3h3, 896; Eamkt, 268, Emry V, 187; 
Julius Caesar, 142 

Sharp, John, archbishop of York, 394 
Sheen, 170 

Sheeres, Sir Henry {d 1710), 267, 528 
^^eldon, Ealph, 348 
Shelley, F B , Eptpsychidion, 169 
Shelton, Thomas, 269, Bon Quixote, 278 
Shenstone, William, 217, 412 , The 
Schoolmistress, 191, 405 
Sheppard, Jack, 23 
Shendan, Thomas, 464 
Shenjefmnir, 373 

Sherlock, Thomas (1678-1761), 293, 503, 
508, Tnal of the Witnesses, 294 
Shields, Alexander (16607-1700), 647 
Shifnal. 256 

Shrewsbury school, 165, 408 

duchess of, 125 

Charles Talbot, duke of, 87, 151, 216 

Sibbaid, Sir Eobert (1641-1712), 652 
Sichel, W, 281, Bohngbroke and hu 
Tims, 98, 132, 217, 218, 220, 232 
Sicily, 280 ® 

Sidmonton, 168 
Bidney, Algernon, 240 
Sir Fhihp, $5, 69 


Slim, m Pope’s Characters of Women, 82 
Slims Italicus, 44, 182 
Simonides, 54 
Simson, Habbie, 364, 365 

Patrick (1566-1618), 550 

Sinclair, George (d. 1696), 560 
Singer, S W, 67 
Singleton, Thomas, 392 
Skelton, Philip, 465 

Skimpole, Harold, in Dickens’s Bleak 
Bouse, 81 

Skmner, John (1721-1807) 

Ewie wt* the Croohxt Bom, 372 
Old Aqe, 372 
TuUockgonm, 372 
Tune your Fiddle, 372 
SkiTTing, Adam (1719-1803), 373 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 189 
Smabndge, George, 163 
Smart, lady, m Swift’s Complete Coh 
lection of Conversation, 106 
Smedley, Jonathan, 448 
Smith, m Buckingham’s Behearsal, 147 
^ — Adam, 562 

Edmund (or ‘Bag’) (1672-1710), 

181 ff- ; Phaedra and Bxppolxtus, 183 

Thomas (1638-1710), 349, 530 

Smollett, Tobias George, 236, 245, 562, 
Letters from France and Xtaly, 247; 
Peregrine Pickle, 246, 405, 409, 410, 
Bodenck Bandom, 246 
Smythe, James Moore, 449 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 407 

of Fnends, 807 

Solomon, 337 

Solomon’s house, m Mew Atlantis, 388 
Somers, John, lord Somers, 8, 94, 101, 
112, 113, 150 
Somers^ Tracts, 217 
Somerset, duchess of, 96 

William Seymour, duke of, 202 

Somner,Wilham (1598-1669), Oanterhury, 

«868, Dictionanim, 355 

Sophia, electress of Hanover, 200; 290 

Charlotte, queen of Prussia, 290 

Sophocles, Oedipus, 142 
South l^a Bubble, 21, 106, 162, 220 
South, Esquire, m Arbuthnot’s History of 
John Bull, 134, 135 

Eobert, 82, 147, 387 

Southey, Bob^t, 170, 178; Life of Wesky, 
328 

Southwell, Sir Eobert, 92 

Sowden, Mr, 246 

Spagnoletto school, 252 

Spam, 6, 7, 23, 221, 231, 256, 265, 268, 277 

Spalding school, 330 

John {ft 1650), 560 

Spanish aftairs, 215 

language and literature, 277, 

403, 413 

succession, 11, 228, 231 

Suarrow, John* 516 
Spectator, The, 18, 32, 33, 36, 41, 48 
(mam entry), 69, 144, 165, 171, 181, 
220, 412 
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Speech of a Fife Latrdf 866 
Speed, John, 852 

Spelman, Sir Henry (1564 M641), 844, 
855, Q’lossanum Archazoloqicum, 356 
Spence, Joseph, 67, 68, 78, 77, 181, 141, 
188, 448 , Essay on Papers Odyssey ^ 77 
Spencer, Herbert, 401 
Spense, Bellum grammaticale^ 551 
Spenser, Edmniid, 68, 69, 143, 158, 165, 
184, 188, 189, 388, 896, Calender, 161 
Spingarn, J E , 60, 61 
Spinoza, Baruch, 291, 298 
* Sporus,’' m Pope’s Epistle, 251, 252 
Spottiswode, John, 550 
Sprat, Thomas (1635-1713), 32, 148, 158, 
495, History of the Royal Society, 387, 
412 , True Account of that Horrid Con 
spiracy, 239 

Sprmgly, Tom, in The TatUr, 36 
Stael, Peter, 412 

Stair, James Daliymple, viscount, 560 

Sir John Dalrymple, 1st earl of 

(1648-1707), 495 _ 

John Dalrymple, 2nd earl of (1693- 

1747), 152, 495 
Stamford, 308 
Stanhope, lady Hester, 244 

James, 1st earl, 17 

Stanley, Venetia, 351 
Statins, 44 , Silvae, 341 ; Thehais, 68 
Steele, Sir Biohard (1672-1729), 5, 26 ff 
(mam entry), 75, 94, 109, 114, 118, 
. 124, 142, 144, 161, 165, 171, 172, 248, 
271 

Apology for Hvmelf and his Writings, 29 

Conscious Lovers, The, 57, 64 

Christian Hero, The, 28, 30, 33, 42 

Drummer, The, 43 

Funeral, or Qnef^-la-mode, 30 

Lying Lover, The, 30 

Miscellany, 169 

Tender Husband, The, 80, 33 

See also, Spectator, The, and Tatler, The 

f tella* See Johnson, Esther • 

tenhoifse, William, 361 • 

Stephen, Sirlieshe, 253 , English Thought 
in the 18th century, 31(f, 321, 824 
Stepney, George (1663-1707), 174, 176 
Sterne, Laurence, 127, 228, Tristram 
Shandy, 136, 137 * 

Stevens, John (d 1726), 277, 343, 
Pablo de Segovia, 218, Spamsh Liber- 
tines, 278 

Stewart, Dugald, 301 

Sir James (d 1713), 547 

StiUmg, Johann Heinrich (Jung-Stilhng), 
328 

Stilimgfleet, Edward, 195, 196, 199, 330, 
335 

— James, 318, 880 
Stirhng, •earl of See Alexander, Sir 
William ^ 

Stoics, the, 55, 68 
Stoke Newington, 6, 21, 24 
Stonehenge, 354 

Story of the St Alb-n*s Ghost, 130 
Stow, 285 


605 

Stow, John, 352, Survey of London, 353 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, 3rd earl 
of, 161, 216 

Strangford, 0 A F. P S Smythe, 7th 
viscount, Histone Fancies, 224, 231 
Strassburg, 412 
Stratomce, in The Tatler, '^88 
Struldbrugs, m Gulliver^ s Tiavels, 105 
Struther, -William (/ 1633), 545 
‘Strutt, Lord,* m Arbuthnot’s History of 
John Bull, 134 

Strype, John (1643-1737), 209-10 (mam 
entry), 212, 354 
AnnaU of the Reformation, 210 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, 210 
Life of Edmund Grindal, 210 

of John Aylmer, 210 

-J - — of John Whitgift, 210 

of Matthm Parser, 210 

of Sir John Cheke, 210 

of Sir Thomas Smith, 210 

Memorials of Thomas CranmeTf 210 
Stuart, lady Louisa, 246 
Stukeley, WiUiam (1687-1765), 352, 358, 
Itineranum Cunosim, 352, Stonehenge, 
354 

Successto, 68 
Sudbury, 217 

Suffolk, Henrietta Howard, countess of 
(1681-1767), 82, 249, LeUers, 250 
Smdas, 336 

Sully, M de B4thune, duo de, 231 
Sun rises Bright m France, 377 
Sunderland, Bobert Spencer, 2nd earl of, 
183, 213 

Surm^s Manner's Magazine, 106 
Surtees, Eobert, 377 
Suso, Hmnnch, 314 
Sutton, Ned, 191 
Swift, Deane, 124 

Godwin, 91, 92 

Jonathan, the elder, 91 

Jonathan (1667-1745), 17, 23, 25,34, 

• 36, 45, 46, 67, 75, 78 ff , 84, 85, 87, 
91 ff (mam entry), 129 ff , 133, 136, 
139, 144, 151, 152, 157, 158, 16(57^ 
163 ff , 172, 184, 186, 202, 208, 
209, 217, 220, 260, 326, 327, 340, 
390, 401 ff, 440, 441, 447 
Advantages proposed by repealing the 
Sacramental Test, 110 
Answer to The Story of the injured 
lady, 116 

Argument against abolishing Christian- 
ity, 108 

Battle of the Boohs, 93, lOO, 102, 383, 
892 

Baucis and Phlemon, 94, 119 
Beasts Confession to the Priest, 122 
Cadems and Vanessa, 97, 98, 120 
Character of Mrs Johnson, 99 
C(mplete collection of Conversation, 
99, 106 

Conduct of the Allies, 95, xi6, 131 
Denim's invitation to Steele, 121 ^ 

Description of a City Sfunoer, 119, 161 
of the Mormng,^112, 161 
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Swift, JonathaB {cont ) 

Directions to Servants^ 90, 107 
Dmourse on the Dtmemions tn Athens 
and Borne ^ 94, 112 
Drapier\ XMters^ 98, 115 
BpistU to Mr Gay, 121 
Bssay on Modern Education, 398 
Bzamimttm of certain Abuses tn Dub- 
Un, 111 

Fable of Mid<is, 121 
Omml Qimti&n debated, 119 
Onlliver^B XraveU, 98, 103 ff*, 132, 187 
Hints towards an Essay on Comersa- 
turn, 100 

Imimrtance of the Guardian considered^ 
114 

Inquiry into the behaviour of the Queenh 
last Ministry, 113 
Journal of a Modern Lady, 121 

to Stella, 42, 95, 124 0 , 130, 236 

Ladfs Dressing Boom, 121 
Last Judgment, 121 
Legion CM, 99, 121 
Letter concerning the Sacramental Test, 
110 „ 

— of Advice to a young Poet, 118 
■— to a very young Lady, 118 
— to a Young Gentkman, 111 
—— to Mr Harding the pnnter, 115 
*Lf‘tti‘r to tlio Athenian Society/ 92 
Letter to the October Club, 96 
— to the shopkeepers eonceming 
the brass half-pence, 115 

to the whole people of Ireland, 116 

May the Cooh-matdfs Letter, 107 
Memoirs relating to the Queen^s Min- 
istry, 118 

j!fcfo<le«t Proposal, 99, 117 
Mr C — ««*» Discourse on Free Thinking, 
put into plain English, 111 
On Mrs Btddy Floyd, 119 
On Poetry, 99, 122 
On the Death of Dr Swift, 128 
On the Education of Ladies, 398, 401, 4Q2 
On the present miserable state of Ireland, 

Petition of Mrs Frances Hams, 94, 107 
Pfrdxtiwm for the ensuing year, 94 
Preface to the B p of S-r-m^s Intro- 

duction, 110 
Progress of Bemty, 121 

of Mamage, 121 

Pmect for the advmcement of Behgim, 
109 

Proposal for correcting the English 
Tongue, 118 

for the universal use of Irish 

manufacture, 98, 114 
Public BpirU of the Whigs, 114 
Beasam for repealing the Sacramental 
Test, 110 

Bmtiments of a Church of England Man, 
108, 109 

Senom and useful Beheme, 117 
Sermons, 112 

Short character of Thomas Earl of 
Wharton, 118 


Short mew of the state of Ireland, 116 
Some Advice to the members of the 
October Club, 113 

Smne free thoughts upon the present state 
of affairs, 113 

Some Observations upon the Beport 
relating to Wood*s halfpence, 116 
Some Bemarks on the Burner Treaty, 
96, 113 

Story of an ingured lady, 116 
Strephon and Chtoe, 121 
Swearers Bank, The, 116 
Tale of a Tub, 94, 100, 101, 185, 808, 
382, 392, 396 
Traulus, 121 

Virtues of Sid Hamet the Magictan^s 
Bod, 95, 121 

W'-ds-^ Prophecy, The, 96, 121 
Swift, Thomas, 91 
Syke, Henry, 335 
SjTnmachns, 380 

Symson, Archibald (1564?-1628), 545 
Syphax, in Addison’s Cato, 63 
Syria© language, 393 

Tabann, 257 
Tacitus, 254, 274 
Talbott, James, 571 
Tanner, John, 850 

Thomas (1674-1785), 842, 360 

(mam entry), 851, 868, 864, Biblio- 
theca Brttanmco-Bibemica, 860, 866; 
Ffotitia Monastica, 850, 856, 858 
Tasso, Torquato, 186, 888 
Tassoni, Alessandro, Secvkta Bapita, 70 
Tatler, The, 18, 32, 33 ff (mam entry), 
63, 94, 109, 118, 119, X25, 144, 161, 
165, 404, 412 

Tauler, Johann, 314, 815, 619 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, Voyages tn the 
East, 268 
Taylor, Jeremy, 62 

John (1704-1766), 841 

^ William, 19 

Temple, Lady, 92, 98 

Sir Wilham (1628-1699), 47, 91 0 , 

102, 103, lli^ 832 0, 390, Essay on 
Ancient and Modem Learning, 891, 
392 

Teneri0e, 180 

Tenison, Thomas, 195 

Tennyson, Alfred, lord, 78 

Terence, 46, 58, 270, 274, 838 ; Andna, 64 

Terentia, 218 

Tewkesbury, 894 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 40, 127, 
138, 190; The Yellowplmh papers, 57 
Thames, 187 
Theatre, The, 144 

Theobald, Lmve, 77 0 , 84, 86, 89, 143, 
145, 168; Shakespeare Besttmd, 79 
Theocritus, 69, 372 
Theodotion, 830 
Theophrastus, 46 

Therein Never be Peace till Same corns 
Earns, 877 

^Therek nae luck aboot the Hoose, 878 
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Thomas, Moy, 244, 248 
Mrs, 84 

WiUiam (1670-1738), HO 

Thomson, James (1700-1748), 60, 181, 
186, 254 

William, Orpheus GaUdonius, 361 

Thoresby, Balph (1658-1725), Leeds^ 353 
Thoroton, Eobert (1623-1678), Antiqmttes 
of Nottinghei^hirej 353 
Thorpe, John (\682-1750), 540 
Thon, Jacques Au^mste de, Btstonae m 
Tempons^ 204, 206 
Thucydides, 340 
Thynnes, the, 168 
Tiberius, 234 

TickeU, Thomas (1688-1740), 165, 170 ff , 
181 

Cohn and Lucy, 173 
Bputle from a Lady in England, 173 
Fragment of a Poem on Hunting, 173 
Ihad, The, 75, 171, 173 
Kemington Gardens, 173 
On Queen Caroline’s rebuilding of 
Lodgings at QueerCs college, 172* 
Oxford, 173 

Part of the Fourth Book of Lucan, 173 
Poem to the Lord Privy Seal on the 
Prospect of Peace, 171, 172 
Boyal Progress, The, 172 
To Mr Addison, 170, 173 
To Sir Godfrey Knetler, 173 
To the Earl of Warwick on the Death 
of Mr Addison, 171 
Tilbury, 7 

TiUotsou, John, 106, 196, 289, 293 
Timon^s villa, in Pope’s Epistles, 81 
Tindal, Matthew (1657-1733), 288, 293 If , 
302, 309, Christianity as Old as the 
Creation, 293, 311 

Nicholas (1688-1774), Continuation 

of Mr Rapin de Thoyras^s Hutory, 235, 
236 

Tipperary, 166 

Todlen Butt <md Todlen Ben, 360 
Toland? John (1670-1722), 17,282, 289 ff., 
294, 295, 300 
Anyntor, 291, 297 
Christianity mt mysterious, 289 If 
Letters to Serena, 290, 291 
Life of Milton, 291 
Nazaienm, 291 
Pantheisticon, 292 
Tolosa, 269 

Tom, m Steele’s Conscious Lovers, 64 
Tonson, Jacob, 68, 77, 162, 350, MiS’ 
cellany, 68, 74, 119, 165 
Tooting, 7 

Torcy, Jean-Baptiste Colbert, marquis de, 
152, 216 
Touraine, 226 

Town&hdhd, Charles, 2nd viscount, 10, 
17, 163, 219 

Trade and Plantations commission, 406 
Tranent Muir, 373 
TranquiUus, in The TatUr, 39 
Ttant, Olive, 219 

Trapp, Joseph (lfi79-1747), 181, 184 


Treatise of a Gallant, 51 
Trelawny, Sir Jonathan, bishop of Wm- 
chester, 151 
Trim, 93 

Triple Alliance, 228 

*Trot, John’ (viscount Bohngbroke), 221 

True Loyalist, 376 

Trumbull, Sir William, 68, 74, 149 

Trumpet ^lub, m The Tatler, 50 

Tryon, Thomas (1634-1703), 307, 515 

Tuldey, Mary, 6 

Tuftons, the, 168 

Tolly’s Offices, 274 

Tunis, 245 

Turgenev, Ivan, The Jew, 39 
Turk, A (Defoe), 19 
Turkestan, 248 
Turkey, 247, 248 

company, 240 

Turkish language, 245 
Turkish Spy, 19 
Turks, the, 6 

Tutehm, John (1661 7-1707), 8, The Ob- 
servator, 5 

^Twas withnn a Furlong of Edinburgh 
Town, 363 

Twickenham, 77, 78, 163, 246, 250 
Twyford, m Motteux’s Rabelais, 272 
Twyn, John, 2 

Twyne, Brian (15797-1644), 346, 347 
Twysden, Sir lEoger, 344 
Twysdens, the, 168 

Tyrell, J ames, General History of England, 
233 

Ulster, 301 
Ulysses, 60, 256, 259 
Underhill, C F , 164 
Unnion and Valentme, m The Tatler, 
34 

Upton, John (1707-1760), Critical Obser^ 
nations on Shakespeare, 145, editions 
of Epictetus and Spenser’s Faene 
Queen, 145 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, 271, 558 
Ussher, James, 233 

Usuria, m Arbuthnot’s History of John 
Butt, 134 

Utrecht, 331, 335, 336 

congress of, 135 

peace of, 69, 171, 218, 226, 228 

Valentine and Orson, 35 
Vane, Anne, 251 

Vanessa See Vanhomrigh, Hester 
Vanhomrigh, Hester (Swift’s Tanessa), 
97, 98, 120, 126 
Varchi, Benedetto, Lezztoni, 61 
Vanlla, Antoine, 197 
Varma (Miss Jaiio Waring), 92 
Variorum Dunciad, The, Li2 
Veitia Linage, Joseph de, The Spanish 
Buie of Trade to the West Indus, 278 
Venice, 150, 245 
Venn, Henry, $13 
Venus, 153 
Verden, 231 



